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THE   TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  following  History  of  Greek  Literature  has  been  com- 
posed by  Professor  K.  O.  Miiller  of  Gottingen,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  for  its 
exclusive  use.  The  work  has  been  written  in  German,  and  has 
been  translated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society ,  but  the 
German  text  has  never  been  pubUshed^  so  that  the  present  traiui- 
lation  appears  as  an  original  work. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  present  work,  no  history  of 
Greek  Literature  had  been  published  in  the  English  language. 
The  Society  thought  that,  since  the  Greek  Literature  is  the 
source  from  which  the  literature  of  the  civilized  world  almost 
exclusively  derives  its  origin;  and  since  it  still  contains  the 
finest  productions  of  the  human  mind  in  poetry,  history,  oratory, 
and  philosophy ;  a  history  of  Greek  Literature  would  be  properly 
introduced  into  the  series  of  works  published  under  their  super- 
intendence. The  present  work  is  intended  to  be  within  the 
compass  of  the  general  reader ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  useful 
to  scholars,  and  particularly  to  persons  commencing  or  pursuing 
tlie  study  of  the  Greek  authors.     Agreeably  with  this  view,  the 
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diief  original  authorities  for  the  statements  in  the  te3Ct  are  men- 
tioned in  the  notes:  but  few  references  have  been  given  to  the 
works  of  modem  critics,  either  forei^  or  native. 

The  translation  has  been  executed  in  correspondence  with  the 
author,  who  has  read  and  approved  of  the  larger  part  of  it. 
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LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  undertaking  to  write  a  history  of  Grecian  literature,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  enumerate  the  names  of  those  many  hundred  authors  whose 
works,  accumulated  in  the  Alexandrine  Library,  are  reported,  aflter 
passing  through  many  other  perils,  to  have  finally  been  burnt  by  the 
Khalif  Omar — an  event  from  which  the  cause  of  civilisation  has  not, 
perhaps,  suffered  so  much  as  many  have  thought;  inasmuch  as  the 
inheritance  of  so  vast  a  collection  of  writings  from  antiquity  would,  by 
engrossing  all  the  leisure  and  attention  of  the  modems,  have  diminished 
their  zeal  and  their  opportunities  for  original  productions.  Nor  will  it 
be  necessary  to  carry  our  younger  readers  (for  whose  use  this  work  is 
chiefly  designed)  into  the  controversies  of  the  philosophical  schools,  the 
theories  of  grammarians  and  critics,  or  the  successive  hypotheses  of 
natural  phibsophy  among  the  Greeks — in  short,  into  those  departments 
of  literature  which  are  the  province  of  the  learned  by  profession,  and 
whose  influence  is  confined  to  them  alone.  Our  object  is  to  consider 
Grecian  literature  as  a  main  constituent  of  the  character  of  the  Grecian 
people,  and  to  show  how  those  illustrious  compositions,  which  we  still 
justly  admire  as  the  cUtsncal  writings  of  the  Greeks,  naturally  sprung 
from  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Greek  races,  and  the  constitution  of 
civil  and  domestic  society  as  established  among  them.  For  this  pur- 
pose our  inquiries  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  heads: — 1.  The 
devebpment  of  Grecian  poetry  and  prose  before  the  rise  of  the  Athenian 
literature;  2.  The  flourishing  era  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Athens; 
and,  3.  The  history  of  Greek  literature  in  the  long  period  after  Alex- 
ander; which  last,  although  it  produced  a  much  larger  number  of 
writings  than  the  former  periods,  need  not,  consistently  with  the  object 
of  the  present  work,  be  treated  at  great  length,  as  literature  had  in  this 
age  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  few,  and  had  lost  its  living 
influence  on  the  general  mass  of  the  community. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  literature  of 
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LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  undertaking  to  write  a  history  of  Grecian  literature,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  enumerate  the  names  of  those  many  hundred  authors  whose 
works,  accumulated  in  the  Alexandrine  Library,  are  reported,  aflter 
passing  through  many  other  perils,  to  have  finally  been  burnt  by  the 
Khalif  Omar — an  event  from  which  the  cause  of  civilisation  has  not, 
perhaps,  suffered  so  much  as  many  have  thought;  inasmuch  as  the 
inheritance  of  so  vast  a  collection  of  writings  from  antiquity  would,  by 
engrossing  all  the  leisure  and  attention  of  the  modems,  have  diminished 
their  zeal  and  their  opportunities  for  original  productions.  Nor  will  it 
be  necessary  to  carry  our  younger  readers  (for  whose  use  this  work  is 
chiefly  designed)  into  the  controversies  of  the  philosophical  schools,  the 
theories  of  grammarians  and  critics,  or  the  successive  hypotheses  of 
natural  phibsophy  among  the  Greeks — in  short,  into  those  departments 
of  literature  which  are  the  province  of  the  learned  by  profession,  and 
whoee  influence  is  confined  to  them  atone.  Our  object  is  to  consider 
Grecian  literature  as  a  main  constituent  of  the  character  of  the  Grecian 
people,  and  to  show  how  those  illustrious  compositions,  which  we  still 
justly  admire  as  the  clamcal  writings  of  the  Greeks,  naturally  sprung 
finom  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Greek  races,  and  the  constitution  of 
civil  and  domestic  society  as  established  among  them.  For  this  pur- 
pose our  inquiries  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  heads: — 1.  The 
devetopment  of  Grecian  poetry  and  prose  before  the  rise  of  the  Athenian 
literature;  2.  The  flourishing  era  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Athens; 
and,  3.  The  history  of  Greek  literature  in  the  long  period  after  Alex- 
ander; which  last,  although  it  produced  a  much  larger  number  of 
writings  than  the  former  periods,  need  not,  consistently  with  the  object 
of  the  present  work,  be  treated  at  great  length,  as  literature  had  in  this 
age  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  few,  and  had  lost  its  living 
influence  on  the  general  mass  of  the  community. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  literature  of 
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ancient  Greece  from  its  earliest  origin,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
beginning,  by  treating  of  the  extant  works  of  Grecian  writers  in  their 
chronological  order.  We  might  then  commence  at  once  with  Homer 
and  Hesiod :  but  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  course,  we  should,  like  an  epic 
poet,  place  our  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  history ;  for,  like  the 
Pkllas  of  Grecian  poetry,  who  sprang  full-armed  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  the  literature  of  Greece  wears  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  those 
works  which  Herodotus  and  Aristotle,  and  all  critical  and  trust-worthy 
Inquirers  among  the  Greeks,  recognised  as  being  the  most  ancient  that 
had  descended  to  their  times.  Although  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
we  can  clearly  discern  traces  of  the  infancy  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong,  and  although  a  spirit  of  simplicity  pervades  them,  peculiar  to 
the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  yet  the  class  of  poetry  under  which 
they  fall,  appears  in  them  at  its  full  maturity ;  all  the  laws  which 
reflection  and  experience  can  suggest  for  the  epic  form  are  observed 
with  the  most  refined  laste ;  all  the  means  are  employed  by  which 
the  general  eff^t  can  be  heightened ;  no  where  does  the  poetry  bear 
the  character  of  a  first  essay  or  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  some  higher 
poetical  flight;  indeed,  as  no  subsequent  poem,  either  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,  has  so  completely  caught  the  genuine  epic  tone,  there 
seems  g^ood  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  future  poet  will  again  be  able 
to  strike  the  same  chord.  It  teems,  however,  manifest,  that  there 
must  have  been  many  attempts  and  experiments  before  epic  poetry 
could  reach  this  elevation ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  the  perfection  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  which  these  prior  essays  had  led,  that  buried 
the  productions  of  former  bards  in  oblivion.  Hence  the  first  dawn 
of  Grecian  literature  is  without  any  perfect  memorial ;  but  we  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  connexion  of  literature  with 
the  character  of  the  Greek  races  at  the  outset  of  their  national  existence, 
if  we  renounced  all  attempt  at  forming  a  conception  of  the  times  anterior 
to  the  Homeric  poems.  In  order,  therefore,  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
obscure  period,  we  shall  first  consider  those  creations  of  the  human 
intellect  which  in  general  are  prior  to  poetry,  and  which  naturally 
precede  poetical  composition,  as  poetiy  in  its  turn  is  followed  by  regular 
composition  in  prose.  These  are  language,  and  religion.  When  these 
two  important  subjects  have  been  examined,  we  shall  proceed,  by  means 
of  allusions  in  the  Homeric  poems  themselves,  and  the  most  credible 
testimonies  of  later  times,  to  inquire  into  the  progress  and  character  of 
the  Greek  poetry  before  the  time  of  Homer. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


i  1 .  Qenend  account  of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  family. — (  2.  Origin 
and  fonnatioh  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  languagt^s — multiplicity  of  their  grammatical 
forma. — §  3.  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  language,  as  compared  with  the  other 
languages  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  family. — §  4.  Variety  of  forms,  inflexions,  and 
dialects  in  the  Greek  language.— f  5.  The  tribes  of  Greece,  and  their  several 
dialects— -chaucteristics  of  each  dialect. 

§  1.  Larouaob,  the  earliest  product  of  the  hiunan  mind,  and  the 
origin  of  all  other  intellectual  energies,  is  at  the  same  time  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  descent  of  a  nation  and  of  its  affinity  with  other  races. 
Hence  the  comparison  of  languages  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  history 
of  nations  at  periods  to  which  no  other  kind  of  memorial,  no  tradition 
or  record,  can  ascend.  In  modem  times,  this  subject  has  been  studied 
with  more  comprehensive  views  and  more  systematic  methods  than 
formerly :  and  from  these  researches  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  formed  a  family,  whose  languages 
(besides  a  large  nimiber  of  radical  words,  to  which  we  need  not  here 
particularly  advert)  had  on  the  whole  the  same  grammatical  structure 
and  the  same  forms  of  derivation  and  inflexion.  The  nations  between 
which  this  affinity  subsisted  are — the  Indians,  whose  language,  in  its 
eariiest  and  purest  form,  is  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit;  the  Persians^ 
whose  primitive  language,  the  Zend,  is  closely  allied  with  the  Sanscrit ; 
the  Armtniatu  and  Phrygians,  kindred  races,  of  whose  language  the 
modem  Armenian  is  a  very  mutilated  remnant,  though  a  few  ancient 
features  preserved  in  it  still  show  its  original  resemblance ;  the  Greek 
nation,  of  which  the  Latin  people  is  a  branch ;  the  Sclavonian  races^ 
who,  notwithstanding  their  intellectual  inferiority,  appear  from  their 
language  to  be  nearly  allied  with  the  Persians  and  other  cognate 
cations ;  the  Lettic  tribes^  among  which  the  Lithuanian  has  preserved 
the  fundamental  forms  of  this  class  of  languages  with  remarkable 
fidelity ;  the  Ttutonicy  and,  lastly,  the  Celtic  races,  whose  language  (so 
far  ass  we  can  judge  from  the  very  degenerate  remains  of  it  nowextant)| 
though  deviating  widely  in  some  respects  from  the  general  character 
perceptible  in  the  other  languages,  yet  unquestionably  belongs  to  tlie 
same  family.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  family  of  languages,  which 
possess  the  highest  perfection  of  grammatical  stmcture,  also  includes  a 
larger  number  of  nations,  and  has  spread  over  a  wider  extent  of  surface, 
than  any  other :  the  Semitic  family  (to  which  the  Hebrew,  Syrian, 
Pheenician,  Arabian,  and  other  languages  belong),  though  in  many 
respects  it  can  compete  with  the  Indo-Germanic,  is  inferior  to  it  in  the 
perfection  of  its  stmcture  and  its  capacity  for  literary  development ;  in 
respect  of  its  difRision  likewise  it  approaches  the  Indian  class  of  lan- 
guages. Without  being  equal  to  it ;  while,  again,  the  rude  and  meagre 
languages  of  'bp  American  aborigines  are  often   confined   to  a  very 
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narrow  distriM,  and  appear  to  have  no  affinity  with  those  of  the  other 
tribes  in  the  immediate  vicinity*.  Henoe,  perhaps,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  higher  capacity  for  the  formation  and  development  of  language 
was  at  this  early  period  combined  with  a  greater  physical  and  mental 
energy — in  short,  with  all  those  qualities  on  which  the  ulterior  improve- 
ment and  increase  of  the  nations  by  which  it  was  spdLen  depended. 

While  the  Semitic  branch  occupies  the  south-vrest  of  Asia,  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  run  in  a  straight  line  from  southieast  to  north- 
west, through  Asia  and  Europe :  a  slight  interraption,  which  occurs  in 
the  country  between  the  Euphrates-  and  Asia  Minor,  appears  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  Semitic  or  Syrian  races  from  the 
ftouth;  for  it  seems  probable  that  originally  the  members  of  this 
national  family  succeeded  one  another  in  a  continuous  line,  although 
we  are  not  now  able  to  trace  the  source  from  which  this  mighty  stream 
originally  flowed.  Equally  uncertain  is  it  whether  these  languages  were 
spoken  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  countries  to  which  they  be- 
longed, or  were  introduced  by  subsequent  immigrations  ;  in  which  latter 
case  the  rude  aborigines  would  have  adopted  the  principal  features  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  more  highly  endowed  race,  retaining  at  the 
same  time  much  of  their  original  dialect — an  hypothesis  which  appears 
highly  probable  as  regards  those  languages  which  show  a  general 
affinity  with  the  others,  but  nevertheless  differ  from  them  widely  in  their 
grammatical  structure  and  the  number  of  their  radical  forms. 

§  2.  On  the  other  hand,  this  comparison  of  languages  leads  to  many 
results,  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  state  of  the  Greek  people,  which 
throw  an  unexpected  light  into  quarters  where  the  eye  of  the  historian 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  discover  nothing  but  darkness.  We  reject  as 
utterly  untenable  the  notion  that  the  savages  of  Greece,  from  the  inar- 
ticulate cries  by  which  they  expressed  their  animal  wants,  and  from  the 
sounds  by  which  they  sought  to  imitate  the  impressions  of  outward 
objects,  gradually  arrived  at  the  harmonious  and  magnificent  language 
which  we  admire  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  So  far  is  this  hypothesis 
from  the  truth,  that  language  evidently  is  connected  with  the  power  of 
abstracting  or  of  forming  general  notions,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the 
absence  of  this  faculty.  It  is  plain  that  the  most  abstract  parts  of 
speech,  those  least  likely  to  arise  from  the  imitation  of  any  outward 
impression,  were  the  first  which  obtained  a  permanent  form;  and 
hence  those  parts  of  speech  appear  most  clearly  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  Indo-Teutonic  family.  Among  these  are  the  verb  "  to  be,"  the 
forms  of  which  seem  to  alternate  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  Lithuanian,  and 
the  Gk'eek;  the  pronouns,  which  denote  the  most  general  relations 
of  persons  and  things  to  the  speaker;    the  numerals,  also  abstract 

*  Some  of  the  American  languages  are  rather  cumbersome  than  meagre  in  thes 
grammmatical  forms }  and  some  are  much  more  widely  spread  than  others. — Note  bi 
Editor,  ^    ^  ' 
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terms,  altogether  independent  of  impressions  from  single  objects ;  and, 
lastly,  the  grammatical  forms,  by  which  the  actions  expressed  by  verbs 
are  referred  to  the  speaker,  and  the  objects  expressed  by  noons  are 
placed  in  the  most  various  relations  to  one  another.  The  luxuriance  of 
grammatical  forms  which  we  perceive  in  the  Greek  cannot  have  been 
of  late  introduction,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
language;  for  we  find  traces  of  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  cognate 
tongues,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  unless  the  languages  before 
they  diverged  had  possessed  these  forms  in  common :  thus  the  distinc- 
tion between  aorist  tenses,  which  represent  an  action  as  a  moment^ 
as  a  single  point,  and  others,  which  represent  it  as  continuous,  like  a 
prolonged  line,  occurs  in  Sanscrit  as  well  as  in  Greek. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  from  the 
time  that  the  progress  of  language  can  be  observed,  grammatical  fbrmSi 
such  as  the  signs  of  cases,  moods,  and  tenses,  have  never  been  increased 
in  number,  but  have  been  constantly  diminishing.  The  history  of  the 
Romance,  as  well  as  of  the  Germanic,  languages,  shows  in  the  dearesl 
manner  how  a  grammar,  once  powerful  and  copiotis,  has  been  gradually 
weakened  and  impoverished,  until  at  last  it  preserves  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  its  ancient  inflections.  Hie  ancient  languages,  especially 
the  Greek,  fortunately  still  retained  the  chief  part  of  their  gram* 
matical  forms  at  the  time  of  their  literary  devek>pment;  thus,  for 
example,  little  was  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  Greek  language  from 
Homer  to  the  Athenian  orators.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  lux- 
uriance of  grammatical  forms  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  langruage, 
considered  merely  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Chinese  language,  which  is  merely  a  collection  of  radical  words  destitute 
t€  grammatical  forms,  can  express  even  philosophical  ideas  with  tolerable 
precision ;  and  the  English,  which,  from  the  mode  of  its  formation  by 
a  mixture  of  different  tongues,  has  been  stripped  of  its  grammatical 
inflections  more  completely  than  any  other  European  language,  seems 
nevertheless,  even  to  a  foreigner,  to  be  distinguished  by  its  energetic 
ekiquence.  All  this  must  be  admitted  by  every  unprejudiced  inquirer ; 
bat  yet  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  this  copiousness  of  grammatical 
forms,  and  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  which  they  express,  evince  a 
nicety  of  observation  and  a  faculty  of  distinguishing,  which  unques* 
tk>nably  prove  that  the  race  of  mankind  among  whom  these  languages 
arose  was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  correctness  and  subtlety  of 
thought.  Nor  can  any  modem  European,  who  forms  in  his  mind  a 
lively  image  of  the  classical  languages  in  their  ancient  gprammatical 
luxuriance,  and  compares  them  with  his  mother  tongue,  conceal  from 
himself  that  in  the  ancient  languages  the  words,  with  their  inflections, 
cbthed  as  it  were  with  muscles  and  sinews,  come  forward  like  living 
bodies,  full  of  expression  and  character ;  while  in  the  modern  tongues 
the  words  seem  shrunk  up  into  mere  skeletons.  Another  advantage 
whidi  betongs  to  the  fulness  of  grammatical  forms  is,  that  words  of 
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nmUbtr  wgMifk'atbMi  make  liirvue  a  nmlhr  imppesbioo  on  tht  car; 
nJmmx  tmk  wankmut  ociUias  a  ceruia  s«  mmetiy  and,  even  wtiere  the 
CM]kicaUunci('tiie»onkik  invuhed,  a  clearness  and  regnbiity,  iriiich  may 
be  oumiHyied  wiih  the  dKct  produced  on  the  eye  by  the  parts  of  a  wett- 
plBuporiiaued  UukUng ;  whereas,  in  the  bnguages  which  have  lost  their 
grainiii;itk-aJ  fornus  either  the  liveiy  expressioo  of  the  fieelin^  is  hin- 
dered b)  an  unvafyuig  and  niMialoonfis  oollocation  of  the  worda^  or 
the  hearer  i»  ounpelfed  lo  strain  his  attention,  in  order  to  compffeliend 
the  mutnaJ  reiatioo  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence.  Modem  hn- 
ICPages  feeem  to  attempt  to  win  their  way  at  once  to  the  imderstandtng 
without  dwelling  io  the  ear ;  while  the  classical  languages  of  anticpiity 
«eek  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  corresponding  efl^  on  the  ootwanl 
tico%e,  and  to  9imtA  the  mind  by  pre\ioiisly  filling  the  ear,  as  it  weie, 
with  an  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  meaning  sought  to  be  oonveyed 
by  the  words. 

f  3.  These  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Geroj'duic  family,  so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  inte- 
grity by  literary  works  and  have  been  cultivated  by  poets  and  ontora. 
We  shall  now  limit  our  regards  to  the  Greek  language  alone,  and  shall 
attempt  to  exhibit  its  more  prominent  and  characteristic  features  as 
compared  with  those  of  its  sister  tongues.  In  the  sounds  vrhich  were 
fonned  by  the  various  articulation  of  the  voice,  the  Greek  language  hits 
that  happy  medium  which  characterises  all  the  mental  productions  of 
this  people,  in  being  equally  removed,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  siqier- 
abundant  fulness,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  meagreness  and  tenuity  of 
socmd^  by  which  other  languages  are  variously  deformed.  If  we  com- 
pare the  Greek  with  that  language  which  comes  next  to  it  in  fitness 
for  a  lofly  and  flowing  style  oi  poetry,  viz.,  the  Sanscrit,  this  latter 
certainly  has  some  classes  of  consonants  not  to  be  found  in  the  Greek, 
the  sounds  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  European  mouth  to 
imitate  and  distinguish :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  is  much  richer 
in  short  vowels  than  the  Sanscrit,  whose  most  harmonious  poetry  would 
weary  our  ears  by  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  A  sound ;  and  it 
possesses  an  astonishing  abundance  of  diphthongs,  and  tones  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  vowels,  which  a  Greek  mouth  could  alone  distin- 
guish with  the  requisite  nicety,  and  which,  therefore,  are  necessarily 
confounded  by  the  modern  European  pronunciation.  We  may  Ukewise 
perceive  in  the  Greek  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  harmony^  which,  in 
different  nations,  have  caused  the  rejection  of  diflerent  combinations  of 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  which  have  increased  the  softness  and 
beauty  of  languages,  though  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their  ter- 
minations nnd  characteristic  features.  By  the  operation  of  the  lattet 
ise,  the  Greek  has,  in  many  places,  lost  its  resemblance  to  the 
inul  type,  which,  although  not  now  preserved  in  any  one  of  the 
nt  languages,  may  be  resti>red  by  conjecture  from  all  of  them  ;  even 
re,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  correct  taste  and  feeling 
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of  the  Greeks  led  them  to  a  happy  mixtuse  of  the  consonant  and  vowel 
sounds,  by  which  strength  has  been  reconciled  with  softness,  and  har- 
mony with  strongly  marked  peculiarities;  while  the  language  has,  at 
the  same  time,  in  its  multifarious  dialects,  preserved  a  variety  of  sound 
and  character,  which  fit  it  for  the  most  discordant  kinds  of  poetical  and 
prose  composition. 

§  4.  We  must  not  pass  over  one  important  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  is  ckisely  connected  with  the  early  condition  of  the 
Greek  nation,  and  which  may  be  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  pre- 
figuring the  subsequent  character  of  its  civilisation.  In  order  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  our  meaning,  we  will  ask  any  person  who  is 
acquainted  with  Greek,  to  recal  to  his  mind  the  toils  and  fatigue  which 
he  underwent  in  mastering  the  forms  of  the  language,  and  the  difficulty 
which  he  found  to  impress  them  on  his  memory ;  when  his  mind,  vainly 
attempting  to  discover  a  reason  for  such  anomalies,  was  almost  in  despair 
at  finding  that  so  large  a  niunber  of  verbs  derive  their  tenses  from  the 
most  various  roots ;  that  one  verb  uses  only  the  first,  another  only  the 
second,  aorist,  and  that  even  the  individual  persons  of  the  aoristare 
sometimes  compounded  of  the  forms  of  the  first  and  second  aorists  respec- 
tively ;  and  that  many  verbs  and  substantives  have  retained  only  single 
or  a  few  forms,  which  have  been  left  standing  by  themselves,  like  the 
remains  of  a  past  age.  The  convulsions  and  catastrophes  of  which  we  see 
so  many  traces  around  us  in  the  frame-work  of  the  world  have  not  been 
confined  to  external  nature  alone.  The  structure  of  languages  also  has 
evidently,  in  ages  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  literature,  sufiered  some 
violent  shocks,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  received  Uieir  impulse  from 
migrations  or  internal  discord ;  and  the  elements  of  the  lang^uage,  having 
been  thrown  in  confusion  together,  were  afterwards  re-arranged,  and 
combined  into  a  new  whole.  Above  all  is  this  true  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  bears  strong  marks  of  having  originally  formed  part  of  a 
great  and  regular  plan,  and  of  having  been  reconstructed  on  a  new 
fiystem  from  the  fragments  of  the  former  edifice.  The  same  is  doubtless 
also  the  cause  of  the  great  variety  of  dialects  which  existed  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  neighbouring  nations; — a  variety,  of  which  mention 
is  made  at  so  early  a  date  as  the  Homeric  poems*.  As  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks  is  intersected  to  a  remarkable  degree  by  moun- 
tains and  sea,  and  thus  was  unfitted  by  Nature  to  serve  as  the  habitation 
of  a  uniform  population,  collected  in  large  states,  like  the  plains  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Ganges;  and  as,  for  this  reason,  the  Greek  people  vfaa 
divided  into  a  number  of  separate  tribes,  some  of  which  attract  our 
attention  in  the  early  fabulous  age,  others  in  the  later  historical  period ; 
80  likewise  the  Greek  langvage  was  divided,  to  an  unexampled  extent, 
into  various  dialects,  which  differed  from  each  other  according  to  the 

*  In  Ili^  iL  804,  and  iv.  437,  there  is  mention  of  the  variety  of  dialects  among  the 
allies  of  the  Trojans ;  and  in  Odyssey,  xix.  I7b,  among  the  Greek  tribes  in  CreCe» 
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LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  undertaking  to  write  a  history  of  Grecian  literature,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  eniunerate  the  names  of  those  many  hundred  authors  whose 
works,  accumulated  in  the  Alexandrine  Library,  are  reported,  after 
passing  through  many  other  perils,  to  have  finally  been  burnt  by  the 
Khalif  Omar — an  event  from  which  the  cause  of  civilisation  has  not« 
perhaps,  suffered  so  much  as  many  have  thought;  inasmuch  as  the 
inheritance  of  so  vast  a  collection  of  writings  from  antiquity  would,  by 
engrossing  all  the  leisure  and  attention  of  the  modems,  have  diminished 
their  zeal  and  their  opportunities  for  original  productions.  Nor  will  it 
be  necessary  to  carry  our  younger  readers  (for  whose  use  this  work  is 
chiefly  designed)  into  the  controversies  of  the  philosophical  schoob,  the 
theories  of  gprammarians  and  critics,  or  the  successive  hypotheses  of 
natural  philosophy  among  the  Greeks — in  short,  into  those  departments 
of  literature  which  are  the  province  of  the  learned  by  profession,  and 
whose  influence  is  confined  to  them  abne.  Our  object  is  to  consider 
Qiecian  literature  as  a  main  constituent  of  the  character  of  the  Grecian 
people,  and  to  show  how  those  illustrious  compositions,  which  we  still 
justly  admire  as  the  clasncal  writings  of  the  Greeks,  naturally  sprung 
from  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Greek  races,  and  the  constitution  of 
civil  and  domestic  society  as  estabhshed  among  them.  For  this  pur- 
pose our  inquiries  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  heads: — 1.  The 
devekipment  of  Grecian  poetry  and  prose  before  the  rise  of  the  Athenian 
literature ;  2.  The  flourishing  era  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Athens ; 
and,  3.  The  history  of  Greek  literature  in  the  long  period  afler  Alex- 
ander; which  last,  although  it  produced  a  much  larger  number  of 
writings  than  the  former  periods,  need  not,  consistently  with  the  object 
of  the  present  work,  be  treated  at  great  length,  as  literature  had  in  this 
age  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  few,  and  had  lost  its  living 
influence  on  the  general  mass  of  the  community. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  literature  of 
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ancient  Greece  from  its  earliest  origin,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
beginning,  by  treating  of  the  extant  works  of  Grecian  writers  in  their 
chronological  order.     We  might  then  commence  at  once  with  Homer 
and  Hesiod :  but  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  course,  we  should,  like  an  epic 
poet,  place  our  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  history ;  for,  like  the 
PkJIas  of  Grecian  poetry,  who  sprang  full-armed  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  the  literature  of  Greece  wears  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  those 
works  which  Herodotus  and  Aristotle,  and  all  critical  and  trust- worthy 
inquirers  among  the  Greeks,  recognised  as  being  the  most  ancient  that 
had  descended  to  their  times.     Although  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
we  can  clearly  discern  traces  of  the  infancy  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong,  and  although  a  spirit  of  simplicity  pervades  them,  peculiar  to 
the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  yet  the  class  of  poetry  under  which 
they  fall,  appears  in  them  at  its  full  maturity ;   all  the  laws  which 
reflection  and  experience  can  suggest  for  the   epic  form  are  observed 
with  the  most  refined  (aste ;   all  the  means  are  employed  by  which 
the  general  efl[h:t  can  be  heightened ;  no  where  does  the  poetry  bear 
the  character  of  a  first  essay  or  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  some  higher 
poetical  flight;  indeed,  as  no  subsequent  poem,  either  of  ancient  or 
modem  times^  has  so  completely  caught  the  genuine  epic  tone,  thefe 
seems  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  future  poet  will  again  be  able 
to  strike  the  same  chord.     It  seems,  however,  manifest,  that  there 
must  have  been  many  attempts  and  experiments  before  epic  poetry 
could  reach  this  elevation ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  the  perfection  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  which  these  prior  essays  had  led,  that  buried 
the  productions  of  former  bards  in  oblivion.     Hence  the  first  dawn 
of  Grecian  literature  is  without  any  perfect  memorial ;  but  we  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  connexion  of  literature  with 
the  character  of  the  Greek  races  at  the  outset  of  their  national  existence, 
if  we  renounced  all  attempt  at  forming  a  conception  of  the  times  anterior 
to  the  Homeric  poems.     In  order,  therefore,  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
obscure  period,  we  shall  first  consider  those  creations  of  the  human 
intellect  which  in  general  are  prior  to  poetry,  and  which  naturally 
precede  poetical  composition,  as  poetry  in  its  turn  is  followed  by  regular 
composition  in  prose.    These  are  language  and  reUgion.     When  these 
two  important  subjects  have  been  examined,  we  shall  proceed,  by  means 
of  allusions  in  the  Homeric  poems  themselves,  and  the  most  credible 
testimonies  of  later  times,  to  inquire  into  the  progress  and  character  of 
the  Greek  poetry  before  the  time  of  Homer. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


i  1 .  Qener&l  account  of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  family. — (  2.  Origin 
and  fonnation  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  languagt^s — multiplicity  of  their  grammaiical 
forms. — §  3.  Characterbtics  of  the  Greek  language,  as  compared  with  the  other 
languages  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  family. — (  4.  Variety  of  furms,  inflexions,  and 
dialects  in  the  Greek  language.— f  5.  The  tribes  of  Greece,  and  their  several 
dialects-— chaucteristics  of  each  dialect. 

§  1.  Larouaob,  the  earliest  product  of  the  hiunan  mind,  and  the 
origin  of  all  other  intellectual  energies,  is  at  the  same  time  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  descent  of  a  nation  and  of  its  affinity  with  other  races. 
Hence  the  comparison  of  languages  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  history 
of  nations  at  periods  to  which  no  other  kind  of  memorial,  no  tradition 
or  record,  can  ascend.  In  modem  times,  this  subject  has  been  studied 
with  more  comprehensive  v?ews  and  more  systematic  methods  than 
formerly :  and  from  these  researches  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  formed  a  family,  whose  languages 
(besides  a  large  nimiber  of  radical  words,  to  which  we  need  not  here 
particolariy  advert)  had  on  the  whole  the  same  grammatical  structure 
and  the  same  forms  of  derivation  and  inflexion.  The  nations  between 
which  this  affinity  subsisted  are — the  Indians,  whose  language,  in  its 
earliest  and  purest  form,  is  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit;  the  Persians^ 
whose  primitive  language,  the  Zend,  is  closely  allied  with  the  Sanscrit ; 
the  Armenians  and  Phrygians,  kindred  races,  of  whose  language  the 
modem  Armenian  is  a  very  mutilated  remnant,  though  a  few  ancient 
features  preserved  in  it  still  show  its  original  resemblance ;  the  Greek 
nation,  of  which  the  Latin  people  is  a  branch ;  the  Sclavonian  races^ 
wfao^  notwithstanding  their  intellectual  inferiority,  appear  from  their 
language  to  be  nearly  allied  with  the  Persians  and  other  cognate 
cations ;  the  Letiic  tribes,  among  which  the  Lithuanian  has  preserved 
the  fimdamental  forms  of  this  class  of  languages  with  remarkable 
fidelity ;  the  Teutonic^  and,  lastly,  the  Celtic  races,  whose  language  (so 
far  aai  we  can  judge  from  the  very  degenerate  remains  of  it  nowextant)| 
though  deviating  widely  in  some  respects  from  the  general  character 
perceptible  in  the  other  languages,  yet  unquestionably  belongs  to  the 
same  family.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  family  of  languages,  which 
possess  iStxe  highest  perfection  of  grammatical  stmcture,  also  includes  a 
larger  number  of  nations,  and  has  spread  over  a  wider  extent  of  surface, 
than  any  other:  the  Semitic  family  (to  which  the  Hebrew,  Syrian, 
Ph<Bnician,  Arabian,  and  other  languages  bebng),  though  in  many 
respects  it  can  compete  with  the  Indo-Germanic,  is  inferior  to  it  in  the 
perfection  of  its  stmcture  and  its  capacity  for  literary  development ;  'in 
respect  of  its  difiusion  likewise  it  approaches  the  Indian  class  of  lan- 
guages, vdthout  being  equal  to  it ;  while,  again,  the  mde  and  meagre 
langTiages  of  'bp  American  aborigines  are  often  confined   to  a  very 
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r  djMtritt,  and  appear  to  have  no  affinity  with  those  of  the  other 
tfAen  io  the  imnicdiate  Ticinity  *.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  maj  be  inferred, 
4Ht  titt  iBfher  capacity  for  the  formatioQ  and  derelopment  of  language 
mi  a(  th»  early  period  combined  with  a  greater  physical  and  mental 
ntenj — in  ihort,  with  all  those  qoalities  on  which  the  oherior  improfe- 
HMmattd  ncreatK  of  the  nations  by  whidi  it  was  spoken  depended. 

While  the  Semitic  branch  occopies  the  sooth-west  of  Asia,  the  Indo- 
Chrmanie  languages  ran  in  a  straight  line  from  sonthieast  to  north- 
wtat,  throogh  Asia  and  Eorope :  a  slight  interrupCion,  whidi  occurs  in 
the  efavtttry  between  the  Euphrates  and  Asia  Minor,  appears  to  have 
Wen  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  Semitic  or  Syrian  races  from  the 
##Hith;  fnr  h  seems  probable  that  originaUy  the  members  of  this 
WKifmil  family  succeeded  one  another  in  a  continuous  line,  although 
«»  are  not  now  able  to  trace  the  source  from  which  this  mighty  stream 
•rigpaaOy  flowed.  Equally  uncertain  is  it  whether  these  languages  were 
ipofcen  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  countries  to  which  they  be- 
fungcd,  or  were  introduced  by  subsequent  immigrations ;  in  which  latter 
emt  the  mde  aborigines  would  have  adopted  the  principal  features  of 
tttt  language  spoken  by  the  more  highly  endowed  race,  retaining  at  the 
•nme  time  much  of  their  original  dialect — an  hypothesis  which  appears 
Ughly  probable  as  regards  those  languages  which  show  a  general 
nAnity  with  the  others,  but  nevertheless  difler  from  them  widely  in  their 
grammatical  structure  and  the  number  of  their  radical  forms. 

I  2.  On  the  other  hand,  this  comparison  of  languages  leads  to  many 
tmnHHf  with  respect  to  the  inidlectual  state  of  the  Greek  people,  which 
throir  an  unexpected  light  into  quarters  where  the  eye  of  the  historian 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  discover  nothing  but  darkness.  We  reject  as 
ntterly  untenable  the  notion  that  the  savages  of  Ghreece,  from  the  inar- 
ticulate cries  by  which  they  expressed  their  animal  wants,  and  from  the 
sounds  by  which  they  sought  to  imitate  the  impressions  of  outward 
object*,  gradually  arrived  at  the  harmonious  and  magnificent  language 
which  we  admire  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  So  far  is  this  hypothesis 
from  the  truth,  that  language  evidently  is  connected  with  the  power  of 
abstracting  or  of  forming  general  notions,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the 
■bfence  of  this  faculty.  It  is  plain  that  the  most  abstract  parts  of 
speech,  those  least  likely  to  arise  from  the  imitation  of  any  outward 
impression,  were  the  first  which  obtained  a  permanent  form;  and 
hence  those  parts  of  speech  appear  most  clearly  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  Indo-Teutonic  family.  Among  these  are  the  verb  **  to  be,"  the 
forms  of  which  seem  to  alternate  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  Lithuanian,  and 
the  Greek;  the  pronouns,  which  denote  the  most  general  relations 
of  persons  and  things  to  the  speaker;    the  numerals,  also  abstract 

*  8<>nM  of  the  Ameriesn  languages  are  rather  cumbersome  than  meagre  in  thes 
fframmmatical  forms }  and  some  are  much  more  widely  spread  than  others. — Note  bt 
Editor.  ' 
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terms,  altogether  independent  of  impressions  from  single  objects ;  and, 
lastly,  the  grammatical  forms,  by  which  the  actions  expressed  by  verbs 
are  referred  to  the  speaker,  and  the  objects  expressed  by  noons  are 
placed  in  the  most  various  relations  to  one  another.  The  luxuriance  of 
grammatical  forms  which  we  perceive  in  the  Greek  cannot  have  been 
of  late  introduction,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
language;  for  we  find  traces  of  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  cognate 
tongues,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  unless  the  languages  before 
they  diverged  had  possessed  these  forms  in  common :  thus  the  distinc- 
tion between  aorist  tenses,  which  represent  an  action  as  a  moment^ 
as  a  single  point,  and  others,  which  represent  it  as  continuous,  like  a 
prolonged  line,  occurs  in  Sanscrit  as  well  as  in  Greek. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  from  the 
time  that  the  progress  of  language  can  be  observ^  grammatical  fbrmSi 
such  as  the  signs  of  cases,  moods,  and  tenses,  have  never  been  increased 
in  number,  but  have  been  constantly  diminishing.  The  history  of  the 
Romance,  as  well  as  of  the  Germanic,  languages,  shows  in  the  clearesl 
manner  how  a  grammar,  once  powerful  and  copious,  has  been  gradually 
weakened  and  impoverished,  until  at  last  it  preserves  only  a  few  frag^ 
ments  of  its  ancient  inflections,  llie  ancient  languages,  especially 
the  Greek,  fmtunately  still  retained  the  chief  part  of  their  gram* 
matical  forms  at  the  time  of  their  literary  devek>pment;  thus,  for 
example,  little  was  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  Greek  language  from 
Homer  to  the  Athenian  orators.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  lux- 
uriance of  grammatical  forms  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  langruage, 
considered  merely  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Chinese  language,  which  is  merely  a  collection  of  radical  words  destitute 
6f  grammatical  forms,  can  express  even  philosophical  ideas  with  tolerable 
precision ;  and  the  English,  which,  from  the  mode  of  its  formation  by 
a  mixture  of  different  tongrues,  has  been  stripped  of  its  grammatical 
inflections  more  completely  than  any  other  European  language,  seems 
nevertheless,  even  to  a  foreigner,  to  be  distinguished  by  its  energetic 
ekiquence.  All  this  must  be  admitted  by  every  unprejudiced  inquirer ; 
but  yet  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  this  copiousness  of  grammatical 
forms,  and  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  which  they  express,  evince  a 
nicety  of  observation  and  a  faculty  of  distinguishing,  which  unques* 
tionably  prove  that  the  race  of  mankind  among  whom  these  kmguagea 
arose  was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  correctness  and  subtlety  of 
thought.  Nor  can  any  modem  European,  who  forms  in  his  mind  a 
lively  image  of  the  classical  languages  in  their  ancient  grammatical 
luxuriance,  and  compares  them  with  his  mother  tongue,  conceal  from 
himself  that  in  the  ancient  languages  the  words,  with  their  inflections, 
cbthed  as  it  were  with  muscles  and  sinews,  come  forward  like  living 
bodies,  full  of  expression  and  character ;  while  in  the  modern  tongues 
the  words  seem  shrunk  up  into  mere  skeletons.  Another  advantage 
which  betongs  to  the  fulness  of  grammatical  forms  is,  that  words  of 
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similar  sigaificadon  make  likewise  a  similar  impression  on  the  ear; 
whence  each  sentence  obtains  a  certain  symmetry  and,  even  where  Che 
coUocation  of  the  words  is  involved,  a  clearness  and  regularity,  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  efibct  produced  on  the  eye  by  the  parts  of  a  wel^ 
pp^portioned  building «  whereas,  in  the  languages  which  have  k)st  their 
grammatical  forms,  either  the  lively  expression  of  the  feeling  is  hin- 
dered by  an  unvarying  and  monotonous,  collocation  of  the  words,  or 
the  hearer  is  compelled  to  strain  his  attention,  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence.  Modern  lan- 
guages seem  to  attempt  to  win  their  way  at  once  to  the  understanding 
without  dwelling  in  the  ear ;  while  the  classical  languages  of  antiquity 
seek  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  correi^nding  effect  on  the  outward 
s^nse,  and  to  assist  the  mind  by  previously  filling  the  ear,  as  it  were, 
with  an  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  meaning  sought  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  words. 

§  3.  These  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  inte- 
grity by  literacy  works  and  have  been  cultivated  by  poets  and  orators. 
We  shall  now  limit  our  regards  to  the  Greek  language  alone,  and  shall 
attempt  to  exhibit  its  more  prominent  and  characteristic  features  as 
compared  with  those  of  its  sbter  tongues.  In  the  sounds  which  were 
focmed  by  the  various  articulation  of  the  voice,  the  Greek  language  hits 
that  ha{^y  medium  which  characterises  all  the  mental  productions  of 
this  people,  in  being  equally  removed,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  super- 
abundant fulness,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  meagreness  and  tenuity  of 
sound,  by  which  other  languages  are  variously  deformed.  If  we  com- 
pare the  GreeiL  with  that  language  which  comes  next  to  it  in  fitness 
for  a  lofty  and  flowing  style  of  poetry,  viz.,  the  Sanscrit,  this  latter 
eertainly  has  some  classes  of  consonants  not  to  be  found  in  the  Greek, 
the  sounds  of  which  it,  is  almost  impossible  for  an  European  mouth  to 
iBiitate  and  distinguish.:  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  is  much  richer 
in  short  vowels  than  the  Sanscrit,  whose  most  harmonious  poetry  would 
weary  our  ears  by  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  A  sound ;  and  it 
possesses  an  astonishing  abundance  of  diphthongs,  and  tones  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  vowels,  which  a  Greek  mouth  could  alone  distin- 
guish with  the  requisite  nicety,  and  which,  therefore,  aie  necessarily 
confounded  by  the  modern  European  pronunciation.  We  may  likewise 
perceive  in  the  Greek  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  harmony^  which,  in 
different  nations,  have  caused  the  rejection  of  different  combinations  of 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  which  have  increased  the  soflness  and 
beauty  of  languages,  though  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their  ter- 
minations and  characteristic  features.  By  the  operation  of  the  lattet 
cause,  the  Greek  has,  in  many  places,  lost  its  resemblance  to  the 
f>ri^inul  type,  which,  although  not  now  preserved  in  any  one  of  the 
oxtant  languages,  may  be  restored  by  conjecture  from  all  of  them ;  even 
here,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  correct  taste  and  fcelinfc 
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of  the  Greeks  led  them  to  a  happy  mixtuse  of  the  consonant  and  vowel 
sounds,  by  which  streng^  has  been  reconciled  with  softness,  and  har- 
mony with  strongly  marked  peculiarities;  while  the  language  has,  at 
the  same  time,  in  its  multifarious  dialects,  preserved  a  variety  of  sound 
and  character,  which  fit  it  for  the  most  discordant  kinds  of  poetical  and 
proeie  composition. 

§  4.  We  must  not  pass  over  one  important  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  early  condition  of  the 
Greek  nation,  and  which  may  be  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  pre- 
figuring the  subsequent  character  of  its  civilisation.  In  order  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  our  meaning,  we  will  ask  any  person  who  is 
acquainted  with  Greek,  to  recal  to  his  mind  the  toils  and  fatigue  which 
he  underwent  in  mastering  the  forms  of  the  language,  and  the  difficulty 
which  he  found  to  impress  them  on  his  memory ;  when  his  mind,  vainty 
attempting  to  discover  a  reason  for  such  anomalies,  was  almost  in  despair 
at  finding  that  so  large  a  number  of  verbs  derive  their  tenses  from  the 
most  various  roots ;  that  one  verb  uses  only  the  first,  another  only  the 
second,  aorist,  and  that  even  the  individual  persons  of  the  aoristare 
sometimes  compounded  of  the  forms  of  the  first  and  second  aorists  respec* 
lively ;  and  that  many  verbs  and  substantives  have  retained  only  single 
or  a  few  forms,  which  have  been  left  standing  by  themselves,  like  the 
remains  of  a  past  age.  The  convulsions  and  catastrophes  of  which  we  see 
so  many  traces  around  us  in  the  frame-work  of  the  world  have  not  been 
confined  to  external  nature  alone.  The  structure  of  languages  also  has 
evidently,  in  ages  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  literature,  suffered  some 
violent  shocks,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  received  Uieir  impulse  from 
migrations  or  internal  discord ;  and  the  elements  of  the  lang^uage,  having 
been  thrown  in  confusion  together,  were  afterwards  re-arranged,  and 
combined  into  a  new  whole.  Above  all  is  this  true  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  bears  strong  marks  of  having  originally  formed  part  of  a 
great  and  regular  plan,  and  of  having  been  reconstructed  on  a  new 
system  from  the  fragments  of  the  former  edifice.  The  same  is  doubtless 
also  the  cause  of  the  great  variety  of  dialects  which  existed  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  neighbouring  nations; — a  variety,  of  which  mention 
is  made  at  so  early  a  date  as  the  Homeric  poems*.  As  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks  is  intersected  to  a  remarkable  degree  by  moun- 
tains and  sea,  and  thus  was  unfitted  by  Nature  to  serve  as  the  habitation 
of  a  uniform  population,  collected  in  large  states,  like  the  plains  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Ganges ;  and  as,  for  this  reason,  the  Greek  people  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  separate  tribes,  some  of  which  attract  our 
attention  in  the  early  fabulous  age,  others  in  the  later  historical  period ; 
so  likewise  the  Greek  language  was  divided,  to  an  unexampled  extent, 
into  various  dialects,  which  differed  fit)m  each  other  according  to  the 

*  In  Ili^  it  804,  and  iv.  437,  there  i§  roention  of  the  varietv  of  dialects  among  the 
allies  of  the  Trojans ;  and  in  Odyssey^  idx.  175,  among  the  Greek  tribes  in  Cx«Ce» 
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several  tribes  and  territories..  In  what  relation  the  dialects  of  the 
Pelasgians,  Dryopes,  Abantes,  Leleges,  Epeans,  and  other  races  widely 
difiused  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Grecian  history,  may  have  stood  to  one 
another,  is  indeed  a  question  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  answer; 
but  thus  much  is  evident,  that  the  number  of  these  tribes,  and  their 
frequent  migrations,  by  mixing  and  confounding  the  different  races, 
contributed  powerfully  to  produce  that  irregularity  of  structure  which 
characterises  the  Greek  language  in  its  very  earliest  monuments. 

§  5.  The  primitive  tribes  just  mentioned,  which  were  the  earliest 
occupants  of  Greece  known  to  tradition,  and  of  which  the  Pelasgians, 
and  after  them  the  Lbleoes,  were  the  most  extended,  unquestionably 
did  much  for  the  first  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  foundation  of  insti- 
tutions for  divine  worship,  and  the  first  establishment  of  a  regular  order 
of  society.     The  Pelasgians^  widely  scattered  over  Greece,  and  having 
their  settlements  in  the  most  fertile  regions  (as  the  vale  of  the  Peneus 
in  Thessaly,  the  lower  districts  of  Bceotia,  and  the  plains  of  Argos 
and  Sicyon),  appear,  before  the  time  when  they  wandered  through 
Ghreece  in  isolated  bodies,  as  a  nation  attached  to  their  own  dwelling- 
places,  fond  of  building  towns,  which  they  fortified  with  walb  of  a 
colossal  size,  and   zealously  worshipping  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth,  which  made  their  fields  fruitful  and  their  cattle  prosperous.     The 
mythical  genealogies  of  Argos  competed  as  it  were  with  those  of 
Sicyon ;  and  both  these  cities,  by  a  long  chain  of  patriarchal  princes 
(most  of  whom  are  merely  personifications  of  the  country,  its  mountains 
and  rivers),  were  able  to  place  their  origin  at  a  period  of  the  remotest 
antiquity.     The  Leleges  also  (with  whom  were  connected  the  Locrians 
In  Northern  Greece  and  the  Epeans  in  Peloponnesus),  although  they 
bad  fewer  fixed  settlements,  and  appear  to  have  led  a  rougher  and 
more  warlike  life — such  as  still  prevailed  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Northern  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  historian  Thucydides — yet  cele- 
brated their  national  heroes,  especially  Deucalion  and  his  descendants, 
as  founders  of  cities  and  temples,     fiut  there  is  no  trace  of  any  peculiar 
creation  of  the  intellect  having  developed  itself  among  these  races,  or  of 
any  poems  in  which  they  displayed  any  peculiar  character ;  and  whe- 
ther it  may  be  possible  to  discover  any  characteristic  and  distinct  features 
in  the  legends  of  the  gods  and  heroes  who  belong  to  the  territories 
occupied  by  these  different  tribes  is  a  question  which  must  be  deferred 
until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  mythology.     It  is 
however  much  to  be  lamented  that,  with  our  sources  of  information,  it 
seems  impossible  to  form  a  well-grounded  opinion  on  the  dialects  of 
these  ancient  tribes  of  Greece,  by  which  they  were  doubtless  precisely 
distinguished  from  one  another;  and  any  such  attempt  appears  the 
more  hopeless,  as  even  of  the  dialects  which  were  spoken  in  the  several 
territories  of  Greece  within  the  historical  period  we  have  only  a  scanty 
knowledge,  by  means  of  a  few  inscriptions  and  the  statements  of  gram- 
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marians,  wherever  they  had  not  ohtained  a  literary  cultivation  and 
celebrity  by  the  labours  of  poets  and  prose  writers. 

Of  more  influence,  however,  on  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  Greeks  was  the  distinction  of  the  tribes  and  their 
dialects,  established  at  a  period  which,  from  the  domination  of  war- 
like and  conquering  races  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  a  bold 
spirit  of  enterprise,  was  called  the  heroic  age.  It  is  at  this  time,  before 
the  migration  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus  and  the  settlements 
in  Asia  Minor,  that  the  seeds  must  have  been  sown  of  an  opposition 
between  the  races  and  dialects  of  Ghreece,  which  exercised  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  state  of  civil  society,  and  thus  on  the  direction 
of  the  mental  energies  of  the  peqple,  of  their  poetry,  art,  and  literature. 
If  we  consider  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  language,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted by  means  of  its  literary  monuments,  they  appear  to  fall  into  two 
great  classes,  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  characteristic 
marks.  The  one  class  is  formed  by  the  .^oUc  dialect ;  a  name,  indeed, 
under  which  the  Greek  grammarians  included  dialects  very  different 
from  one  another,  as  in  later  times  everything  was  comprehended  under 
the  term  JSolic,  which  was  not  Ionic,  Attic,  or  Doric.  According  to 
this  acceptation  of  the  term  about  three-fourths  of  the  Greek  nation 
consisted  of  iEolians,  and  dialects  were  classed  together  as  ^olic  which 
(as  is  evident  from  the  more  ancient  inscriptions)  differed  more  from 
one  another  than  from  the  Doric ;  as,  for  example,  the  Thessalian  and 
JStolian,  the  Boeotian  and  Elean  dialects.  The  iSolians,  however,  pro- 
periy  $o  calied  (who  occur  in  mythology  under  this  appellation),  lived 
at  this  early  period  in  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  south  of  the  Peneus,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Thessaliotis,  and  from  thence  as  far  as  the  Paga- 
aetic  Bay.  We  also  find  in  the  same  mythical  age  a  branch  of  the 
iEolian  race,  in  southern  ^tolia,  in  possession  of  Calydon ;  this  frag- 
ment of  the  .^olians,  however,  afterwards  disappears  from  history,  while 
the  ^olians  of  Thessaly,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Boeotians,  two 
generations  after  the  Trojan  war,  migrated  into  the  country  which  was 
called  after  them  Boeotia,  and  from  thence,  soon  afterwards,  mixed  with 
other  races,  to  the  maritime  districts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
from  that  time  forward  received  the  name  of  iGolis  in  Asia  Minor  ^« 
It  is  in  this  latter  iGolis  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the  ^olian 
dialect,  through  the  lyric  poets  of  the  Lesbian  school,  the  origin  and 
character  of  which  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter.     On  the 

*  We  here  only  reckon  those  iColians  who  were  in  fact  considered  as  belongnnar 
to  the  ^olian  race,  and  not  all  the  tribes  which  were  ruled  by  heroes,  whom  Hesio 


b  the  fragnaent  of  the  weu,  calls  sons  of  ^olus  ;  although  this  genealogy  iustifiet 
lis  m  aasominff  a  dose  affinity  between  thuse  races,  which  is  also  confirmed  oy  other 
testimonies.     In  thii  sense  the  Minyans  of  Orchomenus  and  lolcus,  ruled  by  the 


ifiolids .  Athamas  and  Gretheus,  were  of  >£ulian  ori^n ;  a  nation  which,  by  the 
stability  of  its  political  institutions,  its  spirit  of  enterpnse,  even  for  maritime  expe- 
ditions, and  its  colossal  buildings,  holds  a  pre-eminent  rank  among  the  tribes  of  the 
mythical  age  of  Greece.    (See  Uesiodj  Fragm.  28;  ed.  Gaisford. 
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whole  it  may  be  sud  of  diia  diafect,  as  of  Uie  BcBotian  in  its  earlier 
form,  that  it  bears  an  arehnic  divacier,  and  ■pproarhfii  nearest  to  the 
source  of  the  Greek  language ;  bence  the  Latin,  as  being  connected 
with  the  most  ancient  fonn  of  the  Greek,  has  a  ckise  affinity  with  it,  and 
in  general  the  agieement  wilh  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Q«^ 
manic  family  is  always  moet  percepiibfe  in  the  -Eolic.  A  mere  variety 
of  the  .Eolic  was  the  dialect  of  the  Dork  race,  which  originaUy  was 
confined  to  a  narrow  distiict  in  Northern  Greece,  but  was  afterwards 
spread  over  the  Pekiponnesus  and  other  regions  by  that  importanl  move- 
ment of  population  which  was  called  the  Return  of  the  Heracleids.  It 
is  characteriied  by  strength  and  breadth,  as  shown  in  its  fondness  for 
simple  open  vowel  sounds,  and  its  a^^nsaon  for  sibilants.  Much  more 
ditferent  fh>m  the  original  type  is  the  oOier  leading  dialect  of  the  Greek 
liinguage,  the  /onic,  which  took  its  origin  in  the  mother-country,  and 
was  by  the  Ionic  cobnies,  which  sailed  finom  Athens,  carried  over  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  underwent  still  further  changes.  Its  character- 
istics are  softness  and  lii(uidness  of  sound,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
concurrence  of  N-owels,  among  whieh,  not  the  broad  a  and  o,  but  the 
thinner  sounds  of  f  and  w,  were  most  prevalent ;  among  the  consonants 
the  tendency  to  the  use  of  t  is  most  discernible.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  wherever  the  Ionic  dialect  difiers  either  in  vowels  or  consonants, 
from  the  iEolic,  it  also  difiers  from  the  original  type,  as  may  be 
discovered  by  a  comparison  of  the  cognate  languagea;  it  must  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  peculiar  form  of  the  Greek,  which  was  deve- 
loped within  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  territory.  It  is  probable  that 
this  dialect  was  spoken  not  only  by  the  lonians,  but  also,  at  least  one 
veiy  similar,  by  the  ancient  Achsaps;  since  the  Achsans  in  the 
genealogical  legends  concerning  the  descendants  of  Hellen  are  repre- 
sented as  the  brothers  of  the  lonians :  this  h}-pothesis  would  also  explain 
how  the  ancient  epic  poems,  in  which  the  lonians  are  scarcely  men* 
tioned,  but  the  Achaean  race  plays  the  principal  part,  were  written  in  a 
dialect  which,  though  difi*ering  in  many  respects  from  the  genuine  Ionic, 
has  yet  the  closest  resemblance  to  it. 

Even  from  these  first  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  dialects  we 
might  be  led  to  expect  that  those  features  would  be  devekiped  in  the 
institutions  and  literature  of  the  several  races  which  we  find  in  their 
actual  history.  In  the  M<dic  and  Doric  tribes  we  should  be  prepared 
to  find  the  order  of  society  regulated  by  those  ancient  customs  and 
principles  which  had  been  early  established  among  the  Greeks ;  their 
dialects  at  least  show  a  strong  disposition  to  retain  the  archaic  forms, 
without  much  tendency  to  refinement.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
every  thing  is  more  strongly  expressed,  and  comes  forward  in  a  more 
prominent  light  than  among  theiEoIians;  and  as  their  dialect  every- 
where prefers  the  broad,  strong,  and  rough  tones,  and  introduces  them 
liout  with  unbendmg  regularity,  so  we  might  naturally  look  among 
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them  for  a  diqpo^Ukia  to  carry  a  spirit  of  austerity  and  of  reverence  for 
ancient  cuatom  through  the  entire  frame  of  civil  and  private  society. 
The  Jonufng^  on  the  other  hand,  show  even  in  their  dialect  a  strong 
tendency  to  modify  ancient  forms  according  to  their  taste  and  humour, 
together  with  a  constant  endeavour  to  polish  and  refine»  which  was 
doubtless  the  cause  why  this  dialect,  although  of  later  date  and  of 
secondary  origin,  was  first  employed  in  finished  poetical  compofiitiovck 


CHAPTER  II*. 


f  1.  The  earliest  fonn  of  the  Greek  religion  not  portrayed  in  the  Homeric  poems. — 
(  2.  The  Olympic  deities,  as  described  by  Homer.— -f  3.  Earlier  fonn  of  worship 
in  Greece  directed  to  the  oatward  objects  of  Nature. — }  4.  Character  and  attrt- 
biitea  of  the  several  Greek  deities,  as  personifications  of  the  powers  and  objects  of 
Nature. — (  5.  Subsequent  modification  of  these  ideas>  as  displayed  in  the  Ho- 
meric description  of  the  same  deities. 

§  1.  Next  to  the  formation  of  language,  reHgion  is  the  earliest  object 
of  attention  to  mankind,  and  therefore  exercises  a  most  important 
influence  on  all  the  productions  of  the  human  intellect.  Although 
poetry  has  arisen  at  a  very  early  date  among  many  nations,  and  ages 
which  were  as  yet  quite  unskilled  in  the  other  fine  arts  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  poetical  enthusiasm,  yet  the  development  of  religious 
notions  and  usages  is  always  prior,  in  point  of  time,  to  poetry.  No 
nation  has  ever  been  found  entirely  destitute  of  notions  of  a  superior 
race  of  beings  exercising  an  influence  on  mankind ;  but  tribes  have 
existed  without  songs,  or  compositions  of  any  kind  which  could  be 
considered  as  poetry.  Providence  has  evidently  first  given  mankind 
that  knowledge  of  which  they  are  most  in  need ;  and  has,  from  the 
beginning,  scattered  among  th^  nations  of  the  entire  world  a  glimmering 
of  that  light  which  was,  at  a  later  period,  to  be  manifested  in  brighter 
eflulgence. 

This  consideration  must  make  it  evident  that,  although  the  Homeric 
poems  belong  to  the  first  age  of  the  Greek  poetry^  they  nevertheless 
cannot  be  viewed  as  monuments  of  the  first  period  of  the  development 
of  the  Greek  religion.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  that  the  notions  concerning 
the  gods  must  have  undergone  many  changes  before  (partly,  indeed,  by 
means  of  the  poets  themselves)  they  assumed  that  form  under  which 

^  We  have  thought  it  absolutely  essential,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  in  treating 
of  the  deities  of  the  ancient  Greek  religion,  to  use  the  names  by  which  they  wete 
known  to  the  Greeks.  As  these,' however,  may  louod  strange  to  persons  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  lan^i^ge,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  sods  of  the  Romans  with 
which  they  were  io  later  times  severally  identified,  and  by  whose  names  they  are 
remoMmlir  koown :  — Zrau,  Jupiter;  Uera^  Juno;  Mhema,  Mioerva;  AreM,  Mars; 
AriemU,  Diana ;  HermeM,  Mercury ;  Drmeter,  Ceres ;  Cora^  Proser]jine ;  Uepfuntut, 
Volcan ;  Bueitiom.  Nrptuoe ;  Aphrodite,  Venus ;  Diotufna,  Bacchus. 
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they  appear  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  description  given  by  Home*' 
of  the  life  of  the  gods  in  the  palace  of  Zeus  on  Olympus  is  doubtless  as 
different  from  the  feeling  and  the  conception  with  which  the  ancient 
Pelasgian  lifled  up  hi  ^ands  and  voice  to  the  Zeus  of  Dodona,  whose 
dwelling  was  in  the  otk  if  the  forest,  as  the  palace  of  a  Priam  or  Aga- 
memnon from  the  hut  which  one  of  the  original  settlers  constructed  of  un- 
hewn trunks  in  a  solitary  pasture,  in  the  midst  of  his  flocks  and  herds. 

§  2.  The  conceptions  of  the  gods,  as  manifested  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  are  perfectly  suited  to  a  time  when  the  most  distinguished  and 
prominent  part  of  the  people  devoted  their  lives  to  the  occupation  of 
arms  and  to  the  transaction  of  public  business  in  common  ;  which  time 
was  the  period  in  which  the  heroic  spirit  was  developed.  On  Olympus, 
lying  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece,  the  highest  mountain  of 
this  country,  whose  siunmit  seems  to  touch  the  heavens,  there  rules 
an  assembly  or  family  of  gods ;  the  chief  of  which,  Zeus,  summons  at 
his  pleasure  the  other  gods  to  council,  as  Agamemnon  summons  the 
other  princes.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  decrees  of  fate,  and  is  able  to 
guide  them ;  and,  as  being  himself  king  among  the  gods,  he  gives  the 
kings  of  the  earth  their  power  and  dignity.  By  his  side  is  a  wife,  whose 
station  entitles  her  to  a  large  share  of  his  rank  and  dominion ;  and  a 
daughter  of  a  masculine  complexion,  a  leader  of  battles,  and  a  protec- 
tress of  citadels^  who  by  her  wise  counsels  deserves  the  confidence  which 
her  father  bestows  on  her ;  besides  these  a  number  of  gods,  with  various 
degrees  of  kindred,  who  have  each  their  proper  place  and  allotted  duty 
in  the  divine  palace.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  attention  of  this 
divine  council  is  chiefly  turned  to  the  fortunes  of  nations  and  cities,  and 
especially  to  the  adventures  and  enterprises  of  the  heroes,  who,  being 
themselves  for  the  most  part  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  gods,  form 
the  connecting  link  between  them  and  the  ordinary  herd  of  mankind. 

§  3.  Doubtless  such  a  notion  of  the  gods  as  we  have  just  described 
was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  princes  oF  Ithaca,  or  any  other  Greek 
territory,  who  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  chief  king  at  the  common 
meal,  and  to  whom  some  bard  sung  the  newest  song  of  the  bold  adven- 
tures of  heroes.  But  how  could  this  religion  satisfy  the  mere  country- 
man, who  wished  to  believe  that  in  seed-time  and  in  harvest,  in  winter 
and  in  summer,  the  divine  protection  was  thrown  over  him;  who 
anxiously  sought  to  offer  his  thanks  to  the  gods  for  all  kinds  of  rural 
prosperity,  for  the  warding  off  of  all  danger  from  the  seed  and  from  the 
cattle  ?  As  the  heroic  age  of  the  Greek  nation  was  preceded  by  another, 
in  which  the  cultivaticHi  of  the  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  different 
districts,  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the  inhabitants  (which  may 
be  called  the  Pdasgian  period)^  so  likewise  there  are  sufficient  traces 
and  remnants  of  a  state  of  the  Grecian  religion,  in  which  the  gods  were 
considered  as  exhibiting  their  power  chiefly  in  the  operations  of  outward 
nature,  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  year. 
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Imaginaticm — whose  operatioos  are  most  active,  and  whose  expressions 
are  most  simple  and  natural  in  the  childhood  both  of  nations  and  indi- 
viduab — kd  these  early  inhabitants  to  discover,  not  only  in  the  general 
phenomena  of  vegetation,  the  unfolding  and  death  oi  the  leaf  and 
flower,  and  in  the  moist  and  dry  seasons  of  the  year,  but  also  in  the 
peculiar  physical  character  of  certain  districts,  a  sign  of  the  alternately 
hostile  or  peaceful,  hi^ppy  or  ill-omened  coincidence  oi  certain  deities. 
There  are  still  preserved  in  the  Greek  mythology  many  legends  of  a 
charming,  and  at  the  same  time  touching  simpUcity,  which  had  their 
origin  at  this  period,  when  the  Greek  religion  bore  the  character  of  a 
worship  of  the  powers  of  Nature.  It  sometimes  also  occurs  that  those 
parts  of  mythology  which  vpfer  to  the  origin  of  civil  society,  to  the 
alliances  of  princes,  and  to  military  expeditions,  are  closely  interwoven 
with  mythical  narratives,  which  when  minutely  examined  are  found  to 
contain  nothing  definite  on  the  acts  of  particular  heroes,  but  only  describe 
physical  phenomena,  and  other  circumstances  of  a  general  character, 
and  whidi  have  been  combined  with  the  heroic  fables  only  through  a 
forgetfulness  of  dieir  original  form ;  a  confusion  which  naturally  arose, 
when  in  later  times  the  original  connexion  of  the  gods  with  the  ag^cies 
of  Nature  was  more  and  more  forgotten,  and  those  of  their  attributes  and 
acts  which  had  reference  to  the  conduct  of  human  life,  the  government 
of  states,  or  moral  principles,  were  perpetually  brought  into  more  pro- 
minent notice.  It  often  happens  that  the  original  meaning  of  narratives 
of  this  kind  may  be  deciphered  when  it  had  been  completely  hidden 
from  the  most  learned  mythologists  of  antiquity.  But  though  this 
process  of  investigation  is  often  laboripus,  and  may,  ailer  all,  lead  only  to 
uncertain  results,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mutilation  and 
obscuring  of  the  ancient  mythological  legends  by  the  poets  of  later  timet 
aflfords  the  strongest  proof  of  their  high  antiquity ;  as  the  most  ancient 
buildings  are  most  discoloured  and  impaired  by  time. 

§  4.  An  inquiry,  of  which  the  object  should  be  to  select  and  unite  all 
the  parts  of  the  Greek  mythology  which  have  reference  to  natural 
phenomena  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  although  it -has  never  been 
regularly  undertaken,  would  doubtless  show  that  the  earliest  religion  of 
the  Greeks  was  founded  on  the  same  notions  as  the  chief  part  of  the 
religions. of  the  East,  particularly  of  that  part  of  the  East  which  was 
nearest  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor.  The  Ghreek  mind,  however,  even  in 
this  the  earliest  of  its  productions,  appears  richer  and  more  various  in  its 
forms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  a  loftier  and  a  wider  range,  than  is 
the  case  in  the  religion  of  the  oriental  neighbours  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Phrygrians,  Lydians,  and  Syrians.  In  the  religion  of  these  nations,  the 
combination  and  contrast  of  two  beings  (Baal  and  Astarte),  the  one  male, 
representing  the  productive,  and  the  other  female,  representing  the 
passive  and  nutritive  powers  of  Nature,  and  the  alternation  of  two 
states,  viz.,  the  stiangth  and  vigour,  and  the  weakness  and  death  of 
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the  male  personification  of  Nature,  of  which  die  first  was  ceWbnited 
with  vehement  joy,  the  faster  with  excessive  lamentation,  recar  in  a 
perpetmd  cyde,  which  most  in  the  end  have  wearied  and  stapified  the 
mittd.  The  Grecian  worship  of  Natnre,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  the 
Tarioos  forms  which  it  assumed  in  different  places,  places  one  deity,  as 
the  highest  (rf*  all,  at  the  head  of  the  entire  system,  the  God  of  heattn 
and  light ;  for  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  ZeuM  is  shown  by 
the  occarrence  of  the  same  root  (Dhf)  with  the  same  signification,  even 
in  the  Sanscrit^,  and  hy  the  preservation  of  several  of  its  derivatives 
which  remained  in  common  use  both  in  Ch^ek  and  Latin,  all  containing 
the  notion  of  heaven  and  day.  With  this  god  of  the  heavens,  who 
dwells  in  the  pure  expanse  of  ether,  is  associated,  though  not  as  a  being 
of  the  same  rank,  the  goddess  of  the  Earth,  who  in  different  temples 
(which  may  be  considered  as  the  mother-churches  of  the  Grecian 
religion)  was  worshipped  under  different  names,  Hera,  Demeter^  Dione, 
and  some  others  of  less  celebrity.  Hie  marriage  of  Zeus  with  this  god- 
dess (which  signified  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  in  the  fertilizing 
rains)  was  a  sacred  solemnity  in  the  worship  of  these  deities.  Besides 
this  goddess,  other  beings  are  associated  on  one  side  with  the  Supreme 
God,  who  are  personifications  of  certain  of  his  energies ;  powerful  deities 
who  carry  the  infiuence  of  light  over  the  earth,  and  destroy  the  opposing 
powers  df  darkness  and  confiision :  as  Athena^  bom  from  the  head  of 
her  fadier,  in  the  height  of  the  heavens ;  and  Apollo^  the  pure  and 
shining  god  of  a  worship  belonging  to  other  races,  but  who  even  in 
his  original  form  was  a  god  of  light.  On  the  other  side  are  deities, 
allied  with  the  earth  and  dwelling  in  her  dark  recesses;  and  as  all 
Kfe  appears  not  only  to  spring  from  the  earth,  but  to  return  to  that 
whence  it  sprung,  these  deities  are  for  the  most  part  also  connected  with 
death :  as  HermeM^  who  brings  up  the  treasures  of  fruitfulness  from  the 
depth  of  the  earth,  and  the  child,  now  lost  and  now  recovered  by  her 
mother  Demeter,  Cora^  the  goddess  both  cf  flourishing  and  of  decaying 
Nature.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  element  of  water  {Postidon) 
should  also  be  introduced  into  this  assemblage  of  the  personified  powers 
of  Nature,  and  should  be  peculiarly  combined  vrith  the  goddess  of  the 
Earth  :  and  that  fire  (Hephtestus)  should  be  represented  as  a  powerful 
principle  derived  from  heaven  and  having  dominion  on  the  earth,  and 
be  closely  allied  with  the  goddess  who  sprang  from  the  head  of  the  god 
of  the  heavens.  Other  deities  are  less  important  and  necessary  parts  of 
this  system,  as  Aphrodite,  whose  worship  was  evidently  for  the  most  part 
propagated  over  Greece  from  Cyprus  and  Cythera  f  by  the  influence  of 

*  The  root  DIU  b  moct  dearly  seen  in  the  obliqtie  cases  of  Zeus,  AiPit  AiFiy  in  which 
the  V  has  passed  into  the  consonant  form  F :  whereas  in  Zivt)  as  in  other  Greek 
wordv,  the  sound  DI  has  passed  into  Z,  and  the  vowel  has  heen  lengthened.  In  the 
Latin  ^/rii  {imvt  in  Umbnan)  the  D  has  been  lost  before  I,  which,  however,  is  pre- 
serTo«l  in  rnaoy  otlMr  deriTatives  of  the  same  root,  as  ^i>«,  dmm. 

f  See  Herod,  i.  105 ;  and  Hist  of  Rome,  pp.  121,  12'JL 
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8yioplMBiiician  tribes.  Asm  sugulHrbeiiip,  however,  in  litt  i 
the  Greek  dehieB,  stands  the  diaiigesblegodorfloinsfaB^,deciyHip,Mdl 
teiiavatedNatiiie,Bia»yfiM,  whose  altenatejojBaiidsafferiBgs,awli 
TeUoas  adventures,  show  a  strong  resemblsBoe  to  tittforai  which  veK 
notions  assumed  in  Asia  Minor.  Introdnoed  by  the  llancians  (a  tribe 
which  spread  from  the  north  <^Greeoe  inio  the  interior  of  the  oonntry), 
and  not,  like  the  gods  of  Oljmpos,  reoogniaed  byaO  the  raoes  «f  die 
Greeks,  Dionysus  always  remained  torn  oeitain  degree  estranged  fiom  the 
rest  of  the  godb,  ahhough  his  attributes  had  eridentiy  most  afinity  widi 
those  of  Demeter  and  Cora.  But  in  this  isolalcd  poiitiaB,  Dionysns 
exercises  an  important  infinenoe  on  the  spirit  of  die  Greek  nation,  and 
both  in  sculpture  and  poetry  gives  rise  to  a  dass  of  feelings  wfaidi  agree 
in  displaying  more  powerinl  emotions  of  the  mind,  a  boUer  flight  of  the 
imagination,  and  more  acute  sensations  of  pam  awl  pleasnre,  than  were 
exhibited  on  occasions  where  this  influence  did  not  operate. 

§  5.  In  like  manner  the  Homeric  poems  (which  instruct  ns  not 
merely  by  their  direct  statements,  but  alao  by  their  indirect  alkisions,  not 
onty  by  what  they  soy,  but  also  by  what  they  do  mot  ssy),  when  atten- 
ttrely  considered,  clearly  show  how  this  ancient  religion  of  nature  sank 
into  the  shade  as  compared  with  the  salient  and  conspicnons  forms  of 
the  deities  of  the  heroic  age.  The  godswho  dweD  on  Olympus  scarcely 
appear  at  all  in  connexioii  with  natural  phenomena.  Zeus  chiefly 
exercises  his  powers  as  a  ruler  and  a  king;  althougfa  he  is  stiD  designated 
(by  epithets  doubtleas  (rf*  high  antiquity)  as  the  god  of  the  ether  and 
the  storms* ;  as  in  much  later  times  the  old  picturesque  expression  was 
used,  *'  What  is  Zeus  doing?"  for  **  What  kind  of  weather  is  it  ?"  In 
the  Homeric  conception  of  Hera,  Athena,  and  Apollo,  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  reference  of  these  deities  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  arrival  of  the  serene  spring,  and  the  like ;  which, 
however,  can  be  discovered  in  other  mythical  legends  concerning  them, 
and  still  more  in  the  ceremonies  practised  at  their  festivals,  which 
generally  contain  the  most  ancient  ideas.  Hephaestus  has  passed  from 
the  powerful  god  of  fire  in  heaven  and  in  earth  into  a  laborious  smith 
and  worker  of  metals,  who  performs  his  duty  by  making  armour  and 
arms  for  the  other  gods  and  their  favourite  heroes.  As  to  Hermes,  there 
are  some  stories  in  which  he  is  represented  ss  giving  fruitfiilness  to  cattle, 
in  his  capacity  of  the  rural  god  of  Arcadia ;  from  which,  by  means  of 
various  metamorphoses,  he  is  transmuted  into  the  messenger  of  Zeus, 
and  the  servant  crif  the  gods. 

Tliose  deities,  however,  which  stood  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
relations  of  human  Hfe,  and  especially  from  the  military  and  political 
actions  of  the  princes,  and  could  not  easily  be  brought  into  connexion 
with  them,  are  for  that  reason  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  never 
take  any  part  in  the  events  described  by  him  ;  in  general  they  keep  aloof 


a»r9m\  c«  m 


ik  agricnltore 
tlie  coirtii  as 
Fekflgk  time 
JMTrtkfffiliitj;  bat 
fcgfaigs  csciiMi  hw  tbe  warship  c£  diis  goddess  and 
lOHi  ibe  briaeU.  with  drep  lif  nrnwia,  torm  frooi  her 
d  leunq wl  with  euue^f^c  joy  evtry  spfMg)  constantly 
Inureonlike  those  which  were  coonccicd  with  the  odier 
j|H«k  of  OlTBipaiw  Uenoe  her  worship  gnAaaSkf  obtained  a  pecnfiar 
itmmt  and  diidly  finom  this  cause  ajswnmcd  the  character  of  aifilirrief  : 
thA  K«,  reSifpoas  aoiminitifs  in  which  no  one  ooold  participate  without 
;  a  prerioos  cereoKUT  of  admission  and  initiatinn  In 
HooMT  was,  by  a  just  and  oonect  taste,  led  to  peroeire  that 
Dewefer,  together  with  the  other  diviiie  beings  bekxigiBg  to  her«  had 
nothing  in  cnamon  with  the  gods  whom  the  epic  muse  aawrmblrd  about 
Ihetfaraneof  Zeos:  and  it  was  the  same  feeling  which  also  pre^ntedhini 
fmtm  mixing  vp  Dionysos.  the  other  leading  deity  of  the  mystic  worship 
of  the  Gfceka,  with  the  subject  of  his  poem,  ahhoogh  this  god  is 
mt  ntkmed  by  him  as  n  divine  being,  of  a  marfeUous  nature,  stima- 
lating  the  mind  to  joy  and  enthnsiasm. 


i 


CHAPTER  III. 

4  %,  Fiftt  HtmU  9i  Gfcek  poHiy.  FUintiYe  aongt  of  hmhandmca,— ^  2.  Deacrip* 
iitm  id  icvcfal  oC  tbcM  tongt,  vis.  the  lioas.— $  3^  The  Ulearas,  the  Sccphruh 
tlMT  lityencfy  tbe  Bomos,  the  Maneros,  and  the  Uments  for  HjIm  and  Adoni*. 
-^  4.  The  Pnaa,  tta  origin  and  character. — \  5.  The  Tbraet,  or  lament  for  the 
4«a4,  aad  the  Hpmemaem^  or  bridal  lon^. — §  6.  Origin  and  character  of  the  chomi. 
-—4  T-  AatinU  poets  who  compoeed  aacred  hymns,  divided  into  three  classes,  t'ii. 
those  esMMCted,  L  With  the  worship  of  Apollo;  ii.  Whh  the  worship  of  Demeter 
sad  DioaysiM ;  and  iii.  With  the  Phrygian  wonhip  of  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  of 
the  Cofyhantes,  Ac — }  8.  Eiq>lan«tion  of  the  Thracian  origin  of  serendof  the 
early  Greek  poets. — ^  9.  Influence  of  the  early  Thradan  or  Pierian  poets  on  the 
epic  poetry  of  Homer. 

f  1.  Many  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  poetical  language  of 
the  Greeks  could  have  attained  the  splendour,  the  copiousness,  and  the 
fluency  which  so  strongly  excite  our  admiration  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 
The  service  of  the  gods,  to  which  all  the  highest  energies  of  the  mind 
were  first  directed,  and  from  which  the  first  bejrinnings  of  sculpture, 

*  Ajf  ^itriyi  that  il,  ySi  futrf^ 
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architecture,  music,  and  poetry  priKeeded,  must  fur  u  Uni^  tiiiio  Uiwe 
|t}nHisted  chiefly  iu  mute  motions  of  the  body,  in  symbolical  gestures,  in 
prayers  muttered  in  a  low  tone,  and,  lastly,  in  loud  broken  ejaculations 
(dXoXvy/ioc),  such  as  were  in  later  times  uttered  at  the  death  of  the 
victim*  in  token  of  an  inward  feeling ;  before  the  winged  word  issued 
clearly  from  the  mouth,  and  raised  the  feelings  of  the  multitude  tii 
religious  enthusiasm— in  short,  before  the  first  hymn  was  heard. 

The  first  outpourings  of  poetical  enthusiasm  were  doubtless  songs 
describing,  in  few  and  simple  verses,  events  which  powerfully  afTectcd 
the  feelings  of  the  hearers.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter 
it  is  probable  that  the  earliest  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  songs  which 
referred  to  the  seasons  and  their  phenomena,  apd  expressed  with  sim- 
plicity the  notions  and  feelings  to  which  these  events  gave  birth :  as 
they  were  sung  by  peasants  at  the  corn  and  wine  harvest,  they  had  their 
origin  in  times  of  ancient  rural  simplicity.  It  is  remarkable  that  songs 
of  this  kind  oflen  h^id  a  plaintive  and  melancholy  character ;  which  cir- 
cumstance is  however  explained  when  we  remember  that  the  ancient 
worship  of  outward  nature  (which  was  preserved  in  the  rites  of  Demeter 
and  Cora,  and  also  of  Dionysus)  contained  festivals  of  wailing  and 
lamentation  as  well  as  of  rejoicing  and  mirth.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  supposed  that  this  w  is  the  only  cause  of  the  mournful  ditties  in 
question,  for  the  human  heart  has  a  natural  disposition  to  break  out 
from  time  to  time  into  lamentation,  and  to  seek  an  occasion  for  grief 
even  where  it  does  not  present  itself— as  Lucretius  says,  that  *Mn  the 
pathless  woods,  among  the  lonely  dwellings  of  the  shepherds,  the  sweet 
laments  were  sounded  on  the  pipe^." 

§  2.  To  the  number  of  these  plaintive  ditties  belongs  the  song  Limut^ 
mentioned  by  Homer  t,  the  melancholy  character  of  which  is  shown  by 
its  fuller  names,  AcXcvoc  and  Ocrc^Xtvoc  (literally,  «^  Alas,  Linus !"  and 
**  Death  of  Linus").  It  was  frequently  sung  in  Greece,  according  to 
Homer,  at  the  grape-picking.  According  to  a  fragment  of  Hesiodj, 
all  singers  and  players,  on  the  cithara  lament  at  feasts  and  dances  Linns, 
the  beloved  son  of  Urania,  and  call  on  Liims  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end ;  which  probably  means  that  the  song  of  lamentation  began  and 
ended  with  the  exclamation  A?  A/ve.  Linus  was  originally  the  subject 
if  the  song,  the  person  whose  fate  was  bewailed  in  it ;  and  there  were 
tiany  districts  in  Greece  (for  example,  Thebes,  Chalcis,  and  Argos)  in 
i'hich  tombs  of  Linus  were  shown.     This  Linus  evidently  belongs  to 

class  of  deities  or  demigods,  of  which  many  instances ^'tKcur  in  the 

*  Indtt  minuiatim  dulceu  dtdtoert  quere/eu, 
Tibia  quai  fuudit  digit  is  pobiata  caneutum, 
Avia  per  neroora  ac  sylvas  saltusi^ue  repttrtii, 
Per  loca  pastorom  dt!>erta  atque  otia  disu — Lucretimy  v.  1383 — 1386. 
f  Iliad,  xviiL  569. 
X  Cited  in  Eiutathiiis,  p.  1 163  (fragm.  1,  ed.  Qaisford). 
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ffiginf  of  Greeee  aad  Asa  MiMr ;  han  of  emwxduvr  bem^,  and 
m  tlie  flovcT  of  joath,  wlio  are  miumhtiI  to  kaie  hetm  dnmed,  or  de- 
▼oared  hf  ngiBp  ^Qg^  or  dcatroycd  hf  wild  beasts,  aad  wliaBe  deadi  is 
bflMsted  ia  the  Inrrest  or  other  periodi  of  the  hoc  season.  Ittsobrknt 
that  these  caanot  hare  beem  real  penaaa^  whose  death  exdicd  50  general 
a  nnapathj,  ahhoagh  the  fobies  whid&  were  oiered  ia  cspbaation  of 
these  customs  often  speak  of  yooths  of  roval  blood»  who  were  carried  off 
bitheprinieof  their  life.  The  real  object  of  hmentation  was  the  tender 
beaotf  of  spring  de&tnnied  br  the  sominer  heat,  and  other  phenomena 
ff  the  same  kind,  which  the  imagination  of  these  earir  times  invested 
irith  a  penonal  form,  and  represented  as  gods  or  beings  of  a  dirine 
nature.  Acuirding  to  the  tctt  remarkable  and  explicit  tradition  of  the 
Aigirety  linns  was  a  jondi,  who»  haring  sprang  from  a  divine  origin, 
grew  up  with  the  riiepberds  among  the  lambs,  and  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  dogs ;  whence  arose  the  **  festiral  of  the  lambs,"  at  which  many 
dogs  were  slain.  Doubtless  thi^  festival  was  celebrated  during  fhe 
greatest  heat,  at  the  time  of  the  constellation  Sirkis;  the  emblem  of 
which,  among  the  Greeks,  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  raging  dog. 
It  was  a  natural  confiiaon  of  the  tradition  that  Linus  should  afterwards 
become  a  minstrel,  one  of  the  earlie^  bards  of  Greece,  who  begins  a 
contest  with  .^poUo  himself,  and  overcomes  Hercules  in  playing  on  the 
cithara ;  even,  however,  in  this  character  Linus  meets  his  death,  and 
we  must  probably  assume  that  his  fate  was  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
song.  In  Homer  the  Linus  is  represented  as  sung  by  a  boy,  who  plays 
at  the  same  time  on  the  harp,  an  accompaniment  usually  mentioned  with 
this  song ;  the  young  men  and  women  who  bear  the  grapes  from  the 
vineyard  follow  him,  moving  onward  with  a  measured  step,  and  uttering 
a  shrill  cry^,  in  which  probably  the  chief  stress  was  laid  on  the  excla- 
mation at  Xirt.  That  this  shrill  cry  (called  by  Homer  Ivyfioc)  was  not 
necessarily  a  joyful  strain  vrill  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  heard 
the  ivyfi^c  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  with  its  sad  and  plaintive  notes, 
resounding  from  hill  to  hill. 

t  3.  Plaintive  songs  of  this  kind,  in  which  not  the  misfortunes  of  a 
•ingle  individual,  but  an  universal  and  perpetually  recurring  cause  of 
grief  was  expressed,  abounded  in  ancient  Greece,  and  especially  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  vrhich  country  had  a  peculiar  fondness  for 
mournful  tunes.  The  lalemuM  seems  to  have  been  nearly  identical  vnih 
the  Linus,  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  mythological  narrations  are 
applied  to  both.  At  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  there  was  a  plaintive  song, 
called  Hctphmn^  which  appears,  from  the  fabulous  relation  in  Pausaniasfi 

*  4r«rrnr  Tf  if  fixmi^i  ^Ait  ^fiuyyt  Xjydiff 
i/u^it*  julii^i^i,  A/f«f  }F  Snr*  xmXit  3iui% 

fuXir^  ¥  IvyifiSf  ri.  irtfk  wiuu^vtrtt  ftf-mv.— IlUd,  zviii.  569^572, 
oa  tbt)  meaning  of  /mX^ii  in  this  patiage,  see  below,  }  6. 
t  viii.  53f  2. 
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to  h!ive  been  sung  at  the  time  of  the  Bummer  heat.  In  Plur}'gia,  a 
melancholy  song,  called  lAtyerseSy  was  sung  at  the  cutting  of  the  corn. 
At  the  tame  season  of  the  year,  the  Mariandynians,  on  the  shorps  of 
the  Black  Sea,  played  the  mournful  ditty  Bormus  on  the  native  flute. 
The  sulject  of  their  lamentation  may  be  easily  conjectured  from  the 
story  that  Bormus  was  a  beautiful  boy,  who,  having  gone  to  fetch  water 
for  the  reapers  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  was,  while  drawing  it,  borne  down 
by  the  nymphs  of  the  stream.  Of  similar  meaning  are  the  cries  for  the 
yonth  HyUuj  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  which,  in  die 
neighbouring  country  of  die  Bithynians,  re-echoed  from  mountain  to 
mountain.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  we  find,  in  connexion 
with  the  Syrian  worship,  a  similar  lament  for  Adonis\  whose  untimely 
death  was  celebrated  by  Sappho,  together  with  Linus ;  and  the  Manerog^ 
a  song  corrent  in  Egypt,  especially  at  Pelusium,  in  which  likewise  a 
youth,  the  only  son  of  a  king,  who  died  in  early  youth,  was  bewailed ;  a 
resemblance  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  Herodotus  t»' Who  is  always 
ready  to  find  a  connexion  between  Greece  and  Egypt,  to  consider  the 
Maneros  and  the  Linus  as  the  same  song  t 

§  4.  A  very  different  class  of  feelings  is  expressed  in  another  kind  of 
songs,  which  originally  were  dedicated  only  to  ApoUo,  and  were  closely 
connected  with  the  ideas  relating  to  the  attributes  and  actions  of  this 
god,  viz.  the  pmam  (waiiiovec  in  Homer).  The  pieans  were  songs,  of 
which  the  tune  and  words  expressed  courage  and  confidence.  **A11 
sounds  of  lamentation  '*  (aiXcva),  says  Callimachus,  ^  cease  when  the 
le  Piean,  le  Psan,  is  heard  §."  As  with  the  Linus  the  interjection 
ai,  so  with  the  Psan  the  cry  of  Irj  was  connected ;  exclamations,  un- 
meaning in  themselves,  but  made  expressive  by  the  tone  with  which 
they  were  uttered,  and  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  dated 
back  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Greek  worship ;  they  were  different 
for  different  deities,  and  formed  as  it  were  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
hymns  which  began  and  ended  with  them.  Peeans  were  sung,  not 
only  when  there  was  a  hope  of  being  able,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  to 
overcome  a  great  and  imminent  danger,  but  when  the  danger  was 
happily  past;  they  were  songs  of  hope  and  confidence  as  well  as  of 

*  Beautifully  deteribed  in  the  well-known  verses  of  Milton : — 
<'  TharamuB  caam  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
liie  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties,  all  a  summer's  day. 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Tnammut  yearly  wounded.^— Paradise  Lost,  i.  446. 

fii.79. 

t  On  the  subject  of  these  plaintive  songs  generally  see  Moller's  Dorians,  book  ii. 
ch.  8,  &  12  (vol.  i.  p.  366,  English  translation),  and  Thirlwall  in  the  Philological 
HiMun,voLi.  p.  119. 

irr9r  ik  n*th»t  kn^in.     »,  n.  —  Hymn.  ApoU.  20. 
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tlianksgi\  lag  for  Tktorr  and  saJen.  The  cqalotn,  Ji  the  termiiuUion  of 
the  winter,  when  the  ^pear  igiin  assomcs  a  m'M  and  serene  aspect,  and 
everj  heart  is  filled  with  hope  and  contideiice,  of  snging  rermai  pttans 
{tiapinH  xoiarfcX  recommended  h^  the  Deiphic  oracle  to  the  cities  of 
Lower  Itahr,  is  probibir  of  very  high  antiqnitj.  Among  the  P^ihi^o- 
reans  likewise  the  solemn  piirific::tioo  (codnp^c)*  whidi  they  performed 
in  spring,  consisted  in  singing  pcans  and  other  hymns  sacred  to  Apollo. 
In  Homer*,  the  Achsans,  who  have  restored  Chrysets  to  the  priest  her 
father,  are  represented  as  singing,  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  least,  (net 
their  cops,  a  peean  in  honour  of  the  far-<lartiD^  god,  whose  wrath  they 
tfans  eodeavoor  completely  lo  appease.  And  in  the  same  poet,  Achilles, 
afler  the  slaughter  of  Hector,  calls  on  his  companions  lo  return  to  the 
ships,  singing  a  paean,  the  spirit  and  tone  of'  which  he  expresses  in  the 
following  words :  ^  We  have  gained  great  gkxy ;  we  have  slain  the 
divine  Hector,  to  whom  the  Trojans  in  the  city  prayed  as  to  a  godf-*' 
From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  pxan  was  sung  by  several 
persons,  one  of  whom  probably  led  the  others  (€|af>xwr),  and  that  the 
singers  of  the  psean  either  sat  together  at  table  (whidi  was  still  custo- 
mary at  Athens  in  Plato*s  time),  or  moved  oawards  in  a  body.  Of  the 
latter  mode  of  singing  a  paean  the  hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  iixr- 
nbhes  an  example,  where  the  Cretans,  who  have  been  called  by  the 
god  as  priests  of  his  sanctuary  at  Pytho,  and  have  happily  performed  a 
miraculous  voyage  from  their  own  island  after  the  sacrificial  feast  which 
they  celebrate  on  the  shores  of  Crissa,  afterwards  ascend  to  Pytho,  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  Parnassus.  ^  ApoUo  leads  them,  holding  his  harp 
(^p/icyi)  in  his  hand,  playing  beautifuUy,  with  a  noble  and  lofty 
step.  The  Cretans  follow  him  in  a  measured  pace,  and  sing,  after  the 
Cretin  fashion,  an  lepsean,  which  sweet  song  the  muse  had  placed  in 
their  breasts  J."  From  this  pae-.m,  which  was  sung  by  a  moving  body 
of  persons,  arose  the  use  of  the  paean  (iratutyii;€iy)  in  war,  before  the 
attack  on  the  enemy,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  chiefly  among  the 
Doric  nations,  and  does  not  occur  m  Homer. 

If  it  was  our  purpose  to  seek  merely  probable  conclusions,  or  if 
the  nature  of  the  present  work  admitted  a  detailed  investigation,  in 
which  we  might  collect  and  combine  a  variety  of  minute  particles  of 
evidence,  we  could  perhaps  show  that  many  of  the  later  descriptions 
of  hymns  betonging  to  the  separate  worships  of  Artemis,  Demeter, 
Dionysus,  and  other  gods,  originated  in  the  eariiest  period  of  Greek 
literature.  As.  however,  it  seems  advisable  in  this  work  to  avoid 
merely  conjectural  inquiries,  we  will  proceed  to  follow  up  the  traces 
which  occur  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to  postpone  the  other  matters 
until  wc  come  to  the  history  of  lyric  poetry. 

8  ty.  Not  only  the  common  and  public  worship  of  the  Gods,  but  also 

•  lUttd.  1.  473.  t  Iliad,  xxii.  391.  J  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  514. 
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those  events  of  private  life  which  strongly  excited  the  feelings,  cLlled 
forth  the  gift  of  poetry.  The  lamentation  for  the  dtad^  which  was 
chiefly  sung  by  women  with  vehement  expressions  of  grief,  had,  at  the 
time  described  by  Homer,  already  been  so  far  systematised,  that  singers 
by  profession  stood  near  the  bed  where  the  body  was  laid  out,  and  began 
the  lament ;  and  while  they  sang  it,  the  women  accompanied  ihem  with 
cries  and  groans*.  These  singers  of  the  threnon  vfere  at  the  burial  of 
.  Achilles  represented  by  the  Muses  themselves,  who  sang  the  lament, 
while  the  sisters  of  Thetis,  the  Nereids,  uttered  the  same  cries  of 
grief+. 

Opposed  to  the  threnos  is  the  HymefUBOSy  the  joyful  and  merry  bridal 
song,  of  which  there  are  descriptions  by  Homer  t  in  the  account  of  the 
designs  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  by  Hesiod  in  that  of  the  shield  of 
Hercules  §.  Homer  speaks  of  a  city,  represented  as  the  seat  of  bridal 
rejoicing,  in  which  the  bride  is  led  from  the  virgin's  apartment  through 
the  streets  by  the  light  of  torches.  A  loud  hymensos  arises :  young 
men  dance  around ;  while  flutes  and  harps  (^^^pfuyycc)  resound.  The 
passage  of  Hesiod  gives  a  more  finished  and  indeed  a  well-gruuped 
picture,  if  the  parts  of  it  are  properly  distinguished,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  done  with  sufficient  exactness.  According 
to  this  passage,  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  fortified  city,  in  which  men  can 
abandon  themselves  without  fear  to  pleasure  and  rejoicing :  ^  Some  bear 
the  bride  to  the  husband  on  the  well-formed  chariot;  while  a  loud 
hymenaeos  arises.  Burning  torches,  carried  by  boys,  cast  from  afar  their 
light :  the  damsels  (viz.,  those  who  raise  the  hymenseos)  move  forwards 
beaming  with  beauty.  Both  (i.  e.  both  the  youths  who  accompaiiy  the  car 
and  the  damsels)  are  followed  by  joyful  choruses.  The  one  choruB,  con- 
sisting of  youths  (who  accompanied  the  car),  sings  to  the  clear  sound  of  the 
pipe  (iTvpcyf)  with  tender  mouths,  and  causes  the  echoes  to  resound :  the 
other,  composed  of  damsels  (forming  the  hymensos,  properly  so  called), 
dance  to  the  notes  of  the  harp  (^op/iiyQ."  In  this  passage  of  Hesiod  we 
have  also  the  first  description  of  a  comos^  by  which  word  the  Greeks  de- 
signate the  last  part  of  a  feast  or  any  other  banquet  which  is  enlivened 
and  prolonged  with  music,  singing,  and  other  amusements,  imtil  the 
order  of  the  table  is  completely  deranged,  and  the  half-intoxicated  guests 
go  in  irregular  bodies  through  the  town,  oflen  to  the  doors  of  beloved 
damsels :  '*  On  another  side  again  comes,  accompanied  by  flutes,  a  joy- 
ous band  (icwfwc)  of  youths,  some  amusing  themselves  with  the  song  and 
the  dance,  others  with  laughter.  Each  of  these  youths  moves  onwards, 
attended  by  a  player  on  the  flute  (precisely  as  may  be  seen  so  oflen  re  • 
presented  on  vases  of  a  much  later  age,  belonging  to  southern  Italy). 

•  Jicih)  4^^t  f|«{;t«.— Iliad,  xxiT.  720—722. 
f  OdyMey,xxiv.  59—61.  \  Iliad,  xviii.  192—495. 
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§6.  Aldios^  m 
the  aneieat  epic  poets, 

■ot  to  anppoBe  tkit  the  ihiwaws^  cf  thv  cvlr  period  « 
wfaichnn^  the  odes  €if  Piadv  aid  the  cfacnl  JO^i  cf  ( 
and  jccoiupanied  them  with  daaciag  mA  <ppwipraie  «ctio»,  OriguaBjr 
the  cAoriM  had  chieflr  lo  do  with  duKXB^ :  the  BOrtaBoeBt  sense  of  the 
word  cAonu  b  %pimeefor  dbwiag  .*  hcsoe  ia  the  Had  and  Oditj  ex- 
preasioiis  occur,  snch  as  levdfiai^  the  chorai  (kamiw^ww  jmmry*  <^  >S| 
makiii|r  the  pla«  leadj  fer  daariiig  ;  §«■■$'  to  the  chorvs  (^ipMc 
^ctfdiuX  &c. :  heace  the  cliumsea  aad  dwdii^s  of  die  gods  are 
memioned  togetfaer ;  and  cities  whidi  had  lyacioos  sqpBies  are  said  lo 
have  wide  dkonnes  {tkpmxpfm).  To  these  OtuiMm  jaaag  peracan  of 
both  sexes,  the  daagtoen  as  wel  as  the  sobs  of  the  priaccs  and  nobles, 
are  represented  in  Homer  as  goinf :  at  these  the  IVofan  and  Phwcian 
princes  are  described  as  being  present  in  newhr-washed  gannents  and 
in  welKmade  armoor.  Hiere  were  also,  at  least  in  Crete,  chomaes  in 
which  joung  men  and  women  danced  togeAer  in  nms,  holding  one 
another  br  the  bandst :  a  cnstom  which  was  in  later  times  nnloiown 
amon^  the  loniins  and  Athenians,  bat  which  was  retained  among  tiie 
Dorians  of  Crete  and  Sparta,  as  well  as  in  Arcadia.  The  arrai^cment 
of  a  chorus  of  this  description  is  as  follows :  a  citharist  sits  in  the  midrt 
of  the  dancers,  who  sarronnd  him  in  adrele,  and  pla3rs  on  the  pbonnim, 
a  kind  of  cithara :  in  the  pUoe  of  whidi  (accoiding  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Hermes)  another  stringed  instrument,  the  Ijre,  which  differed  hi  some 
respects  was  sometimes  used ;  whereas  the  flute,  a  foreign,  original^ 
Phrygian,  instrument,  never  in  these  early  times  was  used  at  the  chorus, 
Intt  only  at  the  oomos,  with  whose  boisterous  and  unrestrained  character  its 
tones  were  more  in  harmony.  This  citharist  also  accompanies  the  soimd 
of  his  instrument  with  songs  which  i^ipear  lo  hare  scarcely  difered  from 
such  as  were  song  by  indir tdoal  minstrels,  without  the  presenoe  of  a 
chorus ;  as,  for  example,  Demodocus,  in  the  palace  of  the  Phfleacian 
king,  «ngs  the  bves  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  during  the  dances  of  the 
youths  t*  Hence  he  is  said  to  begin  the  song  and  the  dance  §.  Hie 
otiier  persons,  who  form  the  chorus,  take  no  part  in  this  song;  except 
so  fur  as  they  alkiW  tlieir  movements  to  be  guided  by  it :  an  accompa- 
niment of  the  voice  by  the  dancers,  such  as  has  been  already  remarked 
with  rcMpect  to  the  singers  of  the  psan,  does  not  occur  among  the 
choniH  <lniccrs  of  these  early  times:  and  Ulysses,  in  looking  at  the 
IMiiiMician  youths  who   form    the  chorus  to  the  song  of  Demodocus, 

•  Hint.  2H I  -286.  f  Iliad, xviii.  593.  J  Odyssey,  viil 266. 

$  fiytvfxtiti  0p^tt4fitM. — Od.  xxiii.  13-1,  compare  144. 
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Rdnilren  oot  the  sweetness  of  their  voices,  or  the  excellence  of  their 
singing,  but  the  rapid  motions  of  their  feet*.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reader  must  guard  against  a  misapprehension  of  the  terms  fwXirfi  and 
fuXirtadai^  which,  although  they  are  sometimes  applied  to  persons 
dancing,  as  to  the  chorus  of  Artemis  t»  and  to  Artemis  herself},  neverthe- 
less are  not  always  connected  with  singing,  but  express  any  measured  and 
graceful  movement  of  the  body,  as  for  instance  even  a  game  at  baO  §. 
When,  however,  the  Muses  are  described  as  singing  in  a  chorus  I, 
they  are  to  be  considered  only  as  standing  in  a  circle,  with  Apollo  in 
the  centre  as  citharist,  but  not  as  also  dancing :  in  the  procemium  to  the 
Theogony  of  Hesiod,  they  are  described  as  first  dancing  in  ch<nrus  on 
the  top  <^  Helicon,  and  afterwards  as  moving  through  the  dark,  and 
singring  the  race  of  the  immortal  gods. 

In  the  dances  of  the  choruses  there  appears,  from  the  descriptions 
of  the  earliest  poets,  to  have  been  much  variety  and  art,  as  in  the 
choral  dance  which  V^ulcan  represented  on  the  shield  of  Achilles^: — 
^  At  one  time  the  youths  and  maidens  dance  around  nimbly,  with 
measured  steps,  as  when  a  potter  tries  his  wheel  whether  it  will  run ;  at 
another,  they  dance  in  rows  opposite  to  one  another  (a  dance  in  a  ring 
alternately  with  one  in  rows).  Within  this  chorus  sits  a  singer  with  the 
phonninx,  and  two  tumblers  {tcvfiunnrfipe^  the  name  being  derived  from 
the  violent  motions  of  the  body  practised  by  them)  turn  about  in  the 
middle,  in  accordance  with  the  song."  In  a  chorus  celebrated  by  the 
gods,  as  described  in  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns ^,  this  latter  part  is 
performed  by  Ares  and  Hennes,  who  gesticulate  (irai(ov<ri)  in  the 
middle  of  a  chorus  formed  by  ten  goddesses  as  dancers,  while  Apollo 
pkys  on  the  cithara,  and  the  Muses  stand  around  and  sing.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  these  icvfiiffrrfiiipet^  or  tumblers  (who  occurred  chiefly  in 
Qrete,  where  a  lively,  and  even  wild  and  enthusiastic  style  of  dancing 
had  prevailed  fiom  early  times),  in  some  measure  regulated  their  ges- 
tures and  motions  according  to  the  subject  of  the  song  to  which  tiiey 
danced,  and  that  a  choral  dance  of  this  kind  was,  in  ^t,  a  variety  of 
hyporchemt  (InropxfifJta)^  as  a  species  of  choral  dances  and  songs  was 
called,  in  which  the  action  described  by  the  song  was  at  the  same  time 
represented  with  mimic  gestures  by  certain  individuals  who  came  forward 

*  fui^/tm^vy)  r«Ul». — Odyssey,  vfii.  265. 
t  llimd,  wri.  182.  ♦  Hymn.  Pyth.  ApolL  19. 

^  mMk^  let)  r/a^fv  rdf^tf  ^futmS  rt  mm}  «^<rj^ 

^»M  VmvtriMmm  XiviuiXiMt  ^;(;iT«  ^x«4»f  w— Odyssey,  vi.  101. 
Coo^are  Ilimd^  xviii.  604 :  )m«  H  Mv^^nmift  iutr'  airutt 

fMXriir  l|<^A^«M'i#  12/f ivw  MMrk  fu^0§»t* 
II  Hesiod.  Scut.  201—205. 
f  Iliad,  Z¥iii.  591—606.    Compare  Odyssey,  iv.  17—19.    It  u  doubtful  whethsr 
the  Utter  part  of  the  description  m  the  Iliad  has  not  been  impruperly  introduced 
into  the  t«st  ffom  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey. — Editor, 

^  Hymn,  Hom.  ad  ApoU.  P^ih.  10—26. 
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from  the  Aam^  TW»  docripCMtt  m  cmtm  doners  ^ 
limes  ocean  m  rwrnnikm  ««k  cie  vorESup  cc  A^m&k  «I 
to  m  grm  cxmc  ia  Crde ;  m  1 
there  wmt  wtvcnl  dadoes  «f  tk 
the  radom^  of  Laaon  faciiR  ike  bink  «f  ikift  s«iL  Tkis  ORSim- 
stance  apiKan  to  be  refaioi  to  m  a  pMs^gK  «f  dbe  if  ill  Bameric 
h}-mn  to  ihe  De^ba  ApaOo*,  wkere  laie  Dubb  ^ammA  m  dbe  xrvice 
cif  ApoDo  are  describai  as  first  ttkAntum^  ike  pad»  ami  keroes  and 
aftcTwvds  si^i^  a  pccB&ar  kiwi  of  kvmm,  fikkkpk«estkea»embled 
miihitnde,  aad  which  omsisis  ia  ike  imiiniii  of  ike  uaees  ami  hn- 
^:aiges  of  vmoos  ■arina^^  and  ia  ike  laiwfcftiim  of  crifiwi  soaads  bj 
!«ooie  iostnuaeals  like  ike  Spaatsli  t  ■siaafte  (if^gM^m^  nX  accucd- 
ing  to  the  manDer  of  ike  di&rcat  airinas,  ao  ikii  ewjy  aae  aii^ 
imagine  that  he  heard  his  o«a  poke — kx  ahal  is  move  aatanl  tiizn 
lo  suppose  thai  this  was  a  mimic  and  <vchcisbc  lepirseatatioa  of  the 
wandering  Lalona,  and  all  ike  isiaads  mal  cnnilnes»  ia  which  she 
aitempled  in  Tain  lo  find  a  refoge,  naiil  ske  al  kagth  reached  the 
hospitable  Dekx? 

§  7.  Having  now  in  this  manner  derived  horn  ike  caiiitst  reoords  a 
distinct  notion  of  Ike  kinds  of  poetry,  and  its  raioas  accnmpanimenta> 
which  existed  in  Greece  before  ike  Homeric  time,  with  the  exception  of 
epic  poetry,  it  will  be  easier  lor  as  lo  sekct  from  the  confused  mass  of 
rtitements  respecting  the  early  composers  of  h^mas  which  are  contained 
in  hter  writers,  thit  which  is  most  coosooant  to  ike  diaracter  of  remote 
antiquity.  The  best  accounts  of  these  eariy  bards  were  those  which  had 
been  preserved  at  the  temples,  at  the  places  where  hymns  were  song 
under  their  names:  hence  it  appears  that  most  of  these  names  are  in 
constant  connexion  with  the  worship  of  peculi  tr  deities;  and  it  wffl  thus 
be  eauy  to  distribute  them  into  certain  closes,  lormed  by  die  resemblance 
of  their  character  and  their  reference  to  the  same  worship. 

i.  Singers  who  belong  to  the  worship  of  ^/»//o  in  Delphi,  DdoB,  and 
Crete.  Amrmg  these  is  Olen,  according  to  the  legend,  a  Lydan  oi 
Hyperborean,  that  is  to  say,  sprung  from  a  country  where  Apolb  k>ved 
to  dwell.  Many  ancient  hymns,  attributed  to  him,  were  preserved  at 
DekM,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotasf,  and  which  coutained 
remarkable  mythological  traditions  and  significant  appellatives  of  the 
gwk;  also  Twmejt^  that  is,  simple  and  antique  songs,  combined  with 
certain  fixed  tunes,  and  fitted  to  be  sung  for  the  circular  dance  of  a 
clioruM.  The  Deli)hian  poetess  Boeo  called  him  the  firet  prophet  of 
Pfwjbus,  and  the  first  who,  in  early  times,  founded  the  style  of  singing 
ill  i*\m  metre  (iniuty  aoila)X,  Another  of  these  bards  is  Philammon, 
wh<m4'  HHine  w;ifl  celebrated  at  Parnassus,  in  the  territory  of  Delphi.  To 
liifii  wan  referred  the  formation  of  Delphian  choruses  of  virgins,  which 
»ung  i\w.  Wrih  of  Latona  and  of  her  children.  It  is  plain,  from  what 
•  V    161-164.  t  iv.  36.  J  Paunaii.  x.  5,  8. 
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hxs  been  already  observed,  th  it  so  far  as  these  songs  really  originated  in 
the  ancient  mythical  period,  they  were  intended  to  be  sung,  not  by  a 
dancing  cbimis,  bat  by  an  individual  to  the  choral  dance.  Lastly,  Chry- 
sothemis,  a  Cretan,  who  is  said  to  have  sung  the  first  chorus  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  clothed  in  the  solemn  dress  of  ceremony,  which  the 
citharodi  in  later  times  wore  at  the  Pythian  games. 

ii.  Singers  in  connexion  with  the  cognate  worships  of  Demeltr  and 
DionysuM,  Among  these  were  the  Eumolpids  in  Eleusis  of  Attica — a 
race  which,  from  early  times,  took  part  in  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and 
in  the  historical  age  exercised  the  chief  sacerdotal  function  connected 
with  it,  the  oflBce  of  Hierophant.  These  Eumolpids  evidently  derived 
their  name  of  ^  beautiful  singers"  from  their  character  (from  tl  fiik- 
rco^i),  and  their  original  'employment  was  the  singing  of  sacred 
hymns ;  it  will  be  afterwards  shown  that  this  function  agrees  well  with 
the  fact,  that  their  progenitor,  the  original  Eumolpus,  is  csdled  a  Thracian. 
Also  another  Attic  house,  the  Lycomids  (which  likewise  had  in  later 
times  a  part  in  the  Eleusinian  worship  of  Demeter),  were  in  the  habit 
of  singing  hymns,  and,  moreover,  hymns  ascribed  to  Oqpheus,  Musseus, 
and  Pamphus.  Of  the  songs  which  were  attributed  to  Pamphus  we 
may  form  a  general  idea,  by  remembering  that  he  is  said  to  have  first 
song  the  strain  of  lamentation  at  the  tomb  of  Linus.  The  name  of 
Mussus  {which  in  fact  only  signified  a  singer  inspired  by  the  Muses)  is 
in  Attica  generally  connected  with  songs  for  the  initiations  of  Demeter. 
Among  the  numerous  works  ascribed  to  him,  a  hymn  to  Demeter  is 
alone  considered  by  Pausanias  as  genuine*;  but  however  obscure  may 
be  the  circumstances  belonging  to  this  name,  thus  much  at  least  is 
clear,  that  music  and  poetry  were  combined  at  an  early  period  with 
this  worship.  Mussus  is  in  tradition  commonly  called  a  Thracian ;  he 
is  also  reckoned  as  one  of  the  race  of  Eumolpids,  and  stated  to  be 
the  disciple  of  Orpheus.  The  Thracian  singer,  Orpheus,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  darkest  point  in  the  entire  history  of  the  early  Grecian  poetry, 
on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  accounts  respecting  him,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  more  ancient  writers — the  lyric  poets,  Ibycus  t 
and  Pindar],  the  historians  Hellanicus§  and  Pherecydes ||,  and  the 
Athenian  tragedians,  containing  the  first  express  testimonies  of  his 
name,  lliis  deficiency  is  ill  supplied  by  the  multitude  of  marvellous 
stories  concerning  him,  which  occur  in  later  writers,  and  by  the  poems 
aad  poetical  fragments  which  are  extant  under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

*  L  22, 7.    Compare  iv.  1,  5. 

t  Ibycui  in  PriMciaD,  vi.  18, 92,  torn.  i.  p.  283,  ed.  Kiehl.  (Fragm.  22,  ed.  Sclmei- 
dewin),  who  calls  him  ivt^MiXvrtf  *0^f .    Ibycus  flourished  560 — 40,  a.  c. 

;Pyth.iT.315. 

4  Hellanictts  io  Proclus  on  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days,  631  (Fragm.  75,  ed.  Stun), 
and  in  Proclus  n^ j  'Oftn^tv  in  Gaisford's  Uephnsttun,  p.  466  (Fragm.  145,  ed. 
Stun). 

II  Phwecydes  in  SchoL  ApoUon.  i.  23  (Fragm.  \9,  ed.  Sturs). 
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Tliefte  «purious  prciduclioiis  of  later  times  will  lie  traBtad  in  ftittfHt  if 
our  history  to  which  they  may  with  the  greaiBAprdtmbSSt^lm'w^kKmki 
here  we  will  only  state  inir  opinion  that  the  name  of  Offteai^  ibA  At 
leg:ends  respecting  him,  are  ioUmately  connected  witk  tbe  ideft  lad  Ai 
worship  of  a  Dionysus  dwelling  in  the  inferBal  ngkmm  (ZgypitX  **^ 
that  the  foundation  of  this  worship  (whidi  ww  oauHBClad  tiMh  Ac 
Elcusiniiin  ni>'steries),  together  with  the  oompoBtion  «f  ft^BHi  aid 
songs  for  its  inhiations  (rtXcrcu),  was  the  eariiest  ftBctioo  aicrihed  teloBi 
Neverthelesa,  under  the  infhienoe  of  Tanous  cansea,  the  l 
grew  so  much,  that  he  was  considered  as  the  first  miaBtrel  af  te  i 
age,  was  made  tlie  companion  of  the  Argonauts*,  aad 
which  music  and  poetry  wrought  on  a  rode  and  simple  | 
chiefly  described  under  his  name. 

iii.  Singers  and  musicians  who  belonged  to  the 
of  the  »ntit  motkrr  of  the  §:odit^  cf  the  Coryhemtei^ 
beings.  The  Phrygians,  allied  indeed  to  the  Greeks,  yet  a  i 
distinct  nation,  dif&red  from  their  neighbours  in  their « 
to  an  orgiastic  worship — ^thut  is,  a  worship  which  was  oonaweled  witfi 
a  tumult  and  excitement  produced  by  loud  music  and  violeBl  bodily 
movements,  such  as  occurred  in  Greece  at  the  Bacchanalian  rgoicmgs ; 
where,  hoviever,  it  never,  as  in  Phr}'gia,  gave  its  chancier  to  eveij 
Tariety  of  divine  worship.  With  this  worship  was  oonnecCed  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  peculiar  kind  of  music,  especially  on  the  flaCe,  which  in- 
strument was  always  considered  in  Greece  to  possess  a  stimolating  and 
passion  stirring  force,  lliis,  in  the  Phrvgian  tradition,  was  aseribed  to 
the  deini-god  Marxyai,  who  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  and 
the  unsuccessful  opponent  of  Apollo,  to  his  disciple  (M^fmptu^  and, 
lastly,  to  ffyaf^iit^  to  whom  also  the  composition  of  nomes  to  the  Phrx- 
gian  gods  in  a  native  melody  was  attributed.  A  branch  of  this  wordiip^ 
and  of  the  style  of  music  and  dancing  belonging  to  it,  spread  at  an  early 
date  to  Crete,  the  earliest  inhabitanlB  of  which  island  appear  to  have 
been  allied  to  the  Phrygians. 

§  8.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  accounts  of  the 
earliest  minstrels  of  Greece  is,  that  several  of  them  (especially  from  the 
iecond  of  the  three  classes  just  described)  are  called  ThracianM.  It  is 
utterly  inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  historic  times,  when  the  Thradans 
were  contemned  as  a  barbarian  race  t>  a  notion  should  have  sprung  up, 
that  the  first  civilisation  of  Greece  was  due  to  them  ;  consequently  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  a  very  early 

riod.     No^s  if  we  are  to  understand  it  to  mean  that  Eumolpus, 

phc^im,  Mlissus,  and  Thamyris,  were  the  fellow-countrymen  of  those 

uiH,  Odrysians,  and  Odomantians,  who  in  the  historical  age 

x\%'^  Throcian  territory,  and  who  sjioke  a  barbarian 


pi  nci&r,  Pytlu  iv.  3 1 5.  f  See,  for  suunple,  Thaeyd.  vii.  89. 
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that  is,  one  aninlelligibte  to  the  Greeks^  we  must  despair  of  being  able 
to  compiehend  these  acoounts  of  the  ancieat  Thracien  minstrels,  and  of 
awiigning  them  a  place  in  the  history  of  Grecian  civilisation ;  since  it  is 
manifest  that  at  this  early  period,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  inter- 
ooorse  between  diflerent  nations,  or  knowledge  of  foreig^n  tongues,  poets 
who  aang  in  an  unintelligible  language  could  not  have  had  more  influence 
OQ  the  mental  derelopment  of  the  people  than  the  twittering  of  birds. 
Nothing  but  the  dumb  language  of  mimicry  and  dancing,  and  musical 
stndna  independent  of  articulate  speech,  can  at  such  a  period  pass  from 
nation  to  nation,  as,  for  example,  the  Phrygian  music  passed  over  to 
Greece ;  whereas  the  Hiracian  minstrels  are  constantly  represented  as 
the  lathers  of  poetry^  which  of  course  is  necessarily  combined  with 
language.  When  we  come  to  trace  more  precisely  the  country  of  these 
Tbnimn  bards,  we  lind  that  the  traditions  refer  to  Pieria^  the  district 
to  the  east  of  the  Olympus  range,  to  the  north  of  Thcssaly  and  the  south 
of  Emathia  or  Macedonia ;  in  Pieria  likewise  was  Leibethra,  where  the 
Mums  are  said  to  have  sung  the  lament  over  the  tomb  of  Orpheus :  the 
ancient  poets,  moreover,  always  make  Pieria,  not  Thrace,  the  native  place 
of  the  Muses,  which  last  Homer  clearly  distinguishes  from  Pieria*.  It 
was  not  until  the  I^ierians  were  pressed  in  their  own  territory  by  the  early 
Macedonian  princes  that  some  of  them  crossed  the  Strymon  into  Thrace 
Proper,  where  Herodotus  mentions  the  castles  of  the  Pierians  at  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  t«  It  is^  however,  quite  conceivable,  that  in  early 
times,  either  on  account  of  their  close  vicinity,  or  because  all  the  north 
was  comprehended  under  one  name,  the  Pierians  might,  in  Southern 
Greece,  have  been  called  Thraciaus.  These  Pierians,  from  the  intel- 
lectual relations  which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  ^pear  to  be  a 
Grecian  race ;  which  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Greek  names 
of  their  places,  rivers,  fountains,  &c.,  although  it  is  probable  that,  situated 
on  the  limits  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed  largely  from 
neighbouring  tribes  |.  A  branch  of  the  I^uygian  nation,  sO  devoted  to 
an  enthusiastic  worship,  once  dwelt  close  to  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Bermius,  where  King  Midas  was  said  to  have  taken  the  drunken  Silenus 
in  his  rose-gardens.  In  the  whole  of  this  region  a  wild  and  enthusiastic 
woiahip  of  Bacchus  was  diffused  among  both  men  and  women.  It  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  excitement  which  the  mind  thus  received 
cmtributed  to  prepare  it  for  poetical  enthusiasm.  These  same  Thracians 
or  Pierians  lived,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Doric  and  iEolic  migrations,  in 
certain  districts  of  Bocotia  and  Phocis.  That  they  had  dwelt  about  the 
BcDotian  mountain  of  Htlicon^  in  the  district  of  Tbespis  and  Ascra,  was 
evident  to  the  ancient  historians,  as  well  from  the  traditions  of  the  cities 
SB  fivm  the  agreement  of  many  names  of  places  in  the  country  near 
Oiympns  (Ijeibethrion,  Ptmpleis,  Helicon,  &c.)*     At  the  foot  of  Pkumaa- 

•  Iliad,  xiv.  226.  t  ▼ii.llS. 

I  See  MuUer'g  Doriiai,  foL  i.  p.  472, 488, 501. 
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Prtr  ttsKt  «ns  )i«9v  «Anii^:*?a^  lu*  -rcaeuHua  if  ^K  zspid>  jf  ;^  Jfaan 
n  0^*s».'*>     r'lA  ii«vif»  wii\na'  "iije  rwa-  s«  .culvjuubil  '3«  ;fais  awrifl 
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(Aoittek  ^  Shirt  mMmeaiA^  «b«re  Z«i2  m  «3CiDemeii:  wheace  the; 

dMnl  4m»^^  wr^sRU^  <^  ^tar  //  Zec»  oa  la^  &30  ^'csir  f^TCiim  Nc«r, 
triMm  H  M  1>:«nMr  m  mi»^  that  ci^  «fca»  oioaBCus  ca  v^iidi  cbi^  worskip 
r/f  th^,  MuMst  m.r-'tifti*'^  fktatvkjtA  «M  ajw  neprescnaed  in  dtt  carficsl 
Ofwk  yt^rj  «t  IV  ^y/mm/m  ahode  fjf  the  G-zdB ;  is  vtezliL  vtayrvcr 
C4Mttiry  tiMry  m'^d  M%n^  prHcr,  tbej  jCNntlr  ancmbled  about  cbi^  tliioiie 
of  UjAf  cIjm;!  (t^^  It  ^««m«  hit^Wpn^Able  tbat  h  v»  the  poets  ot' thb 
ftt^UHi^  t}m  wu:i*:fii  Vt^iMn  miiMtreb,  wbose  imagintioB  had  ocafeed  this 
eouiucii  '4  iim  f^i(k  mui  fuirl  dntnboted  and  arranged  its  parts.  Those 
Uiifig«  wliidt  iim  r\fUt  l0tHry  rif  Umntr  most  haTe  deriTed  ftom  earlier 
ciHn\MMiUm%  («aK;ti  an  tta«  ftnt  iiotiom  coDoeraiiig  die  suuctnre  of  the 
wtarUif  Umk  tUHmuUnt%  t4  tim  ^llympian  gods  and  the  Titans,  the  established 
t^^MmiM  wUkU  ur^  afif/lM^d  l/i  Uir  grids  without  reference  to  the  peculiar 
c\rt'AitniiUi$$t»u  miiWr  whkU  ttiey  appear,  and  which  oRen  disagree  with 
i\m  rtai  ttlf  ttti;  iyk  rnyUii^kigy)  probably  must,  in  great  measure,  be 
fifif»rm\  U»  tlM^  riiffuiii  barclH.     Moreover,  their  poetry  was  doubtless 

tamtufruiui  tiMrrrly  with  tlic  jc^kIh,  but  contained  the  first  germs  of  the 
*  A|N>lUKl(MUf,  i.  3. 3. 
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q>ic  or  heroic  style  ;  more  especially  should  Thamyris,  who  in  I  Tomer  is 
called  a  Thracian,  and  in  other  writers  a  son  of  Philammon*  (by 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  Daulis  is  designated  as  his  abode),  be  con- 
sidered as  an  epic  poet,  although  some  hymns  were  ascribed  to  him : 
for  in  the  account  of  Homer,  that  Thamyris,  while  going  from  one 
prince  to  another,  and  having  just  returned  from  Eurytus  of  Oechalia, 
was  deprived  both  of  his  eyesight  and  of  his  power  of  singing  and  play- 
ing on  the  cithara  by  the  Muses,  with  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
contend*,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  understand  a  poet,  such  as  Phemius 
and  Demodocus,  who  entertained  kings  and  nobles  at  meals  by  the 
narration  of  heroic  adventures,  than  a  singer  devoted  to  the  pious  service 
of  the  gods  and  the  celebration  of  their  praises  in  hymns. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  epic  style 
of  poetry^  of  which  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  treat 


CHAPTER  IV. 

^  I.  Social  poiition  of  the  minttrels  or  poets  in  the  heroic  af^. — }  2.  Epic  ix>emi 
tang  at  the  feasts  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  at  public  festivals. — §  3.  Manner 
of  reciting  epic  poems ;  explanation  of  rhaptoduiM  and  rhapsodising. — §  4.  Metrical 
form,  and  poetical  character  of  the  epic  povtry. — §  5.  Perputuatio-i  of  the  early 
epic  poems  by  memory  and  not  by  writing. — }  6.  Subjects  and  extent  of  the  ante- 
Homeric  epic  poetry. 

It  is  our  intention  in  this  chapter  to  trace  the  Greek  Poetry,  as  far  as 
we  have  the  means  of  following  its  steps,  on  its  migration  from  the 
lonely  valleys  of  Olympus  and  Helicon  to  all  the  nations  which  ruled 
over  Greece  in  the  heroic  age,  and  from  the  sacred  groves  of  the  gods 
to  the  banquets  of  the  numerous  princes  who  then  reigned  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Greece.  At  the  same  time  we  propose,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  our  information  permits,  to  investigate  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  heroic  or  epic  style  of  poetry,  until  it  reached  the  high 
station  which  it  occupies  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 

In  this  inquiry  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  will  form  the  chief 
sources  of  information ;  since  to  them  we  are  especially  indebted  for  a 
clear,  and,  in  the  main,  doubtless,  a  correct  pictiue  of  the  age  which  we 
term  the  heroic.  The  most  important  feature  in  this  pictiue  is,  that 
among  the  three  classes  of  nobles  t>  common  freemen  |,  and  serfs  §,  the 
first  alone  enjoyed  consideration  both  in  war  and  peace;  they  alone 
performed  exploits  in  battle,  whilst  the  people  appear  to  be  there  only 
that  these  exploits  may  be  performed  upon  them.     In  the  assembly  of 

♦  Iliad,ii.  594— 600. 

f  Called  Jt^iTTM,  ii^tmtf,  ^{iwxrtf » fia^iXntt,  ftii^rrtf^  and  many  other  names. 

X  K/MT  (both  as  a  collective  and  a  singular  name),  Infitw  4(v^if . 
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the  pei^«  js  in  iKi^  ahiHii  of  justice,  the  cobles  alone  speak,  advise, 
ami  vWhk^«  whifca  llw  |¥[Hi|»lo  merely  li^ea  u?  their  ordinances  and 
<kci%h^n,  in  \M\Wr  u»  iriot^ate  their  own  cor.vluct  accordingly;  beiog 
MlKpf^i,  «ihV^W  ki^  lolkm  llie  natural  icipuj<e  of  evincing,  to  a  certain 
extents  tN,Mr  A^>(«\»l^lton  or  di<iapproba:ion  of  iheir  wapawrs^  but  still 
witKxH  A^M  X>i*;  nH^AUM  of  giving  validity  to  their  opinion. 

>*N  «n>^K«  «^|«  uohtlity,  distinguished  by  its  warlike   prowess,  its 

p^^^t  V^i^Kn)  |\^i*M««wkioiiM   and   numeron?  >-a\es,  various  persons  and 

ol»v%>«  Kvn,^  tlu%  ntrmiN  of  attain irg  rvsp^ct  and  station  by  means  of 

i>MV\T*>%^  tnrtwiu^r,  knowledge,  aiifl  acquirements,  viz.,  pnVrf*,  who 

^^fw  Kn^s^wvs^  by   till*   people  as    gods*:   *rr*,  who  announced  the 

^w,.><v*  ,M  ucthoMH  1111(1  men,  sometimes  in  accordance  with  superstitious 

^^v«»«*.  ^-Ml  IH»I  unfnMiucntly  with  a  deep  foresiglii  of  an  eternal  and 

^„T>-^*v^h«j4  I'liivifleMcc;  heralds^  wlio  by  their  manifold  knowledge 

^,.n  iY-*s^MU^«  of  iiddrfKH  were  the  mediators  in  all  iutercourse  between 

*^^^i^*  hs|  ^\UUMiiut  NtateH;  arluans^  who  were  invited  from  one  country 

2^   «M^W^  M»  iiuu'h  were  their  rare  qualifications  in  request t;   and, 

4H>\ '**■'**'**'••  *""  fmrdn  ;  who,  although  possessing  less  influence  and 

'**  ^:v^*V.f  Ihiut   Ihr  prirHtM,  und  placed  on  a  level  with  the  travelling 

*^  :^»^»i  *<*^L  «■  wrviuilM (»f  the  Muses},  dedicated  to  the  pure  and  inno- 

^     ^  ^^^**^«(p  «(f  llu*M*  deities  tliought  themselves  entitled  to  a  peculiar 

^*'    ^^^  i»l  i^Mhnitthiii,  ikH  well  aH  a  friendly  and  considerate  treatment. 

'^^^  4  \MviM«iH.  lit  Ilii«  tiiitHHiicrf*  of  the  suitors,  respects  Phemius  their 

^^^\vi  ^^^^^  ^^  '^^"^  ^^^^  Huine  class  enjoying  a  dignified  position  in 

**•'**  I  |u(ulll(^>i  i  rtn,  Inr  hiMttince,  the  faithful  minstrel  to  whose  protection 

**  "^   ^jumiiinn  i^nhunlril  bin  wife  during  his  expedition  against  Troy  ||. 

^*"V  J    /\Im»vi<  «II,  wr  Und  the  bards  in  the  heroic  age  described  by 

J  «k«  "ilw"!)"  hoMliig  iii»  imjwrtant  post  in  every  festal  banquet ;  as 

***'*'\h»'^'"  In  tliP  Olympian  ^mlace  of  Zeas  himself,  who  sing  to  Apollo s 

''**         Amtt«»it(  on  the  cithara;  amongst  the  Phsacians,  Demodocus, 


'  '  *    ^  uil»t«**»*«»<«''*  ^  I)osse88ing  a  numerous  choice  of  songs  both  of  a 
'''"*   iiud  lUrly  cast;  Phemias  in  the  house  of  Ulysses,  whom  the 

||1»»W»    »*"*•  '_         .  ,1  i_ i-x  -..i*L  ^i_ c aA^^i 1 :« 


"'  "*        mUM*  «»r  Penelope  had  brought  with  them  from  their  palaces  in 
mil***         iiijjp  ,K,|,<r  and  dance  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Imnquet  **, 
1*^**^^*^  j^  m^lt  <»f  ^^  "^  ^*^  reckoned  as  the  highest  pleasure  tt. 
"*tt 5*^^^'""  ^  ®P'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  banquets  of  princes  had,  per- 

•»-  ^  '^'^  ^  '^  "*  "^VT^.  xTii.  383  W  ^. 

*'"^'  'tn!''***  P-tioiWy  tiii.  479.  II  Ody».  ui.  W. 

im>*  ■»»"•»** '  •*  '^rL«-„  W,.  tt  Od.  xvii.  518. 
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haps,  been  of  considerable  duration  in  Greece.  Even  the  first  sketch  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  have  been  intended  to  be  sung  on  these 
occasions,  as  Demodocus  sang  the  celebrated  poem  on  the  contest 
between  Achilles  and  Ulysses*,  or  the  taking  of  Troy  by  means  of  the 
wooden  horse  f .  It  is  clear  also  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  intended 
for  the  especial  gratification  of  princes,  not  of  republican  communities, 
for  whom  the  adage  ^  The  government  of  many  is  not  good ;  let  there 
be  one  lord,  one  king  ^'*  could  not  possibly  have  been  composed :  and 
although  Homer  flourished  some  centuries  later  than  the  heroic  age, 
which  appeared  to  him  like  some  distant  and  man'ellous  world,  from 
which  the  race  of  man  had  degenerated  both  in  bodily  strength  and 
courage ;  yet  the  constitutions  of  the  different  states  had  not  undergone 
any  essential  alteration,  and  the  royal  families,  which  are  celebrated  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  still  ruled  in  Greece  and  the  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor  §.  To  these  the  minstrels  naturally  turned  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  renown  of  their  forefathers,  and  whilst 
the  pride  of  these  descendants  of  heroes  was  flattered,  and  the  highest 
enjoyment  secured  to  them,  poetry  became  the  instrument  of  the  most 
various  instruction,  and  was  adapted  exclusively  for  the  nobles  of  that 
age ;  so  that  Hesiod  rightly  esteems  the  power  of  deciding  law-suits  with 
jostice,  and  influencing  a  popular  assembly,  as  a  gift  of  the  Muses,  and 
especially  of  Calliope,  to  kings ||. 

But  even  before  Homer's  time  heroic  poetry  was  not  only  employed 
to  grive  an  additional  zest  to  the  banquets  of  princes,  but  for  other  pur- 
poses to  which,  in  the  later  republican  age,  it  was  almost  exclusively 
applied,  viz.,  the  contests  of  poets  at  public  festivals  and  games.  A  con- 
test of  this  nature  is  alluded  to  in  the  Homeric  description  of  the  Thracian 

•  Od.  viu.  74.  Od.  viii.  500.  J  Iliad,  u.  204 

§  The  luppofed  descendants  of  Hercu/f$  nileil  in  Sparta,  and  fur  a  long  time  aUo 
in  Menenia  and  Ar<^Oi  (MiilSefs  Dorians,  book  iii.  chap.  6,  }.  10)  as  Bacdilads  in 
Corinth,  as  Aleuads  in  Thessaly.  The  Pe/opidt  were  kings  of  Achaia  until  Oxylus, 
probably  for  several  centuries^  and  ruled  as  Penthilids  in  Lesbos  as  well  as  in  Cyme. 
The  NeHds  governed  Athens  as  archons  for  life  until  the  seventh  Olympiad,  and  the 
cities  <^  the  lunians  as  kings  for  several  generations  (at  Miletus,  for  example,  the 
soeeession  was  Nileus,  Phobius,  Phrygius).  Besides  these  the  descendants  of  the 
Lycian  hero  Oiaucm  ruled  in  Ionia:  Herod,  i.  147 — a  circumstance  which  doubtless 
influenced  the  poet  in  assigning  so  important  a  part  to  the  Lvcians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  in  cdebrating  Glaucus  (Iliad,  vi.).  The  jEaoids  ruled  over  the  Molossians, 
the  jEMeadi  over  the  reomant  of  the  Teucrians,  which  maintained  itself  at  Oergis,  in 
the  range  of  Ida  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Classical  Joumali  vol.  zxri.  p.  308,  «w.) 
In  Arcadia  kings  of  the  race  of  jSpyim  (Iliad,  ii.  604)  reigned  till  about  (%mpiad  30. 
Pausan.  riii.  6.  Bmotia  was,  in  Hesiod's  time,  governed  by  kings  with  extensive 
powers;  and  Ampkidamaa  ofChaleity  at  whose  funeral  games  the  Asciean  bard  was 
victorious  C^y«>  ▼•  652)  was  probably  a  king  in  Euboas  (see  Proclus,  Tiff  'H^uhv, 
and  the  *Ayip) ;  although  Plutarch  (Conriv.  sept.  sap.  c  10)  only  calls  him  an 
iSft^  wXtfumif.  The  Homeric  epigram,  13,  in  the  Lile  of  Homer,  c.  31,  calls  the 
ytfm^  $a^AnH  ifM»^  ***  ^9^>  ^®  ornament  vt  the  market-place ;  the  later  recension 
of  the  same  epigram  in  'H#mIm  juu  '0/*^«tf  Aymw  mentions  instead  the  Xmh  i/y  Jky^t 
MmHfMH,  in  a  republiean  sense,  the  pfopU  haring  taken  the  place  of  kmgt, 
II  Theogony,  t.  84. 


^'  M|%TO»V    or    THE 

ImimI  i*liiiiivri«,  wliM,  on  Ui%  rmd  frmn  Earytos,  the  poneiful  ruler  of 
0«\>lmlhi,  wiM  hlrurk  \A'tnt\  at  Dorium  by  the  Muses,  and  depri^-ed  of  his 
VMliiv  m(,  UM-iiiiNt*  \\»  \im\  Umtttcd  of  hu  ability  to  contend  even  with  the 
M\««ii'4«  *|'|)it  lliiMitiiin  initiNtrel  of  the  **  Works  and  Days'*  ^vesan 
•^«>N«i\«M  %s\  \\m  imti  voyii|^*  to  tlie  {pimes  at  Chalcis,  which  the  sons  of 

Vt^^^O^l^mu  Im*)  (vlolintod  at  the  funeral  of  their  father;  aud  says, 
fS^<  -t.i^^s  ^,>  ,|^%  i^Mo^  wliirh  were  there  held  out,  he  carried  off  a  tripod, 
•^-^4  <N^<\-NNt<M^)  \\  u\  (ho  MuHc*H  on  Mount  Helicon  t-     Later  authors 

v<  Ah.  ^^^  ,^,«  ,,^i,s  .-^^viiiosl  U^tweon  Hesiod  aud  Homer.  Finally,  the 
^  •''•.^  ,v  <iV  |V'<A)«  llxmu  to  AiK)Ho,  which  stands  the  first  among;st 
'^  ^-N   --r  •Khss)  ^^  irNtUf^v,  t'Ulreuts  th«!  Delian  virgrins  (who  were  them- 

^  N'.^-  \s>.i  xsv-sx-    ,^  )V  ^^'^»  ami  probably  obeyed  him  with  pleasure), 

»       v.i. ..  k  .^^x^\-   vVv/aI  (nquir^  what  bard  had  pleased  them  most, 

•  A»,  <.  ^^».»s,  ;.v  V  -ixl  man  of  Chios,  whose  poedy  evcir  where 
I   '     I.    i:  ..    ,»   \      ^«  '^  ^^'>\m\l  iKmbt  that  at  the  festii'ali^  wish  which 

•  «      .       .cv->j>^^\'i'  ^^to  Uich  of  Aix)llout  IVUm,  contesai- «f  rinpeo- 
'«x  \   iV«<  l!.L.«^^Kc  l«  juM  Hs  we  liiul  (hem  s|Mvml  throociina lireece, 

«•>«   wacu  V't^vt'^tk  Ui^toiy  uHHiimes  a  moiv  <\M)nccled  featZi  and, 
i.\    Ik'  tikivk>v<l  >u(h  ivs)>ect  to  the  e.ivlier  i^ertod,  fn»  HHiHRn 
.     o  '.  (uihc  Homt>iit'h>inii8. 

y  i     Uiv  mouUuu   of  rhapsodUU  leaiUi  uh  to  consider  the  caraim- 

^ ,  .  ^  U\M^  >^luMi«^  that  name  is  deri>-ed,  luul  tix»m  wliich  alone  wr  can 

^,^K  . »  •*  ^  ^^  ^»  uml  lively  idea  of  epic  poetr>',  \i)r..,  Ihv  fminner  u  wkUk 

\ \  V.    •  >^/*»»"'mwi*  wrm  delivered.     Homer  e\er>  where  applies  the  tem 

\  ,;.*  u\  lUo  ilnllvery  of  jxiems,  whilst  ciri|  nieit^iy  denotes  the  efcfr-dw 

^,>\v^'*'«<***i*  *'^  ronimon  life;  on  the  other  hiuul,  later  authon^fraoi 

\\^^,\.ss  ilMwnwiirilH,  UHC  the  term  ctij  frequently  to  desiprnate  poetry,  aad 

^,.,  ^dU  I*!*'''!  *"  contradistinction  to  lyric.     Indeed,  in  that  primitive 

!  ,!.i  "IHM*'*'  W'»  "  ff*"^'"'  ^®**  passed  under  the  name  of  *Aoid4,  or  song, 

\\W\\  H«  *»»!*'*■  ^^""***  would  not  have  been  considered  as  such ;  for  in- 

Ipnii'i  •»"V  I»Ik*»  I>itclM-'d  sonorous  recitation,  witli  certain  simple  modu- 

|!»,|,»M-HMi»' voice. 

I  III.  Iliiinerlr  minstrel  makes  use  of  a  stringed  instrument,  whicli  is 

.    Ittudi  n  f»tt  1,  #17.  t  V.  664,  teq.,  compare  above  p.  81,  note  §. 

1  I  it«ih'»t«  id  iliapMxlivti  at  Stcyon,  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  CUtthenes,  Himu-L 

L     i^\  \\w  ■«"»»  time  at  the  Panaihenttaf  according  to  well  known  accounts:  m 

\Lil«r«^4  utmul  Olymp.  69,  Schol.  Find.  Nem.  ii.  1  ;  at  the  Atclepifa  in  Epidaimis, 

/tJiT,    Imii.  L<^  f^  **>  \  i"  Attica  alio,  at  the  festival  of  the  Bramromiam  Artemit,  Hesych. 

HitW^'""  I  "*  *^  fi>»tival  of  the  Charitet  in  Orchomenot ;  that  of  the  Musiw  at 

f^  i^wtX  ill  lit  of  Apollo  Ptoua  at  Acrttphia,  Boeckh.  Coro.  Inscript.  (-ir.,  K«8. 

l,ir>/,  >  lpI  I.  p.  762 — 770  ;  in  Chiog,  in  later  times,  but  doubtlfst  from  ancient 

(i,<i|<    L^iMcript.  Gr.  No.  2214,  vol.  ii.  p.  201;  in  Tm,  under  the  nume 

^tf*f'^*n*fft  acfording  to  Bueckh.  Prooem.  Lect  Berol.  nstiv.  1834.    Poems 

^fifiiiik  bniiuttimes  rhapsodised  in  O'vmpia.  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  6,  6:{;  Diod. 

B(i,     I  iontnsts  uf  rhansodists  also  suited  the  festivals  of  /iionymw,  Athenviis, 

^f  A I  t»"il  ^1'****  ^^  ^^  K^*'  ^hich  it  is  right  to  remark  for  the  proper  compre* 

i  1L11  Homeric  hymns. 
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called  a  cUhara^  or»  more  precisely,  phorminx  *,  an  instrument  by  which 
dances  were  also  accompanied.  When  the  phorminx  was  used  to  lead 
a  dandng-chonis,  its  music  was  of  course  continued  as  long  as  the 
dancing  lasted  f ;  whilst,  at  the  recitation  of  epic  poetry,  it  was  only  em- 
ployed in  the  introduction  (&va/3oX^),  and  merely  served  to  give  the 
voice  the  necessary  pitch  \.  A  simple  accompaniment  of  this  description 
is  very  vrell  adapted  to  the  delivery  of  epic  poetiy ;  and  in  the  present 
day  the  heroic  lays  of  the  Servians,  which  have  most  faithfully  retained 
their  original  character,  are  delivered  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice  by 
wandering  minstrels,  ailer  a  few  introductory  notes,  for  which  the  guria^ 
a  stringed  instrument  of  the  simplest  construction,  is  employed.  That 
a  musical  instrument  of  this  nature  was  not  necessary  for  the  recital 
of  epic  poetry  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  Hesiod  did  not  make  use  of 
the  citiutfa,  and  on  that  account  is  said  to  have  been  excluded  ftom  the 
nofdaical  contests  at  Delphi,  where  this  instrument  was  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  as  the  favourite  of  Apollo  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poets  of  this  Bceotian  school  merely  carried  a  laurel  8taflr§,  as  a  token 
of  the  dignity  bestowed  by  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  as  the  sceptre  was 
the  badge  of  judges  and  heralds. 

In  later  times,  as  music  was  more  highly  cultivated,  the  delivery  of 
the  two  species  of  poetry  became  more  clearly  defined.  The  rhap- 
iodists,  or  chaunters  of  epic  poetry,  are  distinguished  from  the  citharodi, 
or  singers  to  the  cithara  \.  The  expression  ^ai//f»^oc,  ^a>^$ciy,  signifies 
nothing  more  than  the  peculiar  method  of  epic  recitation ;  and  it  is  an 
error  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  perplexity  in  researches  re- 
specting Homer,  and  which  has  moreover  found  its  way  into  ordinary 
hnguage,  to  endeavour  to  found  upon  this  word  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  composition  and  connexion  of  the  epic  lays,  and  to  infer 
from  it  that  they  consisted  of  scattered  fragments  subsequently  joined  to- 

*  That  the  phonninz  and  cithara  were  nearly  the  same  inttniment  appears  not 
only  from  the  expression  pitfuyy*  mSm^ilm,  which  often  occurs,  but  from  the  con 
fcise  expression,  iu0(£fu  pt^iut,  which  is  used  in  the  Odyssey: — 

^•1  •  ^t^i^f  JinfimkX»r0  mXo  AttUn.—Od,  i.  153—5. 
f  See,  for  example,  Od.  iv.  17 : — 

I  Hence  the  expression,  p^^fiu^ttf  Jiftfitixxtr  &iiht9t  Od.  i.  155 ;  viii.  266 ;  xvii.  262; 
Hymn  to  Hermes,  v.  426. 

ra^m  K  Xi^uvf  jutm^i^§t9 
r«^T  mfii^X*inf,  ifmrii  )•  m  Tr«nr«  f  ami . 
Ob  kftfitXk,  in  the  sense  of  prttudt,  see  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  7 ;  compare  Aristoph.  Pac. 
830 ;  Theocrit.  vi.  20.    I  pass  over  the  testimonies  of  the  ^ammarians. 

§  fJiflUg,  tiUmnt,  also  called  r»««^^f .  See  Hesiod,  Theogon.  38 ;  Pindar,  Isthm 
iii.  55 :  where,  according  to  Dissen,  /«/S)«f »  as  the  symbolical  sign  of  the  poetical 
oSce,  is  alao  ascribed  to  Homer,  Pausan.  iz.  30 ;  z.  7 ;  Gottling  ad  Hesiod,  p.  13. 

I  See,  for  example,  Plato,  Leg.  ii.  p.  658,  and  the  inscriptions  fjMoted  above,  p.  32, 
Bote{. 


?»itfT.'«\   (»r  THr 


letittt*  bik  ovB  pooB  (»  lu  U«aiBi,  »  4k  poet  «f  the  Hod  aad 
i>dvbMf>  *>,  itud  to  the  ^Wbiiprr  rnhn  leches  aMw  Ihe  n^  HM  h» 
Lmtu  hmrd  u.  tbuowttd  tines  bcAve.  Even  poeni  cui  be  iki|aB£nd 
wliyjh  »  cfipoBwi  Id  sb  cfuc  lone,  aad  im  vinck  the  mata  are  of  eqnl 
Wii|ctli,  witiioai  being  difiaibaied  inio  fx«i«poBdui|r  parti  of  a  h^ 
wiMiif:,  strophes,  or  Mmlbr  f^vgians.  Tfans  we  find  thifi  Icm  ifipbed  to 
pftiikiwi^ihicaJ  soairs  of  pmificatioa  bv  Eayedodeg  {aiAtpfaml^  aad  to 
ijonbicb  by  Aichikicbus  smd  SiqwidrR. irtikh  wnv  ftnamg  tngechertii 
the  luauner  of  Leumctcfs 't^ ;  it  was,  indeed,  only  hnc  poeliTt  iiioi 
Pindar*!^  odes,  viiich  oould  nu  be  ihapandiaed.  Rhifiaodisto  ncre  tho 
not  imprciperiT  called  ^txY^  t«  becaofie  bS  the  poenis  vfaidi  they  re- 
cited uere  oomposed  in  single  tiiies  independent  cf  each  other  (vtv^m). 
This  ail<o  is  evidentJy  the  meaning  i^  the  iu«me  rkapnodntf,  whidi,  ae* 
cording  to  tlie  law's  of  the  language,  as  ipell  m  the  best  aathtsiitiesf, 
ouglit  to  be  derived  from  paxr^tr  46«ciir,and  denoles  die  coupling  to- 
gether  of  verses  without  any  cousideiable  diTiskms  or  pansei — in  other 
words,  the  even,  unbroLen,  and  oontimioaB  flow  of  the  epic  poem.  Aft 
the  ancients  in  general  show  great  steadiness  and  eoosislency,  both  id 
art  and  literalure,  and  adhered,  without  any  feeling  of  satiety  or  craving 
after  noielty,  to  those  models  and  styles  of  ooroposition,  which  had  been 
once  recognised  as  the  most  perfect ;  so  epic  poems,  amongst  the  Greeks, 
continued  to  be  rhapsodisjcd  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  at  a  later  period  the  Uomeric  poems,  like  those  of 
IJesiod,  were  connected  with  a  musical  accompaniment  |,  and  it  is  said 
tbat  even  Terp^inder  the  Lesbian  adapted  the  hexameleiB  of  Hooaer,  as 
well  as  his  own,  to  tunes  made  according  to  certain  fixed  nomes  or  styles 
of  music,  and  to  have  thus  sung  them  at  the  contests  %  and  that  Ste- 
sander  the  Samiaa  appeared  at  the  Pvthian  games  as  the  first  who  sung 
the  Homeric  poems  to  the  cithara**.  This  assimilation  between  the 
delivery  of  epic  atid  Ijric  poetrj  was  however  very  far  from  being  gene- 
rally adopted  througlmut  Greece,  as  the  epic  recitation  or  rhapsodia  is 
always  clearly  distinguished  from  the  poems  sung  to  the  cithara  at  the 
musical  contests ;  and  how  great  an  effect  an  exhibition  of  this  kind, 

*  Homer,  fci^^Jhu  Tt^tutt^  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  according  to  Plato,  Kep.  z. 
p.  600  I).    Coacc'tning  Hcsiod  an  a  rhapsodist,  ijicocles  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.,  Nem.  ii.  1. 

t  See  Athenseiis,  xiv.  p.  620  C.    i'ompare  Plato,  Ion.  p.  531. 

X  Meniechmuii  in  Schol.  Pind.,  Nem.  ii   1. 

§  The  Homerid*  are  called  by  Pindar,  Nem.  ii.  2,  fm^'Ttiv  iwlvt  c«i2«i,  that  is,  ear- 
mimem  perpeiua  arafione  recitatarum,  I^issen.  ed.  min.  p.  371.  lu  the  scholia  to  this 
l-assage  a  verse  is  cited  under  the  name  of  Hesiod,  in  which  he  ascribes  the  ^m^t- 
rttf  iftli\*  to  himself  and  Homer,  aud,  moreover,  in  reference  to  a  hymn,  not  an 
epic  poem  consistipg  of  several  parts. 

11  Athcnasiis,  xiv.  p.  620  B,  after  Cham»lccn.  But  the  argument  of  Athensus, 
ih.  p.  G^i  :  D.  *'0^s^«v  juv  iA.««'0tf)»i»«  wara*  tmvrtZ  rji»  «tin^n  n  sts  on  enoneOOS 
1  ypothescs. 

%  Plutarch  ileMusica,  3.  •*  Athen.  xiv.  p.  638  A. 
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delivered  in  a  dress  of  solemn  ceremony*,  with  suitable  tones  and  expres- 
sion t>  produced  upon  the  listeners,  and  how  much  it  excited  their  sym- 
pathy, is  most  plainly  described  by  Ion,  the  Ephesian  rhapsodist,  whom 
l^ato,  in  one  of  his  lesser  Dialogues,  has  brought  forward  as  a  butt  for 
the  irony  of  Socrates. 

§  4.  The  form  which  epic  poetry  preserved  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  among  the  Greeks  agrees  remarkably  well  with  this  composed  and 
eren  style  of  chaunting  recitation  which  we  have  just  described.  In- 
deed, the  ancient  minstrels  of  the  Homeric  and  ante-Homeric  age  had 
probably  no  choice,  since  for  a  long  period  the  hexameter  verse  was  the 
only  regular  and  cultivated  form  of  poetry,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Ter- 
pander  (about  Olymp.  SO)  was  still  almost  exclusively  used  for  lyric 
poetry ;  although  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  suppose,  that  all  popular 
songs,  hymeneals,  dirges,  and  ditties  (such  as  those  which  Homer  repre- 
sents Calypso  and  Circe  as  singing  at  the  loom),  were  composed  in 
the  same  rhythm.  But  the  circumstance  of  the  dactylic  verse,  the  hexa- 
meter, having  been  the  first  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  metre  which 
was  regularly  cultivated  in  Grreece,  is  an  important  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  tone  and  character  of  the  ancient  Grecian  poetry,  the  Ho- 
meric and  ante- Homeric  epic.  The  character  of  the  different  rhythms, 
which,  among  the  Greeks,  was  always  in  exact  accordance  with  that  of 
the  poetry,  consists  in  the  first  place  in  the  relation  of  the  amis  and 
iheiis^  of  the  strong  or  weak  cadence — in  other  words,  of  the  greater 
or  less  exertion  of  the  voice.  Now  in  the  dactyl  these  two  elements 
are  evenly  balanced^,  which  therefore  belongs  to  the  class  of  equal 
rhythms  § ;  and  hence  a  regular  equipoise,  with  its  natural  accompani- 
ment, an  even  and  steady  tone,  is  the  character  of  the  dactylic  measure. 
This  tone  is  constantly  preserved  in  the  epic  hexameter ;  but  there  were 
other  dactylic  metres,  which,  by  the  shortening  of  the  long  element,  or 
the  arsisy  acquired  a  different  character,  which  will  be  more  closely 
examined  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  ^olian  lyric  poetry  Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  II,  the  epic  verse  was  the  most  dignified  and  composed 
of  all  measures ;  its  entire  form  and  composition  appears  indeed  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  produce  this  efiect.  The  length  of  the  verse,  which  con- 
sists of  six  feet^,  the  break  which  is  obtained  by  a  pause  at  the  end  **, 
the  close  connexion  of  the  parts  into  an  entire  whole,  which  results 

*  Pltto,  Ion  p.  530.  The  sumptuous  dress  of  the  rhapsodist  Magnes  of  Smyrna, 
in  the  time  of  Gyges,  is  described  by  Nicolaus  Damasc.  Fragm.  p.  268,  ed.  Tauch- 
nitx.  In  later  times,  when  the  Homeric  poetry  was  delivered  in  a  more  dramatic 
style  {t»tut^/nr»  ^^ofAaruuirun),  the  Iliad  was  sung  by  the  rhapsodists  in  a  red,  the 
Odyssey  in  a  violet  dress,  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  A.  p.  6,  9,  ed.  Rom. 

t  Plato,  Ion.  p.  535.     From  this,  in  later  days,  a  regular  dramatic  style  of  acting 
(i9'iM0i0ts)  for  the  rhapsodists  or  Homerists  was  developed.     See  Aristot.  Poet.  26 
Rhetor.  Ui.  1,  d;  AchUl.  Tat.  ii.  1. 

I  For  in  i.tw,  1  is  equal  to  two  times,  as  well  as  »v.  §  yi^f  Un. 

II  Poet.  24,  «-•  h^mxU  9r§ifftfM*ruvf  xeu  iyMthUmr^it  rmn  fiir^vv  Xrr'iy. 

%  Hence  vernu  iongi  among  the  Romans.  ^'^  nmrtixt^it, 

d2 
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These  spurious  productions  of  later  times  will  be  treated  in  that  part  of 
our  history  to  which  they  may  with  the  greatest  probability  be  referred : 
here  we  will  only  state  our  opinion  that  the  name  of  Orpheus,  and  the 
legends  respecting  him,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  idea  and  the 
worship  of  a  Dionysus  dwelling  in  the  infernal  regions  (Zaypcvc),  and 
that  the  foundation  of  this  worship  (which  was  connected  widi  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries),  together  witii  the  composition  of  hymns  and 
songs  for  its  initiations  (rcXero/),  was  the  earliest  fnnction  ascribed  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  under  the  influence  of  various  causes,  the  fame  of  Orpheus 
grew  so  much,  tliat  he  was  considered  as  the  first  minstrel  of  the  heroic 
age,  was  made  the  companion  of  the  Argonauts*,  and  the  marvels 
which  music  and  poetry  wrought  on  a  rude  and  simple  generation  were 
chiefly  described  under  his  name. 

iii.  Singers  and  musicians,  who  belonged  to  the  Fhrygian  worMp 
of  Ike  great  mother  of  the  gods^  of  the  Corybantes^  and  other  similar 
beings.  The  Phrygians,  allied  indeed  to  the  Greeks,  yet  a  separate  and 
distinct  nation,  di^red  from  their  neighbours  in  their  strong  disposition 
to  an  orgiastic  worship — that  is,  a  worship  which  was  connected  with 
a  tumult  and  excitement  produced  by  loud  music  and  violent  bodily 
movements,  such  as  occurred  in  Greece  at  the  Bacchanalian  rejoicings ; 
where,  however,  it  never,  as  in  Phrygia,  gave  its  character  to  every 
variety  of  divine  worship.  With  this  worsliip  was  connected  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  peculiar  kind  of  music,  especially  on  the  flute,  which  in- 
strument was  always  considered  in  Greece  to  possess  a  stimulating  and 
passion-stirring  force.  This,  in  the  Phrygian  tradition,  was  ascribed  to 
the  demi-god  Marsyaa^  who  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  and 
the  unsuccessful  opponent  of  Apollo,  to  his  disciple  Olympus^  and, 
lastly,  to  Hyagnis^  to  whom  also  tl^  composition  of  nomes  to  the  Phry- 
gian gods  in  a  native  melody  was  attributed.  A  branch  of  this  worship, 
and  of  the  style  of  music  and  dancing  belonging  to  it,  spread  at  an  early 
date  to  Crete,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  which  island  appear  to  have 
been  allied  to  the  Phrygians. 

§  8.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  accounts  of  the 
earliest  minstrels  of  Greece  is,  that  several  of  them  (especially  from  the 
iecond  of  the  three  classes  just  described)  are  called  Thracians,  It  is 
utterly  inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  historic  times,  when  the  Thracians 
were  contemned  as  a  barbarian  race  %  a  notion  should  have  sprung  up, 
that  the  flrst  civilisation  of  Grreece  was  due  to  them  ;  consequently  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  a  very  early 
period.  Now,  if  we  are  to  understand  it  to  mean  that  Eumolpus, 
Orpheus,  Musaeua,  and  Thamyris,  were  the  fellow-countrymen  of  those 
Edonians,  Odrysians,  and  Odomantians,  who  in  the  historical  age 
occupied  the  Thracian  territory,  and  who  sjioke  a  barbarian  language, 

*  Pindar,  Pyth«  iv.  315.  f  See,  for  suunple,  Thueyd.  vii.  89. 
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thai  is,  one  aninlelligibte  to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being  able 
to  compiehend  these  accounts  of  the  ancient  Thracisn  niinstrelsy  and  of 
aaaigiiiiig  them  a  place  in  the  history  of  Grecian  civilisation ;  since  it  is 
manliest  that  at  this  early  period,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  inter- 
ooorae  between  different  nations,  or  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  poets 
who  sang  in  an  unintelligible  language  could  not  have  had  more  influence 
Qo  the  mental  development  of  the  people  than  the  twittering  of  birds. 
Nothing  but  the  dumb  language  of  mimicry  and  dancing,  and  musical 
strains  independent  of  articulate  speech,  can  at  such  a  period  pass  from 
nation  to  nation,  aa,  for  example,  the  Phrygian  music  passed  over  to 
Greece ;  whereas  the  Hiracian  minstrels  are  constantly  represented  as 
the  fathers  of  poetry^  which  of  course  is  necessarily  combined  with 
langnage.  When  we  come  to  trace  more  precisely  the  country  of  these 
Tbnidaa  bards,  we  find  that  the  traditions  refer  to  Pieria^  the  district 
to  the  east  of  the  Olympus  range,  to  the  north  of  Thcssaly  and  the  south 
of  Emathia  or  Macedonia ;  in  Pieria  likewise  was  Leibethra,  where  the 
Moms  ^re  said  to  have  sung  the  lament  over  the  tomb  of  Orpheus :  the 
ancient  poets,  moreover,  always  make  Pieria,  not  Thrace,  the  native  place 
of  the  Muses,  which  last  Homer  cleariy  distinguishes  from  Pieria*.  It 
was  not  until  the  Pjerians  were  pressed  in  their  own  territory  by  the  early 
Macedonian  princes  that  some  of  them  crossed  the  Strymon  into  Thrace 
Proper,  where  Herodotus  mentions  the  castles  of  the  Pierians  at  the 
expkUtion  of  Xerxes  t-  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable,  that  in  early 
times,  either  on  account  of  their  close  vicinity,  or  because  all  the  north 
was  comprehended  under  one  name,  the  Pierians  might,  in  Southern 
Greece,  have  been  called  Thracians.  These  Pierians,  from  the  intel- 
lectual relations  which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  ^pear  to  be  a 
Grecian  race ;  which  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Greek  names 
of  their  places,  rivers,  fountains,  &c.,  although  it  is  probable  that,  situated 
on  the  limits  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed  largely  from 
neighbouring  tribes  |.  A  branch  of  the  I^irygian  nation,  sO  devoted  to 
an  enthusiastic  worship,  once  dwelt  close  to  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
BermiuB,  where  King  Midas  was  said  to  have  taken  the  drunken  Silenus 
in  his  rose-gardens.  In  the  whole  of  this  region  a  wild  and  enthusiastic 
worship  of  Bacchus  was  diffused  among  both  men  and  women.  It  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  excitement  which  the  mind  thus  received 
contributed  to  prepare  it  for  poetical  enthusiasm.  These  same  Thracians 
or  Pierians  lived,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Doric  and  iEolic  migrations,  in 
certain  districts  of  BoDotia  and  Phocis.  That  they  had  dwelt  about  the 
BcBotian  mountain  of  Halicon^  in  the  district  of  Tl^^is  and  Ascra,  was 
evident  to  the  ancient  historians,  as  well  from  the  traditions  of  the  cities 
as  fiom  the  agreement  of  many  names  of  places  in  the  country  near 
Olympas  (Ijeibethrion,  Ptmpleis,  Helicon,  &c.).     At  the  foot  of  Pkumaa- 

♦  Iliad,  xiv.  226.  t  vii.ll«. 
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sas  however,  iu  Ptiocis,  was  asid  to  hste  been  aHmted  the  city  of  DiHdis, 
t!ie  <;eat  of  the  Tliracian  king  Tereos,  who  is  known  hy  his  connexion 
with  the  Athenian  king  I^ndion,  and  hy  Che  fable  of  the  metamor- 
plmsis  oif  his  wife  Procne  into  a  nightingale.  Hiis  story  (whidi  occurs 
uader  other  forms  in  several  parts  of  Greece)  is  one  of  those  ampk 
fables  which,  among  the  early  inhabitants  df  Greece  easily  grew  firom  a 
ooatemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and  the  still  life  of  animah : 
the  nightingale,  with  her  sad  nocturnal  song,  seemed  to  them  to  lament 
a  k>st  child,  whose  name  /(jff,  or  Jtylmtj  they  imagined  that  they  conU 
hear  in  her  notes ;  the  reason  why  the  nightingale,  when  a  human  being, 
was  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  this  district  was,  that  it  had  the  fame  of 
being  the  native  country  of  the  art  of  singing,  where  the  Muses  would  be 
most  likely  to  impart  their  gifts  to  animals ;  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
it  was  said  that  the  nightingales  sang  sweetly  over  the  grave  of  the 
ancient  minstrel,  Orpheus  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  these  Pierians  or  Thracians,  dwelling  about  Helicon 
and  Parnassus  in  the  vicinity  of  Attica,  are  diiefly  signified  when  a 
Thracian  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  mythical  bards  of  Attica. 

§  9.  It  is  an  ob\ious  remark,  that  with  these  movements  of  the 
Pierians  was  also  connected  the  extension  of  the  teniples  of  the  Aftuet 
in  Greece,  who  akme  among  the  gods  are  represented  by  the  ancient 
poets  as  presiding  over  poetry,  since  Apollo,  in  strictness,  is  only  con- 
cerned with  the  music  of  the  cithara.  Homer  calls  the  Muses  the  Ofym- 
jrian  ;  in  Hesiod,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Theogony,  they  are  called  the 
HHironian^  although,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  Boeotian  poet,  they 
were  bom  on  Oljrmpus,  and  dwelt  at  a  short  distance  from  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  this  mountain,  where  Zeus  was  enthroned ;  whence  they 
only  go  at  times  to  Helicon,  bathe  in  Hippocrene,  and  celebrate  their 
choral  dances  around  the  altar  of  Zeus  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Now, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  mountain  on  which  the  worship 
of  the  MuMe$  originally  flourished  was  also  represented  in  the  earliest 
Greek  poetry  as  the  common  abode  of  the  Gods ;  in  which,  whatever 
country  they  might  singly  prefer,  they  jointly  assembled  about  the  throne 
of  the  chief  god,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  poetsof  this 
region,  the  ancient  Pierian  minstrels,  whose  imagination  had  created  this 
council  of  the  gods  and  had  distributed  and  arranged  its  parts.  Those 
things  which  the  epic  poetry  of  Homer  must  have  derived  from  earlier 
compositions  (such  as  the  first  notions  concerning  the  structure  of  the 
world,  the  dominions  of  the  Olympian  gods  and  the  Titans,  the  established 
epitliets  which  are  applied  to  the  gods,  without  reference  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  they  ai^[)ear,  and  which  often  disagree  with 
the  rest  of  the  epic  mythology)  probably  must,  in  great  measure,  be 
referred  to  these  Pierian  bards.  Moreover,  their  poetry  was  doubtless 
not  concerned  merely  with  the  gods,  but  contained  the  first  germs  of  the 
*  Apollodorut,  i.  3. 3. 
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que  or  heroic  style  ;  more  especially  should  Thamyris,  who  in  I!omer  is 
called  a  Thracian,  and  in  other  writers  a  son  of  Philammon*  (by 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  Daulis  is  designated  as  his  abode),  be  con- 
sidered as  an  epic  poet,  although  some  hymns  were  ascribed  to  him  : 
for  in  the  account  of  Homer,  that  Thamyris,  while  going  from  one 
prince  to  another,  and  having  just  returned  from  Eurytus  of  Oechalia, 
was  deprived  both  of  his  eyesight  and  of  his  power  of  singing  and  play- 
ing on  the  cithara  by  the  Muses,  with  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
contend*,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  understand  a  poet,  such  as  Phemius 
and  Demodocus,  who  entertained  kings  and  nobles  at  meals  by  the 
narration  of  heroic  adventures,  than  a  singer  devoted  to  the  pious  service 
of  the  gods  and  the  celebration  of  their  praises  in  hjrmns. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  epic  style 
of  poetry^  of  which  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  treat 


CHAPTER  IV. 


(  1.  Social  position  of  the  minBtreli  or  poetii  in  the  heroic  age. — }  2.  Epic  itoems 
sang  at  the  feasts  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  at  public  fevtivals. — }  3.  Manner 
of  reciting  epic  poems ;  explanation  of  rhaptoduit  and  rhaptodiiing. — §  4.  Metrical 
form,  and  poetical  character  of  the  epic  poetry. — }  5.  Perpetuatio-i  of  the  early 
epic  poems  by  memory  and  not  by  writing.— f  6.  Subjects  and  extent  of  the  ante- 
Homeric  epic  poetry. 

It  is  our  intention  in  this  chapter  to  trace  the  Greek  Poetry,  as  far  as 
we  have  the  means  of  following  its  steps,  on  its  migration  from  the 
k)nely  valleys  of  Olympus  and  Helicon  to  all  the  nations  which  ruled 
over  Greece  in  the  heroic  age,  and  from  the  sacred  groves  of  the  gods 
to  the  banquets  of  the  numerous  princes  who  then  reigned  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Greece.  At  the  same  time  we  propose,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  our  information  permits,  to  investigate  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  heroic  or  epic  style  of  poetry,  until  it  reached  the  high 
station  which  it  occupies  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 

In  this  inquiry  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  will  form  the  chief 
sources  of  information ;  since  to  them  we  are  especially  indebted  for  a 
clear,  and,  in  the  main,  doubtless,  a  correct  picture  of  the  age  which  we 
term  the  heroic.  The  most  important  feature  in  this  picture  is,  that 
among  the  three  classes  of  noblest*  common  freemen  |,  and  serfs §,  the 
first  alone  enjoyed  consideration  both  in  war  and  peace;  they  alone 
performed  exploits  in  battle,  whilst  the  people  appear  to  be  there  only 
that  these  exploits  may  be  performed  upon  them.     In  the  assembly  of 

♦  niad,ii.  594— 600. 
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the  people,  as  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  nobles  alone  speak,  advise, 
and  decide,  whilst  the  people  merely  listen  to  their  ordinances  and 
decisions,  in  order  to  regulaie  their  own  conduct  accordingly;  beiai^ 
sufieied,  indeed,  to  follow  the  natural,  impulse  of  evincing,  to  a  eertain 
extent,  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  their  superiors,  but  still 
without  any  legal  means  of  giving  validity  to  their  opinion. 

Yet  amidst  this  nobility,  distinguished  by  its  warlike  prowess,  its 
great  landed  possessions  and  numerous  slaves,  various  persons  and 
classes  found  the  means  of  attaining  respect  and  station  by  means  of 
inteUectual  influence,  knowledge,  and  acquirements,  viz.,  priests^  who 
were  honoured  by  the  people  as  gods*;  n»ert^  who  announced  the 
destinies  of  nations  and  men,  sometimes  in  accordance  with  superstitious 
notions,  but  not  unfrequently  with  a  deep  foresight  of  an  eternal  and 
superintending  Providence ;  heralds^  who  by  their  manifold  knowledge 
and  readiness  of  address  were  the  mediators  in  all  intercourse  between 
pcnons  of  different  states ;  artisans^  who  were  invited  from  one  country 
to  another,  so  much  were  their  rare  qualifications  in  request  t;  and, 
lastly,  minstrdi^  or  bards ;  who,  although  possessing  less  influence  and 
authority  than  the  priests,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  the  travelling 
artisans,  still,  as  servants  of  the  Muses  |,  dedicated  to  the  pure  and  inno- 
cent worship  of  these  deities,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  a  peculiar 
degree  of  estimation,  as  well  as  a  friendly  and  considerate  treatment. 
Thus  Ulysses,  at  the  massacre  of  the  suitors,  respects  Phemius  their 
bard§;  and  we  find  the  same  class  enjoying  a  dignified  position  in 
royal  families ;  as,  for  instance,  the  faithful  minstrel  to  whose  protection 
Agamemnon  entrusted  his  wife  dining  his  expedition  against  Troy  ||. 

§  2.  Above  all,  we  find  the  bards  in  the  heroic  age  described  by 
Homer  as  always  holding  an  important  post  in  every  festal  banquet ;  as 
the  Muses  in  the  Olympian  palace  of  Zeus  himself,  who  sing  to  Apollo's 
accompaniment  on  the  cithara;  amongst  the  Phaeacians,  Demodocus, 
who  is  represented  as  possessing  a  numerous  choice  of  songs,  both  of  a 
serious  and  lively  cast;  Phemius,  in  the  house  of  Ulysses,  whom  the 
twelve  suitors  of  Penelope  had  brought  with  them  from  their  palaces  in 
Ithaca ^.  The  song  and  dance  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  banquet^, 
and  by  the  men  of  that  age  were  reckoned  as  the  highest  pleasure  ft. 
This  connexion  of  epic  poetry  with  the  banquets  of  princes  had,  per- 

*  hit  Y  m  rlw  ^nfuf^ 
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haps,  been  of  considerable  duration  in  Greece.  Even  the  drst  sketch  of 
tbe  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  have  been  intended  to  be  sun^  on  these 
oocasionB,  as  Demodocus  sang  the  celebrated  poem  on  the  contest 
between  AchiDes  and  Ulysses^,  or  the  taking  of  Troy  by  means  of  the 
wooden  hwse  f .  It  is  clear  also  that  the  Homeric  pcems  were  intended 
for  the  especial  gratification  of  princes,  not  of  republican  communities, 
for  whom  the  adage  ^  The  government  of  many  is  not  good ;  let  there 
be  one  kmi,  one  king  V'  could  not  possibly  have  been  composed :  and 
althooi^  Homer  flourished  some  centuries  later  than  the  heroic  age, 
which  appeared  to  him  like  some  distant  and  marvellous  world,  from 
which  the  race  of  man  had  degenerated  both  in  bodily  strength  and 
courage ;  yet  the  constitutions  of  the  different  states  had  not  undeigone 
any  essential  alteration,  and  the  royal  families,  which  are  celebrated  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  still  ruled  in  Greece  and  the  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor  §.  To  these  the  minstrels  naturally  turned  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  renown  of  their  forefathers,  and  whilst 
the  pride  of  these  descendants  of  heroes  was  flattered,  and  the  highest 
enjoyment  secured  to  them,  poetry  became  the  instrument  of  the  most 
various  instruction,  and  was  adapted  exclusively  for  the  nobles  of  that 
age ;  so  that  Hesiod  rightly  esteems  the  power  of  deciding  law-suits  with 
jiMtice,  and  influencing  a  popular  assembly,  as  a  gifl  of  the  Muses,  and 
especially  of  Calliope,  to  kings  ||. 

But  even  before  Homer's  time  heroic  poetry  was  not  only  employed 
to  give  an  additional  zest  to  the  banquets  of  princes,  but  for  other  pmr- 
poses  to  which,  in  the  later  republican  age,  it  was  almost  exclusively 
applied,  viz^  the  contests  of  poets  at  public  festivals  and  games.  A  con- 
test of  this  nature  is  alluded  t6  in  the  Homerie  description  of  the  Thracian 

♦  Od.  viii.  74.  Od.  viii.  500.  J  Iliad,  ii.  204 

}  The  tappoied  deecendants  of  Herculft  niled  in  Sparta,  and  fur  a  \on^  time  al«o 
in  Menenia  and  Ai^ot  (Miiller't  Dorians,  book  iii.  chap.  6,  }.  10)  as  Bacdilads  in 
Corinth,  as  Aleuads  in  Thessaly.  The  Pe/opidt  weie  kings  of  Achaia  until  Oxylus, 
mobably  for  several  centuries,  and  ruled  as  Penthilids  in  Lesbos  as  well  as  in  Cyme. 
Ilie  Nehd*  ffoterned  Athens  as  archons  for  life  until  the  seventh  Olympiad,  and  the 
cities  of  the  lunians  at  kings  fi>r  several  generations  (at  Miletus,  for  example,  the 
succession  was  Nileus,  Phobius,  Phrygius).  Besides  these  the  desoendantsi  of  the 
Lycian  hero  Gtaucut  ruled  in  Ionia:  Uerod.  i.  147 — a  circumstance  which  doubtless 
influenced  tbe  poei  in  assigning  so  important  a  part  to  the  Lycians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  in  celebrating  Glaucus  (Iliad,  vi.).  The  jEaeids  ruled  orer  the  Molofsians, 
the  JEiuadi  over  the  remnant  of  the  Teucrians,  which  maintained  itself  at  Oergis,  in 
^  range  of  Ida  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Classical  Journal,  Vf^.  xxvi.  p.  308,  9eq.) 
In  Arcadia  kings  of  the  race  of  JEpytm  (Iliad,  ii.  604)  reigned  till  about  Olympiad  30. 
Fsosan.  viii.  d.  Bnaoiia  was,  in  Hesiod's  time,  governed  by  kings  with  extensive 
powers;  and  Amphidamas  of  CAalcii,  at  whose  fbneral  games  the  Asctean  bard  was 
victorious  CE^ym,  v.  652)  was  probably  a  king  in  EuboM  (see  Proclus,  Vivos  'a^tihv, 
and  tiie  'A>J») ;  although  Plutarch  (Conviv.  sept.  sap.  c  10)  only  calls  him  an 
witf  rfAi/MMf.  Tbe  Homeric  epigram,  13,  in  the  Life  of  Homer,  c.  31,  calls  the 
ytfmni  fim^Ant  %fM»M  U9  kyAi  the  ornament  of  the  narkei-place ;  the  later  recension 
of  the  same  epigram  in  'HriMw  mm  '0/t4f«cf  i^ymf  mentions  instead  the  Xnit  tU  ky^t 
nmiifumt  in  a  republican  sense,  the  pfopU  having  taken  the  place  of  kmgt, 
II  Theogony,  v.  84. 


5:?  -i--:i:'i    ^f  tbc 


lanl  Thun^Tiv  trb.x  ou  hn-  tom!  fmm  Ejmrtm%  the  p— grful  nktd 
CEch^lnk  w»i  ;«nirk  biii»d  ax  Dcvimn  K  ifap  M vks,  mmd  dcpiiwed  of  im 
•ntiiY  ait,  bwaasr  br  iad  hcttsw!  rfh^abflifytD  rntinil  cicnwMitte 
Mi»f$*.  Tbe  BdK«ima  mi«s?r]  rf  ifae  *  Worts  bmI  Db^**  gWou 
•M^mnt  ctC  hh  own  voynsr  to  tbr  jtudcs  tt  CUIcii^  vfaidi  Che  aons  of 
AmphKiani.is  had  oflrbrsi'^i  ts.  ibe  fhnenJ  of  their  lather;  andsa^ 
that  axnoiiir  ihe  fnxi^  w  hirh  mvnr  ibnv  held  oou  he  canied  off  a  tripod, 
and  ct)a»cratrd  it  u>  ibe  >!;£«$.  oa  Mooat  Helkoat.  liatcr  aoChon 
coiiveiK^i  this  into  a  co:;U^  lietmvv'n  Hesaod  and  Homer.  Finally,  the 
AUthi^r  of  the  I>e!ian  llTmn  to  ApablA.  which  suads  the  fint  amongft 
thc»e  attributed  u>  Jloroer.  entzetaxs  ihe  I>efiaa  Thpns  (who  were  them- 
selves wvM  ver».i  in  the  <o\i:,  aikd  probahhr  obeyed  him  with  pfemnreX 
that  when  a  smuurn'  ^^-^li  inqniie  wiut  binl  had  pleased  them  oioat, 
tliey  w\Hiki  answer  the  bjad  m&n  of  Chios  whose  poetiy  erciy  wb« 
lieUi  tlie  first  rar.k.  h  is  beyond  otiobt  that  at  the  iestivak,  with  which 
tlie  hmians  ceWb^.lt<^!  the  birth  of  ApoQo  at  Dekis  contests  of  ihapso- 
dists  were  akw  iutrxxiuce.i,  Jus:  .^^  we  :nd  them  spread  throitghuut  Greece, 
at  a  tinne  when  Cine^^ian  hisiont-  asSN;imes  a  more  coaneded  fam  J;  andi 
as  may  be  infern^  witli  n^?:pect  u»  ibe  e^iriier  period,  fitom  munaooi 
alliisioas  in  the  Homeric  h\m:.s^ 

§  3.  The  mention  of  rkaptodUls  leads  us  to  consider  the  drenm- 
btance  from  whence  that  name  is  derrred,  and  from  whidi  alone  we  can 
collect  a  clear  and  lively  idea  of  epic  poetiy,  til,  iJke  mammrr  m  wkich 
ifu'xe  compotitiont  wrre  dtiirrrtd.  Homer  every-where  iqpplies  the  term 
aot^fl  to  the  delivery  of  poems,  whilst  nn|  merely  denotes  the  ewery-diy 
conversation  of  common  life ;  on  the  other  hand,  later  authors,  from 
Pindar  downwards,  use  the  term  l-nf  freqnenthr  to  designate  poeiiy,  and 
especially  epic,  in  contradistinction  to  lyric.  Imked,  iu  that  primitive 
and  simple  age,  a  great  deal  passed  under  the  name  of  *Aot2i|,  or  song, 
which  in  later  times  would  not  have  been  considered  as  such ;  for  in- 
stance, any  high  pitched  sonorous  recitation,  with  certain  simple  modu- 
lation s  of  the  voice. 

The  Homeric  minstrel  makes  use  of  a  stringed  instrument,  which  is 

*  Iliad,  ii.  594.  $fq,  f  V.  664, 9ef ,  compne  above  p^  91,  note  $. 

:  Cont€*ti  of  rhAt«>disU  at  Sicyon^  in  the  time  of  tbe  tyimnt  Cfistbeiin,  Heiml 
▼.  77  ;  at  the  same  time  at  the  Piamaiketutmy  according  to  wvQ  known  aceountH :  in 
Syracuse,  about  Olymp.  69,  Sehol.  Find.  Nem.  iL  1  ;  at  the  jhclqtin  in  Epidaimif , 
Plato,  Ion,  p.  530  ;  in  Attica  also,  at  the  festival  of  the  Brmmrmimn  Jritrnm.  H«s>-ch. 
in  B^m»(t0fUH ;  at  th«*  festival  of  the  Charites  in  Orekamaw;  that  of  the  Muse»  at 
Thetfno!,  and  that  of  Apollo  Ptous  at  Acrttphia,  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inacript  Gr.,  Nos. 
1583—1587,  vol.  i.  p.  76-2—770  ;  in  Cfcw*,  in  later  times,  but  doubtWss  from  ancient 
cu-torn,  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  No.  2214,  vol.  ii.  p.  201 ;  in  Tfot,  under  the  nume 
u^*f:^>,r.(  iLfrmTTt^ftm,  according  to  Boeckh.  Prooem.  Lect  Berol.  wstiv.  1 834.  Poems 
were  hlujwuk'  b*>metime8  rhapsodised  in  O'mm.  Diog.  Laert  viiu  6,  6.^;  Diocl. 
*•**  oi'r  *^*******  **^  rhapsodists  also  suited  the  festivals  of  Dionynu^  Athen«>us, 
VII.  |i.  27 J ;  and  those  of  aU  gods,  which  rt  is  right  to  remark  for  the  proper  comrw. 
bvnsk»uof  tbe  Homeric  hymns.  r-  r-        i 
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called  a  ctiAura,  or,  more  precisely,  phorminx*^  an  instrument  by  which 
danced  were  also  accompanied.  When  the  phorminx  was  used  to  lead 
a  dancing-chorus,  its  music  was  of  course  continued  as  long  as  the 
dancing  lasted  t ;  whilst,  at  the  recitation  of  epic  poetry,  it  was  only  em- 
ployed in  the  introduction  (&Fa/3oX4),  and  merely  served  to  give  the 
voice  the  necessary  pitch  |.  A  simple  accompaniment  of  this  description 
is  Tery  well  adapted  to  the  deliyery  of  epic  poetiy ;  and  in  the  present 
day  the  heroic  lays  of  the  Servians,  which  have  most  faithfully  retained 
their  original  diaracter,  are  delivered  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice  by 
wandering  minstrels,  after  a  few  introductory  notes,  for  which  the  gurUt^ 
a  stringed  instrument  of  the  simplest  construction,  is  employed.  That 
a  musical  instrument  of  this  nature  was  not  necessary  for  the  recital 
of  epic  poetry  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  Hesiod  did  not  make  use  of 
the  cithara,  and  on  that  account  is  said  to  have  been  excluded  fVom  the 
mnsical  contests  at  Delphi,  where  this  instrument  was  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  as  the  favourite  of  Apollo  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poets  of  this  Bceotian  school  merely  carried  a  laurel  staflr§,  as  a  token 
of  the  dignity  bestowed  by  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  as  the  sceptre  was 
the  badge  of  judges  and  heralds. 

In  later  times,  as  music  was  more  highly  cultivated,  the  delivery  of 
the  two  species  of  poetry  became  more  clearly  defined.  The  rhap- 
•odists,  or  chauntert  of  epic  poetry,  are  distinguished  from  the  citharodi, 
or  singers  to  the  cithara  j|.  The  expression  pai^^^oc,  fia\l/fh7yj  signifies 
nothing  more  than  the  peculiar  method  of  epic  rtcUation ;  and  it  is  an 
error  wiiich  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  perplexity  in  researches  re- 
specting Homer,  and  which  has  moreover  found  its  way  into  ordinary 
language,  to  endeavour  to  found  upon  this  word  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  composition  and  connexion  of  the  epic  lays,  and  to  infer 
from  it  that  they  consisted  of  scattered  fragments  subsequently  joined  to* 

*  That  the  phonninx  and  cithara  were  nearly  the  same  initmment  appears  not 
only  from  the  ezpreision  pi0jfi4yyt  tuht^l^uv,  which  often  occurSi  but  from  the  con 
fene  expression,  mtSdfu  fi^tJ^uv,  which  is  used  in  the  Od3rssey: — 

Mti  i  ft^i^  AnfiixXtr*  MmXif  AisUn.—Od,  i.  153—5. 
t  See,  for  example,  Od.  iv.  17: — 

furk  )(  tf^if  ifiiXnrt  iu»t  JU^t 

I  Hence  the  expression,  ft^t*^  AnfUkXir  Atihn,  Od.  i.  1 55 ;  viii.  266 ;  xvii.  262 : 
Hymn  to  Hermes,  v.  426. 

r«;^«  3)  Xtyiatf  »t$m^t^tn 
Fn^T  a/i^Xsiw,  IfMrii  H  01  tr«>ir«  ^atmi . 
On  iftfiaXsk,  in  the  sense  of  prt/ude,  see  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  7  ;  compare  Aiistoph.  Pac. 
830 ;  Theocrit.  vi.  20.    I  pass  over  the  testimonies  of  the  grammarians. 

iJ»0lH,  m7^M»Hf  also  called  r»ii«^^«v.  See  Hesiod,  Theogon.  30 ;  Pindar,  Isthm 
iii.  55 ;  where,  according  to  Dissen,  ^0!^tt  as  the  symbolical  sign  of  the  poetical 
oiBce,  is  also  ascribed  to  Homer,  Pausan.  ix,  30 ;  x.  7 ;  Gbttling  ad  Hesiod,  p.  13. 

I  See,  for  example,  Plato,  Leg.  ii.  p.  658,  and  the  inscriptions  qnoted  above,  p.  32, 
Dote{. 
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^ethcr.  The  term  rhapaodisinf^  applies  equally  well  to  the  bard  who 
recites  his  own  poem  (as  to  Homer,  as  the  poet  of  the  Ihad  and 
Odyssey  ^),  and  to  the  declaimer  who  recites  anew  the  song  ti»t  has 
been  heard  a  thousand  times  before.  Every  poem  can  be  rfaapaodised 
which  is  composed  in  an  epic  tone,  and  in  which  the  verses  are  of  equal 
lenfi^h,  without  being  distributed  into  corresponding  parts  of  a  kiger 
whole,  strophes,  or  similar  systems.  Thus  we  find  this  term  applied  to 
philoHophicul  songn  of  purification  by  Empedocles  (caOop/tiot),  and  to 
iainbicH  by  Archilochus  and  Simonides,  which  were  strong  together  in 
the  manner  of  hexameters  f;  it  was,  indeed,  only  lyric  poetry,  like 
Pindar^H  (kIch,  which  could  not  be  rhapsodised.  -  Rhapaodista  were  also 
not  improperly  called  <mxfloi  |,  because  all  the  poems  which  they  re- 
cited wore  composed  in  single  lines  independent  of  each  other  (im'xw). 
This  also  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  name  rhapsodist^  which,  ae- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  best  anthoritie8$, 
ought  to  be  derived  from  pdnrtiv  koilnvy  and  denotes  the  coupling  *<►• 
gctlier  of  verses  without  any  considerable  divisions  or  pauses — ^in  other 
words,  the  even,  unbroken,  and  continuous  flow  of  the  epic  poem.  As 
the  ancients  in  general  show  great  steadiness  and  consistency,  both  in 
art  and  literature,  and  adhered,  without  any  feeling  of  satiety  or  craving 
after  novelty,  to  those  models  and  styles  of  composition,  which  had  been 
once  recognised  as  the  most  perfect ;  so  epic  poems,  amongst  the  Greeks, 
continued  to  be  rhapsodised  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  at  a  later  period  tlie  Homeric  poems,  like  those  of 
llesiod,  were  connected  with  a  musical  accompaniment  ||,  and  it  is  said 
that  even  Terpander  the  Lesbian  adapted  the  hexameters  of  Homer,  as 
well  as  his  own,  to  tunes  made  according  to  certain  fixed  nomes  or  styles 
of  music,  and  to  have  thus  sung  them  at  the  contests  ^,  and  that  Ste- 
Sander  the  Samiau  appeared  at  the  Pythian  games  as  the  first  vrho  sung 
the  Homeric  poems  to  the  cithara**.  This  assimilation  between  the 
delivery  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry  was  however  very  far  from  being  gene- 
rally adopte<l  throughout  Greece,  as  the  epic  recitation  or  rhapsodia  is 
always  clearly  distinguished  from  the  poems  sung  to  the  cithara  at  the 
musical  contests ;  and  how  great  an  effect  an  exhibition  of  this  kind, 

♦  Homer,  fa^viu  ^t^u*/v,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  according  to  Plato,  Rep.  x. 
p.  600  1).    Concerning  Hesiod  an  a  rhapsodist,  Nicocles  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.,  Nem.  ii.  1. 

t  See  Athenaeiis,  xiv.  p.  620  C.    I'ompare  Plato,  Ion.  p.  531. 

J  Men«chmu8  in  Schol.  Pind.,  Nem.  ii    1. 

(  The  Homerids  are  called  by  Pindar,  Nem.  ii.  2,  fmitT^i,  l«-I*»  ennloi,  that  is,  car- 
wmutm  perpetua  oradone  recital^rum,  Disiten.  ed.  noin.  p.  371.     In  the  scholia  to  this 

PRHge  a  verse  is  cited  under  the  name  of  Hesiod,  in  which  he  ascribes  the  ^mr- 
b  JUilnv  to  himself  and  Homer,  and,  moreover,  in  reference  to  a  hymn,  not  an 
kpoein  conaistipg  of  several  parts. 
I  Athenams,  x\v.  p.  620  B,  after  Chamaalecn.  But  the  argument  of  Athensus, 
V  p.  63  i  D.  *'Of»n^»9  fjtkf  iXMr«^«i»«t  «•«#«»  uivr*v  rnt  win^n  nsts  on  erroneous 
fothetes. 
%  Plutarch  deMuwca,  3.  ♦♦  Athen.  xiv.  p.  638  A. 
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delivered  in  a  dress  of  solemn  ceremony*,  with  suitable  tones  and  expres- 
sion t*  produced  upon  the  listeners,  and  how  much  it  excited  their  sym- 
pathy, is  most  plainly  described  by  Ion,  the  Ephesian  rhapsodist,  whom 
Pbto,  in  one  of  his  lesser  Dialogues,  has  brought  forward  as  a  butt  for 
the  irony  of  Socrates. 

§  4.  The  form  which  epic  poetry  preserved  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  among  the  Greeks  agrees  remarkably  well  with  this  composed  and 
even  style  of  chaunting  recitation  which  we  have  just  described.  In- 
deed, the  ancient  minstrels  of  the  Homeric  and  ante-Homeric  age  had 
probably  no  choice,  since  for  a  long  period  the  hexameter  verse  was  the 
only  regular  and  cultivated  form  of  poetry,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Ter- 
pander  (about  Olymp.  30)  was  still  almost  exclusively  used  for  lyric 
poetry ;  although  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  suppose,  that  all  popular 
songs,  hymeneals,  dirges,  and  ditties  (such  as  those  which  Homer  repre- 
sents Calypso  and  Circe  as  singing  at  the  loom),  were  composed  in 
the  same  rhythm.  But  the  circumstance  of  the  dactylic  verse,  the  hexa- 
meter, having  been  the  first  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  metre  which 
was  regularly  cultivated  in  Greece,  is  an  important  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  tone  and  character  of  the  ancient  Grecian  poetry,  the  Ho- 
meric and  ante- Homeric  epic.  The  character  of  the  different  rhythms, 
which,  among  the  Greeks,  was  always  in  exact  accordance  with  that  of 
the  poetry,  consists  in  the  first  place  in  the  relation  of  the  artis  and 
ihesis^  of  the  strong  or  weak  cadence — in  other  words,  of  the  greater 
or  less  exertion  of  the  voice.  Now  in  the  dactyl  these  two  elements 
are  evenly  balanced},  which  therefore  belongs  to  the  class  of  equal 
rhythms  §  ;  and  hence  a  regular  equipoise^  with  its  natural  accompani- 
ment, an  even  and  steady  tone,  is  the  character  of  the  dactylic  measure. 
This  tone  is  constantly  preserved  in  the  epic  hexameter ;  but  there  were 
other  dactylic  metres,  which,  by  the  shortening  of  the  long  element,  or 
the  arsis^  acquired  a  different  character,  which  will  be  more  closely 
examined  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  ^olian  lyric  poetry  Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  ||,  the  epic  verse  was  the  most  dignified  and  composed 
of  all  measures ;  its  entire  form  and  composition  appears  indeed  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  produce  this  effect.  The  length  of  the  verse,  which  con- 
sists of  six  feet^,  the  break  which  is  obtained  by  a  pause  at  the  end  ♦♦, 
the  close  connexion  of  the  parts  into  an  entire  whole,  which  results 

*  Pl>ito,  Ion  p.  530.  The  sumptuous  dress  of  the  rhapsotHst  Magnes  of  SmjmiA, 
in  t]u>  time  uf  Gyges,  is  described  by  Nicolaus  Damasc.  Fragm.  p.  268,  ed.  Tauch- 
nitz.  In  later  times,  when  the  Homeric  poetry  was  delivered  in  a  more  dramatic 
style  (tMrtm^tur*  i^ofAorituirifov),  the  Iliad  was  sung  by  the  rhapsodists  in  a  red,  the 
Odyssey  in  a  violet,  dress,  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  A.  p.  6,  9,  ed.  Rom. 

f  Plato,  Ion.  p.  535.     From  this,  in  later  days,  a  regular  dramatic  style  of  acting 
(Mmswis)  for  the  rhapsodists  or  Homeribts  was  developed.     See  Aristot.  Poet  26 
Rhetor,  iii.  1,  8;  AchiU.  Tat.  ii.  I. 

I  For  in  ic/tf,  X  is  equal  to  two  times,  as  well  as  w.  §  yiy>»(  Un. 

II  Poet.  24,  ro  h^rnxU  vrawi/tMrmrtf  xat  lytuAUrtiTtf  rZf  fiir^ttv  Urtf. 

%  Hence  verstu  iongi  among  the  Romans.  "^^  xxruXnits* 
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from  the  tlovetailiiig  of  the  feet  into  one  another,  the  alternation  of  dac- 
tyls with  the  heavy  spondees,  all  contrihute  to  give  repose  and  majesty 
and  a  lofty  solemn  tone  to  the  metre,  and  render  it  equally  adapted  to 
the  pythoness  who  announces  the  decrees  of  the  deity*,  and  to  the  rhap- 
flodist  who  recites  the  battles  and  adventures  of  heroes. 

Not  only  the  metre,  but  the  poetical  tone  and  style  of  the  ancient 
epic,  was  fixed  and  settled  in  a  manner  which  occurs  in  no  other  kind  of 
poetry  in  Greece.  This  uniformity  in  style  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us 
in  comparing  the  Homeric  poems  with  other  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
epic  poetry— the  differences  between  them  being  apparent  only  to  the 
careful  and  critical  observer.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  satisfac- 
torily for  this  uniformity — this  invariableness  of  character — except  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  certain  tradition  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  in  familiesof  minstrels,  of  an  hereditary  poetical  school.  We 
recognise  in  the  Homeric  poems  many  traces  of  a  style  of  poetry  which, 
sprung  originally  from  the  muse-inspired  enthusiasm  of  the  Pierians  of 
Olympus  or  Helicon,  was  received  and  improved  by  the  bards  of  the 
heroic  ages,  and  some  centuries  later  arrived  at  the  matured  excellence 
which-  is  still  the  object  of  our  admiration,  though  without  losing  all 
connexion  with  its  first  source.  We  shall  not  indeed  undertake  to 
defend  the  genealogies  constructed  by  Pherecydes,  Damastes,  and  other 
collectors  of  legends  from  all  the  various  names  of  primitive  poets  and 
minstrels  extant  in  their  time — genealogies,  in  which  Homer  and 
Hesiod  are  derived  from  Orpheus,  Mussnis,  and  other  Pierian  bards  t ; 
but  the  fundamental  notion  of  these  derivations,  viz.,  the  connexion  of 
the  epic  poets  with  the  early  minstrels,  receives  much  confirmation  from 
the  form  of  the  epic  poetry  itself. 

In  no  other  species  of  poetry  besides  the  epic  do  we  find  generally 
prevalent  certain  traditional  forms,  and  an  invariable  type,  to  which 
every  poet,  however  original  and  inventive  his  genius,  submits ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  getting  by  heart  of  these  poems,  as  well  as  their  extem- 
poraneous efiusion  on  particular  occasions  and  at  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  must  have  been  by  these  means  greatly  facilitated.  To  the 
same  cause,  or  to  the  style  which  had  been  consecrated  by  its  origin  and 
tradition,  we  attribute  the  numerous  and  fixed  epithets  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  which  are  added  to  their  names  without  any  reference  to  their 
actions  or  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  who  may  be  described.  The 
gre  A  attention  paid  to  external  dignity  in  the  appellations  which  the 
heroes  bestow  on  each  other,  and  which,  from  the  elevation  of  their 
tone,  are  in  strange  contrast  with  the  reproaches  with  which  they  at  the 
same  time  load  each  other — the  frequently-recurring  expressions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  description  of  the  ordinary  events  of  heroic  life,  their 

♦  Hence  called  P^thittm  metrun,  and  stated  to  be  an  invention  of  the  piiestess 
Phemono^y  Dorians,  ii.  ch.  8,  §  13. 

f  These  ^nealo^^ies  have  been  most  accurately  compared  and  examined  with  cri- 
tical aciiteness  by  Lobeck,  in  his  learned  work,  Aglaophamiis,  vol.  i.  p  322,  try. 
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assemblies,  sacrifices,  banquets,  &c — the  proverbial  expressions  and 
sentences  derived  from  an  earlier  age,  to  which  class  may  be  referred 
most  of  the  verses  which  belong  in  common  to  Homer  and  Hesiod — and, 
finally,  the  uniform  construction  of  the  sentences,  and  their  connexion 
with  each  other,  are  also  attributable  to  the  same  origin. 

This,  too,  is  another  proof  of  the  happy  tact  and  natural  genius  of  the 
Greeks  of  that  period ;  since  no  style  can  be  conceived  which  would  le 
better  suited  than  this  to  epic  narrative  and  description.  In  general, 
short  phrases,  consisting  of  two  or  three  hexameters,  and  usually  termi- 
nating with  the  end  of  a  verse ;  periods  of  greater  length,  occurring 
chiefly  in  impassioned  speeches  and  elaborate  similes ;  the  phrases  care- 
fully joined  and  strung  together  with  conjunctions;  the  collocation 
simple  and  uniform,  without  any  of  the  words  being  torn  from  their 
connexion,  and  placed  in  a  prominent  position  by  a  rhetorical  artifice ; 
all  this  appears  the  natural  language  of  a  mind  which  contemplates  the 
actions  of  heroic  life  with  an  eneigetic  but  tranquil  feeling,  and  passes 
them  successively  in  review  with  conscious  delight  and  complacency. 

§  5.  The  tone  and  style  of  epic  poetry  is  also  evidently  connected 
with  the  manner  in  which  these  poems  were  perpetuated.  After  the 
researches  of  various  scholars,  especially  of  Wood  and  Wolf,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  it  was  universally  preserved  by  the  memory  alone,  and  handed 
down  from  one  rfaapsodist  to  another  by  oral  tradition.  The  Greeks 
(who,  in  poetry,  laid  an  astonishing  stress  on  the  manner  of  delivery, 
the  observance  of  the  rtiythm,  and  the  proper  intonation  and  inflection 
of  the  voice)  always,  even  in  later  times,  considered  it  necessary  that  per- 
sons, who  were  publicly  to  deliver  poetical  compositions,  should  previ- 
ously practise  and  rehearse  their  part.  The  oral  instruction  of  the  chorus 
was  the  chief  employment  of  the  lyric  and  tragic  poets,  who  were  hence 
called  choTodidascaU,  Amongst  the  rhapsodists  also,  to  whom  the  cor- 
rectness and  grace  of  delivery  vi^as  of  much  importance,  this  method  of 
tradition  was  the  most  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  one  pos- 
sible, at  a  time  in  which  the  art  of  vmting  was  either  not  known  at  all 
to  the  GKveks  or  used  only  by  a  few,  and  by  them  to  a  very  slight  extent. 
The  correctness  of  this  supposition  is  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
tUence  of  Horner^  which  has  great  weight  in  matters  which  he  had  so 
fiiequently  occasion  to  describe  ;  but  particularly  by  the  "  fatal  tokens*' 
{piinaTa  X^y/Kx),  commanding  the  destruction  of  Bellerophon,  which 
Proetus  sends  to  lobates :  these  being  clearly  a  species  of  symbolical 
figures,  which  must  have  speedily  disappeared  from  use  when  alpha- 
betical writing  was  once  generally  introduced. 

Besides  this  we  have  no  credible  account  of  written  memorials  of  that 
period ;  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  (about  Olymp. 
30)  were  the  first  committed  to  writing:  those  of  Lycurgus,  of  earlier 
date,  having  been  at  first  preserved  only  by  oral  tradition.  Additional 
confirmation  is  aflbfded  by  the  rarity  and  worthlessness  of  any  historical 
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data  founded  upon  written  documents,  of  the  period  before  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Olympiads.  The  same  circumstance  also  explains 
tlie  late  introduction  of  prose  composition  among  the  Greeks,  viz.,  during 
the  time  of  the  seven  wise  men.  The  frequent  employment  of  writing 
for  detailed  records  would  of  itself  have  introduced  the  use  of  prose. 
Another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  existing  inscriptions^  very  few  of  which 
are  of  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Solon  ;  also  by  the  coins  which  were 
struck  in  Greece  from  the  reign  of  Phidon,  king  of  Aigos  (about 
Olymp.  8),  and  which  continued  for  some  time  without  any  inscription, 
and  only  gradually  obtained  a  few  letters.  Again,  the  very  shape  of  the 
letters  may  be  adduced  in  evidence,  as  in  all  monuments  imtil  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  they  exhibit  a  great  uncouthness  in  their 
form,  and  a  great  variety  of  character  in  different  districts ;  so  much  so, 
that  we  can  almost  trace  their  gradual  development  from  the  Phcenician 
character  (which  the  Greeks  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  their  alphabet) 
until  they  obtained  at  last  a  true  Hellenic  stamp.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  term  '^  Phoenician  characters"  *  was  still  used  for  writing. 
If  now  we  return  to  Homer,  it  will  be  found  that  the  jform  of  the  text 
itself,  particularly  as  it  appears  in  the  citations  of  ancient  authors,  dis- 
proves the  idea  of  its  having  been  originally  committed  to  writing,  since 
we  find  a  great  variety  of  different  readings  and  discrepancies,  which 
are  much  more  reconcilable  with  oral  than  written  tradition.  Finally, 
the  language  of  the  Homeric  poems  (as  it  still  appears  after  the  nume* 
rous  revisions  of  the  text),  if  considered  closely  and  without  prejudice,  is 
of  itself  a  proof  that  they  were  not  committed  to  writing  till  many  cen- 
turies afler  their  composition.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  vaUy  or  (as  it  is  termed)  the  ^olic  digamma,  a  sound  which 
was  pronounced  even  by  Homer  strongly  or  faintly  according  to  cir 
cumstances,  but  was  never  admitted  by  the  lonians  into  written  com- 
position, they  having  entirely  got  rid  of  this  sound  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  writing:  and  hence  it  was  not  received  in  the  most  ancient  copies 
of  Homer,  which  were,  without  doubt,  made  by  the  lonians.  The 
licence  as  to  the  use  of  the  digamma  is,  however,  only  one  instance  of  the 
freedom  which  so  strongly  characterizes  the  language  of  Homer ;  but  it 
could  never  have  attained  that  softness  and  flexibility  which  render  it  so 
well  adapted  for  versification — that  variety  of  longer  and  shorter  forms 
which  existed  together — that  freedom  in  contracting  and  resolving  vowels, 
and  of  forming  the  contractions  into  two  syllables — if  the  practice  of 
writing  liad  at  that  time  exercised  the  power,  whkh  it  necessarily  pos- 
sesses, of  fixing  the  forms  of  a  language.  Lastly,  to  return  to  the  point, 
for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  entered  into  this  explanation,  the 
poetical  style  of  the  ancient  epic  poems  shows  the  great  use  it  made  of 
those  aids  of  which  poetry,  preserved  and  transmitted  by  means  of 

*  ^amKnttt  in  Herod,  v.  58.    Ltkewite  in  the  inicription  known  by  the  name  of 
OitiB  Teiorym, 
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heroic  poems  of  other  nations  wliich  were  preserved  by  oral  tradition, 

18  weD  as  our  own  popular  songs,  furnishes  us  with  many  instances, 

-  where,  by  the  mere  repetition  of  former  passages  or  a  few  customary 

t,  flowing  phrases,  the  mind  is  aUowed  an  interval  of  repose,  which  it 

gladly  makes  use  of  in  order  to  recal  the  verses  which  immediately  follow. 

t?  These  epic  expletives  have  the  same  convenience  as  the  constantly- 

o:  recurring  burdens  of  the  stanzas  in  the  popular  poetry  of  other  nations, 

OL  and  contribute  essentially  towards  rendering  comprehensible  the  marvel 

'^  A         (which,  however,  could  only  be  accounted  as  such  in  times  when  the 

.^  powers  of  memory  have  been  weakened  by  the  use  of  writing)  involved 

^  in  the  composition  and  preservation  of  such  poems  by  the  means  oi 

si:  memory  alone*. 

^  §  6.  In  this  chapter  our  inquiries  have  hitherto  been  directed  to  the 

f'v  delivery,  form,  and  character  of  the  ancient  epic,  as  we  must  suppose  it 

ii:  to  have  existed  before «the  age  of  Homer.     With  regard,  however,  to  any 

f   '         particular  production  of  this  ante- Homeric  poetry,  no  historical  testimony 
::  of  any  is  extant,  much  less  any  fragment  or  accoimt  of  the  subject  of  the 

r  poem.     And  yet  it  is  in  general  quite  certain  that  at  the  period  when 

:t  Homer  and  Hesiod  arose,  a  large  number  of  songs  must  have  existed 

£  I  respecting  the  actions  both  of  gods  and  heroes.  The  compositions  of 
these  poets,  if  taken  by  themselves,  do  not  bear  the  character  of  a  com- 
plete and  all-safiicient  body,  but  rest  on  a  broad  foundation  of  other 
poems,  by  means  of  vdiich  their  entire  scope  and  application  was  deve* 
loped  to  a  contemporary  audience.  In  the  Theogony,  Hesiod  only  aims 
at  bringing  the  families  of  gods  and  heroes  into  an  unbroken  genealo- 
gical connexion ;  the  gods  and  heroes  themselves  he  always  supposes 
to  be  well  known.  Homer  speaks  of  Achilles,  Nestor,  Diomed,  even 
the  first  time  their  names  are  introduced,  as  persons  with  whose  race, 
family,  preceding  history,  and  actions,  every  person  was  acquainted,  and 
which  require  to  be  only  occasionally  touched  upon  so  far  as  may  be 
connected  with  the  actual  subject.  Besides  this,  we  find  a  crowd  of 
secondary  personages,  who,  as  if  well  known  from  particular  traditions, 
are  very  slightly  alluded  to ;  persons  whose  existence  was  doubtless  a 
matter  of  notoriety  to  the  poet,  and  who  were  interesting  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  but  who  are  altogether  unknown  to  us,  as  they  were  to 
the  Greeks  of  later  days.  That  the  Olympian  council  of  the  gods,  as 
represented  in  Homer,  must  have  been  previously  arranged  by  earlier 
poets,  has  been  already  remarked ;  and  poetry  of  a  similar  nature  to  one 
part  of  Hesiod*s  Theqgony,  though  in  some  respects  essentially  different, 

*  The  author  has  here  given  a  summary  of  all  the  arf^uments  which  contradict 
the  opinion  that  the  ancient  epics  of  the  Greeks  were  originally  reduced  to  writing ; 
principally  because,  in  the  course  of  the  critical  examination  to  which  Wolfs  in- 
quiries have  b^en  recently  submitted  in  Germany,  this  point  has  been  diiferently 
hindled  by  several  persons,  and  it  has  been  again  maintained  that  these  poems  were 
preserved  in  writing  from  the  beginning. 
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must  have  been  composed  upon  Cronus  and  Japetus,  the  expelled  deitie* 
languishing  in  Tartarus^. 

In  tl;^e  heroic  age,  however,  every  thing  great  and  distinguished  most 
have  been  celebrated  in  song,  since,  according  to  Homer's  notions*  glo- 
rious actions  or  destinies  naturally  became  the  subjects  of  poetry t- 
Penelope  by  her  virtues,  and  Clytsmnestra  by  her  crimes,  became  respec- 
tively a  tender  and  a  dismal  strain  for  posterity  {;  the  enduring  opimkni 
of  mankind  being  identical  with  the  poetry.  The  existence  of  epic 
poems  descriptive  of  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  is  in  particular  established 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  Homer  with 
respect  to  this  hero,  which  seem  to  have  been  taken  singly  from  some 
full  and  detailed  account  of  his  adventures  §;  nor  would  the  ship  Aigo 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  Odyssey  by  the  epithet  of  **  interesting 
to  all,*'  had  it  not  been  generally  well  known  through  the  medium  of 
poetry  ||.  Many  events,  moreover,  of  the  Trojan  war  were  known  to 
Homer  as  the  subjects  of  epic  poems,  especially  those  which  occurred  at 
a  late  period  of  the  siege,  as  the  contest  between  Achilles  and  Ulysses, 
evidently  a  real  poem,  which  was  not  perhaps  without  influence  upon 
the  Iliad  ^,  and  the  poem  of  the  Wooden  Horse  ♦♦.  Poems  are  also  men- 
tioned concerning  Uie  return  of  the  Achaeanstt,  and  the  revenge  of 
Orestes  ^|.  And  since  the  newest  song,  even  at  that  time,  alvrays  pleased 
the  audience  most§§,  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  a  flowing  stream  of 
various  strains,  and  a  revival  of  the  olden  time  in  song,  such  as  never 
occurred  at  any  other  period.  All  the  Homeric  allusions,  however,  leave 
the  impression  that  these  songs,  originally  intended  to  enliven  a  few 
hours  of  a  prince  s  banquet,  were  confined  to  the  narration  of  a  single 
event  of  small  compass,  or  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  the  German 
epopees)  to  a  single  adventure^  for  the  connexion  of  which  they 
entirely  relied  upon  the  general  notoriety  of  the  story  and  on  other 
existing  poems. 

Such  was  the  state  of  poetry  in  Greece  when  the  genius  of  Homer 
arose. 

♦  That  it  to  say,  it  does  not,  from  the  intimations  given  in  Homer,  seem  prol>able 
that  he  reckoned  the  deities  of  the  water,  as  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  those  of  the 
hght,  as  Hyperion  and  Theia,  among  the  Titans,  as  Hesiod  does. 

t  See  Iliad,  vi.358;  Od.  ui.  204.  ♦  Od.  xxiv.  197,  200. 

^^^  i  See  Mailer's  Dorians,  Append,  v.  §  14,  vol.  i.  p.  543. 

^^^Kp  l^t'  wordi  are  very  remarkable  :— 

^^^^^  a^nti  ;^l  ri^  4lc«  »xUf  •^«»^  iv^^  7»«n», 

^^^^^  tUMH  '0Wr9«f  Hoi  UnXtiUt  *AxiXnt'—OA,  viii.  73,  9eq, 
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CHAPTER  V. 


1 1.  OpinioBt  oo  the  birthplaee  and  country  of  Homer.— §  2.  Homer  probably  a 
SmynuMo:  early  hittory  of  Smyrna. — }  3.  Union  of  ^olian  and  Ionian  cba- 
raderistici  in  Homer. — (  4.  Novelty  of  Homer's  choice  of  subjecti  for  hii  two 
poemi.— (  5.  Subject  of  the  Iliad :  the  anger  of  Achillea.^  6.  Enlargement  of 
the  anbject  by  intrudtieing  the  erenta  of  the  entire  war.^$  7.  and  by  dwelling  on 
the  exploita  of  the  Ghredan  heroee. — }  8.  Change  of  tone  in  the  Iliad  in  ite  pro- 
grcea. — }  9.  The  Catalogue  of  Ships.— (  10.  The  later  books,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  Iliad.— 4  11.  Subject  of  ihe  Odysaey :  the  return  of  Ulymes.— }  12.  Inters 
polatioiia  in  the  Odyswy. — }  13.  The  Odyssey  poeteriur  to  the  Iliad;  but  both 
poeBt  eompoaed  by  the  same  person.— (  14.  Preservation  of  the  Homeric  poems 
by  xhapsodists,  and  manner  of  their  recitation. 

§  1.  The  only  accounts  which  have  been  preserved  respecting  the  life  of 
Homer  are  a  few  popular  traditions,  together  with  conjectures  of  the 
grammarians  founded  on  inferences  from  different  passages  of  his  poems ; 
yet  even  these,  if  examined  with  patience  and  candour,  furnish  some  mate- 
rials for  arriving  at  probable  results.  With  regard  to  the  native  country  ot 
Homer,  the  traditions  do  not  differ  so  much  as  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  the  case.  Although  seven  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  great  poet,  the  claims  of  many  of  them  were  only 
indirect.  Hius  the  Alheniaru  only  laid  claim  to  Homer,  as  having 
been  the  founders  of  Smyrna*,  and  the  opinion  of  Aristarchus,  the 
Alexandrine  critic,  which  admitted  their  claim,  was  probably  qualified 
with  the  same  explanation  f*  Even  Chios  cannot  establish  its  right  to 
be  considered  as  the  original  source  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  although  the 
claims  of  this  Ionic  island  are  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
lyric  poet  Simonides  |.  It  is  true  that  in  Chios  lived  the  race  of  the 
Homerids  § ;  who,  from  the  analogy  of  other  ycvi},  are  to  be  considered 
not  as  a  family,  but  as  a  society  of  persons,  who  followed  the  same  art, 
and  therefore  worshipped  the  same  gods,  and  placed  at  their  head  a 

*  This  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  epigram  on  Pisistratus,  in  Belcher's  Anecduta, 
vol  ii  p.  768. 

i^n^  yk^  nutH  •  A^^vrMf  <Sv  ^rtXtiivmt 
iTsn^  *A0nMulN  2fui^9  i^f  »/r«y«iv. 

t  The  opinioa  of  Aristarchus  is  briefly  stated  by  Pseudo-Plutarch  Vita  Humeri 
il.  2.  Its  foundation  maj  be  seen  by  comparing,  for  example,  the  Schol.  Venet.  on  Iliad 
xiii.  197,  e  cod.  A,  which,  according  to  recent  investigations,  contain  extracts  frum 
Aristarchus. 

t  Simonides  in  Pseudo-Plutarch,  ii.  2,  and  others. .  Compare  Theocritus,  vii.  17. 

i  Concerning  this  yiftf,  see  the  statements  in  Harpocration  in  'Oftti^iltUf  and  Bvk- 
ker*8  Anecdota,  p.  288,  which  in  part  are  derived  from  the  lu^ographers.  Another 
and  diflRerent  use  of  the  word  'O/^m^ihu  occurs  iu  Plato,  Isucrates.  ami  other  writers, 
tceofding  to  which  it  means  the  admirers  of  Horner, 
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hern,  triMn  \khom  ihey  tlori\eii  iheir  name*.     A  member  of  this  house 
of  lloinorkis  was,  pmbably,  *'  the  blind  poet,"  who,  in  the  Homeric 
hyinii  to  Aix>l!i\  relates  ot  himself,  that  be  dwelt  on  the  rocky  Chios, 
u  hoiiiv  ho  cn^ssoti  lo  Ve\os  for  the  festi\-al  of  the  lonians  and  the  con- 
tc  ts  of  the  poets  and  whom  Thucrdidesf  took  for    Homer  himself;  a 
hup)Hkution,  which  at  lea>t  shows  that  this  great  historian  considered 
Chios  as  tlie  dweliiiig^place  ot'  Homer.     A  later  Homerid  of  Chios  was 
the  well-known  C^ina'f.us,  who,  as  we  know  from  his  victory  at  Syracuse, 
flourished  about  the  69th  Olympiad.     At  what  time  the  Homerid  Par- 
thenius  of  Chios  li\ed  is  unknown  J.    But  notwithstanding  the  ascer- 
tained existence  of  this  clan  of  Homerids  at  Chios,  nay,  if  we  even,  with 
'riiucydides,  take  the  bhnd  man  of  the  h}'mn  for  Homer  himself,  it 
would  not  fitllow  tliat  Chios  was  the  birthplace  of  Homer:  indeed,  the 
ancient  writers  have  i^ct'ncileil  these  accounts  by  representing  Homer 
as  havinji:,  iu  his  w^anderings,  touched  at  Chios,  and  afterwards  fixed  his 
resilience  there.     A  notion  of  tuis  kind  is  evidently  implied  in  Pindar's 
statements  who  in  one  place  called  Homer  a  Smymaean  by  origin,  in 
another,  a  Cliian  and  Smvmsan  §.     The  same  idea  is  also  indicated  in 
the  jwssage  of  an  orator,  incidentally  cited  by  Aristotle;  which  says  that 
'*  the  Chians  greatly  honoured  Homer,  although  he  was  not  a  citizen  ||.'* 
With  the  Chian  race  of  Homerids  may  be  aptly  compared  the  Samian 
family ;  although  this  is  not  joined  immediately  to  the  name  of  Homer, 
but  to  tliat  of  Creophylus,  who  is  described  as  the  contemporary  and 
host  of  Homer.  This  house  also  flourislied  for  several  centiuies ;  since,  in 
the  first  place,  a  descendant  of  Creophyhis  is  said  to  have  given  the 
Uoinoric  (X)ems  to  Lycui]gus  the  Spartan  ^  (which  statement  may  be  so 
fui-  true,  that  the  Laceilaemonians  derived  their  knowledge  of  these  poems 
from  rhapsodista  of  the  race    of  Creophylus) ;  and,  secondly,  a  later 
Crcophyhd,  named   Hermodamas,  is  said  to  have  been  heard  by  Py- 
thagoras* •, 

§  2.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  opinion  that  Homer  was  a  Smyrnsan  not 
only  ap|)oars  to  have  been  the  prevalent  belief  in  the  flourishing  times  of 
(i  recce  tti  but  is  supported  by  the  two  folk>wing  considerations ; — first, 
the  iniiwrtant  fact,  that  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  popular  legend,  a 
tnythus,  the  divine  \yyei  being  called  a  son  of  a  nymph,  Critheis,  and  the 

»,*n^i'*H"*'''  ^^•^*-  "^  ^"™^^  ^*«^-  i-  »*»*«  "47  (801).  Compare  the  Preface  to 
WuUer  8  Donaus,  p.  xii.  trq.    English  Translation. 

fThucyd.  iii.  104. 

:  Suida-*  in  IW^iw**.  U  may  be  conjectured  that  thif  yiit  etrr«Ms,  Awi^ut 
Ofi,np^y,  i»  connected  with  the  ancient  epic  poet,  Thestorides  of  Phoc«a  and  Ouos 
mentioned  m  Pieudo-Herodot  Vit.  Horn. 

<i  See  Boeckh.  Pindar.  Fragm.  inc.  86. 

II  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  23.    Camp.  Pwjudo-Herod.  Vit.  Horn.,  near  the  end. 

•SUe  particularly  Heradid.  Pont.  «-«Xirf<«^,  Fragm.  2. 
»daa  in  nu4myi^  lAf^.  p.  231.  ed.  Kiister. 
0Midei  the  testimony  of  Pindar,  the  incidenUl  atatement  of  ScrUx  is  the  mest 
riaible.    Vr«  «' To^**?**  «»»  p.  35,  ed.  Is.  Vosfc 
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Smyrnaran  riVter  Meles  * ;  secondly,  that  by  assuming  Smyrna  as  the 
central  point  of  Homer's  life  and  celebrity,  the  claims  of  all  the  other 
cities  which  rest  on  good  authority  (as  of  the  Athenians,  already  men- 
tioned, of  the  Cumaeans,  attested  by  Ephorus,  himself  a  Cumaean  f,  of 
the  Colophonians,  supported  by  Antimachus  of  Colophon  |),  may  be  ex- 
plained and  reconciled  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner.  With  this  view, 
the  history  of  Smyrna  is  of  great  importance  in  connexion  with  Homer, 
but  from  the  conflicting  interests  of  different  tribes  and  the  partial 
accounts  of  native  authorities,  is  doubtful  and  obscure :  the  following 
account  is,  at  least,  the  result  of  careful  investigation.  There  were  two 
traditions  and  opinions  with  respect  to  the  foundation  or  first  occupa- 
tion of  Smyrna  by  a  Greek  people :  the  one  was  the  Ionic ;  according 
to  whidi  it  was  founded  from  Ephesus,  or  from  an  Ephesian  village 
called  Smyrna,  which  really  existed  under  that  name  § ;  this  coIoDy  was 
also  called  an  Athenian  one,  the  lonians  having  settled  Ephesus  under 
the  command  of  Androclus,  the  son  of  Codrus||.  According  to  the 
other,  the  JEolian  account,  the  uEolians  of  Cyme,  eighteen  years  afler 
their  own  city  was  founded,  took  possession  of  Smyrna  ^,  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  event,  accounts  of  the  leaders  of  the  cobny  are  given, 
which  agree  well  with  other  mythical  statements**.  As  the  Ionic 
settlement  was  fixed  by  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  at  the  year  140 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  foundation  of  Cyme  is  placed  at 
the  year  150  afler  the  same  epoch  (which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  saocession  of  the  JEolic  colonies),  the  two  races  met  at  about  the 
aame  time  in  Smyrna,  although,  perhaps,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the 
lonians  had  somewhat  the  precedence  in  point  of  time,  as  the  name  of 
the  town  was  derived  finom  them.  It  is  credible,  although  it  is  not 
distinctly  stated,  that  for  a  long  time  the  two  popuktions  occupied 
Smyrna  jointly.  The  iBolians,  however,  appear  to  have  predominated, 
Smyrna,  according  to  Herodotus,  being  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the 

*  Mentioned  in  all  the  different  Uvea  of  Homer.  The  name  or  epithet  of  Homer, 
Mdemgentif  can  hardly  be  of  late  date,  but  must  have  descended  from  the  early  vpic 
poets. 

f  See  Pseodo-Plutarch,  iL  2.  Ephorus  was  likewise,  evidently,  the  chief  autho- 
rity followed  by  the  author  of  the  Ufe  of  Homer,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Hero* 
dotns. 

X  Pseudo-Plntarch,  ii.  2.  The  connexion  between  the  Smymnan  and  Colophonian 
origin  of  Homer  is  intimated  in  the  epigram,  ibid.  i.  4,  which  calls  Homer  the  son 
of  lieles,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  Uokmhon  his  native  country. 

lUt]  K§X»^ift  itdr^  0n»t  It  iXUn. 

}  See  Strabo's  detailed  explanation,  xiv.  p.  633 — 4. 

II  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  632 — 3.  Doubtless,  likewise  the  SmymsBau  worship  of  Nemesis 
was  derifed  from  Rhaomiu  in  Attica.  The  rhetorician  Aristides  gives  many  fabu- 
loQs  aceounts  of  the  Athemaa  colony  at  Smyrna  in  several  places. 

%  Pseudo-Herodot  Vit  Horn.  e.  2,  38. 

**  The  §4*i^rnt  was,  according  to  Pseudo-Herod,  c  2,  a  certain  Theseus,  the  oe- 
leeudant  of  Eumelns  of  Phers ;  according  to  Parthenius,  5,  the  same  ikmily  of 
Admetus  the  Phenean  founded  Magnesia  on  the  Meander ;  and  Cyme,  the  moUier- 
dty  of  Soiyrna,  had  alto  reecmd  tahabitanti  from  Magnesia.   PBeud(>>Heiod.  c  2. 
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iEoGaos^  wiiile  the  Ionic  Incriie  iododes  twelve  dties,  eiduaive  of 
Smyrna^;  for  the  same  Tettson  Hcfodotns  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
Epbesiui  settlement  in  Smmia.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
lonians — we  know  not  exacihr  at  what  time — inere  expelled  by  the 
.£oUans ;  upon  which  they  withdrew  to  Colophon,  and  were  mixed  with 
the  other  Colophonians,  always^  however,  retaining  the  wish  of  reco- 
vering Smyrna  to  the  Ionic  race.  In  later  times  the  Colophonians,  in 
fact,  succeeded  in  conquering  Smyrna,  and  in  expelling  the  ^olians 
from  it  f ;  tnxn  which  time  Smyrna  remained  a  purely  Ionian  city. 
Concerning  the  time  when  this  diange  took  place,  no  express  testimony 
has  been  preserved;  all  that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  it  happened 
before  the  time  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  that  is,  before  about  the  20th 
Olympiad,  or  700  B,  C,  since  Gyges  made  war  on  Smyrna,  together 
with  Miletus  and  Colophon  t«  which  proves  the  connexion  of  these 
cities.  We  also  know  of  an  Olympic  victor,  in  Olymp.  23  (688  B.  C), 
who  was  an  Ionian  of  Smwna  §.  Minmermus,  the  elegiac  poet,  who 
flourished  about  Olymp.  87  (630  B.  C.)>  was  descended  from  these 
Colophonians  who  had  settled  at  Smyrna  |. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  meeting  of  these  difierent  tribes  in  this 
corner  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  contributed  by  the  various  elements 
which  it  put  in  motion  to  produce  the  active  and  stirring  spirit  which 
would  give  birth  to  such  works  as  the  Homeric  poems.  On  the  one  side 
there  were  the  lonians  from  Athens,  with  their  notions  of  their  noble- 
minded,  vrise,  and  pnident  goddess  Athena,  and  of  their  brave  and  philan- 
thropic heroes,  among  whom  Nestor,  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Ephesian 
and  Milesian  kings,  is  also  to  be  reckoned.  On  the  other  side  were  the 
AchtBauM^  the  chief  race  among  the  iEolians  of  Cyme,  vrith  the  princes 
of  Agamemnon's  family  at  their  head  5,  vrith  all  the  claims  which  were 
bound  up  vrith  the  name  of  the  king  of  men,  and  a  large  body  of 
legends  which  referred  to  the  expkxts  of  the  Pelopids,  particularly  the 
taking  of  Troy.  United  vrith  them  were  varioos  vrarlike  bands  from 
Locris,  Thessaly,  and  Euboea ;  but,  especially  colonists  from  BoBOtia,  with 
their  Heliconian  worship  of  the  Muses  and  their  hereditary  love  for 
poetry  *•. 

§  3.  If  this  conflux  and  intermixture  of  diflferent  races  contributed  pow- 

Tbe  Homeric  epigram  4,  in  Pteudo  Herod,  c  14,  mentions  Xm2  *^l»mn  *•  the 
founders  of  Smyrna ;  therfby  meaning  the  Locrian  tribe,  which,  deiiring  its  origin 
from  Phricion,  near  Thermopyls,  fuinded  Cyme  Phriconis,  and  also  Laxissa  Fhri- 
c<mis. 

*  i*  149.  f  Herod,  i.  150.  comp.  i.  16.    Pausan.  vii.  5,  I. 

X  Herod,  i.  14;  Pausanias,  iv.  21,  3,  also  states  distinctly  that  the  Smymsau» 
were  at  that  time  lonians.  Nor  would  Mimnermus  have  sung  the  exploits  of  the 
Unyrnsans  in  this  war  if  they  had  not  been  lonians. 

t  Pausan.  ▼.  8,  3.  ||  Mimnermus  in  Strabo,  riv.  p.  634. 

^  Htrabo,  aiit.  p.  582.  An  Agamemnon,  king  of  Cymt>,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux, 
it  83* 

^  On  the  connexion  of  Cyme  with  Bcsotia,  see  below,  ch.  8.  v  1 
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erfolly  to  stimulite  the  mental  energies  of  the  people,  and  to  develop  tlie 
traditionary  accounts  of  former  times,  as  well  as  to  create  and  modify 
the  epic  dialect ;  yet  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  could  advance  a  step 
farther,  and  determine  to  which  race  Homer  himself  belonged.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  reason,  either  in  the  name  or  the  accounts 
of  Homer,  to  dissolve  him  into  a  mere  fabulous  and  ideal  being :  we  see 
Hesiod,  with  all  his  minutest  family  relations,  standing  before  our  eyes ; 
and  if  Homer  was  by  an  admiring  posterity  represented  as  the  son  of 
a  nymph,  on  the  other  hand^  Hesiod  relates  how  he  was  visited  by  the 
Muses.  Now,  the  tradition  which  called  Homer  a  Smyrnsean,  evidently 
(against  the  opinion  of  Antimachus)  placed  him  in  the  iEolic  time ;  and 
the  Homeric  epigram*,  in  which  Smyrna  is  called  the  ^olian,  although 
considerably  later  than  Homer  himself,  in  whose  mouth  it  is  placed,  is 
yet  of  much  importance,  as  being  the  testimony  of  a  Homerid  who  lived 
before  the  conquest  of  Smyrna  by  the  Colophonians.  Another  argu- 
ment to  the  same  efiect  is,  that  Melanopus,  an  ancient  Cymsan  com- 
poser of  hymns,  who,  among  the  early  bards,  has  the  best  claim  to  his- 
torical reality,  the  supposed  author  of  a  hymn  referring  to  the  Delian 
worship  t>  >Q  various  genealogies  collected  by  the  logographers  and  other 
mythologists  is  called  the  grandfather  of  Homer  { ;  whence  it  appears, 
that  when  these  genealogies  were  fabricated,  the  Smyrnsean  pcet  was 
connected  with  the  Cymsean  colony.  The  critics  of  antiquity  have 
also  remarked  some  traits  of  manners  and  usages  described  in  Homer, 
which  were  borrowed  from  the  iEolians :  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
BubroiHs^^  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  personification  of  unap- 
peased  hunger,  had  a  temple  in  Smyrna  which  was  referred  to  the  ^olian 
tiine|. 

Notwithstanding  these  indications,  every  one  who  carefully  notes  in 
the  Homeric  poems  all  the  symptoms  of  national  feelings  and  recollec- 
tions of  home,  will  find  himself  drawn  to  the  other  side,  and  will,  with 
Aristarchus,  recognize  the  beat  of  an  Ionic  heart  in  the  breast  of  Homer. 
One  proof  of  this  is  the  reverence  which  the  poet  shows  for  the  chief  gods 
of  the  looians,  and,  moreover,  in  their  character  of  Ionic  deities.  For 
Pallas  Athensea  is  described  by  him  as  the  Athenian  goddess,  who  loves 
to  dwell  in  the  temple  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  also  hastens  from 
the  land  of  the  Phasacians  to  Marathon  and  Athent)^  :  Poseidon  likewise 
is  known  to  Homer  as  peculiarly  the  Heliconian  god,  that  is  the  deity  of 
the  Ionian  league,  to  whom  the  lonians  celebrated  national  festivals  both 

*  Kpigr.  Homer,  4.  in  Paeudo-Herod.  14. 

t  Paiuan.  ▼.  7,  A,  according  to  Bekker's  edition.  From  this  it  appears  that  Pau> 
lanias  maki*8  Melanopus  later  than  Oleu,  and  earlier  than  Aristeaa. 

t  SeeHellankus  and  others  in  Prochis  Vita  Homeri,  and  Poeudo-Herod.  c  1. 

i  IL  xziv.  532 ;  and  compare  the  Venetian  Scholi-i. 

I)  According  to  the  Innica  of  Metrodorus  in  Plutarch  Quaest.  Symp.  ti.  8.  1. 
Fostathioa,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  the  worship  to  the  lonians; 

%  Od.  viL  80.    Compare  II.  xi.  547. 
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in  PelopoDnesas  uid  in  Asb  Minor*:  in  describing  Nestor's  sacrifice 
to  Poseidon,  mofeover,  the  poet  doubtless  was  mindfol  of  those  which 
his  successors,  the  NeBds,  were  woot  to  solemnize,  as  kings  of  the 
f  onians.  Among  the  heroes,  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  is  not  repine- 
sented  by  Homer,  as  he  was  bj  the  Dorians  of  fgina  and  most  of  the 
Greeks,  as  being  an  jEacid  and  the  kmsman  of  Adiilles  (otherwise  some 
mention  of  this  relationship  must  hav«  occurred),  but  he  is  considered 
merely  as  a  hero  of  Salamts,  and  is  placed  in  conjunction  with  Menes- 
theus  the  Athenian*:  hence  it  must  be  supposed  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
Attic  logographer  Pherecydes  t,  considered  Ajax  as  being  by  origin  an 
Attic  Salaminian  hero.  Tlie  detai!ed  statement  of  the  Hellenic  descent 
of  the  Lycian  hero  Glaucus  in  his  famous  encounter  with  Diomed, 
gains  a  fresh  interest,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  Ionic  kings  of  the  race 
of  Glaucas  mentioned  above  I.  Moreover,  inidi  respect  to  political  insti- 
tutions and  political  phraseolog)-,  there  are  many  symptoms  of  Ionian 
usage  in  Homer:  thas  the  Phratriany  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  occur  else- 
where only  in  Ionic  states ;  the  Thttex^  as  labourers  for  hire  without 
land,  are  the  same  in  Homer  as  in  Solon's  time  at  Athens ;  Demo%,  also, 
in  the  sense  both  of  "flat  country"  and  of  ^'common  people,"  appears 
to  be  an  Ionic  expression.  A  Spartan  remarks  in  Plato  §,  that  Homer 
represents  an  Ionic  more  than  a  Lacedaemonian  mode  of  life ;  and,  in 
truth,  many  castoms  and  usages  may  be  mentioned,  which  were  spread 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  Dorians,  and  of  which  no  trace  appears  in 
Homer.  La.stly,  besides  the  proper  localities  of  the  two  poems,  the 
local  knowledge  of  the  poet  afjpears  peculiarly  accurate  and  distinct  in 
northern  Ionia  and  the  neighbfmring  Maeonia,  where  the  Asian  mea- 
dow and  the  river  Cayster  with  its  swans,  the  Gygaean  lake,  and  Mount 
Tmolusll,  where  Sipylon  with  its  Achelous^,  appear  to  be  known  to 
him,  as  it  were,  from  youthful  recollections. 

If  one  may  venture,  in  this  dawn  of  tradition,  to  follow  the  faint  light 
of  these  memorials,  and  to  bring  their  probable  result  into  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Smyrna,  the  following  may  be  considered  as  the  sum 
of  the  above  inquiries.  Homer  was  an  Ionian  belonging  to  one  of  the 
fjimilles  which  went  from  Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  at  a  time  when  ^olians 
fitifi  A chn^ans  composed  the  chief  part  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and 
ivhrn,  moreover,  their  hereditary  traditions  respecting  the  expedition  of 
lh<*  (ireeks  against  Troy  excited  the  greatest  interest;  whence  he  recon- 
<  IU*H  in  his  poetical  capacity  the  conflict  of  the  contending  races,  inas- 

:)JbJ,  viii  203  ;  xx.  404  ;  with  the  Schulia.  Kpigr.  Horn.  ri.  in  Pseudo-Heiod.  17. 
'  jHilloil.  tii.  \%  6. 

JKniF^  p.  3lk  note  }.     No  use  has  here  been  made  of  the  suspicions  passages, 
inltf^t  1i4ivr  been  interpolated  in  the  a^^e  of  Pisistratus.    Concerning  Homer's 
li'Nrl.  rK-y  hi  mythical  points,  see  also  Pseudo-Herod,  c  26. 
l-iHg.  iki.  p.  <iSO.  II  lUad,  ii.  863 ;  xx.  392. 

ir^i'L  xxLv.  ril.^.   It  is  evident  from  the  Scholia  that  the  Homeric  Achelous  is 
m  {^tv^^k  Achrlous  which  runs  from  Sipylon  to  Smyrna. 
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much  88  he  treats  an  Aclisan  sabject  with  the  elegance  and  geniality  of 
an  Ionian.  Bui  when  Smyrna  drove  out  the  lonians,  it  deprived  itself 
of  this  poetical  venown;  and  the  settlement  of  the  Homerids  in  Chios 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  consequence  of  the  exputaon  of  the  lonians 
from  Smyrna. 

It  may,  moreover,  be  observed  that  according  to  this  account,  founded 
on  the  h^tory  of  the  cdonies  of  Asia  Minor,  the  time  of  Homer  would 
fall  a  few  generations  afler  the  Icmic  migration  to  Asia:  and  with  this 
determination  the  best  testimonies  of  antiquity  agree.  Such  are  the 
computation  of  Herodotus,  who  places  Homer  with  Hesiod  400  years 
before  his  time*,  and  that  of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists,  who  place 
him  100  years  after  the  Ionic  migration,  60  years  before  the  legislation 
of  Lycorgnst:  although  the  variety  of  opinions  on  this  subject  which 
prevailed  among  the  learned  writers  of  antiquity  cannot  be  reduced 
within  these  limits. 

§  4.  lliis  Homer,  then  (of  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  we  at  leas 
know  the  little  just  stated),  was  the  person  who  ga\^  epic  poetry  its  first 
great  impabe ;  into  the  causes  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire. 
Before  Homer,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  general  only  single  actions 
and  adventures  were  celebrated  in  short  lays.  Tiie  heroic  mythology 
had  prepare<l  the  way  for  the  poets  by  grouping  the  deeds  of  the  prin- 
cipal heroes  into  large  masses,  so  that  they  had  a  natural  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  refSerred  to  some  common  fundamental  notion.  Now, 
as  the  general  features  of  the  more  considerable  legendary  collections 
were  known,  the  poet  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  narrate  any 
one  action  of  Hercules,  or  of  one  of  the  Argive  champions  against 
Thebes,  or  of  the  Achseans  against  Troy;  and  at  the  same  time  of  being 
certain  that  the  scope  and  purport  of  the  action  (viz.  the  elevation  of 
Hercules  to  the  gods,  and  the  fated  destruction  of  Thebes  and  Troy) 
would  be  present  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  that  the  individual 
adventure  would  thus  be  viewed  in  its  proper  connexion  Thus  doubtless 
for  a  long  time  the  bards  were  satisfied  with  illustrating  single  points  of 
tbe  heroic  mythology  with  brief  epic  lays ;  such  as  in  later  times  were 
produced  by  several  poets  of  the  school  of  Hesiod.  It  was  also  possible, 
if  it  was  desired,  to  form  from  them  longer  series  of  adventures  of  the 
same  hero;  but  they  always  remained  a  collection  of  indei:endent 
poems  on  the  same  subject,  and  never  attained  to  that  unity  of  character 
and  composition  which  constitutes  one  poem.  It  was  an  entirely  new 
phenomenon,  which  could  not  fail  to  make  the  greatest  impression, 
when  a  poet  selected  a  subject  of  the  heroic  tradition,  which  (besides  its 
connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  same  legendary  cycle)  had  in  itself 
the  means  of  awakening  a  lively  interest,  and  of  satisfying  tbe  mind , 
and  at  the  same  time  admitted  of  such  a  development  that  the  principal 
personages  could  be  represented  as  acting  each  with  a  peculiar  and  indi- 

*  Herod,  it  63.  «  t  Apollod.  Fragm,  L  p.410,  ed.  Heyue. 
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vidual  diaracter,  without  obscuring  the  chief  hero  and  the  main  action 
of  the  poem. 

One  legendary  subject,  of  this  extent  and  interest.  Homer  found  in 
the  anger  of  Achilles;  and  another  in  the  return  of  Ulysses, 

§  5.  The  first  is  an  event  which  did  not  long  precede  the  final 
destruction  of  Troy ;  inasmuch  as  it  produced  the  death  of  Hector,  who 
was  the  defender  of  the  city.  It  was  doubtless  the  ancient  tradition, 
established  long  before  Homer's  time,  that  Hector  had  been  slain  by 
Achilles,  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  his  friend  Patroclus :  whose  fall 
in  battle,  unprotected  by  the  son  of  Thetis,  was  explained  by  the  tradi- 
tion to  have  arisen  from  the  anger  of  Achilles  against  the  other  Greeks 
for  an  affront  offered  to  him,  and  his  consequent  retirement  from  the 
contest  Now  the  poet  seizes,  as  the  most  critical  and  momentous  period 
of  the  action,  the  conversion  of  Achilles  from  the  foe  of  the  Greeks  into 
that  of  the  Trojans ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sudden  revolution  in  the 
fortunes  of  war,  thus  occasioned,  places  the  prowess  of  Achilles  in  the 
strongest  light,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  of  his  firm  and  reso* 
lute  mind  must  have  been  the  more  touching  to  the  feelings  of  the 
hearers.  From  this  centre  of  interest  there  springs  a  long  preparation 
and  gradual  development,  since  not  only  the  cause  of  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  but  also  the  defeats  of  the  Greeks  occasioned  by  that  anger, 
were  to  be  narrated ;  and  the  display  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  the  other 
heroes  at  the  same  time  ofiered  the  best  opportunity  for  exhibiting  their 
several  excellencies.  It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  this  preparatory  part 
and  its  connexion  with  the  catastrophe  that  the  poet  displays  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  all  the  mysteries  of  poetical  composition ;  and  in  his 
continued  postponement  of  the  crisis  of  the  action,  and  his  scanty  reve- 
lations with  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  entire  work,  he  shows  a  maturity  of 
knowledge,  which  is  astonishing  for  so  early  an  age.  To  all  appearance 
the  poet,  afler  certain  obstacles  have  been  first  overcome,  tends  only  to 
one  point,  viz.  to  increase  perpetually  the  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  which 
they  have  drawn  on  themselves  by  the  injury  offered  to  Achilles :  and 
Zeus  himself,at  the  beginning,  is  made  to  pronounce,as  coming  firom  him- 
self, the  vengeance  and  consequent  exaltation  of  the  son  of  Thetis.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  poet  plainly  shows  his  wish  to  excite  in  the 
feelings  of  an  attentive  hearer  an  anxious  and  perpetually  increasing 
desire,  not  only  to  see  the  Greeks  saved  from  destruction,  but  also  that 
the  unbearable  and  more  than  human  haughtiness  and  pride  of  Achilles 
should  be  broken.  Both  these  ends  are  attained  through  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  secrH  counsel  of  Zevsy  which  he  did  not  communicate  to 
Thetis,  and  through  her  to  Achilles  (who,  if  he  had  known  it,  would 
have  given  up  all  enmity  against  the  Achseans),  but  only  to  Hera,  and 
to  her  not  till  the  middle  of  the  poem  "* ;  and  Achilles,  through  the  loss 

*  Tietis  ha«l  said  iKithin^  to  Achilles  of  the  los.^  of  Patroclus  (11.  xvii.  41 1 \  fur 
she  herit'lf  (lul  nut  know  o:  it.     II.  xviii.  63.     Zeun  also  Ion}f  cunceaU  his  ilaiis 
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of  his  dearest  friend,  whorr  he  had  sent  to  battle,  not  to  save  the 
Greeks,  but  for  hu  own  glory  *,  suddenly  changes  his  hostile  attitude 
tovrards  the  Greeks,  and  is  overpowered  by  entirely  opposite  feelings. 
In  this  manner  the  exaltation  of  the  son  of  Thetis  is  united  to  that 
almost  imperceptible  operation  of  destiny,  which  the  Greeks  were  re- 
quired to  observe  in  all  human  affairs. 

It  b  evident  that  the  Iliad  does  not  so  much  aim  at  the  individual 
exaltation  of  Achilles,  as  at  that  of  the  hero  before  whom  all  the  other 
Grecian  heroes  humble  themselves,  and  through  whom  alone  the  Tro- 
jans were  to  be  subdued.  The  Grecian  poetry  has  never  shown  itself 
£ftvoiirable  to  the  absolute  elevation  of  a  nngle  individualy  not  even  if 
be  was  reckoned  the  greatest  of  their  heroes ;  and  hence  a  character 
like  that  of  Achilles  could  not  excite  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  poet. 
It  is  clear  that  the  poet  conceives  his  hero  as  striving  after  something 
super-human  and  inhuman.  Hence  he  falls  from  one  excess  of  passion 
into  another,  as  we  see  in  his  insatiable  hatred  to  the  Greeks,  his  despe- 
rate grief  for  Patroclus,  and  his  vehement  anger  against  Hector ;  but  still 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Achilles  is  the  first,  greatest,  and  most  ele- 
vated character  of  the  Iliad ;  we  find  in  him,  quite  distinct  from  his 
heroic  strength,  which  far  eclipses  that  of  all  the  others,  a  god-like  lofli- 
ness  of  soul.  Compared  with  the  melancholy  which  Hector,  however 
determined,  carries  with  liim  to  the  field  of  battle,  anticipating  the  dark 
destiny  that  awaits  him,  how  lofty  is  the  feeling  of  Achilles,  who 
sees  his  early  death  before  his  eyes,  and,  knowing  how  close  it  must 
follow  upon  the  slaughter  of  Hector f,  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  shows  the 
most  determined  risolution  before,  and  the  most  dignified  calmness  after 
the  deed.  Achilles  appears  greatest  at  the  fiineral  games  and  at  the  inter- 
view with  Priam, — a  scene  to  be  compared  with  no  other  in  ancient  poe- 
try ;  in  which,  both  with  the  heroes  of  the  event  and  with  the  hearers 
national  hatred  and  personal  ambition,  and  all  the  hostile  and  most 
opposite  feelings,  dissolve  themselves  into  the  gentlest  and  most  humane, 
just  as  the  human  countenance  beams  with  some  new  expression  after 
long^^soncealed  and  passionate  grief;  and  thus  the  purifying  and  ele 
vating  process  which  the  character  of  Achilles  undergoes,  and  by  which 
the  divine  part  of  his  nature  is  freed  from  all  obscurities,  is  one  continued 
idea  running  through  the  whole  of  the  poem ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  process  is  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the  mind  of  a  hearer 

fiom  Hera  and  the  other  gods,  notwithstanding  their  anger  on  account  of  the  suf- 
ferinffs  of  the  Achsans :  he  does  not  reveal  them  to  Hera  till  after  his  sleep  upon 
Ida.  II.  zv.  65.  The  spuriousness  of  the  verses  (II.  viii.  475 — 6)  was  reoognist-U  by  the 
ancients,  although  the  principal  objection  to  them  is  not  mentioned.  See  Schol, 
Yen.  A 

^  Homer  does  not  wish  that  the  going  forth  of  Patroclus  should  be  considered  as 
a  sign  that  Achilles'  wrath  is  appeased  :  Achilles,  on  this  very  uccasion,  expresses  a 
wish  that  no  Greek  may  escape  death,  but  that  they  two  alonf ,  Achilles  and  PatTo« 
dos,  may  mount  the  walls  of  Ilion.     11.  &vi.  97. 

f  Iliad,  zviiL  96;  six.  417. 
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absorbed  with  the  subject,  makes  it  tne  most  beautiful  and  powerful  charm 
of  the  Iliad. 

§  6.  To  remove  from  this  collection  of  various  actions,  conditions,  and 
feelings  any  substantial  part,  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  it,  would  in 
fact  be  to  dismember  a  living  whole,  the  parts  of  which  would  nece»> 
sarily  lose  their  vitality.  As  in  an  organic  body  life  does  not  dwell  in  one 
single  point,  but  requires  a  union  of  certain  systems  and  members,  so 
the  internal  connexion  of  the  Iliad  rests  on  the  union  of  certain  parts ; 
and  neither  the  interesting  introduction  describing  the  defeat  of  the 
Greeks  up  to  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  nor  the  turn  of 
affairs  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Patroclus,  nor  the  final  pacifi- 
cation of  the  anger  of  Achilles,  could  be  spared  from  the  Iliad, 
when  the  fruitful  seed  of  such  a  poem  had  once  been  sown  in  the 
soul  of  Homer,  and  had  begun  to  develop  its  growth.  But  the  plan  of 
the  Iliad  is  certainly  very  much  extended  beyond  what  was  actually 
necessary ;  and,  in  jyarticular,  the  preparatory  part  consisting  of  the 
attempts  of  the  other  heroes  to  compensate  the  Greeks  for  the  absence 
of  Achilles,  has,  it  must  be  said,  been  drawn  out  to  a  disproportionate 
length ;  so  that  the  suspicion  that  there  were  later  insertions  of  import- 
ant passages,  on  the  whole  applies  with  far  more  probability  to  the  first 
than  to  the  last  books,  in  which,  however,  modem  critics  have  found  most 
traces  of  interpolation.  For  this  extension  there  were  two  principal 
motives,  which  (if  we  may  carry  our  conjectures  so  far)  exercised  an 
influence  even  on  the  mind  of  Homer  himself,  but  had  still  more  pow 
erful  effects  upon  his  successors,  the  later  Homerids.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  clear  that  a  design  manifested  itself  at  an  early  period  to  make  this 
poem  complete  in  itself,  so  that  all  the  subjects,  descriptions,  and  actions, 
which  could  alone  give  an  interest  to  a  poem  on  the  entire  trar,  might 
find  a  place  within  the  limits  of  this  composition.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  not  improbable  that  many  lays  of  earlier  bards,  who  had  sung  single 
adventures  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  that  the 
finest  parts  of  them  were  adopted  into  the  new  poem ;  it  being  the  natu- 
ral course  of  popular  poetry  propagated  by  oral  tradition,  to  treat  the 
best  thoughts  of  previous  poets  as  common  property,  and  to  give  them 
a  new  life  by  working  them  up  in  a  different  context. 

If  in  this  manner  much  extraneous  matier  has  been  introduced  into 
the  poem,  which,  in  common  probability,  does  not  qgree  with  the  defi- 
nite event  which  forms  the  subject  of  it,  but  would  more  pro- 
perly find  its  place  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and  if,  by  this 
means,  from  a  poem  on  the  Anger  of  Achilles^  it  grew  into  an  IHad^  as 
it  is  significantly  called,  yet  the  poet  had  his  justification,  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  conceived  the  situation  of  the  contending  nations,  and  their 
of  warfare,  until  the  separation  of  Achilles  from  the  rest  of  the 
iy,  in  which  he,  doubtless,  mainly  followed  the  prevalent  legends  of 
time.     According  to  the  accounts  of  the  cyclic  and  later  poets  (in 
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^hoat  lime,  althoagb  the  heroic  traditions  may  have  become  more 
Dwagre  and  scanty  than  they  had  been  in  that  of  Homer,  yet  the  chief 
occurrences  must  have  been  still  preserved  in  memory),  the  Trojans, 
■fter  the  Battle  at  the  Landing,  where  Hector  killed  Protesilaus,  bat 
was  soon  pat  to  flight  by  Achilles,  made  no  attempt  to  drive  the  Greeks 
from  their  country,  ap  to  the  time  of  the  separation  of  Achilles  from  the 
lest  of  the  army,  and  the  Greeks  had  had  time  (for  the  wall  of  Troy  still 
resisted  them)  to  lay  waste,  ander  the  conduct  of  Achilles,  the  surround- 
ing cities  and  islands ;  of  which  Homer  mentions  particukirly  Pedasus, 
the  city  of  the  Lekges ;  the  CiHcian  Thebe,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Placus ; 
the  neigfaboaring  city  of  Lyrnessus ;  and  also  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and 
Tenedoa*.  The  poet,  in  various  places,  shows  plainly  his  notion  of  the 
state  of  the  war  at  this  time,  \i2.,  that  the  Trojans,  so  long  as  Achilles 
took  part  in  the  war,  did  not  venture  beyond  the  gates;  and  if  Hector 
waa,  pevdiance,  witling  to  venture  a  sally,  the  general  fear  of  Achilles 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  Trojan  elders  hekl  him  back  f.  By  this  view  of 
the  oontest,  the  poet  is  aofficiently  justified  in  bringing  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Iliad  events  which  would  otherwise  have  been  more  fitted 
for  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Greeks  now  armnge  themselves  for 
the  first  time,  by  the  advice  of  .Nestor,  into  tribes  and  phratrias,  which 
sflhrda  an  occasion  for  the  enumeration  of  the  several  nations,  or  the 
Catak^goe  of  Ships  (as  it  is  called),  in  the  second  book ;  and  when  this 
has  made  us  acquainted  mth  the  general  arrangement  of  the  army,  then  the 
view  of  Helen  and  Priam  from  the  walls,  in  the  third  book,  and  Agamem* 
non'a  mastering  c^  the  troops,  in  the  fourth,  are  intended  to  give  a  more 
distinct  notk>B  of  the  individual  character  of  the  chief  heroes.  Further 
on,  the  Gieeks  and  Trojans  are,  for  the  first  time,  struck  by  an  idea 
which  migfht  have  occurred  in  the  previous  nine  years,  if  the  Greeks, 
when  aesisted  by  Achilles,  had  not,  from  their  confidence  of  their  supe- 
rior strength,  considered  every  compromise  as  unworthy  of  them  ;  namely, 
to  dedde  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between  the  authors  of  it ;  which 
plan  is  fimstrated  by  the  cowardly  flight  of  Paris  and  the  treachery  of 
Pandams.  Nor  is  it  until  they  are  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  Hrst 
day's  fighting  that  the  Trojans  can  resist  them  in  open  battle,  that  they 
bnild  the  waUs  round  their  ships,  in  which  the  omission  of  the  proper 
sacrifioes  to  the  gods  is  given  as  a  new  reason  for  not  fulfilling  their 
intentions.  This  appeared  to  Thucydides  so  little  conformable  to  histo- 
rical probability,  that,  without  regarding  the  authority  of  Homer,  he 

*  The  ^QSitioa  why  tba  Trojans  did  not  attack  the  Greeks  when  Achillea  was 
engaged  in  these  maritime  expeditions  must  be  answered  by  history.,  not  by  the 
mAuGBl  tradition.  It  it  also  remarkable  that  Homer  knows  of  no  Achaean  hero 
who  had  fidlen  in  battle  with  the  Trojans  t^/ier  Protesilaus,  and  be/ore  the  time  of 
tha  lUad.  See  particularly  Od.  iii.  105,  sfy.  Nor  is  an^  Trojan  mentioned  who 
*iad  fallen  in  battle,  ^neas  and  *  ?    *-  i  :  n- 

leeopations,  and  a  similar  8upp< 
Mhw.   U.  zxiv.  257. 

t  av.  788;  ix.352;  xv.  721. 


had  fallen  in  battle,  ^neas  and  Lycaon  were  surprised  when  engaged  in  peaceable 
oceopstionsy  and  a  similar  supposition  must  be  made  with  regard  to  Mestor  and 
TVoihia.   U.  xxiv.  257. 
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H   kiw<«  walls  immediately  afler  the   landing*. 

^.  ^^iM*|K«^^^^'  every  thing  in  one  poem  also  shows  itself 

^*,^*wM*iKV%    that  some  of  the  events  of  the  war  Ijing 

'*"'"''*       ^^^  ^^,  v^»|M«Hl  from  otliers  not  included  in  it.     Thus  the 

^     *        •  VhikxI  t»v  IViris,  in  the  heel  t*  is  taken  from  the  story  of 

" '  ^  ^   V««*''*^*"*  ^'^^^  ^^^^  same  event  furnishes  the  general  outlines 

«^>»  «H  IVtuK'lus;  as  in  both,  a  god  and  a  man  together  bring 

\       |iK*  %*ih«'t  iiiolivc  for  the  great  extension  of  the  preparatory  part 

.K    ..♦^••.•M\i»i>**  ""»y«  *^  appears,  be  traced  to  a  certain  conflict  beti*een 

,v    *•*■•  ^•^  *^"*  1******  *^"'^  ^"*  ^^"  patriotic  feelings.     An  attentive  reader 

tti.ii,  u\\\  u»  iilMi'rvc  that  while  Homer  intends  that  the  Greeks  should 
s.    titiilv  («*  MulItT  severely  from  the  anger  of  Achilles,  he  is  yet,  as  it 

,v«  u«ui«Um1  ill  liiH  progress  towards  that  end  by  a  natural  endeavour 
1,1  .ft\o"i|«*  ilM^  ilrath  of  each  Greek  by  that  of  a  yet  more  illustrious 
iu^ihiii  HUtI  ihiiH  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  numerous  Achsan  heroes; 
Hi»  th*4i.  i^viMi  nil  the  days  in  which  the  Greeks  are  defeated,  more  Trojans 
ihiku  Ui«H«kN  lire  described  as  being  Blain%  Admitting  that  the  poet, 
li\iii|l  uiiiniig  the  descendants  of  these  Achaean  hero&s,  found  more 
Hliviid*  nlNiut  them  than  about  the  Trojans  in  circulation,  still  the  intro- 
dMilUm  III'  tlifm  into  a  poem,  in  which  these  very  Achsans  were  de- 
ih'iiUmI  nh  (fuf  of  the  parties  in  a  war,  could  not  fail  to  impart  to  it  a 
uhIUiiiuI  rhurfu:li*r.  How  short  is  the  narration  of  the  second  days 
Imdlit  hi  till*  eightli  book,  where  the  incidents  follow  ^eir  direct  course, 
mimIhi  IIm"  Mii|icrintendence  of  Zeus,  and  the  poet  is  forced  to  allow  the 
Uii*»'b«  ^>  (^'  driven  back  to  their  camp  (yet  even  then  not  without 
W'M^tP  ItttM  to  tiu*  Tn>janH),  in  comparison  with  the  narrative  of  the  first 
\Ui'n  Imllle,  which,  besides  many  others,  celebrates  the  exploits  of 
I  iiihiimI,  and  extends  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  book ;  in  which  Zeus 
H|i|iiiHi»i  nti  it  were,  to  have  forgotten  his  resolution  and  his  promise  to 
'hinllfe.  'Hie  exploits  of  Diomed§  are  indeed  closely  connected  with 
ihi*  vlolullon  of  the  treaty,  inasmuch  as  the  death  of  Pandarus,  which 
|iiii'Miiii*  iieci?HHiiry  in  order  that  his  treachery  might  be  avenged,  is  the 
Hiiib  of  I'ydides  II ;  but  they  have  been  greatly  extended,  particularly  by 
Ihii  ImttlcN  with  tlie  gods,  which  form  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
li»Kiitid  of  Diomedl :  hence  in  this  part  of  the  Iliad  oarticularly,  sL'ght 

*  Tbue*  It  U .    The  attempt  qf  the  scholiast  to  remore  the  difficulty,  by  supposing 
<nk«|]«r  Md  a  larger  bulwark,  is  absurd. 
177. 
417 ;  nii.  359.    It  was  the  fate  of  AehiUes,  ^  rt  mmi  J^fi^t  T^  ^m^itmm. 

200.  Homer  does  not  make  on  this  oecasion  the  reflection  which  one 
^  but  it  18  his  practice  rather  to  leave  the  requisite  morai  iimpmuom  to  be 
7  the  rimple  eombioation  of  the  events,  without  adding  any  comment  of  his 

Dlnmvd,  in  the  Axgive  mythologv,  which  referred  to  Pallas,  was  a  being  closely 
riwctft]  with  this  goddess,  her  shield-bearer  and  defender  of  the  PiUladium. 
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hiooiiBisleiicifis  of  different  passages  and  intemipUons  in  the  connexion 
have  arisen .  We  may  mention  especiaUy  the  contradictory  expressions  of 
Diomed  and  his  counsellor  Athena,  as  to  whether  a  contest  with  the  gods 
was  advisable  or  not*.  Another  inconsistency  is  that  remarked  by  the 
ancients  with  respect  to  the  breastplate  of  Diomed  f ;  this,  however,  is  re- 
moved, if  we  consider  the  scene  between  Diomed  and  Glaucus  as  an  inter- 
polation added  by  an  Homerid  of  Chios ;  perhaps,  with  the  view  of  doing 
honour  to  some  king  of  the  race  of  Glaucus  |.  With  regard  to  the 
night-soenes,  which  take  up  the  tenth  book  §,  a  remarkable  statement 
has  been  preserved,  that  they  were  originally  a  separate  book,  and  were 
iirst  inserted  in  the  Iliad  by  Pisistratus  ||.  This  account  is  so  far  sup- 
ported, that  not  the  slightest  reference  is  made,  either  before  or  afler, 
to  the  contents  of  this  book,  especiaUy  to  the  arrival  of  Rhesus  in  the 
Trojan  camp,  and  of  his  horses  taken  by  Diomed  and  Ulysses;  and  the 
whole  book  may  be  omitted  without  leaving  any  perceptible  chasm. 
But  it  is  evident  that  this  book  was  written  for  the  particular  place  in 
which  we  find  it,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  to 
add  another  to  the  achievements  of  the  Grrecian  heroes ;  for  it  could 
neither  stand  by  itself  nor  form  a  part  of  any  other  poem. 

§  8.  That  the  first  part  of  the  Iliad,  up  to  the  Battle  at  the  Ships,  has, 
as  compared  with  the  remaining  part,  a  more  cheerful,  sometimes  even  a 
jocose  character,  while  the  latter  has  a  grave  and  tragic  cast,  which 
extends  its  influence  even  over  the  choice  of  expressions,  naturally 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  The  ill-treatment  of  Ther- 
sites,  the  cowardly  flight  of  Paris  into  the  arms  of  Helen,  the  credulous 
folly  of  Pandarus,  the  bellowing  of  Mars,  and  the  feminine  tears  of 
Aphrodite  when  wounded  by  Diomed,  are  so  many  amusing  and  even 
sportive  passages  from  the  first  books  of  the  fliad,  such  as  cannot  be 
found  in  any  of  the  latter  books.  The  countenance  of  the  ancient  bard, 
which  in  the  beginning  assumed  a  serene  character,  and  is  sometimes 
brightened  with  an  ironical  smile,  obtains  by  degrees  an  excited  tragic 
expression.  Although  there  are  good  grounds  in  the  plan  of  the  Iliad 
for  this  diflerence,  yet  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  beginning  of 

Hence  be  if,  in  Homer,  placed  in  a  closer  relation  with  the  Olympic  gods  than  any 
other  hero :  Pallas  driving  his  chariot,  and  giving  him  courage  to  encounter  Ares, 
Aphrodite,  and  even  Apollo,  in  battle.  It  is  particularly  observable  that  Diomed 
never  fights  with  Hector,  but  with  Ares,  who  enables  Hector  to  conquer. 

*  Jl.  v.  130,  434,  827 ;  vL  128. 

f  II.  vi.  230 ;  and  viiL  194.  The  inconsistency  with  regard  to  Pylsmenes  is  also 
removed,  if  we  sacrifice  y.  579,  and  retain  xiii.  658.  Of  less  importance,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  oblivion  of  the  message  to  Achilles,  which  is  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Patrodus.  II.  zL  839;  xv.  390.  May  not  Patroclus  have  sent  a  messenger  to 
infimn  Achilles  of  what  he  wished  to  know  ?  The  non-observance  by  Polydamas  of 
the  adTice  which  he  himself  gives  to  Hector  (XL  xiL  75  ;  xv.  354, 447 ;  xvi.  367)  is 
easily  excused  by  the  natural  weakness  of  humanity. 

X  Above,  p.  31,  note  (. 

{  VtfMTtytf^im  and  SsXvhm, 

\\  Schol.  Yen.  ad  II.  x.  I ;  Eustath.  p.  785,  41,  ed.  Rom. 
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Uii*  Mcond  book,  in  which  this  humorous  tone  is  most  spfmreut,  was 
wriitrii  by  the  ancient  Homer  or  by  one  of  the  later  Uomerids.     Zeus 
undcrtukcN  to  decrivt  Agamemnon,  for,  by  means  of  a  dream,  he  gives 
hi  in  grrat  courage  for  tiie  battle.    Agamemnon  himself  adopts  a  second 
ilrcrii  against  the  Acheans,  for  he,  though  fidl  of  the  hopes  of  victory, 
yvt  iNMHUttdcN  the  Acha^ans  that  he  has  determined  on  the  return  home ; 
in  liuM,  lu)wcvcr,  his  expectations  are  again  deceived  in  a  hidicrous  man- 
iirr  by  tho  Greeks,  wliom  he  had  only  wished  to  try,  in  order  to  stimu- 
Into  thcni  to  the  battle,  but  who  now  are  determined  to  fly  in  the  ut- 
nuMii  haiiiis  and,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  fate,  to  leave  Troy  uninjored,  if 
IMywrft*  at  tho  suggestion  of  the  gods,  had  not  held  them  back.     Here 
in  umttor  for  un  entire  mythical  comedy^  full  of  fine  irony,  and  with  an 
anumiug  plot,  in  which  the  deceiving  and  deceived  Agamenmon  is  the 
x\\M  chnnictor;  wIh\  wiUi  the  words,  "Zeus  has  played  me  a  pretty 
Mil  k*. '  ut  tlir  Mino  time  that  he  means  to  invent  an  ingenious  false- 
Ihhh^,  untHMiMMtmitly  utters  an   unpleasant  truth.     But  this  Homeric 
.mhmmU.  \y\\\y\\  I*  eiitondiHl  tlirough  the  greater  part  of  the  second  book, 
ciMiMol  |HM«ilily  brkutg  to  the  original  plan  of  the  Iliad;  for  Agamem- 
U(«M.  l«o  M\^  l«t«*r,  ivmpl»iuing  to  the  Greeks  of  being  deceived  by 
tiMtMH  itlH^^*  »*1  MotoiY  whiih  Zeus  had  shown  him,  uses  inearTtev^  the 
iMMMi«  ^MMitM  \i\\W\\  \\t  Umi  liere  used  in  jobcf.     But  it  is  not  conceivable 
\\\\\\   \i\HtuviMMon  (if  \\\<  bws  of  probability  were  respected)  shookl  be 
M  |«M>»»*Mlt  (I  ti«  Hbi%>  M%Mi(m>i|y  to  rt'i^eat  the  complaint  whkh  he  had  before 
hUvMi^t.  ^uiImhU«  At  tlM«  tiuiue  time, dwelling  on  the  inconsistency  be- 
\\\s\\\  hi'  |Mv«^'nl  Mhd  hiM  tiwuier  o()inioa.     It  is,  moreover,  evident, 
tti«a  \\\\^  ^\^\w\  Hiul  Mh^^li'i  (vaNitagv  did  not  grow  out  of  the  more  comic 
x\\\\\  ktM|^«  I  K^w^  I  Ua  thMt  tlH«  latter  is  a  copknis  parody  of  the  former, 
(.i«iM|MiH  tt  I*)  *\  UW\  \W\\\^v\\  and  inserted  in  the  room  of  an  original 
^\\sK\\y\  ^s\ss\\\\\sA  tb»»  lUiiiing  iW'the  Greeks. 

%  u  \\\\\  \i\  nil  \\w  jMirts  i>f  the  Iliad,  there  is  none  of  wbidi  the  dis- 
(«u<|«HmU'u  vvllh  lh«»  xtni  of  the  poem  are  so  manifest  as  the  €M&r 
<HM«..  li/  M#»  .NfAi/i»,  already  alluded  to.  Even  the  ancients  had  cntical 
iImmI'U  Mil  wimr  iHt»Mf(t'»;  as,  for  instance,  the  manifestly  intentxioal 
»t»>.Mui«tliMM  i»f'  tlu*  Hhips  of  Ajax  with  those  of  the  Athenians,  which 
H|i|iitHi^  III  haw  been  made  solely  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenian 
hitntnii*  (tho  Kurysacids  and  Philaids),  which  deduced  their  origin  from 
A  |.i^  i  uihI  the  mention  of  the  Panhelleniam^  whom  (contrary  to  Homer*s 
ttiftiihtlild  usage)  the  Locrian  Ajax  surpasses  in  the  use  of  the  spear. 
tliH  Hfill  irKHc  important  are  the  mythico-historical  discrepancies  between 
Jjf»  *^'»itii]o(,nic  and  the  Iliad  itself.  Mfge»,  the  son  of  Phykns,  is  in 
"^  -Catalogue  King  of  Dnlichium  ;  in  the  Iliad  J,  King  of  the  Epcans, 
^ng  ill  Elis.    The  Catalogue  here  foUows  the  tradition,  whk^  was 

*  !1.  ii,  114,  fv>  It  Ku»h*  aTarnv  /3*i/Aii/r«T*. 

t  II.  iL  1 II— 18  and  139—41  correspond  to  II.  ix,  18—28. 

I  Iliiii.  692;  xf.  519. 
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•kokiMnrnin  lalertimes^  thai  Phy lens,  the  father  of  Meges,  quarrelled 
wHii  his  father  AugeaSf  and  lefl  his  home  on  this  account.  Medon^  a 
natural  son  of  Oileus,  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  as  commanding  the 
troops  of  Philoctetes,  whidi  come  from  Methone ;  but  in  the  Iliad  as  lead- 
ing the  FhthianB  t»  inhabiting  Phylace,  who,  in  the  Catalogue,  form  quite 
a  diffisrent  kingdom,  and  are  led  by  Podarces  instead  of  Protesilaus.  With 
sodi  manifest  contradictions  as  these  one  may  venture  to  attach  some 
weight  to  the  fess  obvious  marks  of  a  fundamental  difierence  of  views  of 
a  more  general  kind.  Agamemnon,  according  to  the  Iliad,  governs  from 
Myotnm  the  whole  of  Argos  (that  is,  the  neighbouring  part  of  Pebponne* 
nB),and  nany  islands| ;  according  to  the  Catakigue,he  governs  no  islands 
whatever;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  kingdom  comprises  iEgialeia, 
which  did  not  become  AchoBan  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Ionians§, 
With  respect  to  the  Boeotians,  the  poets  of  the  Catalogue  have  entirely 
foigQtten  that  they  dwelt  in  Thessaly  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ;  for 
ihej  (fescribe  the  whole  nation  as  already  settled  in  the  country  after- 
wards called  Bceotial.  That  heroes  and  troops  of  men  joined  the 
Achcan  army  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  iEgean  Sea  and  the  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  notion  of  which  the  Iliad  offers  no 
trace ;  it  knows  nothing  of  the  heroes  of  Cos^  Phidippus  and  Antiphus, 
nor  anything  of  the  beautiful  Nireus  from  Syme ;  and  as  it  is  not  said  of 
Tfepolenuis  that  he  came  from  Rhodes,  but  only  tiiat  he  was  a  son  of 
Hercules,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  tliat  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
concei^Bd  him  as  a  Tirynthian  hero.  The  mention  in  the  Catalogue  of 
a  idiole  line  of  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  destroys  the  beauty 
and  unity  of  the  picture  of  the  belligerent  nations  contained  in  the  Iliad, 
whidi  makes  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  come  only  from  the  east  and  north 
of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  Achsean  warriors  come  only  from  the  west^. 
The  poets  of  the  Catalogue  have  also  made  the  Arcadians  under  Aga- 
penor,  as  well  as  the  PerrhsBlHans  and  the  Magnetes,  fight  before  Troy. 
The  purer  tradition  of  the  Iliad  does  not  mix  up  these  Pelasgic  tribes 
(te,  among  all  the  Greeks,  the  Arcadians  and  Perrhsbians  remained 
most  Peksgic)  in  the  ranks  of  the  Achaean  army. 

If  the  enumeration  of  the  Achaean  bands  is  too  detailed,  and  goes 
beyond  the  intention  of  the  original  poet  of  the  Iliad,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Caialogue  of  the  Trqjajis  and  their  allies  is  much  below  the  notion 

♦  Callimachui  ap.  Schol.  II.  ii.  629.    Ck>mp.  Theocrit  zxi. 

t  IL  xiii.  693 ;  xv.  334.  t  W-  »»•  108- 

^  Here,  in  particular,  the  verse  (11.  ii.  572),  in  which  Adrastus  ii  named  as  first 
kin^  of  Sicyon,  compared  with  Herod.  ▼.  67—8,  clearly  shows  the  objects  of  the 
Argive  rhapsodist. 

|{  There  is,  likewise,  in  the  Iliad  a  passage  (not,  indeed,  of  much  importance)  which 
spCAkfl  of  BfMoHaiu  in  Batotia,  II.  ▼.  709.  For  this  reason  Thucydides  assumed  that 
an  kwtU^fiH  of  the  Boeotians  had  at  this  time  settled  in  Beeotia ;  which,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  Catalo^e. 

^  The  Moount  of  the  Khodiau  in  the  CaUlope  also,  by  iU  great  length,  betraye 
the  intention  of  a  rhapsodist  to  celebrate  this  island. 
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^Uu  h  th«  llmd  iiaelf  gives  of  the  forces  of  the  Trojans:  this  altogether  omiU 
Uie  imi^vrtaia  allies,  the  Caucones  and  the  Lel^es,  both  of  whom  often 
ixv\ir  in  tlie  Iliad,  and  the  latter  inhabited  the  celebrated  city  of  Pedasus, 
*m  tlw  Sntnii^is  •,  Among  the  princes  mimentioned  in  this  Catalogue, 
.\Men%|vi[>UH,  the  leader  and  hero  of  the  Psonians,  is  particularly  ob- 
nrr^aWe,  who  arn\nl  eleven  days  before  the  battle  with  Achilles,  and, 
theivf luv,  WfiHV  the  review  in  the  second  book  f,  and  at  least  deserved 
t\«  W  imm«Hl  asi  ^ell  as  P)-r»chmes  |.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Catalogue 
h^'^st  !^Mne  namea,  which  are  wanting  in  the  parts  of  the  Iliad,  where  they 
^\HiKI  naturally  nroir  §.  But  we  have  another  more  decided  proof  that 
th<  i^'atid^yue  of  the  Tn>jan8  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  was 
C\^n\x>M^I  i^t\er  tlwt  of  tlie  Acheans.  The  Cyprian  poem,  which  was 
iut^n\Wsl  \%^)\  to  $)er\e  as  an  introduction  to  the  Iliad||,  gave  at  its  con- 
cUiHion  ^ihat  is  inuiuxliately  before  the  begrinning  of  the  action  of  the 
Ihrtd)  a  list  of  the  Tri>jau  aHie»Y;  which  certainly  would  not  have  been 
the  case  if,  in  the  necond  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  it  then  existed,  not  the 
Aohwans  aK»ne  but  also  the  Trojans  had  been  enumerated.  Perhaps 
our  present  Ctttalogue  in  the  Iliad  is  only  an  abridgment  of  that  in  the 
t^vpri«"  iHwni ;  at  least,  then,  the  omi?«ion  of  Asteropieus  conki  be  ex- 
plnine^l,  for  If  ho  cnme  eleven  days  before  the  battle  just  mentioiied, 
he  wouhl  \wi  (iwconling  to  Homer's  chronology)  have  arrived  till  after 
\\w  iH^iriiuiIng  of  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  that  is,  the  sending  of  the 

\\\\i  Hum  the  observations  on  these  two  Catalogues  may  be  drawn 
t^lh^i  liiUiirnceH,  besides  that  they  are  not  of  genuine  Homeric  origin : 
\\\mS^  \M  lh<^  rhapsodists,  who  composed  these  parts,  had  not  the  Iliad 
M\^\P  lhi«ni  in  writings  so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it  at  pleasure ;  other- 
\\\^^  hiiw  nhould  they  not  have  discovered  that  Medon  lived  at  Phy- 
^^w,  iMid  Huch  like  particulars;  2dly,  that  these  later  poets  did  not 
W\^\\\  IIm*  entire  Iliad  in  their  memory,  but  that  in  this  attempt  to  give 
mi  iJlliiioKriiphical  survey  of  the  forces  on  each  side,  they  allowed  them- 
^lv«i«  lo  lie  guided  by  the  parts  which  they  themselves  knew  by  heart 
m\\  I'ould  recite,  and  by  less  distinct  reminiscences  of  the  rest  of  the 

I  iU.  A  far  less  valid  suspicion   than  that  which  has  been  raised 

•  fur  Ittv  C!aueones,  see  II.  x.  429 ;  zx.  329.    For  the  Lelegei,  II.  x.  429 ;  xx.  96 ; 
|i  HU.    (Jofiip.  vi.  35. 

Mm  II.  ixi.  155;  also  xii.  102;  xviii.  351. 

IV  IL  H  Itl.  The  author  of  thii  Catalogue  must  have  thought  only  of  II.  xvi.  287 
Ku  *«Ul'Uiii1,  on  II.  ii.  844,  im  also  quite  correct  in  missing  Iphidamat;  who,  indeed, 
H  A  Ttflj>«n.  the  son  of  Autenor  and  Theano,  but  was  furnished  by  his  maternal 
MMclt'ulUuN  a  Thradan  prince,  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships.    II.  xi.  221. 
L  Ki^r  riiiLiTiple,  the  soothsayer  Eunomu$,  who,  according  to  the  Catalogue  (II.  iL 
i »,  ffftH  cldia  by  Achilles  in  the  river,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Iliad. 
n\i  UVvwitti  Amphinuwhut.   11.  ii.  871. 
[  Hvn\  bulow,  chap.  vi.  (  4. 
natl  nMr^\»YH  rSt  Ttlt$  TfSitt  rvf*/K«;(^«r«H'«fy  Proclus  in  Gaisford's  Hephcitio% 
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a^^ainst  the  fini  part  of  the  Iliad,  principally  against  the  second,  and 
also  against  the  fiflh,  sixth,  and  tenth  books,  rests  on  the  later  ones, 
and  on  those  which  follow  the  death  of  Hector.  A  tragedy,  which 
treated  its  subject  dramatically,  might  indeed  have  closed  with  the 
death  of  Hector,  but  no  epic  poem  could  have  been  so  concluded ;  as  in 
that  it  is  necessary  that  the  feeling  which  has  been  excited  should  be 
allowed  to  subside  into  calm.  This  effect  is,  in  the  Arst  place,  brought 
about  by  means  of  the  games ;  by  which  the  gpreatest  honour  is  conferred 
on  Patroclus,  and  also  a  complete  satisfaction  is  made  to  Achilles.  But 
neither  would  the  Iliad  at  any  time  have  been  complete  without  the 
cession  of  the  body  of  Hector  to  his  father,  and  the  honourable  burial 
of  the  Trcjan  hero.  The  poet,  who  everywhere  else  shows  so  gentle 
and  humane  a  disposition,  and  such  an  endeavour  to  distribute  even- 
handed  justice  throughout  his  poem,  could  not  allow  the  threats  of 
Achilles  *  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  body  of  Hector ;  but  even  if  this  had 
been  the  poet's  intention,  the  subject  must  have  been  mentioned ;  for, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  the  fate  of  the  dead 
body  was  ahnost  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  living ;  and  in- 
stead of  our  twenty-fourth  book,  a  description  must  have  followed  of  the 
manner  in  which  Achilles  ill-treated  the  corpse  of  Hector,  and  then  cast 
it  for  food  to  the  dogs.  Who  could  conceive  such  an  end  to  the  Iliad 
possible?  It  is  plain  that  Homer,  from  the  f^rst,  arranged  the  plan  of 
the  niad  with  a  full  consciousness  that  the  anger  of  Achilles  against 
Hector  stood  in  need  of  some  mitigation — of  some  kind  of  atonement — 
and  that  a  gentle,  humane  disposition,  awaiting  futurity  with  calm  feel- 
ings, was  requisite  both  to  the  hero  and  the  poet  at  the  end  of  the  poem. 

§  11.  The  Odyssey  is  indisputably,  as  well  as  the  Iliad,  a  poem  pos- 
sessing an  unity  of  subject ;  nor  can  any  one  of  its  chief  parts  be  re- 
moved without  leaving  a  chasm  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea; 
bat  it  differs  from  the  Iliad  in  being  composed  on  a  more  artificial  and 
more  complicated  plan.  This  is  the  case  partly,  because  in  the  first  and 
greater  half,  up  to  the  sixteenth  book,  two  main  actions  are  carried  on 
side  by  side ;  partly  because  the  action,  which  passes  within  the  compass 
of  the  poem,  and  as  it  were  beneath  our  eyes,  is  greatly  extended  by 
means  of  an  episodical  narration^  by  which  the  chief  action  itself  is 
made  distinct  and  complete,  and  the  most  marvellous  and  strangest  part 
of  the  story  is  transferred  from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the 
inventive  hero  himself  f. 

The  subject  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  from  a  land 
lying  beyond  the  range  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home 
invaded  by  bands  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob  him  of  his  wife, 
and  kill  his  son.     Hence,  the  Odyssey  begins  exactly  at  that  point 

*I1.  xxii.  35;  xxiii.  183. 
t  It  appean,  howev«sr,  from  hig  soliloquy,  Od.  xx.  18-*21,  that  the  po«i  did  not 
intead  his  adventures  to  be  considered  as  imaginary. 
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where  the  hero  is  ooasidered  to  be  farthest  from  his  home,  ia  the  island 
of  Ogygia*,  at  the  navel,  that  is,  the  central  point  of  (he  sea ;  where 
the  nymph  Calypso  f  has  kept  him  hidden  from  all  mankind  for  seven 
years ;  thence  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  pity  his  misfortunes, 
passed  through  the  dangers  prepared  for  him  by  his  implacable  enemy, 
Poseidon,  he  gains  the  land  of  the  PhsBadans,  a  careless,  peaceable,  and 
efieminate  nation  on  the  confines  of  the  earth,  to  whom  war  is  only 
known  by  means  of  poejtry ;  borne  by  a  marvellous  PhsBacian  vessel,  he 
reaches  Ithaca  sleeping ;  here  he  is  entertained  by  the  honest  swine- 
herd Eumsus,  and  having  been  introduced  into  his  own  house  as  a  beg- 
gar, he  is  there  made  to  suffer  the  harshest  treatment  from  the  suitors,  in 
order  that  he  may  ailerwards  appear  with  the  stronger  right  as  a  terri- 
ble avenger.  With  this  simple  story  a  poet  might  have  been  satisfied ; 
and  we  should  even  in  this  form,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  extent, 
have  placed  the  poem  almost  on  an  equality  with  the  Iliad.  But  the 
poet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Od^-Bsey  in  its  complete  form,  has 
interwoven  a  second  story,  by  which  the  poem  is  rendered  much  richer 
and  more  complete ;  although,  indeed,  from  the  union  of  two  actions, 
some  roughnesses  have  been  produced,  which  perh^)s  with  a  plan  of 
this  kind  could  scarcely  be  avoided  \. 

For  while  the  poet  represents  the  son  of  Ulysses,  stimulated  by 
Athena,  coming  forward  in  Ithaca  with  newly  excited  courage,  and 
calling  the  suitors  to  account  before  the  people ;  and  then  afterwards 
describes  him  as  travelling  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  obtain  intelligence  of 
his  lost  father ;  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  Ithaca  and  its  anarchical  con- 
dition, and  of  the  rest  of  Greece  in  its  state  of  peace  afler  the  return  of 
the  princes,  which  produces  the  finest  contrast;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prepares  Telemachus  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  the  work  of 
vengeance,  which  by  this  means  becomes  more  probable. 

Although  these  remarks  show  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Odyssey 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Iliad,  and  bears  marks  of  a  more 
artificial  and  more  fidly  developed  state  of  the  epos,  yet  there  is  much 
that  is  common  to  the  two  poems  in  this  re^[)ect ;  particularly  that  pro- 
found comprehension  of  the  means  of  straining  the  curiosity,  and  of 
keeping  up  the  interest  by  new  and  unexpected  turns  of  the  narrative. 
The  decree  of  Zeus  is  as  much  delayed  in  its  execution  in  the  Odyssey 
as  it  is  in  the  Iliad :  as,  in  the  latter  poem,  it  is  not  till  afler  the  building 
of  the  walls  that  Zeus,  at  the  request  of  Thetis,  takes  an  active  part 

*  'Qyuyiu.  from  'Qyvymy  who  was  originally  a  deity  of  the  watery  expanse  which 
covers  all  things. 

f  K«Xcn^^,  the  Concealer. 

X  There  wotild  be  nothing  abrupt  in  the  transition  from  Menelaus  to  the  soitois 
in  Od.  iv.  624,  if  it  fell  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  book ;  and,  vet  this  division  into 
books  is  a  mere  contrivance  of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians.  The  four  verses  620-4, 
which  are  miquestionably  spurious,  are  a  mere  useless  interpolatioB ;  ■■  they  contn- 
bute  nothing  to  the  junction  of  the  parts. 
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agmiBBl  tke  Greeks ;  so,  in  the  Odyaeey,  ht  appesn  at  the  very  beg^- 
mmg  willia^  to  acqmraice  in  the  proposal  of  Athena  for  the  return  of 
UlyaBeSy  bat  does  not  in  reality  despatch  Hermes  to  Calypso  till  several 
days  later,  in  the  fifth  book.  It  is  evident  that  the  poet  is  impressed 
with  s  eonception  familiar  to  the  Ghneeks,  of  a  divine  destiny,  slow  ia 
ite  pieparations,  and  sfiparently  delaying,  but  on  that  very  account 
nardUn^  with  the  greater  certainty  to  its  end.  We  also  perceive  in  the 
Odyisey  the  same  artifice  as  that  poonAed  out  in  the  Iliad,  of  turning  the 
eipectalioii  of  the  reader  into  a  different  direction  from  that  which  the 
■arratiiFe  is  afterwards  totake;  but,from  the  natoreof  the  sulgect, chiefly 
in  sngle  scattered  passages.  The  poet  phiys  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  with  as,  by  holding  out  other  means  by  which  the  necessary 
work  of  vengeance  on  the  suitors  maybe  accomplished ;  and  also  afier  we 
have  arrived  somewhat  nearer  the  true  aim,  he  still  has  in  store  another 
beautiful  invention  with  which  to  surprise  us.  Thus  the  exhortatioa  twice 
addressed  to  Telemacbus  in  the  same  words,  in  the  eariy  books  of  the 
OdysKy,  to  imitate  the  eiample  of  Orestes*  (which  strikes  deep  root  in 
he  heartX  produces  an  undefined  expectation  that  he  himself  may  attempt 
eomediing  against«die  sintors ;  nor  is  the  true  meaning  of  it  perceived, 
sntil  Telemachns  places  himself  so  undauntedly  at  his  father's  side.  AAer- 
wards,  when  the  father  and  son  have  arranged  their  plan  for  taking 
vengeance,  they  think  of  assaulting  the  suitors,  hand  to  hamd,  with  lance 
and  sword,  in  a  combat  of  very  doubtful  issue  f*  The  bow  of  Eurytus, 
from  whuh  Ulysses  derives  such  great  advantage,  is  a  new  and  unex- 
pected idea.  Athena  suggests  to  Penelope  the  notion  of  proposing  it  to 
the  suitors  as  a  prize  {>  and  although  the  ancient  legend  doubtless  repre- 
sented Ulysses  overcoming  the  suitors  with  this  bow,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  brought  into  his  hands  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  of  the 
poet§.  As  in  the  Iliad  the  deepest  interest  prevails  between  the  Battle 
at  the  Ships  and  the  Death  of  Hector,  so  in  the  Odyssey  the  narrative 
begms,  with  the  fetching  of  the  bow  (at  the  outset  of  the  twenty-first 
book),  to  assume  a  lofty  tone,  which  is  mingled  with  an  almost  painful 
expectation ;  and  the  poet  makes  use  of  every  thing  which  the  legend 
offered,  as  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  Theoclymenus  (who  is  only  intro- 
duced in  order  to  prepare  for  this  scene  of  horror  |D  and  the  contempo- 

♦Od.L302;  iii.200. 

f  Od.  xvi  295.  The  AHm^is  of  Zenodotus,  as  usual,  rests  on  insuffidcDt  grounds, 
and  would  deprive  the  story  of  an  important  point  of  its  progress. 

:Od.zzi.4. 

(  That  this  part  of  the  poem  is  founded  on  ancient  tradition  appears  from  the 
Udt  that  the  .Alolian  tribe  of  the  BttrfttmiaiUf  who  derived  their  origin  from  Eurytus 
(probably  the  ^tolian  CKehalia  also  belonged  to  this  nation,  Strabo,  x.  p.  448),  poa- 
lessed  aa  aroe/e  of  Ulffuu,    Lycophron,  v.  799 ;  and  the  Scholia  from  Aristotle. 

I)  AiBOBg  these  the  disappearance  of  the  ean  (Od.  xz.  366)  is  to  be  observed,  which 
is  eeoDMted  with  the  vetum  of  Ulysses  during  the  new  aaoon  (Od.  xiv.  162;  xix. 
307),  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  eould  take  place.  This  alw  appeaa  to  be  a  tiaea 
of  ancient  tradition. 
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absorbed  with  the  subject,  makes  it  tne  most  beautiful  and  powerful  charm 
of  the  Iliad. 

§  6.  To  remove  from  this  collection  of  various  actions,  conditions,  and 
feelings  any  substantial  part,  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  it,  would  in 
fact  be  to  dismember  a  living  whole,  the  parts  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily lose  their  vitality.  As  in  an  organic  body  life  does  not  dwell  in  one 
single  point,  but  requires  a  union  of  certain  systems  and  members,  so 
the  internal  connexion  of  the  Iliad  rests  on  the  imion  of  certain  parts ; 
and  neither  the  interesting  introduction  describing  the  defeat  of  the 
Greeks  up  to  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  nor  the  turn  of 
affairs  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Patroclus,  nor  the  final  pacifi- 
cation of  the  anger  of  Achilles,  could  be  spared  from  the  Iliad, 
when  the  fruitfiil  seed  of  such  a  poem  had  once  been  sown  in  the 
soul  of  Homer,  and  had  begun  to  develop  its  growth.  But  the  plan  of 
the  niad  is  certainly  very  much  extended  beyond  what  was  actually 
necessary ;  and,  in  particular,  the  preparatory  part  consisting  of  the 
attempts  of  the  other  heroes  to  compensate  the  Greeks  for  the  absence 
of  Achilles,  has,  it  must  be  said,  been  drawn  out  to  a  disproportionate 
length ;  so  that  the  suspicion  that  there  were  later  insertions  of  import- 
ant passages,  on  the  whole  applies  with  far  more  probability  to  the  first 
than  to  the  last  books,  in  which,  however,  modem  critics  have  found  most 
traces  of  interpolation.  For  this  extension  there  were  two  principal 
motives,  which  (if  we  may  carry  our  conjectures  so  far)  exercised  an 
influence  even  on  the  mind  of  Homer  himself,  but  had  still  more  pow-* 
erful  effects  upon  his  successors,  the  later  Homerids.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  clear  that  a  design  manifested  itself  at  an  early  period  to  make  this 
poem  complete  in  itself,  so  that  all  the  subjects,  descriptions,  and  actions, 
which  could  alone  give  an  interest  to  a  poem  on  the  entire  irar,  might 
find  a  place  within  the  limits  of  this  composition.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  not  improbable  that  many  lays  of  earlier  bards,  who  had  sung  single 
adventures  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  laid  imder  contribution,  and  that  the 
finest  parts  of  them  were  adopted  into  the  new  poem ;  it  being  the  natu- 
ral course  of  popular  poetry  propagated  by  cnral  tradition,  to  treat  the 
best  thoughts  of  previous  poets  as  common  property,  and  to  give  them 
a  new  life  by  working  them  up  in  a  different  context. 

If  in  this  manner  much  extraneous  maticr  has  been  introduced  into 
the  poem,  which,  in  common  probability,  does  not  agtee  with  the  defi- 
nite event  which  forms  the  subject  of  it,  but  would  more  pro- 
perly find  its  place  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and  if,  by  this 
means,  from  a  poem  on  the  Anger  of  Achilles^  it  grew  into  an  Jliad^  as 
it  is  signi6cantly  called,  yet  the  poet  had  his  Justification,  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  conceived  the  situation  of  the  contending  nations,  and  their 
mode  of  warfare^  until  the  separation  of  Achilles  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  in  which  he,  doubtless,  mainly  followed  the  prevalent  legends  of 
his    time.     According  to  the  accounts  of  the  cyclic  and  later  poets  (in 
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^%QK  tmie,  ahbougfa  the  heroic  traditions  may  have  become  more 
■Magro  and  scanty  than  they  had  been  in  that  of  Homer,  yet  the  chief 
ootuireuces  must  have  been  still  preserved  in  memory),  the  Trojans, 
after  the  Battle  at  the  Landing,  where  Hector  killed  Protesilaus,  bat 
was  soon  put  to  flight  by  Achilles,  made  no  attempt  to  drive  the  Greeks 
from  their  country,  up  to  the  time  of  the  separation  of  Achilles  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  the  Greeks  had  had  time  (for  the  wall  of  Troy  still 
resisted  them)  to  lay  waste,  under  the  conduct  of  Achilles,  the  surround- 
ing ctlies  and  islands ;  of  which  Homer  mentions  particularly  Pedasus, 
the  city  of  the  Leleges ;  the  Cilician  Thebe,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Placus ; 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Lymessus ;  and  also  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and 
Teoedoa*.  The  poet,  in  various  places,  shows  plainly  his  notion  of  the 
Mate  of  the  war  at  this  time,  \i2.,  that  the  Trojans,  so  k)ng  as  Achilles 
took  part  in  the  war,  did  not  venture  beyond  the  gates ;  and  if  Hector 
was,  perchance,  willing  to  venture  a  sally,  the  general  fear  of  Achilles 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  Trojan  elders  hekl  him  back  f-  By  this  view  of 
the  oooteat,  the  poet  is  sufficiently  justified  in  bringing  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Iliad  events  which  would  otherwise  have  been  more  fitted 
ftr  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Greeks  now  arrange  themselves  for 
the  first  time,  by  the  advice  of  .Nestor,  into  tribes  and  phratrias,  which 
aflbrda  an  occasion  for  the  enumeration  of  the  several  nations,  or  the 
Catalogue  of  Ships  (as  it  is  called),  in  the  second  book ;  and  when  this 
has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  general  arrangement  of  the  army,  then  the 
view  of  Helen  and  Priam  from  the  walls,  in  the  third  book,  and  Agamem* 
Bon*8  moBtering  of  the  troops,  in  the  fourth,  are  intended  to  give  a  more 
distinct  noCion  of  the  individual  character  of  the  chief  heroes.  Further 
on,  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  are,  for  the  first  time,  struck  by  an  idea 
which  mJght  have  occurred  in  the  previous  nine  years,  if  the  Greeks, 
when  aoristed  by  Achilles,  had  not,  from  their  confidence  of  their  supe- 
rior strength,  considered  every  compromise  as  unworthy  of  them  ;  namely, 
to  decide  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between  the  authors  of  it ;  which 
plan  is  frnstrated  by  the  cowardly  flight  of  Paris  and  the  treachery  of 
Pandams.  Nor  is  it  until  they  are  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  first 
di^*8  fighting  that  the  Trojans  can  resist  them  in  open  battle,  that  they 
build  the  walls  round  their  ships,  in  which  the  omission  of  the  proper 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  is  given  as  a  new  reason  for  not  fulfilling  their 
intentions.  This  appeared  to  Thucydides  so  little  conformable  to  histo- 
rical probability,  that,  without  reguxiing  the  authority  of  Homer,  he 

*  Ths  qoettioa  why  the  Trojans  did  not  altadc  the  Greeks  when  Achillea  was 
engaced  in  these  maritime  expeditions  must  be  answered  by  history,  not  by  the 
mphical  tradition.  It  is  alio  remarkable  that  Homer  knows  of  no  Achnun  hero 
wbo  had  fallen  in  battle  with  the  Trojans  q/7«r  Protesilaus,  and  before  the  time  of 
tha  Iliad.  See  particularly  Od.  iii.  i05,  teq.  Nor  is  anv  Trojan  mentioned  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  ^neas  and  Lyeaon  were  surprised  when  en^^aeed  in  peaceable 
aecapations,  and  a  similar  supposition  must  be  made  with  rog^ard  to  Mestor  and 
TVoilttfl.    n.  xjdv.  257. 

t  n.  V.  788 ;  ix.  352 ;  xv.  721. 
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placed  the  building  of  these  walls  immediately  afler  the  landing*. 
This  endeavour  to  comprehend  every  thing  in  one  poem  also  shows  itself 
in  another  circumstance, — that  some  of  the  events  of  the  war  lying 
within  this  poem  are  copied  from  others  not  included  in  it.  Thus  the 
wounding  of  Diomed  by  Paris,  in  the  heel  t^  is  taken  from  the  story  of 
the  death  of  Achilles,  and  the  same  event  furnishes  the  general  outlines 
of  the  death  of  Patroclus;  as  in  both,  a  god  and  a  man  together  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  fate  |. 

§  7.  The  other  motive  for  the  great  extension  of  the  preparatory  part 
of  the  catastrophe  may,  it  appears,  be  traced  to  a  certain  conflict  between 
the  plan  of  the  poet  and  his  own  patriotic  feelings.  An  attentive  reader 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  while  Homer  intends  that  the  Grreeks  should 
be  made  to  suffer  severely  from  the  anger  of  Achilles,  he  is  yet,  as  it 
were,  retarded  in  his  progress  towards  that  end  by  a  natural  endeavour 
to  avenge  the  death  of  each  Greek  by  that  of  a  yet  more  illustrious 
Trojan,  and  thus  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  numerous  Achsan  heroes ; 
80  that,  even  on  the  days  in  which  the  Greeks  are  defeated,  more  Trojans 
than  Greeks  are  described  as  being  dain^  Admitting  that  the  poet, 
living  among  the  descendants  of  these  Achoean  heroes,  found  more 
legends  about  them  than  about  the  Trojans  in  circulation,  still  the  intro- 
duction of  them  into  a  poem,  in  which  these  very  Achsans  were  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  parties  in  a  war,  could  not  fail  to  impart  to  it  a 
national  character.  How  short  is  the  narration  of  the  second  day's 
batUe  in  the  eighth  book,  where  the  incidents  follow  tiieir  direct  course, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Zeus,  and  the  poet  is  forced  to  allow  the 
Greeks  to  be  driven  back  to  their  camp  (yet  even  then  not  without 
severe  loss  to  the  Trojans),  in  comparison  with  the  narrative  of  the  first 
day*s  battle,  which,  besides  many  others,  celebrates  the  exploits  of 
Diomed,  and  extends  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  book ;  in  which  Zeus 
appears,  as  it  were,  to  have  foigotten  his  resolution  and  his  promise  to 
Thetis.  The  exploits  of  Diomed  §  are  indeed  closely  connected  with 
the  violation  of  the  treaty,  inasmuch  as  the  death  of  Pandarus,  which 
became  necessary  in  order  that  his  treachery  might  be  avenged,  is  the 
work  of  Tydides  || ;  but  they  have  been  greatly  extended,  particularly  by 
the  battles  with  the  gods,  which  form  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
legend  of  Diomed  %  :  hence  in  this  part  of  the  Iliad  oarticularly,  slight 

*  Thuc.  i.  11.    The  attempt  q^  the  schoUait  to  remove  the  difficulty,  by  rapposiog 
a  smaller  and  a  larger  bulwark,  ia  absurd, 
t  lU  xi.  377. 

I  IL  zix.  417 ;  nii.  359.    It  was  the  &te  of  Achilles,  itf  n  jm}  A^i  Tft  Ufuim*. 

II  IL  V.  290.  Homer  does  not  make  on  this  oecasion  the  reflection  which  one 
expects ;  but  it  is  his  practice  rather  to  leave  the  requisite  nwro/  mprtmim  to  he 
made  by  the  rimple  combination  of  the  events,  without  adding  any  oonmient  of  his 
own. 

%  Dbmed,  in  the  Argive  mjfhologT,  whieh  reiiBrred  to  Pallas,  was  a  being  closely 
connected  with  this  goiddess,  her  shield-hearer  and  defender  of  the  Piula^mB. 
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fnoonsistendes  of  different  passages  and  interrapiions  in  the  connexion 
have  arisen.  We  may  mention  especially  the  contradictory  expressions  of 
Diomed  and  his  counsellor  Athena,  as  to  whether  a  contest  with  the  g^ods 
was  advisable  or  not*.  Another  inconsistency  is  that  remarked  by  the 
ancients  vnth  respect  to  the  breastplate  of  Diomed  f ;  this,  however,  is  re- 
moved, if  we  consider  the  scene  between  Diomed  and  Glaucns  as  an  inter- 
polation added  by  an  Homerid  of  Chios ;  perhaps,  with  the  view  of  doing 
honour  to  some  king  of  the  race  of  Glaucus  {.  With  regard  to  the 
night-scenes,  which  take  up  the  tenth  book  §,  a  remarkable  statement 
has  been  preserved,  that  they  were  originaUy  a  separate  book,  and  were 
first  inserted  in  the  Iliad  by  Pisistratus  ||.  This  account  is  so  far  sup- 
ported, that  not  the  slightest  reference  is  made,  either  before  or  afler, 
to  the  contents  of  this  book,  especially  to  the  arrival  of  Rhesus  in  the 
Trepan  camp,  and  of  his  horses  taken  by  Diomed  and  Ulysses;  and  the 
whole  bdok  may  be  omitted  without  leaving  any  perceptible  chasm. 
But  it  is  evident  that  this  book  vms  written  for  the  particular  place  in 
which  we  find  it,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  to 
add  another  to  the  achievements  of  the  Grecian  heroes ;  for  it  could 
neither  stand  by  itself  nor  form  a  part  of  any  other  poem. 

§  8.  That  the  first  part  of  the  Iliad,  up  to  the  Battle  at  the  Ships,  has, 
as  compared  with  the  remaining  part,  a  more  cheerfiil,  sometimes  even  a 
jocose  character,  while  the  latter  has  a  grave  and  tragic  cast,  which 
extends  its  influence  even  over  the  choice  of  expressions,  naturally 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  The  ill-treatment  of  Ther- 
sites,  the  cowardly  flight  of  Paris  into  the  arms  of  Helen,  the  credulous 
folly  of  Pandarus,  the  bellowing  of  Mars,  and  the  feminine  tears  of 
Aphrodite  when  wounded  by  Diomed,  are  so  many  amusing  and  even 
sportive  passages  from  the  first  books  of  the  Biad,  such  as  cannot  be 
found  in  any  of  the  latter  books.  The  countenance  of  the  ancient  bard, 
which  in  the  beginning  assumed  a  serene  character,  and  is  sometimes 
brightened  with  an  ironical  smile,  obtains  by  degrees  an  excited  tragic 
expression.  Although  there  are  good  grounds  in  the  plan  of  the  Iliad 
for  this  difierence,  yet  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  beginning  of 

Hence  he  ii,  in  Homer,  placed  in  a  closer  relation  with  the  Olympic  gods  than  any 
other  hero :  Pallas  driving  his  chariot,  and  giving  him  courage  to  encounter  Ares, 
Aphrodite,  and  even  Apolio,  in  battle.  It  is  particularly  observable  that  Diomed 
never  fights  with  Hector,  but  with  Ares,  who  enables  Hector  to  conquer. 

♦Il.v.  130,434,827;  vi.  128. 

f  n.  vi.  230 ;  and  viiL  194.  The  inconsistency  with  regard  to  Pylaemenes  is  also 
removed,  if  we  sacrifice  v.  579,  and  retain  xiii.  658.  Of  less  importance,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  oblivion  of  the  message  to  Achilles,  which  is  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Patrodus.  II.  xL  839;  zv.  390.  May  not  Patroclus  have  sent  a  messenger  to 
inform  Achilles  of  what  he  wished  to  know  ?  The  non-observance  by  Poiydamas  of 
the  advice  which  he  himself  gives  to  Hector  (IL  xiL  75  ;  xv.  354, 447 ;  xvi.  367)  is 
easily  excused  by  the  natural  weakness  of  humanity. 

I  Above,  p.  31,  note  }. 

(  Kvxriyt^m  and  AtXMnU. 

J1  Schol.  Yen.  ad  II.  x.  1 ;  EusUth.  p.  785,  41,  ed.  Rom. 
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the  seoood  book,  in  which  this  hiunorouB  tone  is  most  appareut»  w«i9 
imtten  by  the  ancient  Homer  or  by  one  of  the  later  Homerids.  Zeus 
undertakes  to  deceive  Agamemnon,  for,  by  means  of  a  dream,  he  gives 
him  great  courage  for  the  battle.  Agamemnon  himself  adopts  a  second 
deceit  against  the  Achfleans,  for  he,  though  full  of  the  hopes  of  victory, 
yet  persuades  the  Acheeans  that  he  has  determined  on  the  return  home ; 
in  this,  however,  his  expectations  are  again  deceived  in  a  ludicrous  man- 
ner by  the  Greeks,  whom  he  had  only  wished  to  try,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late them  to  the  battle,  but  who  now  are  determined  to  fly  in  the  ut- 
most haste,  and,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  fate,  to  leave  Troy  uninjured,  if 
Ulysses,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  gods,  had  not  held  them  back.  Here 
is  matter  for  an  entire  mythical  comedy^  fiill  of  6ne  irony,  and  with  an 
amusing  plot,  in  which  the  deceiving  and  deceived  Agamemnon  is  the 
chief  character ;  who,  with  the  words,  ^  Zeus  has  played  me  a  pretty 
trick*,"  at  the  same  time  that  he  means  to  invent  an  ingenious  false- 
hood, unconsciously  utters  an  unpleasant  truth.  But  this  Homeric 
<omedy,  which  is  extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the  second  book, 
cannot  possibly  bek>ng  to  the  original  plan  of  the  Iliad ;  for  Agamem- 
non, two  days  later,  complaining  to  the  Greeks  of  being  deceived  by 
former  signs  of  victory  which  Zeus  had  shown  him,  uses  in  earnest  the 
Kame  words  which  he  had  here  used  in  joke  f.  But  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  Agamemnon  (if  the  laws  of  probability  were  respected)  shoukl  be 
represented  as  able  seriously  to  repeat  the  complaint  whidi  he  had  before 
feigned,  without,  at  the  same  time,  dwelling  on  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween his  present  and  his  former  opinion.  Tt  is,  moreover,  evident, 
that  the  graver  and  shorter  passage  did  not  grow  out  of  the  more  comic 
and  bnger  one ;  but  that  the  latter  is  a  copious  parody  of  the  former, 
composed  by  a  later  Homerid,  and  inserted  in  the  room  of  an  original 
shorter  account  of  the  arming  of  the  Greeks. 

§  9.  But  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Iliad,  there  is  none  of  which  the  dis- 
crepancies with  the  rest  of  the  poem  are  so  manifest  as  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Shipsy  already  alluded  to.  Even  the  ancients  had  critical 
doubts  on  some  paesages ;  as,  for  instance,  the  manifestly  intentional 
aissoeiation  of  the  ships  of  Ajax  with  those  of  the  Athenians,  which 
appears  to  have  been  made  solely  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenian 
houses  (the  Eurysacids  and  Philaids),  which  deduced  their  origin  from 
Ajax ;  and  the  mention  of  the  PanheUeraaTUf  whom  (contrary  to  Homer's 
iiiYariable  usage)  the  Locrian  Ajax  surpasses  in  the  use  of  the  ^ar. 
Hut  still  more  important  are  the  mythico-historkal  discrepancies  between 
the  Catalogue  and  the  Iliad  itself.  Ifeget,  the  son  of  Phylens,  is  in 
ihc  Catak>gae  King  of  Dulichium ;  in  the  Iliad  {,  King  of  the  Epeans, 
dwelling  in  Ells.    The  Catalogue  here  foUows  the  tradition,  whidi  was 

*  II.  ii.  1 14,  W9  )i  ««««?  Jg^tirm  fiHtXtv^»r§, 

t  II.  iL  1 11—18  and  139—41  correspond  to  II.  is.  18->28. 

t  ILxiii.  692;  xv.  519. 
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iln  ioMfim  ia  bier  tkIle•^  UMt  Fhy  leas,  the  faUier  of  M 
widi  his  fiither  Augeas,  and  left  his  home  on  this  account.  Medon^  a 
ntoral  son  of  Oiteus,  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  as  commanding  the 
troopsof  Philoctetea,  whidi  come  from  Methone ;  but  in  the  Iliad  as  lead- 
iig  the  Phtfuana  ft  inhabiting  Phylace,  who,  in  the  Catalogue,  form  quite 
a  difoent  Idngdom,  and  are  led  by  Podaroes  instead  of  Protesilaus.  With 
nch  Bumifest  contradictions  as  these  one  may  venture  to  attach  some 
neiglii  to  the  leas  obvious  marks  of  a  fundamental  difference  of  views  of 
a  mart  general  kind.  Agamemnon,  according  to  the  Iliad,  groverns  from 
Mycene  the  whole  of  Argos  (that  is,  the  neighbouring  part  of  Pebponne* 
m),miid  many  islandsl ;  according  to  the  Catalogue, he  governs  no  islands 
whatever;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  kingdom  comprises  iEgialeia, 
which  did  not  become  Achfean  till  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Ionians§. 
With  reipect  to  the  Boeotians,  the  poets  of  the  Catalogue  have  entirely 
fiMj^otlen  that  they  dwelt  in  Theasaly  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ;  for 
they  dcBcribe  the  whole  nation  as  already  settled  in  the  country  afler- 
wavdB  called  B<BOtia||.  That  heroes  and  troops  of  men  joined  the 
Aehcan  army  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  iEgean  Sea  and  the  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  notion  of  which  the  Iliad  offers  no 
trace ;  it  knows  nothing  of  the  heroes  of  Cos^  Phidippus  and  Antiphus, 
nor  anything  of  the  beautiful  Nireus  from  Syme ;  and  as  it  is  not  said  of 
TlepoleouB  that  he  came  from  Rhodes,  but  only  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Hercules,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  tliat  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
conceived  him  as  a  Tirynthian  hero.  The  mention  in  the  Catalogue  of 
a  idiok  line  of  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  destroys  the  beauty 
and  unity  of  the  picture  of  the  belligerent  nations  contained  in  the  Iliad, 
which  makes  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  come  only  from  the  east  and  north 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  Acheean  warriors  come  only  from  the  west^. 
The  poets  of  the  Catalogue  have  also  made  the  Arcadians  under  Aga- 
penor,  as  well  as  the  Perrheebians  and  the  Magnetes,  fight  before  Troy. 
The  purer  tradition  of  the  Iliad  does  not  mix  up  these  Pelasgic  tribes 
(for,  among  all  the  Greeks,  the  Arcadians  and  Perrhsbians  remained 
most  Pelasgic)  in  the  ranks  of  the  Acheean  army. 

If  the  enumeration  of  the  Achajan  bands  is  too  detailed,  and  goes 
beyond  the  intention  of  the  original  poet  of  the  Iliad,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Trqjans  and  their  allies  is  much  below  the  notion 

«  Callimachus  ap.  Schol.  II.  ii.  629.    Comp.  Theocrit.  zxi. 

1 11  ziii.  693;  zv.  334.  t  H-  ii-  108. 

§  Here,  in  particular,  the  verse  (II.  ii.  672),  in  which  Adraitus  is  named  as  first 
Idiiff  of  Sicyon,  compared  with  Herod,  v.  67 — 8,  clearly  shows  the  objects  of  the 
Argive  rhapiodist. 

11  There  is,  likewise,  in  the  Iliad  a  passage  (not,  indeed,  of  much  importance)  which 
speaks  of  Baotiant  in  Bceotia.  II.  v.  709.  For  this  reason  Thucydides  assumed  that 
an  kviUtiMt  of  the  Boeotians  had  at  this  time  settled  in  BoeoUa ;  which,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  Catalogue. 

%  The  account  of  the  Hhodiams  in  the  CaUlope  also,  by  its  great  length,  betiap 
the  intention  of  a  rhapsodist  to  celebrate  this  ivland. 
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which  the  Ihad  itself  gives  of  the  forces  of  the  Trojans:  this  altogether  omiU 
the  important  allies,  the  Caucones  and  the  Leleges,  both  of  whom  often 
occur  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  latter  inhabited  the  celebrated  city  of  Pedasus, 
on  the  SatnioSis  *.  Among  the  princes  unmentioned  in  this  Catalogue, 
Asteropaeus,  the  leader  and  hero  of  the  Pseonians,  is  particularly  ob- 
servable, who  arrived  eleven  days  before  the  battle  with  Achilles,  and, 
therefore,  before  the  review  in  the  second  book  ft  and  at  least  deserved 
to  be  named  as  well  as  Pyreechmes  |.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Catalogue 
has  some  names,  which  are  wanting  in  the  parts  of  the  Iliad,  where  they 
would  naturally  recur  §.  But  we  have  another  more  decided  proof  that 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Trojans  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  was 
composed  aAer  that  of  the  Achseans.  The  Cyprian  poem,  which  was 
intended  solely  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  Iliad||,  gave  at  its  con- 
clusion (that  is,  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  action  of  the 
Iliad)  a  list  of  the  Trojan  alUe»^;  which  certainly  would  not  have  been 
the  case  if,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  it  then  existed,  not  the 
Achaeans  alone  but  also  the  Trojans  had  been  enumerated.  Perhaps 
our  present  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad  is  only  an  abridgment  of  that  in  the 
Cyprian  poem ;  at  least,  then,  the  omission  of  Asteropsus  could  be  ex- 
plained, for  if  he  came  eleven  days  before  the  battle  just  mentioned, 
he  would  not  (according  to  Homer  s  chronology)  have  arrived  till  after 
the  beginning  of  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  that  is,  the  sending  of  the 
plague. 

But  from  the  observations  on  these  two  Catalogues  may  be  drawn 
other  inferences,  besides  that  they  are  not  of  genuine  Homeric  origin  : 
first,  that  the  rhapsodists,  who  composed  these  parts,  had  not  the  Iliad 
before  them  in  writings  so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it  at  pleasure ;  other- 
wise, how  should  they  not  have  discovered  that  Medon  lived  at  Phy- 
lace,  and  such  like  particulars;  2dly,  that  these  later  poets  did  not 
retain  the  entire  Iliad  in  their  memory,  but  that  in  this  attempt  to  give 
an  ethnographical  survey  of  the  forces  on  each  side,  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  the  parts  which  they  themselves  knew  by  heart 
and  could  recite,  and  by  less  distinct  reminiscences  of  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

§  10.  A  far  less  valid  suspicion   than  that  which  has  been  raised 

*  For  the  Caucones,  see  U.  z.  429 ;  zz.  329.  For  the  Leleges,  II.  z.  429 ;  zz.  96 ; 
zzi.  86.    Comp.  vi.  35. 

f  See  n.  xzi.  155;  also  zii.  102;  zviii.  351. 

I  II.  ii.  848.  The  author  of  this  Catalogue  must  have  thought  only  of  II.  zvl  287 
The  scholiast,  on  II.  ii.  844,  in  also  quite  correct  in  missting  Iphidcmuui  who,  indeed, 
was  a  Trojan,  the  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  but  was  furnished  by  his  maternal 
grandfather,  a  Thfacian  prince,  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships.    IL  xi.  2*2l. 

§  For  example,  the  8ooth>ayer  Eunwma,  who,  according  to  the  Catalogue  HI.  ii. 
861),  was  slain  by  Achilles  in  the  river,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Iliad. 
So  likewise  Amphimachut.   II.  ii.  871. 

II  See  below,  chap.  vi.  }  4. 

%  ««}  ttaroKtyH  riw  rtSts  T^i  rv/tc^;^«riiM'«»,  Proclus  in  Gaisford's  Hephaestioiiy 
p  476. 
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the  (Ini  part  of  the  Iliad,  principaily  against  the  second,  and 
alio  if^nat  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  tenth  books,  rests  on  the  later  ones, 
and  on  those  which  follow  the  death  of  Hector.  A  tragedy,  which 
treated  its  sdbject  dramatically,  might  indeed  have  closed  with  the 
death  of  Hedor,  but  no  epic  poem  could  have  been  so  concluded ;  as  in 
that  it  is  necessary  that  the  feeling  which  has  been  excited  should  be 
allowed  1o  subside  into  calm.  This  effect  is,  in  the  first  place*  brought 
aboot  by  means  of  the  games ;  by  which  the  greatest  honour  is  conferred 
on  P^troclns,  and  also  a  complete  satisfaction  is  made  to  Achilles.  But 
neither  would  the  Iliad  at  any  time  have  been  complete  without  the 
eession  of  the  body  of  Hector  to  his  father,  and  the  honourable  burial 
of  the  Trojan  hero.  The  poet,  who  everywhere  else  shows  so  gentle 
and  hnmane  a  disposition,  and  such  an  endeavour  to  distribute  even- 
handed  justice  throughout  his  poem,  could  not  allow  the  threats  of 
AchiDes*  to  be  fiilfiDed  on  the  body  of  Hector;  but  even  if  this  had 
been  the  poet's  intention,  the  subject  must  have  been  mentioned ;  for, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  the  fate  of  the  dead 
body  was  almost  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  living ;  and  in- 
stead of  our  twenty-fourth  book,  a  description  must  have  followed  of  the 
manner  in  which  Achilles  ill-treated  the  corpse  of  Hector,  and  then  cast 
it  for  food  to  the  dogs.  Who  could  conceive  such  an  end  to  the  Iliad 
possible  ?  It  is  plain  that  Homer,  from  the  first,  arranged  the  plan  of 
the  Diad  with  a  full  consciousness  that  the  anger  of  Achilles  against 
Hector  stood  in  need  of  some  mitigation — of  some  kind  of  atonement — 
and  that  a  gentle,  humane  disposition,  awaiting  futurity  with  calm  feel- 
ings, was  requisite  both  to  the  hero  and  the  poet  at  the  end  of  the  poem. 

§  11.  The  Odyssey  is  indisputably,  as  well  as  the  Iliad,  a  poem  pos- 
se.^sing  an  unity  of  subject ;  nor  can  any  one  of  its  chief  parts  be  re- 
moved without  leaving  a  chasm  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea; 
but  it  differs  from  the  Iliad  in  being  composed  on  a  more  artificial  and 
more  complicated  plan.  This  is  the  case  partly,  because  in  the  first  and 
greater  half,  up  to  the  sixteenth  book,  two  main  actions  are  carried  on 
side  by  side ;  partly  because  the  action,  which  passes  within  the  compass 
of  the  poem,  and  as  it  were  beneath  our  eyes,  is  greatly  extended  by 
means  of  an  episodical  narration^  by  which  the  chief  action  itself  is 
made  distinct  and  complete,  and  the  most  marvellous  and  strangest  part 
of  the  story  is  transferred  from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the 
inventive  hero  himself  f. 

The  subject  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  from  a  land 
lying  beyond  the  range  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home 
intaded  by  bands  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob  him  of  bis  wife, 
and  kill  his  son.     Hence,  the  Odyssey  begins  exactly  at  that  point 

•IKxxii.35;  xxiii.  183. 
f  It  appeals,  however,  from  his  lolUo^uy,  Od.  xx.  18 — 21,  that  the  poet  did  not 
intend  hit  adventures  to  be  considered  as  imaginary. 
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where  the  hero  is  oonsidered  to  be  farthest  from  his  home,  in  the  island 
of  Ogygia*,  at  the  navel,  that  is,  the  central  point  of  (he  sea ;  where 
the  nymph  Calypso  f  has  kept  him  hidden  from  all  mankind  for  seven 
years ;  tbaace  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  pity  his  misfortunes, 
passed  through  the  dangers  prepared  for  him  by  his  implacaUe  enemy, 
Poseidon,  he  gains  the  land  of  the  Phieadans,  a  careless,  peaceable,  and 
efieminate  nation  on  the  confines  of  the  earth,  to  whom  war  is  only 
known  by  means  of  poe^ ;  borne  by  a  marvellous  Phseacian  vessel,  he 
reaches  Ithaca  sleeping ;  here  he  is  entertained  by  the  honest  swine- 
herd Eumsus,  and  having  been  introduced  into  his  own  house  as  a  beg- 
gar, he  is  there  made  to  suffer  the  harshest  treatment  from  the  suitors,  in 
order  that  he  may  ailerwards  i4)pear  with  the  stronger  right  as  a  terri- 
ble avenger.  With  this  simple  story  a  poet  might  have  been  satisfied ; 
and  we  should  even  in  this  form,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  extent, 
have  placed  the  poem  almost  on  an  equality  with  the  Iliad.  But  the 
poet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Od^Bsey  in  its  complete  form,  has 
interwoven  a  second  story,  by  which  the  poem  is  rendered  much  richer 
and  more  complete ;  although,  indeed,  finom  the  union  of  two  actions, 
some  roughnesses  have  been  produced,  which  perh^)s  with  a  plan  of 
this  kind  could  scarcely  be  avoided  {. 

For  while  the  poet  represents  the  son  of  Ulysses,  stimulated  by 
Athena,  coming  forward  in  Ithaca  with  newly  excited  courage,  and 
calling  the  suitors  to  accoimt  before  the  people ;  and  then  afterwards 
describes  him  as  travelling  to  Pyk)s  and  Sparta  to  obtain  intelligence  of 
his  lost  father;  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  Ithaca  and  its  anarchical  con- 
dition, and  of  the  rest  of  Greece  in  its  state  of  peace  afler  the  return  of 
the  princes,  which  produces  the  finest  contrast;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prepares  Telemachus  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  the  work  of 
vengeance,  which  by  this  means  becomes  more  probable. 

Although  these  remarks  show  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Odyssey 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Iliad,  and  bears  marks  of  a  more 
artificial  and  more  fully  developed  state  of  the  epos,  yet  there  is  much 
that  is  common  to  the  two  poems  in  this  respect;  particularly  that  pro- 
found comprehension  of  the  means  of  straining  the  curiosity,  and  of 
keeping  up  the  interest  by  new  and  unexpected  turns  of  the  narrative. 
The  decree  of  Zeus  is  as  much  delayed  in  its  execution  in  the  Odyssey 
as  it  is  in  the  Iliad :  as,  in  the  latter  poem,  it  is  not  till  afler  the  building 
of  the  walls  that  Zeus,  at  the  request  of  Thetis,  takes  an  active  part 

•  "Oyvyim  from  'Oyuym,  who  was  originally  a  d«ity  of  the  watery  expanse  which 
covers  all  things. 

f  KaXtrP^,  the  Concealer. 

t  There  would  be  nothing  abrupt  in  the  transition  from  Menelaus  to  the  soitois 
in  Od.  iv.  624,  if  it  fell  at  &e  beginning  of  a  new  book ;  and^et  this  divisbn  into 
books  is  a  mere  contrivance  of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians.  Ihe  four  verses  620-4, 
which  ore  unquestionably  spurious,  are  a  mere  useless  interpobtiMi ;  as  they  contn- 
bute  nothing  to  the  junction  of  the  parts. 
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■gaiast  tke  Greeks ;  so,  in  the  Ody»ey,  ht  appesn  at  the  Tery  beg^- 
mog  williag  to  aeqnitawe  in  the  proposal  of  Athena  for  the  return  of 
UlyBBeSy  but  does  not  in  reality  despatch  Hermes  to  Calypso  till  several 
days  later,  in  the  fifth  book.  It  is  evident  that  the  poet  is  impressed 
with  s  eonception  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  of  m  divine  destiny,  slow  ia 
its  preparations,  and  apparently  delaying,  but  on  that  very  account 
Bardan^  with  the  greater  certainty  to  its  end.  We  also  perceiine  in  the 
Odytaej  the  same  artifice  as  that  pointed  out  in  the  Iliad,  of  turning  the 
eipartation  of  the  reader  into  a  diiferent  direction  from  that  which  the 
aarralm  is  afterwards  to  take;  but,from  the  natoreof  the  sulgect,  chiefly 
in  sngle  scattered  passages.  The  poet  phiys  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  with  m,  by  holding  out  other  means  by  which  the  necessary 
work  of  vcogeanoe  on  the  suitors  maybe  accomplished ;  and  also  after  we 
have  arrived  somevi^iat  nearer  the  true  aim,  he  still  has  in  store  another 
beantiful  invention  with  which  to  surprise  u&  Thus  the  exhortation  twice 
addressed  to  Telemacbus  in  the  same  words,  in  the  early  books  of  the 
Odyssey,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Orestes*  (which  strikes  deep  root  in 
Us  heartX  produces  an  undefined  expectatton  that  he  himself  may  attempt 
Bomething  against«die  sintors ;  nor  is  the  true  meaning  of  it  perceived, 
BDtfl  Telemachns  places  himself  so  undauntedly  at  his  father's  side.  After- 
wards, when  the  father  and  son  have  arranged  their  plan  for  taking 
vengeance,  they  think  of  assaulting  the  suitors,  hand  to  hand,  with  lance 
and  sword,  in  a  combat  of  very  doubtful  issue  f.  The  bow  of  Enrytus, 
from  which  Ulysses  derives  such  great  advantage,  is  a  new  and  unex- 
pected idea.  Athena  suggests  to  Penelope  the  notion  of  proposing  it  to 
the  suitors  as  a  prize  |,  and  although  the  ancient  legend  doubtless  repre- 
seated  Ulysses  overcoming  the  suitors  with  this  bow,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  brought  into  his  hands  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  of  the 
poet§.  As  in  the  Iliad  the  deepest  interest  prevails  between  the  Battle 
at  the  Ships  aad  the  Death  of  Hector,  so  in  the  Odyseey  the  narrative 
begins,  with  the  fetching  of  the  bow  (at  the  outset  of  the  twenty-first 
book),  to  assume  a  lofty  tone,  which  is  mingled  with  an  almost  painful 
expectation ;  and  the  poet  makes  use  of  every  thing  which  the  legend 
o&red,  as  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  Theoclymenus  (who  is  only  intro- 
duced in  order  to  prepare  for  this  scene  of  horror  ||)  and  the  contempo- 

♦Od.L302;iii.200. 

f  Od.  zri.  295.  The  AHm^tt  of  Zenodotus,  as  usual,  rests  on  insuffideDt  grounds, 
and  would  deprive  the  story  of  an  important  point  of  its  progress. 

tOd.zzi.4. 

( Iliat  this  part  of  the  poem  is  founded  on  ancient  tradition  appears  from  the 
tmdt  that  the  .£tolian  tribe  of  the  BtirytmmaiUf  who  derived  their  origin  from  Eurytus 
(probably  the  ^toUan  CKehalia  also  belonged  to  this  nation^  Strabo,  x.  p.  448),  po»* 
sesMd  BM  arae/e  of  Ultfnea,    Lycophron,  v.  799 ;  and  the  Scholia  from  Aristotle. 

II  AmoBg  titese  the  disappearance  of  the  ean  (Od.  xz.  366)  is  to  be  observed,  which 
is  camieetad  with  the  vetum  of  Ulysses  during  the  new  jaoon  (Od.  xiv.  162;  aix. 
307),  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sua  eould  take  place.  This  alw  appeam  to  be  a  tites 
of  ancient  tradition. 
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raneoiiB  fesdval  of  ApoDo  (who  futly  grants  the  prayer  of  Ulysses  to 
secure  him  glory  in  the  hattle  with  the  how*),  in  order  to  heighten  the 
marvellous  and  inspiriting  parts  of  the  scene* 

§  12.  It  is  plain  that  the  plan  of  the  Odyssey,  as  well  as  of  the  Iliad, 
offered  many  opportunities  for  enlargement^  hy  the  insertion  of  new 
passages;  and  many  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  narration  and  its 
occasional  dififuseness  may  he  explained  in  this  manner.  The  latter,  for 
example,  is  observahle  in  the  amusements  offered  to  Ulysses  when  en- 
tertained hy  the  Phaeadans ;  and  even  some  of  the  ancients  questioned 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage  ahout  the  dance  of  the  Phseadans  and 
the  song  of  Demodocus  on  the  loves  «f  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  although 
this  part  of  the  Odyssey  appears  to  have  heen  at  least  extant  in  the  50th 
Olympiad,  when  the  choru?  of  the  Phseadans  was  represented  on  the 
throne  of  the  Amydsean  ApoUo  f .  So  likevnse  Ulysses'  account  of  his 
adventures  contains  many  interpolations,  particularly  in  the  ndeyia^  or 
invocation  of  the  dead,  where  the  ancients  had  already  attributed  an 
important  passage  (which,  in  fact,  destroys  the  unity  and  connexion  cX 
the  narrative)  to  the  diaskeuaUm^  or  interpolators,  among  others,  to  the 
Orphic  Onomacritus,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Pisistrfltids,  was  employed 
in  collecting  the  poems  of  Homer  X-  Moreover,  the  Alexandrine  critics, 
Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus,  considered  the  whole  of  the  last  part 
from  the  recognition  of  Penelope,  as  added  at  a  later  period  §.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  it  has  great  defects ;  in  particular,  the  description  <^  the 
arrival  of  the  suitors  in  the  infernal  regions  is  only  a  second  and  feebler 
nekyiOy  which  does  not  precisely  accord  with  the  first,  and  is  introduced 
in  this  place  without  sufficient  reason.  At  the  same  time,  the  Odyssey 
could  never  have  been  considered  as  concluded,  imtil  Ulysses  had 
embraced  his  father  Laertes,  who  is  so  oflen  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  poem,  and  until  a  peaceful  state  of  things  had^tieen  rratored,  or 
began  to  be  restored,  in  Ithaca.  It  is  not  therefore  likely  that  the  original 
Odyssey  altogether  wanted  some  passage  of  this  kind ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bacy much  altered  by  the  Homerids,  imtil  it  assumed  the  form  in  which 
we  now  possess  it. 

§  IS.  That  the  Odyssey  was  written  after  the  Iliad,  and  that  many 
differences  are  apparent  in  the  character  and  manners  both  of  m^n  and 
gods,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the  language,  is  quite  clear ;  but 

*  The  festival  of  ApoUo  (the  nf^nftt)  ia  alluded  to.  Od.  xx.  156,  250,  278;  ni. 
258.    Conip.  xxi.  267;  xxii.  7. 

f  Pautan.  iii.  18,  7. 

t"  ■   -•     • 

the 

a»  T j,~^ , o      - 

abodea  to  the  asphodel-meadow,  where  he  is  standingy  as  it  were,  at  the  gate  of 
Hades ;  in  this  passase  he  appears  in  the  midtt  of  the  dead,  who  are  6rmly  hound  to 
certain  spots  in  the  infernal  regions.  The  same  more  recent  conception  prevails  is 
Od.  xxiv.  13,  where  the  dead  dweli  on  the  asphodel-meadow. 

}  From  Od.  zxiii.  296,  to  the  end. 
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k  18  difficult  and  hazardous  to  raise  upon  this  foundation  any  definite 
wnchiffinna  as  to  the  person  and  age  of  the  poet.  With  the  exception  of 
the  anger  of  Poseidon,  who  always  works  unseen  in  the  obscure  distance^ 
the  gods  appear  in  a  milder  form ;  they  act  in  unison,  without  dissension 
or  ccmtest,  for  the  relief  of  mankind,  not,  as  is  so  oflen  the  case  in  the 
Iliadf  for  their  destruction.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  subject  afibrded 
far  less  occasion  for  describing  the  violent  and  angry  passions  and  vehe- 
ment combats  of  the  gods.  At  the  same  time  the  gods  all  appear  a  step 
higher  above  the  hiunan  race ;  they  are  not  represented  as  descending 
in  a  bodily  form  from  their  dwellings  on  Mount  Olympus,  and  mixing 
in  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  but  they  go  about  in  human  forms,  only  dis- 
cernible by  their  superior  wisdom  and  prudence,  in  the  company  of  the 
adventurous  Ulysses  and  the  intelligent  Telemachus.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  story,  and,  we 
may  add,  in  the  fine  tact  of  the  poet,  who  knew  how  to  preserve  unity 
of  subject  and  harmony  of  tone  in  his  picture,  and  to  exclude  every 
thing  of  which  the  character  did  not  agree.  The  attempt  of  many 
learned  writers  to  discover  a  different  religion  and  mythology  for  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  leads  to  the  most  arbitrary  dissection  of  the  two 
poems  * ;  above  all,  it  ought  to  have  been  made  clear  how  the  fable  of 
the  Iliad  could  have  been  treated  by  a  professor  of  this  supposed  religion 
of  the  Odyssey,  without  introducing  quarrels,  battles,  and  vehement 
excitement  among  the  gods ;  in  which  there  would  have  been  no  difR- 
culty,  if  the  difference  of  character  in  the  gods  of  (he  two  poems  were 
introduced  by  the  poet,  and  did  not  grow  out  of  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  human  race  appears  in  the  houses  of  Nestor,  Menelails, 
and  especially  of  Alcinous,  in  a  far  more  agreeable  state,  and  one  of  far 
greater  comfort  f  and  luxury  than  in  the  fliad.  But  where  could  the 
enjoyments,  to  which  the  Atrids,  in  their  native  palace,  and  the  peace- 
able Fhsacians  could  securely  abandon  themselves,  find  a  place  in  the 
rough  camp?  Granting,  however,  that  a  difierent  taste  and  feeling  is 
shown  in  the  choice  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
poem,  yet  there  is  not  a  gpreater  difference  than  is  oflen  found  in  the 
inclinations  of  the  game  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  old  age ;  and,  to 
speak  candidly,  we  know  no  other  argument  adduced  by  the  Chorizontesl^ 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  for  attributing  the  wonderful  genius 
of  Homer  to  two  different  individuals.  It  is  certain  that  the  Odyssey, 
in  respect  of  its  plan  and  the  conception  of  ite  chief  characters,  of  Ulysses 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  in  particular,  iu  his  edebrated  work,  De  la  Religion,  torn.  iii. 
haa  been  fbrced  to  go  this  leng^th,  as  he  distinguishes  iroii  etpicti  d€  mytkohgie  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  determines  from  them  the  age  of  the  diffbrent  parts. 

t  The  Greek  word  for  this  is  Mfuin ;  which,  in  the  Iliad,  is  only  used  for  the  care 
of  horses,  but  in  the  Odyssey  signifies  human  conveniences  and  luxuries,  among 
which  hot  baiha  may  be  particularly  mentioned.    See  Od.  viii.  450. 

I  Those  Greek  grammarians  who  attributed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  dilfeieiit 
anibort  were  called*;  X*»vi**^f9  **  '^^  Separaters." 
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hhnflelf,  of  Nestor  and  Menebus,  stands  in  the  closest  affinity  with  the 
Iliad ;  that  it  always  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  earlier  poem,  and 
silently  refers  to  it ;  which  also  serves  to  explain  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  Odyssey  mentions  many  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Ulysses, 
which  lie  oat  of  the  compass  of  the  action,  but  not  one  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  Iliad*.  If  the  completion  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  seems 
too  vast  a  woHl  for  the  lifetime  of  <ni£  man,  we  may,  perhaps,  have 
recourse  to  the  supposition,  that  Homer,  after  having  sung  the  Iliad  in 
the  vigour  of  his  youthfid  years,  in  his  old  age  communicated  to  some 
devoted  disciple  the  plan  of  the  Odyssey,  whidi  had  long  been  working 
in  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  him  for  completion. 

§  14.  It  is  certain  that  we  are  perpetually  met  vrith  difficulties  in  en- 
deavouring to  form  a  notion  ci  the  manner  in  which  these  great  epic 
poems  were  composed,  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  use  of  vnriting.  But 
these  difficulties  arise  much  more  from  our  ignorance  of  the  period,  and 
our  incapability  of  conceiving  a  creation  of  the  mind  without  those  appli- 
ances of  which  the  use  has  become  to  us  a  second  nature,  than  in  the 
genera]  laws  of  the  human  intellect  Who  can  determine  how  many 
thousand  verses  a  person,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  his  subject,  and 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  might  produce  in  a  year,  and  con- 
fide to  the  faithftd  memory  of  disciples,  devoted  to  their  master  and  his 
art?  Wherever  a  creative  genius  has  appeared  it  has  met  with  persons 
of  congenial  taste,  and  has  found  assistants,  by  whose  means  it  has 
completed  astonishing  works  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Thus  the 
iAd  bard  may  have  been  followed  by  a  ntunber  of  younger  minstrels,  to 
whom  it  vras  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  collect  and  diffiise  the  honey 
which  flowed  from  his  lips.  But  it  is,  at  least,  certain,  that  it  woukl  be 
unintelligible  how  these  great  epics  were  composed,  unless  there  had 
been  occasiofUj  on  which  they  actually  appeared  in  their  integrity,  and 
could  charm  an  attentive  hearer  with  the  full  force  and  effect  of  a  com- 
plete poem.  Without  a  connected  and  continuous  recitation  they  virere 
not  finished  v?orks ;  they  were  mere  disjointed  fragments,  which  might 
by  po»9ibility  form  a  whole.  But  where  were  there  meals  or  festivals 
long  enough  for  such  recitations  ?  What  attention,  it  has  been  asked, 
could  be  sufficiently  sustained,  in  order  to  fbUow  so  many  thousand 
verses?  If,  however,  the  Athenians  could  at  one  festival  hear  in  suc- 
cession about  nine  tragedies,  three  satyric  dramas,  and  as  many  comedies, 

*  We  find  Ulystes,  in  his  ]routh,  with  Autolyeus  (Od.  six.  394 ;  xxiT.  331 )  during 
the  expedition  aj^intt  Troy  in  Delos,  Od.  vi.  162 ;  in  Lesbos,  iv.  341 ;  in  a  contest 
with  Achilles,  vhi.  75;  near  the  corpse  and  at  the  burial  of  Achilles,  v.  308 ;  zziv. 
39;  contending  for  the  arms  of  Achilles,  xi.  544 ;  contending  with  Philocietes  io 
shooting  with  the  bow,  viii.  219 ;  secretly  in  Troy,  iv.  242 ;  in  the  TVotan  horse, 
iv.  270  (comp.  viiL  492;  xi.  522);  at  the  beginning  of  the  retnm,  iii.  130;  and, 
lastly,  going  to  the  men  who  know  not  the  use  of  salt,  n.  120.  But  nothing  is  said 
of  Ulysses*  acts  in  the  Iliad :  his  punishment  of  Thersites;  the  hones  of  Rhesus; 
the  battle  over  the  body  of  Patrocius,  &c  In  like  manner  the  Odyss^  inteutiooaUy 
records  different  exploits  and  adventures  of  Agamemnon,  Audiillei,  Menelaus,  and 
Nestor,  from  those  celebrated  in  the  Iliad. 
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Without  ever  thinking  that  it  might  be  better  to  distribute  this  enjoymeni 
over  the  whole  year,  why  should  not  the  Greeks  of  earlier  times  have 
been  able  to  listen  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and,  perhaps,  other  poems, 
at  the  same  festival  ?  At  a  later  date,  indeed,  when  the  rhapsodist  was 
rivalled  by  the  i^yer  on  the  lyre,  the  dithyrambic  minstrel,  and  by 
many  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  music,  these  latter  necessarily  abridged 
the  time  allowed  to  tiie  epic  reciter ;  but  in  early  limes,  when  the  epic 
style  reigned  without  a  comjietitor,  it  would  have  obtained  an  undivided 
attention.  Let  us  beware  of  measuring,  by  our  loose  and  desultory 
reading,  the  intension  of  mind  with  which  a  people  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  such  enjoyments*,  hung  with  delight  on  the  flowing  strains 
of  the  minstrel.  In  short,  there  was  a  time  (and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  the  records  of  it)  when  the  Greek  people,  not  indeed  at  meals,  but 
at  festivals,  and  under  the  patronage  of  their  hereditary  princes,  heard 
and  enjoyed  these  and  other  less  excellent  poems,  as  they  were  intended 
to  be  heard  and  enjoyed,  viz.  bs  complete  wholes.  Whether  they  were, 
at  this  early  period,  ever  recited  for  a  prize,  and  in  competition  with 
others,  is  doubtful,  though  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  suppo- 
sitJon.  But  when  the  conflux  of  rhapsodists  to  the  contests  became  per- 
petuaDy  greater ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  more  weight  was  laid  on  the 
art  of  the  reciter  than  on  the  beauty  of  the  well-known  poem  which  he 
recited ;  and  when,  lastly,  in  addition  to  the  rhapsodizing,  a  number  of 
other  musical  and  poetical  performances  claimed  a  place,  then  the  rhap- 
sodists were  permitted  to  repeat  separate  parts  of  poems,  in  which  they 
hoped  to  excel ;  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (as  they  had  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  writing)  existed  for  a  time  only  as  scattered  and  unconnected 
fragments  f.  And  we  are  still  indebted  to  the  regulator  of  the  contest 
of  rhapsodists  at  the  Panathenaea  (whether  it  was  Solon  or  Pisistratus), 
for  having  compelled  the  rhapsodists  to  follow  one  another,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  poem  {,  and  for  having  thus  restored  these  great  wcnrks, 
which  were  falling  into  fragments,  to  their  pristine  integrrity.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  some  arbitrary  additions  may  have  been  made  to  them 
at  this  period ;  which,  however,  we  can  only  hope  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish from  the  rest  of  the  poem,  by  flrst  coming  to  some  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  original  form  and  subsequent  destiny  of  the  Homeric 
onnpositions. 


*  Above,  p.  30,  not*  ft* 

?olf  *t  Prolegomeua,  p.  a 
t  i{  ^«Xjr^i«r  (or  in  Diog.  Laert  i|  iirt^iXnt)  fa^f^uf. 


f  WrM/tiiib  liy^nfMut,  rflrW^v  ^^i»«.    See  the  sure  testimoniet  on  this  point  in 
Wolf's  Prolegomena,  p.  czliii. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


1 1.  Genenu  character  of  the  Cyclic  poems. — i  2.  The  Destruction  of  Troy  and  i£thi- 
opii  of  jbetinus  of  Miletus.^  3.  The  little  Iliad  of  Lesches.^  4.  The  Cypria 
of  Staiinus. — i  5.  The  Nostoi  of  Agias  of  Troezen^  6.  The  Telegonia  of  Ku- 
gammon  of  Cyrene. — i  7.  Poems  on  the  War  against  Thebes. 

§  I.  Homer's  poems,  as  they  became  the  foundation  of  all  Grecian 
literature,  are  likewise  the  central  point  of  the  epic  poetry  of  Greece. 
All  that  was  most  excellent  in  this  line  originated  from  them,  and  was 
connected  with  them  in  the  way  of  completion  or  continuation ;  so  that 
by  closely  considering  this  relation,  we  arrive  not  only  at  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  subjects  of  these  later  epics,  but  even  are  able, 
in  return,  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  Homeric  poems  themselves, — 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  This  class  of  epic  poets  is  called  the  Cyclic^ 
from  their  constant  endeavour  to  connect  their  poems  with  those  of  Ho- 
mer, so  that  the  whole  should  form  a  great  cycle.  Hence  also  originated 
the  custom  of  comprehending  their  poems  almost  collectively  under  the 
name  of  Homer*,  their  connexion  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  being 
taken  as  a  proof  that  the  whole  was  one  vast  conception.  More  accurate 
accounts,  however,  assign  almost  all  these  poems  to  particular  authors, 
who  lived  after  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads,  and  therefore  con- 
siderably later  than  Homer.  Indeed,  these  poems,  both  in  their  cha- 
racter and  their  conception  of  the  mythical  events,  are  very  different 
from  the  niad  and  Odyssey.  These  authors  cannot  even  have  been 
called  Homerids,  since  a  race  of  this  name  existed  only  in  Chios,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  called  a  Chian.  Nevertheless  it  is  credible  that 
they  were  Homeric  rhapsodists  by  profession,  to  whom  the  constant 
recitation  of  the  ancient  Homeric  poems  would  naturally  suggest  the 
notion  of  continuing  them  by  essays  of  their  own  in  a  similar  tone. 
Hence,  too,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  occur  that  these  poems,  when  they 
were  sung  by  the  same  rhapsodists,  would  gradually  themselves 
acquire  the  name  of  Homeric  epics.  From  a  close  comparison  of  the 
extracts  and  fragments  of  these  poems,  which  we  still  possess,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  their  authors  had  before  them  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  their  complete  form,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  comprehending  the 
same  series  of  events  as  those  current  among  the  later  Greeks  and  our- 
selves, and  that  they  merely  connected  the  action  of  their  own  poems 
with  the  beginning  and  end  of  these  two  epopees.  But  notwithstanding 
the  close  connexion  which  they  made  between  their  own  productions  and 
Homeric  poems,  notwithstanding  that  they  often  built  upon  particular 
in  Homer,  and  formed  from  them  long  passages  of  their  own 


^^■|fae  Horn 


fu*rM  it^mt  jMi3  rU  Kv»X«f  ium^kfywn  %i§  mvrit  (*0^fi^f}.  Proclus,  Vita  Homeri. 
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{neins  (a  fact  which  is  particularly  evident  in  the  excerpt  of  the  Cypria) ; 
still  their  manner  of  treating  and  viewing  mythical  subjects  differs  so 
widely  from  that  of  Homer,  as  of  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
Honleric  poems  were  no  longer  in  progress  of  development  at  the  time 
of  the  Cyclic  poets,  but  had,  on  the  whole,  attained  a  settled  form,  to 
which  no  addition  of  importance  was  afterwards  made*.  Otherwise,  we 
could  not  fisul  to  recognise  the  traces  of  a  later  age  in  the  interpolated 
piflBages  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

§  2.  We  commence  with  the  poems  which  continued  the  Iliad, 
AacTiNUs  OF  Miletus  was  confessedly  a  very  ancient  poet,  nay,  he  is 
even  termed  a  disciple  of  Homer ;  the  chronological  accounts  place  him 
immediately  aHer  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads.  His  poem, 
consisting  of  9,100  versesf  (about  one-third  less  than  the  Iliad),  opened 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Amazons  at  Troy,  which  followed  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Hector.  There  existed  in  antiquity  one  recension  of 
the  Hiad,  which  concluded  as  follows : — ^"Thus  they  pei  formed  the  funeral 
rites  of  Hector ;  then  came  the  Amazon,  the  daughter  of  the  valorous 
man-destroying  Ares  {."  This,  without  doubt,  was  the  cyclic  edition  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  more  than  once  mentioned  by  the  ancient  critics  : 
in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  cyclus, 
80  as  to  form  an  unbroken  series.  The  same  order  of  events  also  appears 
in  several  works  of  ancient  sculpture,  in  which  on  one  side  Andromache 
is  represented  as  weeping  over  Hector's  ashes,  while,  on  the  other,  the 
female  warriors  are  welcomed  by  the  venerable  Priam.  The  action  of  the 
epic  of  Arctinus  was  connected  with  the  following  principal  events.  Achilles 
kills  Penthesilea,  and  then  in  a  fit  of  anger  puts  to  death  Thersites, 
who  had  ridiculed  him  for  his  love  for  her.  Upon  this  Memnon,  the 
son  of  Eos,  appears  with  his  Ethiopians,  and  is  slain  by  the  son  of 
Thetis  after  h%  himself  has  killed  in  battle  Antilochus,  the  Patroclus  of 
Arctinus.  Achilles  himself  falls  by  the  hand  of  Paris  while  ^pursuing 
the  Trojans  into  the  town.  His  mother  rescues  his  body  from  the 
funeral  pile,  and  carries  him  restored  to  life  to  Leuce,  an  island  in  the 
Black  Sea,  where  the  mariners  believed  that  they  saw  his  mighty  form 
flitting  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  Ajax  and  Ulysses  contend  for  his  arms; 
the  defeat  of  Ajax  causes  his  suicide  §.    Arctinus  further  related  the  his- 

*  In  thoM  lemaiks  we  of  course  except  the  Catalogue  of  the  Shipv.  See 
diap.  V.  i  9. 

f  According  to*th»  iotcription  of  the  tablet  in  the  Museo  Borgia  (see  Heeren 
Bibliothek  dm  alten  Literatur  und  Kunst,  part  it.  p.  61)  where  it  is  said  *  *  *  * 
'A(wnM]f  TOT  Ms»jt0m  kiy0»^tf  i«-^»  «rr«  4(.  The  plural  Srrm  refers  to  the  two  poems, 
according  to  the  explanation  in  the  text. 

*A^im  Hymrn^  fntym>M^t  «»)(«^«M/«.~Schul.  Yen.  ad  II.  xxiv.  ult.  t. 

LSee  Schul.  Pind.  Isthro.  iii.  58,  who  quotes  for  this  event  the  iGthiopis,  and 
1.  li.  XL  515,  who  quotes  for  it  the  'IXfu  wi^tt  of  Arctinus.  I  particularly  men- 
tion this  point ;  since,  from  the  account  in  the  Chrestomathia  of  rroclus,  it  might 
be  tboogbt  that  Arctinus  had  omitted  this  circumstance. 


'*"  iitrrouy  or  the 

•i«i I  Ml  Oiti  wiunIiiii  liiti«M>.  i\w  cMftlftM Hccurity  of  tbe  Tn^a%  aod  ik  ^ 
KlMiHMi  „|  |.iM,HHiii,  MrliU'lt  iiiilurn  l^iruH to 6ee  for as^cy  to  kb bcfar 
•Ui'  iHt|i|.Mtii,||^  iUpImu'IImii  4iI  iImi  town*.  The  sack  of  Troy  by  the 
(Imm4«  ivhmUMH  nun*  TiiMc*(l<Ni,  Mul  iNHuinir  from  the  Trojan  hone,«w 
»li •Mi.imI  .,,»  ^^  (o  iUin»lii\  Iti  a  «MiiiN|iivuouH  manner  the  anag;ance  and 
*»M'»viKM.,»u««  iti  iliv  Uuvk**.  imtl  to  (HHUution  tlie  resolution  of  Athene, 
hI*v»4.U  Kh)i«u«  (\«mh  iltiMMvMO),  (o  punish  iliem  in  various  ways  on 
0»»i»  ti^«HMU,uMv  riMi«  l.i^i  |Mirt,  whon  Uivided  from  the  preceding*, 
^i.v  «  *iV,t  i\^.  /Vi«'^>*M*<4  ..'/*  A^»y  ('IXiW  YriZ/MTCf);  the  former,  com- 
l»»»Mu|^  lUv  vHvH|<i  \\^\\s%  iU«>  (WaUi  of  Achilles,  the  Aethiopis  of  Arc- 

t  **  l-¥-*oi^i«,  «M  |,r«^  nri  «»  iWmi  MytiliMie,  or  Pyrrho,  in  the  island 
%\k  lv>^i^«t.  \\H«  i««MMtWi<tl4\  Idiot  Umii  Ari'tiiius;  the  best  authorities 
iM«H»'«(«  \\\  yUy\s\^  \M\\\  \\\  I  ho  luuo  «)f  Archilochus,  or  about  Olymp. 
^\\\\  Uohiv  iho  Di'^Hniul  \%hii*h  we  find  in  oncieut  authors  of  a  ooutest 
|ii*hioot«  Shihum  uiul  l^oNches  can  only  mean  that  the  later  competed 
ullli  tho  oAihoi-  |Mict  in  treating^  the  same  subjects.  His  poem,  which 
i^ii«  iiMitliulod  by  many  to  Homer,  and,  besides,  to  very  ditferent 
iiiilhoiti.  wiiH  culled  tlie  Little  Jliad^  and  was  clearly  intended  as  a  sup- 
ploiiH^d  h)  (Im  (?>*^^  Iliad.  We  learn  from  Aristotle  f  that  it  comprised 
I  1m*  ovonlii  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  fate  of  Ajax,  the  exploits  of  Phi- 
hK!t4*leH,  Neoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  which  led  to  the  taking  of  the  town, 
as  well  as  tlie  account  of  die  destruction  of  Troy  itself:  which  statement 
iH  confirmed  by  numerous  fragments.  -  The  last  part  of  this  (like  the 
first  part  of  tlie  poem  of  Arctinus)  was  called  the  Destruction  of  Troyz 
from  which  Pausauios  makes  several  quotations,  witli  reference  to  the 
fttcking  of  Troy,  and  the  partition  and  carrying  away  of  the  prisoners. 
It  is  evident  from  his  citations  that  Leschcs.  in  many  important  events 
(e.,  g,y  Uie  death  of  Priam,  the  end  of  the  little  Astyanax,  and  the  fate  of 
^neas,  whom  he  represents  Neoptolemus  as  taking  to  Pharsalus),  fol- 
lowed quite  different  traditions  from  Arctinus.  The  connexion  of  the 
several  events  was  necessarily  loose  and  superficial,  and  without  any 
unity  of  subject.  Hence,  according  to  Aristotle,  whilst  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  only  furnished  materials  for  one  tragedy  each,  more  than  eight 
might  be  formed  out  of  the  Little  Iliad  ^     Hence,  also,  the  opening  of 

*  Quite  difierentlv  inm  Virjcil,  who  in  other  respects  has  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Mne'id  chiefly  fullowed  Arctinus. 

t  Poet.  c.  23,  ad  fis.  ed.  B«kker.  (c.  38,  ed.  Tyrwhitt.) 

I  Ten  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  viz.,  "OwXtn  «#<><«,  *iX«Mnmf,  KsMTJAi^Mr, 
E^^«rvX«f ,  TirmxttM  Csee  Od.  iv.  244),  Am*ai»tUf  'U/»v  wtf^tt,  'A«'««'X«»f,  2<Wy,  T^^)«f. 
Among  these  tragedies  the  subject  of  the  AMxmMu  is  not  apparent.  The  name  of 
course  means  *'  Lacedsmouiau  women ;"  who«  as  the  attendants  of  Helen,  formed  the 
chorus.  Helen  |ilayed  a  chief  part  in  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  as  a  spy  in  Tro}  : 
|||[^Bibject  of  the  Urm^^um,  above  mentioned.  Or  perhaps  Helen  was  represented 
^^■■laccon^Ucc  of  the  heroes  in  the  wooden  horse.    See  Od.  iv.  271.    Compare 

I 


▼L  517.    Of  Sophocles'  tragedy  of  tills  name  only  a  few  fragments  are 


Sopl 
),  ed. 


Nob.  336—9.  ed.  Dindorf. 
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tefnesi,  ivfakh  promises  ao  much,  and  has  beeo  censuted  us  airu^nt, 
**l  uBf^  of  flkm,  and  Dardania  famous  for  its  horses,  on  whose  account 
the  Cireeka,  the  servants  of  Murs,  suffered  many  evils  */' 

BeSare  proceeding  any  further  I  feel  myself  bound  to  justify  the 
above  account  of  the  relation  between  Arctinus  and  Lesches,  since 
Produsy  the  well-known  philosopher  and  grammarian,  to  whose  Chres- 
iDDiathia  we  aie  indebted  for  the  fullest  account  of  the  epic  eyelet, 
fepreients  it  in  a  totally  difierent  point  of  view.  Proclus  gives  us,  as  an 
a^dgment  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  events 
0f  tbe  TVojan  war,  in  which  one  poet  alwa)'B  precisely  takes  up 
another,  ofien  in  the  midst  of  a  closely  connected  subject.  Thus,  ac- 
eoidiog  to  Proclus,  Arctinus  continued  the  Homeric  Iliad  up  to  the 
eontest  for  the  arms  of  Achilles;  then  Lesches  relates  the  result  of  this 
ecmlBBt,  and  the  subsequent  enterprises  of  the  heroes  against  Troy  until 
^fae  iotrodttction  of  the  wooden  horse  within  the  walls ;  at  tliis  point 
AxctiniB  resumes  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  and  descril)es  the  issuing 
forth  of  the  heroes  inclosed  in  the  wooden  horse ;  but  he  too  breaks  off 
in  the  midst  of  the  history  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  at  the  point 
where  Minerva  devises  a  plan  for  their  punishment :  the  fulfilment  of 
this  plan  being  related  by  Agias,  in  the  poem  called  the  Nostoi.  In 
Older  to  make  such  an  interlacing  of  the  diflerent  poems  comprehensible, 
;  suppose  the  existence  of  an  academy  of  poets,  dividing  their 
amongst  each  other  upon  a  distinct  understanding,  and  with 
the  most  minute  precision.  It  is,  however,  altogether  inconceivable 
that  Arctinns  shoidd  have  twice  suddenly  broken  off  in  the  midst  of 
aetkms,  which  the  cariosity  of  his  hearers  could  never  have  permitted 
him  to  kave  ontinished,  in  order  that,  almost  a  century  afler,  Lesches, 
and  probably  at  a  stiU  later  date  Agias,  might  fill  up  the  gaps  and  com- 
plete the  narrative.  Moreover,  as  the  extant  fragments  of  Arctinus  and 
Lesches  afford  sufficient  proof  that  they  both  sang  of  the  events  which, 
according  to  the  abstract  of  Proclus,  formed  an  hiatus  in  their  poems, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  his  account  was  not  drawn  up  from  these 
poenn  according  to  their  original  forms,  but  from  a  selection  made  by 
some  grammarian,  who  had  put  together  a  connected  poetical  descrip- 
tion %3€  these  events  from  the  works  of  several  Cyclic  poets,  in  which  no 
occurrence  was  repeated,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  omitted  :  and 
this  indeed  the  expressions  of  Proclus  himself  appear  to  indicate  |. 
In  foct«  the  Cyclus  in  this  sense  included  not  only  the  epoch  of  the 
Trojan  war  (where  the  poems  were  mutually  connected  by  means  of 

*Ht  fti^  fiRtXAj^  m^«9  AMfmsi,  4tpmir«9Ttt  *A^h* 
t  Thb  {Murt  of  th«  Chreitomathia  was  first  published  in  the  GMtineen  Bibllothek 
for  alte  Littrratur  und  Kuatt,  Part  i,  inedita,  afterward^  in  Oaisford^  Hephestion, 
p.  378,  9eg^  472,  seq.,  and  eUewhvre. 

^Jmm  'oWrl»f  rif  li'i  *lliUipi^<*4'roclua,  ubi  sup. 

r» 
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|lu*ii  coiiiiiion  n*ft*n'nco  ti)  Horner),  but  the  whole  TnyUioloG:>',  from  the 
ii««iiuim.  „('  IIj.ii^,.,!  mill  Kurth  to  the  la^t  adventures  of  Ulysses;  foi 
O  '*'*'*»  l«in\H»sf  iiM*  must  Imve  been  made  of  poems  totally  distinct  from 
«•  i»  h  oil,«M\  And  III'  \k\\iwi*  t)riii:inul  connexion,  either  in  their  execution  oi 
»I%'*V<«.  no  U;uv  \\h:ilc\or  in  discoveruble ♦. 

^  4     I'^u*  ^sviu  whu-h  ill  the  Cyclos  preceded  the  Iliad,  and  >vaa 
,.',-i   >    i*v;-.u\\  ;»\   u>*  .uuhor  hinwlf  for  tliat  puq>ose,  was  the  Cypria^ 
,^s..  *    \s  ^^    ,  vxv  I  Iw'vx,  which  may  be  most  safely  ascribed  to  Sta- 
^  s    »  .^       ..    K  t  v^  ,s  <\i»i\i<,  who,  ht»wovcr,  ncconlinj?  to  the  tradition, 
1^^*.*^*'    !     .s      X  •.'•,•;    t?  ■V'n-If  v.ir^ins'****""*-*'^!  on  that  account  into  a 
^.  .  .    ...     .s.  ^N  ...  x\  ix  .i  ^vtt:v»i\  on  the  niarrias^e  of  his  dauprhter. 

y.       ...      K     ...., ;,    v.«.^      KC.tx   of  iho   l\\pria  are  so  un-Homeric, 

»     »    1    ..\'    i.,v"**i  At  j^hilosophising  on  mytho- 

'.1     .-,    ,i.xx.\.    •s\  <"  v.*    iLvv.«-!\  that   S  las  inns  certainly 
».     ,  ,    .i,»x    ..    .    *.  »x.  .s*.  ,viv  iV.m   Vrctinus.     The  Cypria 
1     »      .-x^,    '^     v  V*  n  \  :\'  ."iS".^  «o 'i'-'^'n  tho  burdens  of  the 
...    -»^,--\     xw^'V  UN'  Km\\  .  and  thon  related  how  Zeus, 
...      .  .  «.     .    ^.  "N   ',4   »V  puU'of  mankind,  beg-ot   Heleii  upon 
.     ,.  .,%,..  \.— M^i  *^'i-*^^*  her  to  Iv  educated  by  Leda.    Thepromise 
,     ^  .    .^,  «*■>-••*'*  whoM*  Ivrtuty  was  to  cause  the  destruction  of 

,     »     .  w.iO»*  '%l  ^^^Ms  as  a  reward  for  the  decision  respecting  the 
,  .-.,  .^.i,  li%i  jdnhicnon  from  Sparta  during  the  absence  of  her 

,    \i. '.» lull  ui  i'rt»to,  and  while  her  brothers,  the  Dioscuri   arc 
..  '  ,»ii\  t.^  iho  sons  of  Aphareus,  were  all  related  in  conformity  w  ilh 
..,  ,■  u.iiliiions,  and  the  ex|)edition  of  the  heroes  of  Greece  a^-ainst 
4i.  I  «  . .  »U'h\ihI  from  these  events.    The  Greeks,  however,  according  to 
.  .    ^  Hill*.  /«7tr  set  out  from  Aulis  against  Troy,  having  the  first  time 
I.. ,  ^^  nmod  to  Toutlirania  in  Mysia,  a  district  ruled  by  Telephus,  and 
«i(     kiiiurt  u^^J*>  having  been  driven  back  by  a  storm;   at  their  second 
.U  iiMi»nv  hoMi  Aulis  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  related,     llie  nine 
^»  ii  ,  xouhM  U'fore  Troy,  and  in  its  vicinity,  did  not  occupy  near  so 
^x^^K^\\  •*|».uo  ill  Uie  Cypria  as  the  preparations  for  the  war;    the   full 
t,i  4111  ol   limlition,  as  it  gushes  forth  from  a  thousand  springs  in  the 
lliimiMU'   iKH'niK,  hjis  even  at  this  period  dwindled  down  to  narrow 
diMiiMi'iioUN  :   the  chief  part  was  connected  with  the  incidental  mentions 
i.(  ♦MihiM  events  in  Homer-;  as  the  attack  of  Achilles  ujwn  iEneas  near 
Oio   hi'uN  i>r  rattle  t,  the  killing  of  TroilusJ,  the  selling  of  Lycaon  to 
\  ^>\\^^\^^n% ;  Palamedes — the  nobler  counterpart  of  Ulysses — was  the  only 

[itian&l  proof  of  a  point  which  indeed  is  almoit  self-evident,  it  may 
^^t\  that,  accordinjf  to  Proclus,  there  were  Jive,  and  afterwards  two 
I  in  the  epic  cyclus:  accordin|^  to  the  Tabula  Borgianoy  however,  the 
[iunii  included  9,100  verses,  which,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
x^  virould  at  least  give  twelve  books. 

"7- 
aar.    The  more  recent  poetry  combines  the  death  of  Troiloi  with  the 
'^ —  $  II.  izi.35. 
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hero  either  tinknown  to  or  accidentally  never  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Achilles  was  throughout  represented  as  the  chief  hero,  created  for  the 
parpose  of  destroying  the  race  of  man  by  manly  strength,  as  Helen  by 
female  beauty ;  hence  also  these  two  beings,  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  become  personally  known  to  each  other,  were  brought  together  in 
a  marvellous  manner  by  Thetis  and  Amphitrite.  As,  however,  the  war, 
conducted  in  the  manner  above  described,  did  not  destroy  a  sufficient 
number  of  men,  Zeus  at  last  resolves,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  Earth,  to  stir  up  the  strife  between  Achilles 
and  Agamenmon,  and  thus  to  bring  about  all  the  great  battles  of  the 
IHad.  Thus  the  Cypria  referred  altogether  to  the  Iliad  for  the  com- 
pletion of  its  own  subject;  and  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  motive 
supposed  in  the  latter  poem,  the  prayer  of  Thetis,  a  more  general  one, 
the  prayer  of  the  Earth,  of  which  the  Iliad  knows  nothing.  In  the 
Cypria  a  gloomy  destiny  hovers  over  the  whole  heroic  world ;  as  in 
Hesiod*  the  Theban  and  Trojan  war  is  conceived  as  a  general  war 
of  extermination  l^tween  the  heroes.  The  main  origin  of  this  fatality 
18,  moreover,  the  beauty  of  the  woman,  as  in  Hesiod's  mythus  of  Pan- 
dora. The  un¥rarlike  Aphrodite,  who  in  Homer  is  so  little  fitted  for 
mingling  in  the  combats  of  heroes,  is  here  the  conductor  of  the  whole ; 
on  this  point  the  Cyprian  poet  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  im- 
pressions of  his  native  island,  where  Aphrodite  was  honoured  before  all 
other  deities. 

§  5.  Between  the  poems  of  Arctinus  and  Lesches  and  the  Odyssey 
came  the  epic  of  AoiAsf  the  Troezenian,  divided  into  five  books,  the 
NostoL  A  poem  of  this  kind  would  naturally  be  called  forth  by  the 
Odyssey,  as  the  author  in  the  very  commencement  supposes  that  all  the 
other  heroes,  except  Ulysses,  had  returned  home  from  Troy.  Even  in 
Homer's  time  there  existed  songs  on  the  subject  of  the  homeward 
voyages  of  the  heroes ;  but  these  scattered  lays  naturally  fell  into  ob- 
livion upon  the  appearance  of  Agias's  poem,  which  was  composed  with 
almost  Homeric  skill,  and  all  the  intimations  to  be  found  in  Homer  were 
carefully  made  use  of,  and  adopted  as  the  outlines  of  the  actionj.  Agias 
began  his  poem  with  describing  how  Athene  executed  her  plan  of  ven- 
geance, by  exciting  a  quarrel  between  the  Atrids  themselves,  which  pre- 
vented the  joint  return  of  the  two  princes.  The  adventures  of  the  Atrids 
furnished  the  main  subject  of  the  poem§.  In  the  first  place  the  wan- 
derings of  Menelaus,  who  first  lefl  the  Trojan  coast,  were  narrated 
almost  up  to  his  late  arrival  at  home ;  then  Agamemnon,  who  did  not 
sail  till  afterwards,  was  conducted  by  a  direct  course  to  his  native  land  : 

*  Henod.  Op.  et  D.  160,  ieq, 

f  ^Ayimt  IB  the  Correct  form  of  his  name,  in  Ionic  'HyUt ;  Avymt  is  a  corruption. 

:  See  particularly  Od.  iii.  135. 

i  Hence,  probably,  the  same  poem  is  more  than  once  in  Athenseus  called  n  rit 


..w  tjrr  uir:    \^    di^tf    '^rruxts-  «     is.   i^r.  -    wnk  ikAcruMop 
•  •»  •*.•!    ^r  /.^   «'  im   Ac-Tiiraiij  xTTTf"*-  ii=-f    ^B    7Sitf*iiuM2  c"  Oresucfr  had 

'•"  ■  "^- ^   .a*?:  '      •  .:.  •'-i-i.    •'■••Ill     ^tt    iMC    sroacrn  raxkciui^. 

A»ii  .    /    .it^«»-.'  .-I    ».:;»    1;^    .Arf.Tt-    j«4m;  •-.    w-^r:    it    'WACMeref  uid 

ih<    '    .-.>.''    ^.     'VV         9.      U^     llx     l.:a.«    iiTSltfl   *   XJ£lIit*.Us*C    piTUiK  of 

ii/#   /  'i  ^«     '^••^■*  ti  ■  ^^iTu'jt  rM.  ^kii  iiSfC.  iiujsbiniic  iunirv'uiLi> b y 

lill,.  ,11,*.        I.  ,>„^^  «i»/ij*  v«  efT.  nr  'Sit  -»i7^fc*r^ 
%  '<    III'  "//**  u.^:.'^r  •>  "-U5   -^I'^c  'va&vbi  T i« jrii-t. ;c wmri. ^xm 

i    II  •  tilt  •  I  ii.i  Hill  iiiif}»//r.     T<^  TvA-r^xiia  •:p«n«i  vnn  li^f  ~»cral  o:~*J}e 
II ■•  ••     l<t  tlifif   liiff«rn''ri.     7'n^  vcuiC  •:£  iLth^  port  :«=oe»  xbe  Oc}Ss«y 

III  ■.iM|iiiii.   I  fiiifrfili%<r ;  aLiLfiorrL.  tor  the  lacero^il  am:;,  ft  i>  un- 

I*         iMif    \\w  ftijiUiPi  ^re  tkj  M>ocer  a  ^iubjtfct  cc   i::ieresx  a:':n- 

I'l.       •  ImmI  till  liin  iMniM- rif  tliem.     The  poem  then  reiauti  a  voya^ 

i    I  I      I  -   III  l'*i)v«rniiH  fit  Klis  the  motives  for  which  are  bch  sul- 

ii  t  .,ii,  I.I, ...Ml  iiiim,  Hiifl  nfU'rwardh  the  completioa  of  the  sacrifices 

I'  <    I  ii,    t  iii...|.ir. .  „|H„,  whifli  lyhhsoft  (in  all  probability  in  compliance 

.  11'  ill     |>n.|ilM  i-v  III  TiifviiiH,  in  onler  to  reach  the  country  where  the 

'    I    i  '•   ui    u.  I.,  iniilii'i   iiii|iiiiiiiU>(l  with  the  sea  nor  with  salt,  the  pn>- 

*     ■     i   i>>       ft  I  f^imi  III  1  lirMprolim  and  there  rules  \ictorious]y  and 

I    M  '.    '■■>  !•■    nhniii  Ik  •iivuiul  linio  to  Ittuica,  where,  not  being  re- 

>   *'    <     ( iti«  III  'IVIr);uiius  his  MUi  by  Circe»  who  had  come  to 


I   I 


)i  •■>.  Ill    .  s>«>)iii(iii(il  tlie  even  t-<(  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  return 

I       iiiiiiiiiH   wixis  MO  cIoKiOy  cfmiiected  with  the  Iliad  and 

II.     >*!.«  i.y   ihi' ArfrivcH  a^'uhiiti  T/u'bes ;  since  many  of  the 

*  ' *  UitTnuf,  particuhirly   Dioined  and  Sthenelus,  were 

"    '■•    HI  .  u    M/. 
''    '  ».  .'    •(  ^!";;»"ithe  ^V*vM.oriloi.crintion  of  the  infenial  wgions, 

'  .'  .  ;*"■ '"!  "*^'  **'"'^*  "»•  *«">*^  informed;  but  thert  ran 
.,    *■•"';»»''»•»   it  was  coiinoclwl  with  the  fuiwral  of  TireaUn,  which 

II  .   W.    .....  M.U,l.rated  ai  ColoHioii.     Tm'sids,  in  the  Odys^y,  is  the 

{;\  '  .;  '""■ !••«•""*  ^*»"  '•  ^"Juwt'd  with  memory  «ud  unitor^aoding, 

It,  ••^--- ;-••«••»■  as  far  „th«  entrance  of  HaJes:  would  not  t^n 

...  .  , ..,  .1-1  HwHH  to  m*ke  his  woik  an  iutruducJiou  to  the  Odywy.  have 

I     *M  «^^     -  ihfr!^   •    •'TP^r  *^  ^-^'^P'*^"  *»>«  privUeKes  which, 

?.;  .1  .:::t:;;;;;:;;,'^^^^^^    ^"^  »«»>"  p^^^  of  the  ody,sey.  sine, 

■   '"^lr:!*n::'V:^t;Mfflci^^^^^^  for  even  an  that 

■    H..,.„.n..„.  .....  which  wa.  »a»i  Jir^VJv;^^^^^^ 
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thenatltes  amongst  tbe*  oonqntrora  of  Thebe9»  and  their  falhera  before 
tbem,  a  bolder  and  wilder  race,  had  fought  on  the  same  spot,  m  a  con- 
teit  wfaidi,  although  unattended  with  victory,  was  still  far  from  inglorious. 
Hence  also  reputed  Homeric  poems  on  the  subject  of  this  war  were 
olanl,  which  perhaps  really  bore  a  gteat  affinity  to  the  Homeric  time 
and  sehooL  For  we  do  not  find,  as  in  the  other  poems  of  the  cyde^ 
the  names  of  one  or  several  later  poets  placed  in  oonneuon  with  these 
oorapoeilicNB,  hot  they  are  either  attributed  to  Homer,  as  the  earlier 
Ghneeks  in  general  appear  to  have  done*,  or,  if  the  authorship  of  Homer 
is  doobted,  they  are  usually  attributed  to  no  anthor  at  all  The  Thtbaii^ 
wfaidi  consisted  of  seven  books,  or  5,600  verses,  originated  from  Argoe, 
whidi  was  also  considered  by  Homer  as  the  centre  of  the  Grecian  power : 
it  commenced  *' Sing,  O  Muse,  the  thirsty  Argos,  where  the  princes 
.  .  .  .f"  Here  dwelt  Adiastus,  to  whom  Polynices,  the  banished  son  of 
(EdipuB,  fled,  and  found  with  him  a  reception.  The  poet  then  took  occa- 
sion to  enter  upon  the  cause  of  the  banishment  of  Polynices,  and  related 
the  late  of  (Edipus  and  his  curse  twice  pronounced  against  his  sons. 
Amphirans  was  represented  as  a  wise  counsellor  to  Adrastus,  and  in 
oppoeitiofn  to  Polynice^  and  Tydeus,  the  heroes  eager  for  battle. 
Eriphyle  was  the  Helen  of  this  war ;  the  seductive  woman  who  induced 
her  otherwise  prudent  husband  to  rush,  conscious  of  his  doom,  to  meet 
his  unhappy  fate^.  The  insolence  of  the  Argive  chiefs  was  probably 
represented  as  the  principal  cause  of  their  destruction ;  Homer  in  the 
Iliad  described  it  as  the  crime  and  curse  of  these  heroes§,  and  iEschylus 
portrays  it  in  characteristic  emblems  and  words.  Adrastus  is  only  saved 
by  his  horse  Areion,  a  supernatural  being ;  and  a  prophecy  respecting 
the  Epigoni  concluded  the  whole. 

The  Epigoni  was  so  far  a  second  part  of  the  Thebais  that  it  was  some- 
times comprehended  under  the  same  name  U,  though  it  might  also  be 
considered  as  distinct.  It  began  with  an  allusion  to  the  first  heroic 
expedition,  '^  Now,  O  Muses,  let  us  commence  the  exploits  of  the  later 
menf ;"  and  related  the  much  less  notorious  actions  of  the  sons  of  the 
heroes,  according  to  all  probability  under  the  auspices  of  the  same 
Adrastus**  who  was  destined  to  conquer  Thebes,  if  his  army  should  be 

*  In  Paofsn.  ix.  9,  3.  KcXxTm;  is  certainly  the  tight  reading.  This  ancient 
risgittc  poel  therefore,  about  the  20th  Olympiad^  quoted  theXhebaid  as  Homeric. 
The  Epigoni  was  still  commonly  ascribed  to  Homer  ia  the  time  of  Herodotus,  iv.  32. 

f  'A^0t  SUth  Hk  ir«Xv)i>^M»,  %*im,  ivmxTtf. 

I  Hence  the  entire  poem  is  in  Pseudo-Herod.  Vit.  Horn.  e.  9,  called  'A/a^mC^mt 
lltiUirAi  if  e^fUHf  ifl  Suidaa  *Af»f$a^y  Viixttm$. 

§  IL  T.  409. 

I  That  the  scholiast  on  ApoD.  Rhod.  i.  308,  in  the  account  of  Manto,  cites  the 
Thebaid  for  the  Epigoni. 

**  See  Pindar,  Pyth.  Till.  48.  It  can  be  shown  that  Pindar,  in  ht9  mentions  ot 
this  fiible^  always  keeps  near  to  the  Tbebaid. 
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18ih  of  the  Homeric  hymns,  the  short  one  to  Hermes,  which  has  been 
abridged  from  the  long  one  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  actual  ceremonies  of  the  divine  worship  these  hymns  had 
evidently  no  immediate  connexion.  Unlike  the  lyric  and  choral  songs, 
tbey^ere  snng  neither  on  the  procession  to  th^  temple  (xo/xx^),  nor  at 
the  sacrifice  (6vcrta),  nor  at  the  libation  (tnrov^r/),  with  which  the 
public  prayers  for  the  people  were  usually  connected ;  they  had  only  a 
general  reference  to  the  god  as  patron  of  a  festival,  to  which  a  contest 
of  rhapsodists  or  poets  had  been  appended.  One  hymn  alone,  the 
eighth  to  Ares,  is  not  a  procemiiun,  but  a  prayer  to  the  god  :  in  this, 
however,  the  entire  tone,  the  numerous  invocations  and  epithets,  are  so 
different  from  the  Homeric,  tliat  this  hymn  has  been  with  reason  re- 
ferred to  a  much  later  period,  and  has  been  classed  with  the  Orphic 
compositions*. 

§  2.  But  although  these  prooemia  were  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  although  a  poet  might  have  prefixed 
an  invocation  of  this  kind  to  an  epic  composition  recited  by  him  alone, 
without  a  rival,  in  any  meeting  of  idle  persons  t*  yet  we  may  perceive 
from  them  how  many  and  different  sacred  festivals  in  Greece  were  at- 
tended by  rhapsodists.  Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  two  hymns  to 
Apollo  were  sung,  the  one  at  the  festival  of  the  nativity  of  the  god  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  the  other  at  tliat  of  the  slaying  of  the  dragon  at  Pytho ; 
that  the  hymn  to  Demeter  was  recited  at  theEleusinia,  where  musical  con- 
tests were  also  customary ;  and  that  contests  of  rhapsodists  were  connected 
with  the  festivals  of  Aphrodite  \,  particularly  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus§,  from 
which  island  we  have  also  seen  a  considerable  epic  poem  proceed. 
The  short  hymn  to  Artemis,  which  describes  her  wanderings  from  the 
river  Meles  at  Smyrna  to  the  island  of  Claros  (where  her  brother  Apollo 
awaits  her)  ||,  appears  also  to  have  been  recited  at  a  musical  contest, 
which  was  connected  with  the  festival  of  these  two  deities  in  the  re- 
nowned sanctuary  of  Claros,  near  Colophon.  Festivals  in  honour  of  the 
Magna  Mater  of  Phrygia  may  have  likewise  been  celebrated  in  the 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  also  accompanied  with  contests  of  rhapsodists. 

That  these  prooemia  were  composed  by  riiapsodists  of  Asia  Minor, 
nearly  the  same  as  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  Homeric  cycle^ 
and  not  by  minstrels  of  the  school  of  Hesiod,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
we  find  among  them  no  hymn  to  the  Muses,  with  whom  the  poet  of 

*  Ares  is  in  this  hymn,  viii.  7,  10|  also  considered  as  the  planei  of  the  same 
name :  the  hjrmn,  therefore,  belongs  to  a  time  when  Chaldsan  astrology  had  been 
diffosed  in  Greece.  The  contest  lot  which  the  aid  of  Ares  is  implored  is  a  purely 
memiai  one>  with  the  passions,  and  the  hymn  is  in  fact  phiioaophica/  rather  than 
Orphic. 

t  For  example,  in  a  xirxny  a  house  of  public  resort,  where  strangers  found  an 
abode.  Homer,  according  to  Pseudo-Herodotus,  sang  many  poetical  pieces  in 
places  of  this  description. 

I  Hj-mn  vL  19.        }  Hymn  x.  4.    Comp.  ch.  6.  }  4.        ||  Hymn  ix.  3,  teq. 
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tkrTWo^OBj  »  he  hiaseif  »%  becMi  and  cadcd  bii  alraiiis*.  One 
•hoit  hjmn  hoiiCTer,  formed  of  icnes  buiiiiwcd  Ivom  the  Hieogony,  has 
hmmA  its  wmy  into  this  ssisBelkiieeas  coDectiDnf,  Rr  a  siinilar  ai|pi- 
aent  we  11117  leftile  the  qpinioa  thai  these  hjniBS  were  exdunvely  the 
work  of  the  Uoiiicnds»  thai  »»  the  boose  of  Chios :  these,  as  we  know 
ham  the  testimoay  of  Pindar,  were  aocnaaomcd  to  commeBoe  with  an 
isTocatioB  to  Zeos ;  while  oor  eoDectkn  onhr  contains  one  very  small 
andl  nnimportant  procenuinn  to  tins  god  |. 

Whether  ^xj  cf  the  prehdhes  whkh  Terpander,  the  Leshian  poet  and 
nraucian,  empkiyed  in  his  mnsical  recitation  of  Homer(  have  been 
piesciTed  in  the  present  eoUection,  Mnst  remain  a  donbtfiil  question  : 
it  seems  however  probable  that  those  hymns,  eooiposed  for  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  cithnra,  most  have  had  a  difierent  tone  and  character. 

Moreover,  these  hymns  exhibit  such  a  diversity  of  language  and 
poetical  tone,  thai  in  all  probability  they  contain  fn^gments  from  every 
oantory  between  the  time  cf  Homer  and  the  Persian  war.  Several,  as 
far  instance  thai  to  the  Duecnri,  show  the  transition  to  the  Orphic 
poetry,  and  several  refer  to  local  worships,  which  are  entirdy  un- 
known to  ns,  as  the  one  to  Selene,  which  celebnUes  her  daughter  by 
Zeua,  the  goddess  Pandia,  shining  forth  amongst  the  immortals ;  of 
whom  we  can  now  only  conjecture  thai  the  Athenian  festival  of  Pandia 
was  dedkatcd  to  her: 

§  3.  We  will  now  endeavoor  to  ilhistnite  these  geneial  remarks  by 
womt  special  eiphmalions  of  the  five  longer  hymns.  The  hymn  to  the 
DftUAjf  Apollo  is  (as  has  been  already  stated)!  ascribed  by  Thucydides 
to  Homer  himself;  and  is,  doubtless,  the  production  of  a  Homerid  of 
Chios,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  calls  himself  the  Uind  poet  who 
lived  on  the  rocky  Chios.  But  the  notion  that  this  poet  was  Cinethus, 
vrho  did  not  live  till  the  69th  Olympiad^,  appears  only  to  have 
originated  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Homerids.  If  any  one  of  these  hymns  comes  near  to  the  age  of 
Homer,  it  is  this  one ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  has  been  lost^,  vrhich  contained  the  beginning  of  the 
narration,  the  true  ground  of  the  wanderings  of  Latona.  We  can  only 
conjecture  that  this  was  the  announcement,  probably  made  by  Here, 
that  Latona  would  produce  a  tenibie  and  mighty  son:  of  which 
a  contradiction  is  meant  to  be  implied  in  ApoUo's  first  words,  where  he 
calls  the  cithara  his  favourite  instrument,  as  well  as  the  bow,  and 

*  Theofcoii*  46.  Badiagi  of  tliis  kind,  called  hw  the  gnmmariant  Ifvfum^  are 
Jilfo  meotioned  in  the  Hooieric  hyiansj  zzL  4,  and  xsdv.  18»  and  tbe  abeit  aong. 
Hymn  xzi.  it  probably  one  of  thenu  Compw  Theognis,  v.  i.  (925)>  ApoUoa.  Rbod. 
Arf(.  iv.  1774. 

f  Sue  Hymn  zxv.  and  Tbeog.  94—7.  {  ^y^lB  zziii* 

i  PluUreh  de  Muaica,  c.  4, 6 ;  and  above>chap.  iv.  $  3  (p.  34}. 

II  Above,  cbap.  ▼.  {  1  (p.  42). 

%  Schol.  Piad.  Nem.  iL  1.  **  Hyaw  i.  30. 
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r  his  cfttitf  ciflStt  to  be  Ike  pvomulgatioa  of  the  oouncib  of  Zeus*. 
The  entire  ftfale  of  the  birth  of  ApoP.o  is  treated  so  as  to  give  great  honour 
te  the  Hhoid  of  Debwi  which  alone  takes  pity  on  Latona,  and  dares  to 
ofier  her  an  asyhun ;  the  fittest  subject  of  a  hymn  for  the  joyiiil  spring 
fettiTal,  to  whidi  the  lonians  flocked  together  from  far  and  wide  on 
thfir  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  iskind. 

§  4.  The  hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  is  a  most  interesting  record 
of  the  aneient  mythufi  of  ApoUo  in  the  district  of  Pytho.  It  bek>ngB 
to  a  time  when  the  Pythian  sanctuary  w«is  slitl  in  the  territory  of  Crissa : 
of  the  hostility  between  tlie  Pythian  priests  and  the  Crissseans,  which 
al^effwuda  led  to  the  war  of  the  Amphictyons  against  the  city  of 
CriMa  (in  Olymp.  47.)>  there  is  no  trace ;  a  passage  of  the  hymn  also 
that  honeHraeesf  had  not  as  yet  been  introduced  at  the  Pytliian 
» which  began  immediately  afler  the  Crisssean  war :  the  ancient 
I^lhiaB  oonlesta  had  been  confined  to  music.  The  following  is  the 
conneiioft  of  this  hymn.  ApoUo  descends  from  Olympus  in  order  to 
feond  a  temple  for  himself;  and  while  he  is  seeking  a  site  for  it  in 
BdBotin^he  is  recommended  by  a  water-goddess,  Tilphussa  or  Delphussa, 
to  pleee  it  in  the  territory  of  Crissa  in  the  ravine  of  Parnassus :  her  ad- 
vice betng  prompted  by  the  malicious  hope  that  a  dangerous  serpent, 
which  abode  there,  would  destroy  the  youthful  god.  Apollo  accepts 
her  coonoel,  but  frustrates  her  intent:  he  founds  his  temple  in  this 
BoKtary  glen,  sbiys  the  dragon,  and  then  punishes  Tilphussa  by  stopping 
op  her  fimntain  |.  Apollo  then  procures  priests  for  the  new  sanctuary, 
Cretan  men,  whom  he,  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  brings  to  Crissa,  and 
OQBseeraAes  as  the  sacrificers  and  guardians  of  his  sanctuary. 

§  &.  The  hymn  to  Hermes  has  a  character  very  dilFerent  from  the 
others;  which  is  the  reason  why  modem  critics  have  taken  greater 
liberties  with  it  in  the  rejectkHi  of  verses  supposed  to  be  spurious.  With 
that  lively  simplicity  which  gives  an  air  of  credibility  to  the  most 
marvellons  incidents,  it  relates  how  Hermes,  begotten  by  Zeus  in 
secret,  is  able,  when  only  a  new-bom  child,  to  leave  the  cradle  in 
which  hie  mother  believed  lum  to  be  safely  concealed,  in  order  to  steal 
Apollo's  cattle  from  the  pastures  of  the  gods  in  Pieria.  The  miraculous 
child  succeeds  in  driving  them  away,  using  various  contrivances  for  con- 
cealing his  traces,  to  a  grotto  near  Pylos,  and  slays  them  there,  with  all 
the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  slaughterer  of  victims.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  made  the  first  lyre  out  of  a  tortoise  which  had  fallen  in  his  way  on 
his  first  going  out ;  and  with  this  he  pacifies  Apollo,  who  had  at  length, 

Xf'*^"  ^  itf4fatvftrt  Ai«r  »fyii^Tt«  (icvX^*. — Hymn.  Del.  Ap.  131 — 2. 

t  Hymn  ii.  84,  199^  where  the  noise  of  hone*  and  chariots  is  given  as  a  reason 
why  the  place  it  not  fitted  for  a  temple  of  ApoUo. 

I  It  it  not  necessary  to  the  right  comprehension  of  this  hymn  to  explain  the 
obscurer  connexion  of  this  mythus  with  the  worship  of  a  Demeter  Tilphossaea,  or 
Erinnys^  hostile  to  Apollo. 
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by  means  of  his  power  of  divination,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  thief; 
BO  that  the  two  sons  of  Zeus  form  at  the  end  the  closest  intimacy,  after  an 
interchange  of  their  respective  gifts.  This  story  is  narrated  in  a  light  and 
pointed  style,  the  poet  seems  to  aim  at  rapid  transitions,  and  especially  at 
the  beginning  he  indicates  the  marvellous  exploits  of  Hermes  in  an  enig- 
matic manner ;  thus  he  says  that  ^*  Hermes,  by  finding  a  tortoise,  had 
gained  unspeakable  wealth :  he  had  in  truth  known  how  to  make  the 
tortoise  musical.*"  This  style  is  evidently  far  removed  from  the  genuine 
Homeric  tone ;  although  some  instances  of  this  arch  simplicity  occur 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  in  the  Odyssey,  appears  to  belong  to  nearly  the  same  class  of 
compositions  as  this  hymn.  But  a  considerably  later  age  is  indicated 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  lyre  or  the  cithara — for  the  poet  treats 
these  two  instruments  as  identical,  though  distinguished  in  more  precise 
language — is  described  as  having  been  at  the  very  first  provided  with 
seven  strings  t ;  yet  the  words  of  Terpander  are  still  extant  in  which 
he  boasts  of  having  introduced  the  seven-stringed  cithara  in  the 
place  of  the  four-stringed  {.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  this  poem  could  not 
have  been  composed  till  some  time  after  the  30th  Olympiad,  perhaps 
even  by  a  poet  of  the  Lesbian  school,  which  had  at  that  time  spread  to 
Peloponnesus§. 

§  6.  The  hymn  to  Aphrodite  relates  how  this  goddess  (who  sub- 
jects all  the  gods  to  her  power,  three  only  excepted)  is,  according  to 
the  will  of  Zeus  himself,  vanquished  by  love  for  Anchises  of  Troy,  and 
meets  him  in  the  form  of  a  Phrygian  princess  by  the  herds  on  Mount 
Ida.  At  her  departure  she  appears  to  him  in  divine  majesty,  and  an- 
nounces to  him  the  birth  of  a  son,  named  ^neas,  who  will  come  to 
reign  himself,  and  after  him  his  family,  over  the  Trojans  ||.  It  is  an 
obvious  conjecture  that  this  hymn  (the  tone  and  expression  of  which 
have  much  of  the  genuine  Homer)  was  sung  in  honour  of  princes  of 
the  family  of  iEneas,  in  some  town  of  the  range  of  Ida,  where  the  same 
line  continued  to  reign  even  until  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

§  7.  The  hymn  to  Demeter  is  chiefly  intended  to  celebrate  the 
sojourning  of  this  goddess  among  the  Eleusinians.  Demeter  is  seeking 
for  her  daughter,  who  has  been  carried  away  by  Hades,  until  ^e  learns 
from  the  god  of  the  sun  that  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions  is  the 
ravisher.  She  then  dwells  among  the  Eleusinians,  who  have  hospitably 
received  her,  as  the  old  attendant  of  Demophoon,  until  her  divinity 
becomes  evident ;  upon  which  the  Eleusinians  build  her  a  temple.  In 
this  she  conceals  herself  as  a  wrathful  deity,  and  withholds  her  gifts  firom 

*  Hymn  iii.  v.  24»  25,  &c.  f  ^'  ^^' 

X  KucUdei  Introduct.  Hannon.  in  Meiboroiui,  Script.  Mus.  p.  19. 

§  We  know  that  the  Lesbiftn  lyric  poet  Alcaus  treated  the  mythui  of  the  birth  of 
Hermeit  and  the  robb«ry  of  the  cattle  in  a  very  similar  maiioer,  but  of  couite  in  a 
lyric  form. — See  belowi  Chap,  xiii  J  26, 

II  Hymn  if.  196,  ttq.    Compare  Iliad,  xx.  307. 
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nmiikiiid,  until  Zeus  brings  about  an  agpneement  that  Cora  shall  be 
restored  to  her  for  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  shall  only  remain  one- 
thiid  cf  the  year  with  Hades*.  United  again  with  her  daughter,  she 
iDstmclBher  hosts,  the  Eleusinians,  in  return  for  their  hospitality,  in  her 
sacred  orgies. 

Even  if  this  hymn  did  not  directly  invite  persons  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Eleusinia,  and  to  a  participation  in  its  initiatory  rites,  by  calling 
diofie  blessed  who  had  seen  them,  and  annoimcing  an  unhappy  lot  in 
the  infernal  regions  to  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  them ;  yet  we 
could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  hand  of  an  Attic  bard,  well  versed  in  the 
festival  and  its  ceremonies,  even  in  many  expressions  which  have  an 
Attic  and  local  coloiur.  The  ancient  sacred  legend  of  the  Eleusinians 
lies  here  before  us  in  its  pure  and  unadulterated  form ;  so  far  as  it  can 
be  clothed  with  an  epic  garb  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  a  refined  taste. 
We  may  hence  infer  the  value  of  this  hymn  (which  was  not  discovered 
till  the  last  century,  and  of  which  a  part  is  lost)  for  the  history  of  the 
Greek  religion. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


i  1.  Ciictimttances  of  Hesiod's  Life,  and  general  character  of  his  Poetry,^  2, 
The  Works  and  Days,  the  Poem  on  Divination,  and  the  Le<tsons  of  Chiron. — 
{  3.  The  Theogony. — }  4.  The  Great  Euiee,  the  Catalogues  of  Women,  the  Me- 
lampodia,  the  JEgimiuB, — }  5.  The  Marriage  of  Ceyx,  the  Epithalamium  of 
Peltfus  and  Thetis,  the  Descent  of  Theieus  and  Pirithous  into  Hell,  the  Shield  of 
Hercules. 

§  1.  While  the  fairest  growth  of  the  Grecian  heroic  poetry  was 
flourishing  under  favourable  circumstances  upon  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  in  the  ^olic  and  Ionic  colonies,  the  mother -country  of  Greece, 
and  especially  Boeotia,  to  which  we  are  now  to  direct  our  attention,  were 
not  so  happily  situated.  In  that  country,  already  thickly  peopled  with 
Greek  tribes,  and  divided  into  numerous  small  states,  the  migrations 
with  which  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  terminated  necessarily  produced  a 
state  of  lasting  confusion  and  strife,  sometimes  even  reaching  into  the 
interior  of  single  families.  It  was  only  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  that 
the  conquerors  could  find  a  wide  and  open  field  for  their  enterprises ; 
this  country  was  still  for  the  most  part  virgin  soil  to  the  Greek  settlers, 
and  its  native  inhabitants  of  barbarous  descent  offered  no  very  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  colonists.  Hence  likewise  it  came  to  pass  that  of  the 
£olic  Boeotians,  who  after  the  Trojan  war  emigrated  from  Thessaliotis, 
md  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Boeotia,  a  considerable  number  imme- 

•^This  depends  on  the  Athenian  festival  cycle.  At  the  Thesmophoria,  the 
festival  of  sowing,  Cora  is  supposed  to  descend  beneath  the  earth ;  on  the  Anthes- 
teria,  the  festival  of  the  first  bloom  of  sprinj^,  exactly  four  months  afterwards,  »he 
is  supposed  to  reasoeud  from  the  infernal  regions. 
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diAt^ly  quiu^  Uu8  iiutow  territory,  and  joined  the  Achffians,  who,  just 
«t  Uii«  liitMS  hA^infr  (M^en  driven  from  Pebponnesus,  were  sailing  to 
li«itb()««  IViietiiw,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  there  to  found 
Uie  c^ik^iea  in  which  the  name  of  iEolians  subsequently  preponderated 
ox^r  thnt  %>f  Adurans,  and  became  the  collective  denomination.    As 
M^^  oili^'A  ami  states  mae  up  and  flourished  in  these  regions  of  Asia 
M«mv«  which  >Kf  re  niortt>¥er  founded  and  goYemed  by  descendants  of 
Uh"  m««4  it^nttwiwd  princes  of  the  heroic  age,  a  free  scope  was  given 
h«  ih^  irrniiiit  %yf  |Hietr>\  and  a  bright  and  poetical  view  of  man's  destiny 
^a«  imtiuwlK  |v\HUicr<i.     But  in  Bdcotia  a  comparison  of  the  present 
with  tlw  YKiM  ga\«  riae  to  a  diderent  feeling.     In  the  place  of  the  races 
v^loU'atiHl  hi  numerous  legends,  tlic  Cadmeans  and  Minyans,  who  were 
U^  t^arly   ^KXHiiwmla  of  'lliebes  and  Orchomenos,  had  succeeded  the 
.t\«UK*  UaH4MUM,  whoae  native  mythology  appears  meagre  and  scanty 
tin  vsMU|kNiv«i  With  tliat  of  cite  other  tribes.     It  is  tme  that  the  Homeric 
banU  alKmtHl  themselves  to  be  so  far  influenced  by  the  impressions  of 
the  preM^nt  um  to  intnHluco  the  heroes  of  these  Boeotians,  and  not  the 
i'uihueuuM,  iiH  taking  a  jmrt  in  tlie  expedition  against  Troy.     But  how 
littlo  i»f  real  individual  character  and  of  poetic  truth  is  there  in  Peneleus 
mid  lA'i(UH,  when  compared  with  the  leaders  of  the  AchcBan  bands  from 
Pt)U»|M>uueHUH  and  Thessaly !     The  events  of  Greek  history  have,  though 
not  always,  yet  in  most  cases,  verified  the  promises  of  their  early  le- 
gendH ;  liud  thus  we  find  the  Boeotians  always  remaining  a  vigorous, 
iuirdy  race,  whose  mind  can  never  soar  far  above  the  range  of  bodily 
exiiteiici*,  and  whose  cares  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  supply  of 
their  inimcdiato  wants— equally  removed  from  the  proud  aspirings  of 
tlie  Doric  spirit,  which  subjected  all  things  within  its  reach  to  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  deeply  implanted  notions,  and  from  the  liveliness  and 
flne  HUHcepUbility  of  the  Ionic  character,  which  received  all  impressions 
with  a  fond  and  impassioned  interest.     But,  even  in  this  torpid  and  ob 
■cure  condition  of  Ba*otian  existence,  some  stars  of  the  first  mao-nitude 
ap)RMir,  as  brilliant  in  politics  as  in  art — Pindar,  Epaminondas,  and 
before  them  Ilesioo,  with  the  other  distinguished  poets  who  wrote  under 
his  name. 

But  Ilcsiod,  although  a  poet  of  very  considerable  power,  was  yet 
a  true  cliild  of  his  nation  and  his  times.  His  poetry  is  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  whole  condition  of  Boeotian  LTe;  and  we  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  complete  our  notions  of  Boeotian  life  from  his  poetry.  If, 
before  we  proceed  to  examine  each  separate  poem  in  detail,  we  first 
state  our  general  impression  of  the  whole,  and  compare  it  with  that 
Wliich  wc  receive  from  the  Homeric  poems,  we  shall  find  throughout  the 
'J  M «  iiod  (as  well  in  the  complete  ones  as  in  those  which  we 
[d}3:c  by  fragments)  that  we  miss  the  powerful  sway  of  a 
cy,  which  in  every  part  of  the  poems  of  Homer  sheds  an 
bright  and  inexhaustible  enjoyment,  which  lights  up  the 
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wMime  iflMiges  of  «  heroic  age,  and  moulcki  them  into  forma  of  aur- 
paann^  beanty.  That  abandonment  of  the  thoni^ts,  with  heartfelt 
joy  imd  satisfiiction,  to  a  flow  of  poetical  images,  such  as  came  crowding 
OB  the  mind  of  Homer — how  different  is  this  from  the  manner  of  Hesiod ! 
His  poetry  appears  to  struggle  to  emerge  out  of  the  narrow  bounds  of 
eommon  life,  which  he  strives  to  ennoble  and  to  render  more  endurable. 
Regarding  with  a  oMlancholy  feeling  the  destiny  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  corruption  of  a  social  condition  which  has  destroyed  all  serene 
CBJoymeDt,  the  poet  seeks  either  to  disseminate  knowledge  by  which 
life  may  be  improved,  or  to  diffuse  certain  religious  notions  as  to  the 
inftoence  of  a  superior  destiny,  which  may  tend  to  prcxiuce  a  patient 
lerignatioii  to  its  inevitable  evils.  Atone  time  he  gives  us  lessons  of  civil 
awi  domestic  wisdom,  whereby  order  may  be  restored  to  a  disturbed  com- 
monwealth or  an  ill-regulated  househokl;  at  another,  he  seeks  to  reduce 
Che  bewildering  and  endless  variety  of  stories  about  the  gods  to  a 
eonneeted  system,  in  which  each  deity  has  his  appointed  place.  Then 
again  the  poet  of  this  school  seeks  to  distribute  the  heroic  legends 
iato  large  masses ;  and,  by  finding  certain  links  which  bind  them  all 
together,  to  make  them  more  clear  and  comprehensible.  Nowhere  does 
tbt  poetry  appear  as  the  sole  aim  of  the  poet's  mind,  to  which  he  de- 
votes himself  without  reserve,  and  to  which  all  his  thoughts  are  directed, 
Piraetieal  interests  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  everywhere  intermixed.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  poetry,  as  such,  must  thus  lose  much  of 
its  peculiar  merit ;  but  this  loss  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  compensated  by 
the  beneficent  and  useful  tendency  of  the  composition. 

This  view  of  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  agrees  entirely  with  the  description 
which  he  has  given  of  the  manner  of  his  iirst  being  called  to  the  office 
of  a  poet  The  account  of  this  in  the  introduction  to  the  Theogony 
(v.  1 — 85)  mnst  be  a  very  ancient  tradition,  as  it  is  also  alluded  to  in 
the  Works  and  Days  (v.  659).  The  Muses,  whose  dwelling,  according 
to  the  commonly  received  belief  of  the  Greeks,  was  Olympus  in  Pieria, 
are  yet  accustomed  (so  says  the  Boeotian  poet)  to  viBit  Helicon,  which 
was  aho  sacred  to  them.  Then,  having  batlied  in  one  of  their  holy 
springs,  and  having  led  their  dances  upon  the  top  of  Helicon,  they  go  at 
night  through  the  adjacent  country,  singing  the  great  gods  of  Olympus,  as 
well  as  the  primitive  deities  of  tlie  universe.  In  one  of  these  excursions 
they  encoontered  Hesiod,  who  was  watching  his  flocks  by  night  in  a 
valley  at  the  foot  of  Helicon.  Here  they  bestoweil  upon  him  the  gifl  of 
poetry,  having  first  addressed  him  in  these  words  :  ''  Ye  country  shep- 
herds, wordiless  wretches,  mere  slaves  of  the  belly  !  although  we  often 
tell  faisehoods  and  pretend  that  they  are  true,  yet  we  can  tell  truth  when 
it  pleases  us.'' 

Afler  these  words,  the  Mn^^esiv mediately  consecrated  Hesiod  to  their 
service  by  ofiering  him  a  laurel  branch,  whidi  the  Bcsotian  minstrels 
alinrays  carried  in  their  hand  during  the  recitation  of  poetry.     There  is 
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^  *^'  '    s»*iii''"^  ""•'  virtuirtniiit  as  this  .story  is,  it  N  ^[t:^-  :n.,:  :':,t  r^vin- 

I  l-.s  .^"    '"  ^"^^'■••'  **•'  H-H»ril«-iI  Jis  the  i,nf*\'2A  .■■  ..::  ;:^:  ri:...n 

**  ,...,"  ■''^'- «» •*«^""'  rt'**  ^•""'  SAli«A<r;  it  must  ha%e  Itxr.  ..  i.i.evUii 

^  "'     '.    ^,    ,.,   ,n,|  \nilu'«»iit«'iii|Mir!iry  fiimis  olepic  c-onj>T*,:  .. :..    We 

^^     "         ,  .,  ,•„   Htinnliip  111   till'  Miis<*»i  was  of  old  staridii.^  :\   :..t--^ 

,..',»   II   hiiil   lii'i-ii  l»Miiij!;ht  hy  the  rierian   tribes  lio::.   :..- 

.   vs.  oi  OU«n|»ii'» .  '»"«•  viilh  this  worship  the  prdCtict;  ol  n:;>.^ 

%%»•  n»»'*'  tliiffly  tnutivvivd* .     This  p«x?try  consisted  chief y 

«  ..(  lixiiiH"  I"  ll>*'  K'^'K  '"^   which  ])a*utia,  so  rich  in  ancient 

,'      ^.»i5',«hi»»l    iHrn  i»l  woihhip,  ant!  festival  ceremonies,  oflVred 

V     .,  ,*  »U.  .iiiiMihii|i     lo  I'pir   |KM'ms   quoted    by  Pausanias,  was 

*  i  tn  ihr  AIhIiI",   wImi  wnr  I'inian  heroes,  and  first  sacrificed  to 

\io  »  ■  »»»'•«»»  iMHiml  Ill-Ill  on.  Thill  IIi'siiMl  dwelt  at  Ascra  rests  upon 

x\'«  »»   inuMin  III  iIm-  WiiiKriiuiil  l)a>H  (v.  (i40)  ;  and  this  statement 

V  iMiii  >1  ••»   '»  M  tntiiliiihli*  niiniiHT  by  other  historical  accounts,  for 

,  »»,  .III  lu.l.  liiiil  lo  llii'  llo'ohiin  writer,  Plutarch.     Ascra  had,  at 

.1,  |.i»i."l     111  11  iliMiiuM'd  b\  the  neifChlHuirinjr  and  iwwerful race 

H,    m-iii'.  'Hill  III!"  t»ii  liiMiii-niiini  hiid  nu'eivcHl  the  fugitive  Ascraians 

,j,.  I,  .ii\      ilif  imiiU'  ihi'ii  rnniniiuided  that  the  bones  of  Hesiod 

»,  ..M  l.»    ii.Mi^'li  Hill  III  t  hi'liiiinenus,  and,  when  what  were  held  to  be 

^,^ i,m.»«l  III!   purl   wrir   diwoven'd,  a  monument  was  erected  to 

, ,  ^1,,  iiimit  (III".  u|Miu  whii'h  wuH  written  an  inscription,  composed  by 

.1..   Ik. .  ai.iM  »pl»   pi'*'*  *  lu'rHin.s,  describing  him  as  the  wisest  of  all  poets. 

»!..   ill*    »«ilu.i    hiiuil,  the    intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the 

li,.  .Mi.iii .  .luil  »lu»U  kiuHiiien  on  the  iEolic  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 

uii^liy  had  taken  in  those  countries,  probably  contributed 

^^^  |lii«ii(ian  |H>ets  to  new  productions.     There  is  no  reason 

ly^MiiUiuy  of  the  author  of  the  Works  and  Days  (v.  636), 

I  yMW^  from  Cyme  in  yEolis  to  Ascra :  the  motive  which 

iiilhi^r  wtiH  doubtless  the  recollection  of  the  ancient  aifmity 

*^\^\w  heltlors  and  this  race  of  the  mother- country ;  a  recol- 

Uit  i.  A*4a  btill  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  warf. 

iiw-  (Mict  is  not  stated  to  be  a  Cymtean  bard  ;  but  is  de- 

luiiiier,  who,  after  repeated  voyages  from  Cyme,  had  at 

^  U^^i  ii|^  tii^  abode  at  Ascra ;  yet  it  must  have  been  by  settlers 

^   \Vv\v^  wImii.  iii.  (  8,  9.  t  SeeThucyd.  iii.  2;  vii.  57;  viii.  100. 
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mdi  as  this  that  the  fame  of  the  heroic  poetry,  which  at  tliat  time  was 
iomiahiiiginlhe  colonies,  must  have  been  spread  over  the  mother  country. 
Ihe  ancieuts  have  eagerly  seized  upon  this  point  of  union  in  the  two 
•choob  of  poetry,  in  order  to  prove  that  a  near  relationship  existed 
between  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  logographers  (or  historians  before 
Herodotus) — as  Hellanicus,  Pherecydes,  and  Damastes — ^have  combined 
nrioos  names  handed  down  by  tradition  into  comprehensive  genealogies, 
in  which  it  appears  that  the  two  poets  were  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor:  for  example,  that  Apellis  (also  called  Apelles,  or  Apellsus) 
hail  two  sons — Mieon,  the  supposed  father  of  Homer,  and  Dius,  who, 
according  to  an  ancient  but  justly  rejected  interpretation  of  a  verse  in 
the  Works  and  Days,  was  made  the  father  of  Hesiod*. 

Bui  it  is  not  our  intention  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  poetry  of 
Hesiod  was  merely  an  offset  from  the  Homeric  stock  transplanted  to 
Bceotia,  or  that  it  is  indebted  to  the  Homeric  poems  either  for  its  dialect, 
versification,  or  character  of  style.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  of  antiquity  assigns  Hesiod  and  Homer  to  the  same  period  ; 
thus  Herodotus  makes  them  both  about  four  centuries  earlier  than  his  own 
timet :  in  such  cases,  too,  Hesiod  is  commonly  named  before  Homer,  as, 
for  instance,  in  this  passage  of  Herodotus.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  was  firFt 
maintained  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  |  that  Hesiod  was  later  ihau 
Homer ;  on  the  other  hand,  Ephorus,  the  historian  of  Cyme,  and  many 
others,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  higher  antiquity  of  Hesiod.  At 
any  rate,  therefore,  the  Greeks  of  those  times  did  not  consider  that 
Homer  had  formed  the  epic  language  in  Ionia,  and  that  Hesiod  had 
borrowed  it,  and  only  transferred  it  to  other  subjects.  They  must 
have  entertained  the  opinion  (which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  our  own  time),  that  this  epic  dialect  had  already  become  the 
language  of  refinement  and  poetry  in  the  mother-country  before  the 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor  were  founded.  Moreover,  this  dialect  is  only 
identical  in  the  two  schools  of  poetry  so  far  as  its  general  features  are 
concerned.  Many  differences  occur  in  particular  points:  and  it  can  be 
proved  that  this  ancient  poetical  language  among  the  Bceotian  tribe 
adopted  many  features  of  the  native  dialect,  which  was  an  TEoIism  . 
approaching  nearly  to  the  Doric  §.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  the 
phrases,  epithets,  and  proverbial  expressions  common  to  both  poets  were 

*  T.  299.    'Efy^ufy  ni^n.  aTm  yi^t.  \  ii.  53 

I  In  G^iu»,  Noct.  Att.  lii.  17.  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of 
phlloeuphy,  who  flourished  about  the  70th  Olympiad,  was  also  an  epic  poet,  and 
may  perhuiB,  iu  his  vWr/f  K«X«fMM«»  hare  found  many  opportunities  of  sjieaking  of 
Homer,  whom  the  Cobphooians  claimed  as  a  countryman.  See  above,  p.  43 
(chap.  T.  i  2). 

§  Thus  Hesiod  often  shortens  the  cndinf?  ««  in  the  accusative  pluial  of  the  first 
drclcnsion,  like  Alcm»in,  Stesichorus,  and  EpicharmuM .  it  has  indeed  been  ob<terved 
that  it  only  occurs  long  where  the  sylUnle  is  in  the  aihis,  or  where  it  is  lengthened 
by  position.  On  the  whole,  there  is  in  Hesiod  a  greater  tendencv  to  shorter,  often 
to  contracted  forms ;  while  Homer's  ear  appears  to  have  foiin«l  peculiar  delight  in 
the  muUiplication  of  vowel  syllablea. 
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tsupytobtsd  b>  tkie  aadent  Greeks  lo  have  bera  borrowed  by  one  from 
the  other:  ia  geacnl,  toc^  tkry  Imvv  tfat  ^fpeannee cT beia^  separately 
dcsived  from  die  oobbmb  fauoe  cf  aa  oriier  poedy ;  and  in  Hesiod 
eapecblhr,  if  we  naj  judge  irooi  stetaaentscf  tbe  andents,  and  from  the 
loae  of  hii  baimgr^  s»yiB|Fs  mad  idioms  of  tbe  lagbest  antiquity  are 
pimerved  in  mU  tbnr  orifriBa]  pmity  and  simpfieity^. 

Tbe  opinion  dwt  HceM  reeeived  tbe  form  of  bis  poNry  from  Homer 
cannol,  moreover,  well  be  reoondM  nitb  tbe  wide  diAerenoe  which  ap- 
pean  in  tbe  spirit  and  cbaracler  of  tbe  two  fityles  of  epic  poetry.  Besides 
what  we  have  alre«dy  remarked  upoa  tbia  sofa^ect,  we  wfl]  notice  one 
point  viiich  sbowci  distinctly  bow  littfe  Hesiod  alfciwed  himself  to  be 
governed  by  rules  derived  from  Homer  TThe  Homeric  poems,  among 
aiJ  tbe  (brms  in  which  poetry  can  appeal,  possess  in  tbe  greatest  degree 
trbat  in  modem  times  is  called  objc^tirit^;  that  is,  a  complete  aban- 
doumeot  of  tbe  mind  to  tbe  o^feti,  witboat  any  intervening  conscioos- 
netis  of  tbe  situation  or  circumstances  of  tbe  subje^  or  the  individual 
himself.  Homer's  mind  moves  in  a  world  of  lofty  tbov^ts  and  ener- 
getic actions,  far  removed  fivm  the  want<(  and  necessities  of  tbe  present. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tills  is  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  style  of 
composition,  and  the  best  adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Hesiod,  however, 
never  soars  to  this  height.  He  prefers  to  show  us  his  own  domestic 
life,  and  to  make  us  feel  its  wants  and  privations.  It  would  doubtless 
be  an  erroneous  transfer  of  the  manuers  of  later  poets  to  this  primi- 
tive age,  if  we  regarded  Hesioas  accounts  of  his  oun  life  as  mere 
fictions  used  as  a  vehicle  for  his  poetic  conceptions.  Moreover, 
tbe  tone  in  which  be  addresses  his  brother  Perses  has  aU  the  frank- 
ne«s  and  naivete  of  reality ;  and,  indeed,  tbe  whole  arrangement  of 
the  poem  of  tbe  Works  and  Days  is  unintelligible,  unless  we  conceive 
it  as  founded  on  a  real  event,  such  as  the  poet  describes. 

§  2.  This  poem  (whidi  alone,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  Boeotians 
hold  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Hesiod,  and  with  whkh,  therefore,  we 
may  properiy  begin  the  examination  of  the  several  works  of  this  school) 
is  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  events  of  common  life,  that  the  author 
would  not  seem  to  have  been  a  poet  by  profession,  as  Homer  was  de- 

•  Thui  tlie  Terse  of  the  Works  and  Days,  fuftif  t  it^i  f/xm  u^n/tiw^f  &^x$*s  tU 
(t.  370),  was  attributed  to  Pittheus  of  Troesen,  a  sage  aad  prince  of  the  early 
fabulous  times.  (See  Aristotle  in  Plutarch. Theseus,  c. 3.)  The  meaning,  according 
to  Buttmann,  is,  "  Let  the  reward  be  surely  agreed  on  with  a  friend."    Homer  has 


connected  with  the  Homeric,  Ol  fiit  «-«;  wvt  Urn  kwi  ^Mf  tf^)*  kiri  vir^t  rS  U^tii 
mvtf  and  Ou  ykf  itvi  }fvif  itti  vaXmt^mrwwt  kv*  vir^nt.  The  oak  and  the  rucl 
here  represent  the  simple  country  life  of  the  Greek  autochthons,  who  thought  thai 


[^       on 
■k      wi 


rock 

, thought  that 

thfy  had  spnmg  from  their  mountains  and  woods,  and  whose  thoughts  dwelt 
only  uiMin  these  ideas,  in  primitive  innocence  and  familiarity.  These  words, 
with  which  Hesiod  breaks  off  hit  deseription  of  the  scene  of  the  shepherds 
sleeping  with  their  flocks,  sound  just  like  a  saying  of  the  ancient  Pierian  banls 
MQODg  the  Pelasgians.    (Above,  p.  27—8.) 
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scnbccl  by  the  ancients,  but  some  Bceotian  husbandman,  whose  mind 
had  been  so  forcibly  moved  by  peculiar  circumstances  as  to  give  a 
poetical  tone  to  the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  feeling^.  The 
fother  oi  UeskxL  as  was  before  mentioned,  had  settled  at  Ascra  as  a 
&rmer;  and  although  he  found  the  situation  disadvantageous,  from 
its  great  heat  in  summer  and  its  storminess  in  winter,  yet  he  had 
left  a  ooDS^rable  property  to  his  two  sons,  Hesiod  and  a  younger 
brodier,  Perses.  The  brothers  divided  the  inheritance ;  and  Perses,  by 
means  of  bribes  to  the  kings  (who  at  this  time  alone  exercised  the  office 
of  judge),  contrived  to  defraud  his  elder  brother.  But  Perses  showed  a 
disposition  which  in  later  times  became  more  and  more  common  among 
the  Greeks :  he  chose  rather  to  listen  to  lawsuits  in  the  marketrplace, 
tod  to  contrive  legal  quibbles  by  which  he  might  defraud  others  of  their 
property,  than  to  follow  tlie  plough.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  tliat  his 
inheritance,  probably  with  the  help  of  a  foolish  wife,  was  soon  dissipated ; 
and  he  threatened  to  commence  a  new  suit  against  his  elder  brother,  in 
order  to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  small  portion  ot  ttieir  tatners 
land  which  had  been  allotted  to  him.  The  peculiar  situation  in  which 
Hesiod  was  thus  placed  called  forth  the  following  expression  of  his 
thoughts.  We  give  only  the  principal  heads,  in  order  to  point  out  their 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  poet*. 

*•  There  are  two  kinds  of  contention"  (the  poet  begins  by  saying), 
**  the  one  blajpeable  and  hateful,  the  strife  of  war  and  litigation ;  the 
other  beneficiiBil  and  praiseworthy,  the  competition  of  mechanics  and 
artists.  Avoid  the  first,  O  Perses ;  and  strive  not  again  through  the 
injustioe  of  the  judges  to  wrest  from  me  my  own ;  keep  ratlier  to  the 
works  of  honest  industry.  For  the  gods  sent  toil  and  misery  among 
men,  when  they  punished  Prometheus  for  stealing  fire  from  heaven  by 
sending  Pandora  to  Epimetheus,  from  whose  box  all  evils  were  spread 
among  mankind.  We  are  now  in  the  fifth  age  of  the  world,  the  age  of 
iron,  in  which  man  must  perpetually  contend  with  want  and  trouble. 
I  will  now  relate  to  the  judges  the  fable  of  the  hawk  which  killed 
the  nightingale  heedless  of  her  song.  The  city  where  justice  is 
practised  will  alone  flourish  under  the  protection  of  the  gods.  But  to 
the  city  where  wicked  deeds  are  done,  Zeus  sends  famine  and  plague. 
Know,  ye  judges,  that  ye  are  watched  by  myriads  of  Jove's  immortal 
spirits,  and  his  own  all-seeing  eye  is  upon  you.  To  the  brutes  have  the 
gods  given  the  law  of  force — to  men  the  law  of  justice.  Excellence  is 
not  to  be  acquired,  O  Perses,  except  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow.  J.ul>our 
is  pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  brings  no  shame  :  honest  industry  alone 
gives  lasting  satisfaction.  Beware  of  wrongful  acts ;  honour  the  gods ; 
hoki  fast  good  friends  and  good  neighbours ;   be  not  misled  by  an  im- 

*  I  pass  over  the  Bhort  pro<sniium  to  Zeus,  as  it  was  rejected  by  roost  uf  the 
ancieot  critics,  and  probably  was  only  one  of  the  introductory  strains  which  the 
Wftioilff"  rhapsodists .could  prefix  to  the  Works  and  Days. 
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provident  wife ;  and  provide  yourself  with  a  plentiful,  but  not  too  nume- 
rous an  offspring,  and  you  will  be  blessed  with  prosperity." 

With  these  and  similar  rules  of  economy  (of  which  many  are,  perhaps, 
rather  adapted  to  the  wants  of  daily  life  than  noble  and  elevated)  the  first 
part  of  the  poem  concludes  ;  its  object  being  to  improve  the  character  and 
habits  of  Perses,  to  deter  him  from  seeking  riches  by  litigation,  and  to 
incite  him  to  a  life  of  labour  as  the  only  source  of  permanent  prosperity. 
Mythical  narratives,  fables,  descriptions,  and  moral  apophthegms,  partly 
of  a  pmverbial  kind,  are  ingeniously  chosen  and  combined  so  as  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  the  principal  idea. 

In  the  sect>nd  part,  Hesiod  shows  Perses  the  succession  in  which  his 

1aU>UT$  must  follow  if  he  determines  to  lead  a  life  of  industry.  Observing 

the  natural  order  of  the  seasons,  he  begins  with  the  time  of  ploughing 

antl  si^w  ing,  and  lreuL<s  of  the  implements  used  in  these  processes,  the 

pk>iigh  and  the  Wasts  which  draw  it.     He  then  proceeds  to  show  how 

;i  prudent  husbandman  may  employ  the  winter  at  home,    when   the 

iaKnirs  of  tin*  fiekl  are  at  a  stand ;  adding  a  description  of  the  storms 

and  ci>ld  of  a    Haitian  winter,   which   several  modem  critics  have 

(though  pn>lnibly  witlumi  sufficient  ground)  considered  as  exaggerated, 

and  ha\e  therefoiv  douUeti  its  genuineness.     With  the  first  appearance 

«\tNprii^  follow?!  iho  dn^ssing  and  cutting  of  the  vines,  and,  at  the  rising 

*^*lhe  l*lei*des  (^in  the  first  half  of  our  May),  the  reaping  of  the  grain. 

Tlw  |HVl  X\wn  tolls  us  how  the  hottest  season  should  be  employed,  when 

iho  v>»»'n  iH  (hreshiHl.      Tlio  vintage,  which  immediately  precedes  the 

|^m>dting«  i^nu'ludos  the  oin-le  of  these  rural  occupations. 

\\\\\  t\^  the  jHH»t  s  olyiH't  was  not  to  describe  the  charms  of  a  country 
h(V«  h\\\  t\^  t«'  H'h  all  the  means  of  honest  gain  which  were  then  open  to 
|K«^  \vr«i*rtn  (Hunitrynmn,  lie  next  priKceds,  after  having  completed  the 
«Ml\i«si  *^f  huHlmudry,  to  triMit  with   ecpial  detail  that  of  iiaviiration. 
Nv'iv  wi*  ^^M^t*i^r  how,  in  the  time  of  llesiod,   the  Boeotian  farmer 
^IO)*(iod  ihr  o\erpUis  of  his  corn  and  wine,  and  transported  it 
kfilHWiifW*  wh»*tv  the»c  prtHhiots  were  less  abundant.     If  the  poet  had 
I  %y^  \}k\w\   V\n\\  vX  trade  in  view,  he  would  have  been  more  explicit 
\  \\i^  ^\\\^^\^  i^f  the  giHMls  to  Ih?  exiM)rted,  and  would  have  stated  how  a 
Utt^U^i^h  Kkr  IVrMOJi  was  to  pnwure  them.     Hesiod  recommends  for 
t^  tliU  kind  the  lute  \v\rX  of  the  summer,  on  the  50th  day  after 
MWmiFf  iitO»ti»v,  when  then*  was  no  work  to  be  done  in  the  field, 
\\W\\  \\w  uiHithrr  in  the  (3n»ok  seas  is  the  most  certain. 
\W  i^r^i^  piv^ypln  ivluling  to  the  works  of  industry  interrupt,  some- 
^\^^\  ^^\,IU\\\\^  \\w  Miu^VHfiion  of  ei*onomieal  rules  for  the  management 
^  A  U\\\\\\  *      'n***  |HH»I    now  HiHuks  of  the  time  of  life  when  a  man 
*  1^  ms\\\\\  tii^  t^  uM'Al  (mtmiUMiinil  if  tliu  vwuwjt  rolating  to  morria^  (697—705, 
k  ttrtilMyii*^**^'^^"'  |»I.io«hI  \wU\\v  MMrM>i»lkf  )i  «r«iV  un  (^376).     Then  all  the  pru- 
'^  I  K'^titlHit   t«i  n«ilKliih>iirii.    friends,   wifi\    and  children,  would  be 
)  |Ui»  ImUmiiii  of  Mgrivitlliiiv,  und  the  Huhdequent  rules  of  domestic 
'%\\  ti^M'l  III  thtf  luaxllll.  1^  V  cVi*  m$m*mTtti  umtid^tn  «'c^i/X«^/kim/  i7r«4. 
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»hriiikl  take  a  wife,  and  how  he  should  look  out  for  her.  He  tlien 
especially  recommends  to  all  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  immortal  gods 
watch  over  the  actions  of  men ;  in  all  intercourse  with  others  to  keep 
the  tonfpie  from  idle  and  provoking  words  ;  and  to  preserve  a  certain 
purity  and  care  in  the  commonest  occurrences  of  every-day  life.  At 
the  same  time  he  g^ves  many  curious  precepts,  which  resemble 
sacerdotal  rules,  with  respect  to  the  decorum  to  be  observed  in  acts  of 
worship,  and,  moreover,  have  much  in  common  with  the  symbolic  rules 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  ascribed  a  deep  and  spiritual  import  to 
many  unimportant  acts  of  common  life. 

Of  a  very  similar  nature  is  the  last  part  of  this  poem,  which  treats  of 
the.days  on  which  it  is  expedient  or  inexpedient  to  do  this  or  that  busi- 
ness. These  precepts,  which  do  not  relate  to  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  to  the  course  of  each  lunar  month,  are  exclusively  of  a  super- 
stitious character,  and  are  in  great  part  connected  with  the  different 
worships  which  were  celebrated  upon  these  days :  but  our  knowledge  is  far 
loo  in^ifficient  to  explain  them  all*. 

If  we  reg^ard  the  connexion  of  this  poem,  as  indicated  by  the  heads 
which  we  have  mentioned,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  whole  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  conformable  to 
the  poet's  view  of  turning  his  brother  Perses  from  his  scheme  of  enrich- 
ing himself  by  unjust  lawsuits,  and  of  stimulating  him  to  a  life  of  la- 
borious husbandry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
poet  has  failed  in  producing  so  perfect  an  agreement  of  the  several 
members  of  his  work,  that  by  their  combination  they  form,  as  it  were, 
one  body.  Indeed,  the  separate  parts  have  oflen  very  little  connexion 
with  each  other,  and  are  only  introduced  by  announcements  such 
as  these,  **  Now,  if  thou  wilt,  1  will  tell  another  story;"  or,  "  Now  I  will 
relate  a  fable  to  the  kings,"  &c.  This  plainly  shows  much  less  art  in 
composition  than  is  displayed  in  the  Homeric  poems;  the  reason  of 
which  was  the  far  greater  difficulty  which  must  have  been  felt  at  that 
time  of  forming  general  reflections  upon  life  into  a  connixted  whole, 
than  of  relating  a  great  heroic  event. 

Yet  in  the  general  tone  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  sentiments  which  it 
displays,  a  sufficient  uniformity  is  not  wanting.  We  feel,  .as  we  read  it, 
that  we  are  transported  back  to  an  age  of  primitive  simplicity,  in  which 
even  the  wealthy  man  does  not  disdain  to  increase  his  means  by  the 
labour  of  his  own  hands ;  and  an  attention  to  economical  cares  was  not 
considered  ignoble,  as  it  was  among  the  later  Greeks,  who  from  hus- 
bandmen  became   mere  politicians.      A   coarse   vein  of  homely  good 

*  On  the  leventh  day  the  ptiet  himself  remarks  the  connexion  with  Apollo.  The 
^^(mt  of  the  bef^nning  and  endin^^  of  the  month  is  a  day  on  which  evils  are  to  be 
(eaied:  it  was  considered  as  the  birthday  of  the  toil-worn  Hercules.  On  the  17th 
the  corn  is  to  be  brought  to  the  threshing  floor:  the  1 7th  of  Boiidromion  was  the 
sacrificial  day  of  Demeter  and  Cora  at  Athens  (Boeckh.  Corp.  laieript.  Gt.Mo.  523\ 
and  a  great  aay  of  the  Eleusinia. 


Hit 
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•ensr,   nay,  even  a  dius\\  of  interested  calcttbting  shrewdness,  which 
wert!    deeply    rooteti   in    the    Greek   character,    are    combined   with 
hdnourable  principles   of  justice,  expressed   in  nervous   apophthegms 
and  striking  images.     When  we  consider  that  the  poet  was  brought 
up  in  these  hereditary  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  moreover  that  he  was 
doeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  laborious  exertion,  we 
shull  cuNily  comprehend  how  strongly  an  event  such  as  that  in  which 
\w   Wiw  iH>neerned  with  his  brother  Perses  was  calculated  to  strike 
his  mind;  and  from  the  contrast  which  it  offered  to^his  convictions, 
lo  induiv  him  to  make  a  connected  exposition  of  them  in  a  poem. 
This  brings  us  to  the  true  source  of  the  Didactic  Epos^  which  never 
I'au  priHHHHl  fn>m  a  mere  desire  to  instruct ;  a  desire  which  has  no 
i>mue\ioa    will)    |)oetry.      Cienuine   didactic   poetry  always    proceeds 
fr\Mii  si>me  g^«^at  and  powerful  idea,  whkh  has  something  so  absorbing 
,iUv)  atti  uo(i\«'  tkkat  the  mind  strives  to  give  expression  to  it.    In  the  Works 
and   Oa>K  ttiis  lUndanieutal  idea  is  distinctly  perceptible  ;  the  decrees 
^ikI  luxuuiiKHiH  s}\  the  g\v!s  protect  justice  among  men,  they  have  made 
UUhu  iSc  oul>  rvHul  to  pi\i«4>erity,  and  have  so  ordered  the  year  that 
v\v(\  ^%oik  Kah  Its  A|^\Mnied  soas4>n,  the  sign  of  which  is  discernible  by 
MI.4II      )m  :%u%sH»uni\g  these  immutable  ordinances  and  eternal  laws, 
kUv  \\v«,  h;.»»>»Nf'  r*  iuii¥m^!«d  with  a  lofty  and  solemn  feeling,  which 
•u.«t«>>NNxix  >^>^st  ui  a  ^wt  iif  oracular  tone,  and  in  the  sacerdotal  style 
wtiii^  »h\h  wus\>  c\lK^atii>»s  and  precepts  are  delivered*.     We  have 
i%^4t^oK\\t  ihM  ^hwmN  character  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  poem, 
.4)hI  >i  >k(ix  )K^  uuuatuRil  that  many  in  antiquity  shouM  annex  to  the 
U«4  \c*M\  "  \>be*r>ing  the  iviieus  of  birds,  and  avoiding  transgressions," 
<«)UMhoi  \UU'iic  ev>ic  i»oem  of  the  same  school  of  poetry  upon  divination^. 
It  )H  xi.i(«\l  that  this  poem  treated  chiefly  of  the  flight  and  cries  of 
lndx«   uud   it  ogives  with  this  statement,  that  Hesiod,  according  to 
INuiH.uiias,  loarneil  divination  among  the  Acamanians :  the  Acarnanian 
lUuidieN  of  diviners  deriving  their  descent  from  Melampus,  whose  ears, 
wtK'ii  u  boy,  were  licked  by  serpents,  whereupon  he  immediately  under- 
iMliHiil  the  language  of  the  birds. 
^^   A  cn»•tt^r  loss  than  this  supplement  on  divination  is  another  poem 
^Bf  Iht  ii|tiu«  school,  called  the  LeitoM  of  Chiron  (Xeipwyos  viroOiiKai)^ 
^^BiMn  WHH  in  sumo  measure  a  companion  or  counterpart  to  the  Works 
^^W  PnyK.     Fur  while  the  extant  poem  keeps  wholly  within  the  circle 
^^H|te  yearly  occupations  of  a  Boeotian  husbandman,  the  lost  one  repre- 
^H|[|«mI  tlin  wise  C'cntaur,  in  his  grotto  upon  Mount  Pe lion,  instructing  the 
HmiHtf  Achilles  in  all  the  knowledge  befitting  a  young  prince  and  hero. 

W  *  \\%*  ulludt*  particularly  to  the  f$iym  i««-<i  iii^«  of  H<»io<U  and  the  f»iyM  y«r«i 
^aMu*  iif  di«  I'ytbU  1  and  to  the  truly  oracular  exiiKHHiuns  oC  the  Works  and  Days, 
^ii  lltM  'LiWWW  of  fi^«»**  *r<w*{«»,  for  the  «  hand  f*  the  "  dAy-sWper/^  ^iM'««ir«f 
7  \.  ■■    liiTTiMi  f^ ifc ,  on  which  seo  QottUng*.  Ilcsioil.  Pr«r.  |v  xr. 

wi  nrtMi  r«*  i^uStfrnwrtimff  lr$9m  'ATtXX«M«f  i  'r»W  <•/■»?.— Pruci  its 

t  Days,  at  the  rnd.  v.  824. 
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We  mighl  luii  iiaproperly  i^ly  to  this  poem  the  name  of  a  Geiman 
poem  of  the  middle  ages,  and  call  it  a  Greek  Rittertpugd. 

§  3.  We  DOW  follow  this  school  of  poetry  to  the  great  attempt  of 
fivming  from  the  Greek  legends  respecting  the  gods  a  connected  and 
regular  picture  of  their  origin  and  powers,  and  in  general  of  the  entire 
polytheiam  of  the  Greeks.  Tlie  Theogony  of  Hesiod  is  not,  indeed,  to 
be  despised  as  a  poem;  besides  many  singular  legends,  it  contains 
thoughts  and  descriptions  of  a  lofly  and  imposing  character ;  but  for  the 
kislory  of  the  religious  faith  of  Greece  it  is  a  production  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  notions  concerning  the  gods,  their  rank,  and  their  affini- 
ties, which  had  arisen  in  so  much  greater  variety  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Greece  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  ancient  world,  found 
in  the  Theogony  a  test  of  their  general  acceptance.  Every  legend 
which  could  not  be  brought  into  agreement  with  this  poem  sank  into 
the  obscurity  of  mere  k)cal  tradition,  and  lived  only  in  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  Arcadian  district,  or  the  ministers 
of  some  temple,  under  the  form  of  a  strange  and  marvellous  tale, 
which  was  cherished  with  the  greater  fondness  because  its  uucon- 
formity  with  the  received  theogony  g^ve  it  the  charm  of  mystery*.  It 
was  through  Hesiod  that  Greece  first  obtained  a  kind  of  rdUgious  code^ 
which,  although  without  external  sanctions  or  priestly  guardians  aqd 
interpreters  (such  as  the  Vedas  had  in  the  Brahmans,  and  the  Zenda- 
vesta  in  the  Magians),  must  have  produced  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  religious  condition  of  the  Greeks ;  inasmuch  as  it  impressed  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  agreement,  and  as  the  notions  prevalent  among 
the  moat  powerful  races,  and  at  the  most  renowned  temples,  were  em- 
bodied by  the  poet  with  great  skill.  Hence  Herodotus  was  justified 
in  saying  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  had  fnade  the  theogony  of  the 
Greeks,  had  assigned  the  names,  oflfices,  and  occupations  of  the  gods, 
and  had  determined  their  forms. 

According  to  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  deity,  who 
governs  the  world  with  omnipotence,  and  guides  the  destinies  of  man 
with  omniscience,  is  yet  without  one  attribute,  which  is  the  most 
essential  to  our  idea  of  the  godhead — eternity.  The  gods  of  the 
Greeks  were  too  closely  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  the  world 
to  be  exempt  from  the  law  by  which  large,  shapeless  masses  are  de- 
veloped into  more  and  more  perfect  forms.  To  the  Greeks  the  gods 
of  Olympus  were  rather  the  summit  and  crowning  point  of  organized 
and  animate  life,  than  the  origin  of  the  universe.  Thus  Zeus,  who 
must  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  deity  of  the  Greeks,  was  doubtless, 
long  before  the  time  of  Homer  or  Hesiod,  called  Cronion,  or  Cronides, 

*  Numbers  of  thete  fables,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Theo^ny,  were, 
a  we  know  from  Paiwanias,  in  currency,  especially  in  Arcadia;  but  how  little  should 
we  know  of  them  from  writers  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  entire  nation.  The 
Attic  tragedians  likewise,  in  their  accbtmts  of  the  affinities  of  the  ffods,  follow  the 
Hesiodean  Theogony  far  more  than  (be  local  worships  and  legends  of  Attica. 
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diately  quitted  this  narrow  territory,  and  joined  the  Acheeans,  who,  just 
at  this  time^  having  been  driven  from  Peloponnesus,  were  sailing  to 
LeeboSf  Teuedos,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  there  to  found 
the  colonies  in  which  the  name  of  iEolians  subsequently  preponderated 
over  that  of  Achseans,  and  became  the  collective  denomination.  As 
new  cities  and  states  rose  up  and  flourished  in  these  regions  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  were  moreover  founded  and  governed  by  descendants  of 
the  most  renowned  princes  of  the  heroic  age,  a  free  scope  was  given 
to  the  genius  of  poetry,  and  a  bright  and  poetical  view  of  man's  destiny 
was  naturally  produced  But  in  Boeotia  a  comparison  of  the  present 
with  the  past  gave  rise  to  a  difierent  feeling.  In  the  place  of  the  races 
eelebrated  in  numerous  legends,  the  Cadmeans  and  Minyans,  who  were 
the  early  occupants  of  Thebes  and  Orchomenos,  had  succeeded  the 
iEolic  Boeotians,  whose  native  mythology  appears  meagre  and  scanty 
OS  compared  with  that  of  the  other  tribes.  It  is  true  that  the  Homeric 
bards  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  influenced  by  the  impressions  of 
the  present  as  to  introduce  the  heroes  of  these  Boeotians,  and  not  the 
Cadmeans,  as  taking  a  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  But  how 
little  of  real  individual  character  and  of  poetic  truth  is  there  in  Peneleus 
and  Leilus,  when  compared  with  the  leaders  of  the  Achsean  bands  from 
Pelopoimesus  and  Thessaly !  The  events  of  Greek  history  have,  tliough 
not  always,  yet  in  most  cases,  verified  the  promises  of  their  early  le- 
grends ;  and  thus  we  find  the  Boeotians  always  remaining  a  vigorous, 
hardy  race,  whose  mind  can  never  soar  far  above  the  range  of  bodily 
existence,  and  whose  cares  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  supply  of 
their  immediate  wants— -equally  removed  from  the  proud  aspirings  of 
the  Doric  spirit,  which  subjected  all  things  within  its  reach  to  the  influ* 
ence  of  certain  deeply  implanted  notions,  and  from  the  liveliness  and 
fine  susceptibility  of  the  Ionic  character,  which  received  all  impressions 
with  a  fond  and  impassioned  interest.  But,  even  in  this  torpid  and  ob- 
scure condition  of  Boeotian  existence,  some  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
appear,  as  brilliant  in  politics  as  in  art — Pindar,  Epaminondas,  and 
before  them  Hesiod,  with  the  other  distinguished  poets  who  wrote  under 
his  name. 

But  Hesiod,  although  a  poet  of  very  considerable  power,  was  yet 
a  true  cbild  of  his  nation  and  his  times.  His  poetry  is  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  whole  condition  of  Boeotian  b'fe;  and  we  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  complete  our  notions  of  Boeotian  life  from  his  poetry.  If, 
before  we  proceed  to  examine  each  separate  poem  in  detail,  we  first 
state  our  general  impression  of  the  whole,  and  compare  it  with  that 
which  we  receive  from  the  Homeric  poems,  we  shall  find  throughout  the 
WTilings  of  Hesiod  (as  well  in  the  complete  ones  as  in  those  which  we 
can  only  judge  by  fragments)  that  we  miss  the  powerful  sway  of  a 
youthful  fancy,  which  in  every  part  of  the  poems  of  Homer  sheds  an 
expression  of  bright  and  inexhaustible  enjoyment,  which  lights  up  the 
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mMhm  ioNiges  of  «  heroic  age,  and  moulcki  them  into  forma  of  mr- 
paaaing'  beanty.  That  abandonment  of  the  thoughts,  with  heartfelt 
joy  and  satisfaction,  to  a  flow  of  poetical  images,  such  as  came  crowding 
on  the  mind  of  Homer — how  different  is  this  from  the  manner  of  Hesiod ! 
His  poetry  appears  to  struggle  to  emerge  out  of  the  narrow  bounds  of 
eommoQ  life,  which  he  strives  to  ennoble  and  to  render  more  endurable. 
Regarding  with  a  melancholy  feeling  the  destiny  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  corruption  of  a  social  condition  which  has  destroyed  all  serene 
enjoymeDt,  the  poet  seeks  either  to  disseminate  knowledge  by  which 
life  may  he  improved,  or  to  diffuse  certain  religious  notions  as  to  the 
inftoenoe  of  a  soperior  destiny,  which  may  tend  to  produce  a  patient 
resignatioii  to  its  inevitable  evils.  Atone  time  he  gives  us  lessons  of  civil 
md  domestic  wisdom,  whereby  order  may  be  restored  to  a  disturbed  com- 
monwealth or  an  ill-regulated  househokl;  at  another,  he  seeks  to  reduce 
the  bewildering  and  endless  variety  of  stories  about  the  gods  to  a 
eooneeted  system,  in  which  each  deity  has  his  appointed  place.  Thea 
again  the  poet  of  this  school  seeks  to  distribute  the  heroic  legends 
iBto  large  masses ;  and,  by  finding  certain  links  which  bind  them  all 
together,  to  make  thera  more  clear  and  comprehensible.  Nowhere  does 
the  poetry  appear  as  the  sole  aim  of  the  poet  s  mind,  to  which  he  de- 
votes himself  without  reserve,  and  to  which  all  his  thoughts  are  directed* 
Practical  interests  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  everywhere  intermixed.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  poetry,  as  such,  must  thus  lose  much  of 
its  peculiar  merit ;  hut  this  ioas  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  compensated  l^ 
the  beneficent  and  useful  tendency  of  the  composition. 

This  view  csf  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  agrees  entirely  with  the  description 
which  he  has  given  of  the  manner  of  his  6rst  being  called  to  the  office 
of  a  poet  The  account  of  this  in  the  introduction  to  the  Theogony 
(v.  1 — 85)  must  be  a  very  ancient  tradition,  as  it  is  also  alluded  to  in 
the  Works  and  Days  (v.  659).  The  Muses,  whose  dwelling,  according 
to  the  commonly  received  belief  of  the  Greeks,  was  Olympus  in  Pieria, 
are  yet  accustomed  (so  says  the  Boeotian  poet)  to  visit  Helicon,  wliich 
was  aho  sacred  to  them.  Then,  having  batlied  in  one  of  their  holy 
springs,  and  having  led  their  dances  upon  the  top  of  Helicon,  they  go  at 
night  through  the  adjacent  country,  singing  the  great  gods  of  Olympus,  as 
well  as  the  primitive  deities  of  the  universe.  In  one  of  these  excursions 
they  encountered  Hesiod,  who  was  watching  his  flocks  by  night  in  a 
valley  at  the  foot  of  Helicon.  Here  they  bestoweil  upon  him  the  gifl  of 
poetry,  having  first  addressed  him  in  these  words :  "  Ye  country  shep- 
herds, worthless  wretches,  mere  slaves  of  the  belly  !  although  we  often 
tell  falsehoods  and  pretend  that  they  are  true,  yet  we  can  tell  truth  when 
it  pleases  us.'' 

After  these  words,  tlie  Muses  iq^medialely  consecrated  Hesiod  to  their 
service  by  offering  him  a  laurel  branch,  which  the  Bcsotian  minstrels 
always  carried  in  their  hand  during  the  recitation  of  poetry.     There  is 
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bomething  very  remarkable  in  this  address  of  the  Muses.  In  the  first 
place,  it  represents  poetical  genius  as  a  free  gift  of  the  Muses,  imparted  to 
a  rough,  unlettered  man,  and  awakening  him  from  his  brutish  condition 
to  a  better  hfe.  Secondly,  this  gift  of  the  Muses  is  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  diffusion  of  truth  ;  by  which  the  poet  means  to  indicate  the  serious 
object  and  character  of  his  theogonic  and  ethical  poetry ;  not  without  an 
implied  censure  of  other  poems  which  admitted  of  an  easier  and  freer 
play  of  fancy. 

But,  beautiful  and  significant  as  this  story  is,  it  is  clear  that  the  poetry 
of  Hesiod  can  in  nowise  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  an  inspiration 
which  comes  like  a  divine  gift  from  above;  it  must  have  been  connected 
both  with  earlier  and  with  contemporary  forms  of  epic  composition.  We 
have  seen  that  the  worship  of  the  Muses  was  of  old  standing  in  these 
districts,  whither  it  had  been  brought  by  the  Pierian  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Olympus ;  and  with  this  worship  the  practice  of  music 
and  poetry  was  most  closely  connected*.  This  poetry  consisted  chiefly 
of  ix>ngs  and  hymns  to  the  gods,  for  which  Boeotia,  so  rich  in  ancient 
temples,  symbolical  rites  of  worship,  and  festival  ceremonies,  offered 
frequent  opportunities. 

Ascra  itself,  according  to  epic  poems  quoted  by  Pausanias,  was 
founded  by  the  Aloids,  who  were  Pierian  heroes,  and  first  sacrificed  to 
the  Muses  upon  mount  Helicon.  That  Hesiod  dwelt  at  Ascra  rests  upon 
his  own  testimony  in  the  Works  and  Days  (v.  640)  ;  and  this  statement 
18  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  other  historical  accounts,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Boeotian  writer,  Plutarch.  Ascra  had,  at 
an  early  period,  been  destroyed  by  the  neighbouring  and  powerful  race 
of  Thespians,  and  the  Orchomenians  had  received  the  fugitive  Ascrsans 
into  their  city  :  the  oracle  then  commanded  that  the  bones  of  Hesiod 
should  be  transferred  to  Orchomenus,  and,  when  what  were  held  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  poet  were  discovered,  a  monument  was  erected  to 
him  at  Orchomenus,  upon  which  was  written  an  inscription,  composed  by 
the  Boeotian  epic  poet  Chersias,  describing  him  as  the  wisest  of  all  poets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the 
Boeotians  and  their  kinsmen  on  the  ^olic  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
flight  which  poetry  had  taken  in  those  countries,  probably  contributed 
to  stimulate  the  Boeotian  poets  to  new  productions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Works  and  Days  (v.  636), 
that  his  father  came  from  Cyme  in  iEolis  to  Ascra :  the  motive  which 
brought  him  thither  was  doubtless  the  recollection  of  the  ancient  affinity 
between  the  iEolic  settlers  and  this  race  of  the  mother- country ;  a  recol- 
lection which  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  f . 
The  father  of  the  poet  is  not  stated  to  be  a  Cymaean  bard  ;  but  is  de- 
scribed  as  a  mariner,  who,  after  repeated  voyages  from  Cyme,  had  at 
length  taken  up  his  abode  at  Ascra ;  yet  it  must  have  been  by  settlers 
*  Abovei  chap.  iii.  (  8,  9.  t  See  Thucyd«  iii.  2 ;  ?ii,  57;  viiL  100. 
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tueh  as  this  that  the  fame  of  the  heroic  poetry,  which  at  tliat  time  was 
flourishing  in  I  he  colonies,  must  have  been  spread  over  the  mother  country. 
The  ancients  have  eagerly  seized  upon  this  point  of  union  in  the  two 
ichoob  of  poetry,  in  order  to  prove  that  a  near  relationship  existed 
between  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  logographers  (or  historians  before 
Herodotus) — as  Hellanicus,  Pherecydes,  and  Damastes — have  combined 
various  names  handed  down  by  tradition  into  comprehensive  genealogies, 
in  which  it  af^pears  that  the  two  poets  were  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor:  for  example,  that  Apellis  (also  called  Apelles,  or  Apellsus) 
had  two  sons — Mieon,  the  supposed  father  of  Homer,  and  Dius,  who, 
according  to  an  ancient  but  justly  rejected  interpretation  of  a  verse  in 
the  Woriis  and  Days,  was  made  the  father  of  Hesiod*. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  poetry  of 
Hesiod  was  merely  an  offset  from  the  Homeric  stock  transplanted  to 
BcBotia,  or  that  it  is  indebted  to  the  Homeric  poems  either  for  its  dialect, 
versification,  or  character  of  style.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  of  antiquity  assigns  Hesiod  and  Homer  to  the  same  period  ; 
thus  Herodotus  makes  them  both  about  four  centuries  earlier  than  his  own 
timet :  in  such  cases,  too,  Hesiod  is  commonly  named  before  Homer,  as, 
for  instance,  in  this  passage  of  Herodotus.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  was  firft 
maintained  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  I  that  Hesiod  was  later  thau 
Homer ;  on  the  other  hand,  Ephorus,  the  historian  of  Cyme,  and  many 
others,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  higher  antiquity  of  Hesiod.  At 
any  rate,  therefore,  the  Greeks  of  those  times  did  not  consider  that 
Homer  had  formed  the  epic  language  in  Ionia,  and  that  Hesiod  had 
borrowed  it,  and  only  transferred  it  to  other  subjects.  They  must 
have  entertained  the  opinion  (which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  our  own  time),  that  this  epic  dialect  had  already  become  the 
language  of  refinement  and  poetry  in  the  mother-country  before  the 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor  were  founded.  Moreover,  this  dialect  is  only 
idenUcal  in  the  two  schools  of  poetry  so  far  as  its  general  features  are 
concerned.  Many  differences  occur  in  particular  points :  and  it  can  be 
proved  that  this  ancient  poetical  language  among  the  Boeotian  tribe 
adopted  many  features  of  the  native  dialect,  which  was  an  TEoIism  ^ 
approaching  nearly  to  the  Doric  §.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  the 
phrases,  epithets,  and  proverbial  expressions  common  to  both  poets  were 
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t  In  G«Uiuii,  Noct.  Att.  lii.  17.  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of 
phllotuphy,  who  flourished  about  the  70th  Olympiad,  was  also  an  epic  poet,  and 
may  perhaps*  iu  his  vWr/f  K«X«4^m#,  have  iuund  many  opportunities  of  8i)eaking  of 
Homer,  whom  the  Colophooians  claimed  as  a  countryman.  See  above,  p.  43 
(rhap.  v.  i  2). 

§  Thus  Hesiod  often  shortens  the  cndinf?  mf  in  the  accusative  pluial  of  the  first 
dfrciension,  like  Alcmtm,  Stesichonis,  and  KpicharmuH .  it  has  indeed  been  observed 
that  it  only  occurs  long  where  the  sylUnle  is  in  the  aihis,  or  where  it  is  lengthened 
by  positi(»n.  On  the  whole,  there  is  in  Hesiod  a  greater  tendencv  to  shorter,  often 
to  contracted  forms;  while  Homer's  ear  appears  to  have  fonnil  peculiar  delight  in 
the  mnltii^ication  of  vowel  svHablea. 
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•opfjCNied  by  tbe  modeni  Greeks  to  have  been  borrowed  by  one  from 
the  other :  in  generml,  too,  they  hmfe  the  appcarmce  of  being  separately 
derived  fitom  the  ooibdmmi  sonroe  of  an  cnrlMr  poetry ;  and  in  Hesiod 
especiaUy,  if  we  may  judge  firoai  statements  of  the  andents,  and  from  the 
tone  of  h»  bagoage,  sayings  and  idioms  of  the  highest  antiquity  are 
picaenred  in  all  their  original  pority  and  simphcity^. 

Tbe  opinion  that  Hesiod  received  the  form  of  hi»  poetry  from  Homer 
cannot,  moreover,  well  be  reconciled  with  the  wide  difference  which  ap- 
pears in  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  two  styles  of  epic  poetr>'.  Besides 
what  we  have  already  remarked  upon  this  subject,  we  fiill  notice  one 
point  which  shows  distinctly  how  little  Hesiod  allowed  himself  to  be 
governed  by  rules  derived  from  I{omer  The  Homeric  poems,  among 
all  tbe  forms  in  which  poetry  can  appeal,  possess  in  the  greatest  degree 
what  in  modem  times  is  called  objcctirity;  that  is,  a  complete  aban- 
dcjriment  of  the  mind  to  the  object,  withont  any  intervening  conscious- 
ness of  the  sitoation  or  drcamstances  of  the  subject,  or  tlie  individual 
himself.  Homers  mind  moves  in  a  world  of  lofty  thoughts  and  ener- 
getic actions,  far  removed  from  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  present. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  style  of 
composition,  and  the  best  adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Hesiod,  however, 
never  soars  to  this  height.  He  prefers  to  show  us  his  own  domestic 
life,  and  to  make  us  feel  its  wants  and  privations.  It  would  doubtless 
be  an  erroneous  transfer  of  the  manuers  of  later  poets  to  this  primi- 
tive age,  if  we  regarded  Hesioa's  accounts  of  his  own  life  as  mere 
fictions  used  as  a  vehicle  for  his  poetic  conceptions.  Moreover, 
the  tone  in  which  he  addresses  his  brother  Perses  has  all  the  frank- 
ness and  naivete  of  reality ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  poem  of  the  Works  and  Days  is  unintelligible,  unless  we  conceive 
it  as  founded  on  a  real  event,  such  as  the  poet  describes. 

§  2.  This  poem  (which  alone,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  Boeotians 

hold  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Hesiod,  and  with  which,  therefore,  we 

may  properly  begin  the  examination  of  the  several  works  of  this  school) 

is  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  events  of  common  life,  that  the  author 

.  would  not  seem  to  have  been  a  poet  by  profession,  as   Homer  wa.s  de- 

*  Thun  tlie  verfc  of  ihti  Works  and  Dayt,  fuffiig  t  if^i  ^/x^  i/^n^cMf  el^Ktig  iTn 
(v.  370),  was  atlributiM]  to  Pitthtut  of  TnwEen,  a  sage  aod  prince  of  the  early 
fabuIouM  times.  (He#  Aristotle  id  Plutarch. Theseus, c. 3.)  The  meaning,  according 
to  Huttmann,  is,  **  Let  the  reward  be  surely  agreed  on  with  a  friend.*'  Homor  has 
the  shorter  exprsssion  :  fn^fiii  U  ti  A^—h  t^rm*  (See  Buttmann's  Lexilogtis,  m  &^»ioSf 
p.  1C4,  Kngl.  transl.)  Bo  liluwise  the  phrase  of  Hesiod,  aXKm  rin  /mi  Tovrm,  wi^t  i^Z^ 
i  vt^)  9'ir^9  (Thsog.  35),  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  highest  antiquity ;  it  is 
connected  with  the  Homeric,  O^  ^t»  «'««  W9  Urn  kwi  W«f  t^S*  mv-i  wir^nt  rf  mc^/^c* 
iiim^,  and  Ol  ykf  &ri  }fMt  Uft  vaXmi^arw wlF  k^»  vtr^nt*  The  oak  and  the  ruck 
hure  represent  the  simple  country  life  of  the  Greek  autochthons,  who  thought  that 
they  had  Kpnmg  from  their  mountains  and  woods,  and  whose  thoughts  dwelt 
^~*"  ui)on  these  ideas,  in  primitive  innocence  and  familiarity.  These  words, 
which  Hesiod  breaks  off  his  description  of  the  scene  of  the  shepherds 
log  with  their  flocks,  sound  just  like  a  saying  of  the  ancient  Pierian  bards 
ig  the  Pelasgians.    (Above,  p.  27 — 8.) 
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seribetl  by  the  ancients,  but  some  Boeotian  husbandman,  whose  mind 
had  been  so  forcibly  moved  by  peculiar  circumstances  as  to  give  a 
poetical  tone  to  the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
father  of  Uesiod,  as  was  before  mentioned,  had  settled  at  Ascra  as  a 
farmer;  and  although  he  found  the  situation  disadvantageous,  from 
its  great  heat  in  summer  and  its  storminess  in  winter,  yet  he  had 
left  a  ooDsideTable  property  to  his  two  sons,  Hesiod  and  a  younger 
brother,  Perses.  The  brothers  divided  the  inheritance ;  and  Perses,  by 
means  of  bribes  to  the  kings  (who  at  this  time  alone  exercised  the  office 
of  judge),  contrived  to  defraud  his  elder  brother.  But  Perses  showed  a 
dispoBition  which  in  later  times  became  more  and  more  common  among 
the  Greeks :  he  chose  rather  to  listen  to  lawsuits  in  the  marketrp1ace> 
and  to  contrive  legal  quibbles  by  which  he  might  detraud  others  of  their 
property,  than  to  follow  the  plough.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  his 
inheritance,  probably  with  the  help  of  a  foolish  wife,  was  soon  dissipated ; 
and  he  threatened  to  commence  a  new  suit  against  his  elder  brother,  in 
Older  to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  small  ponion  ot  their  futner's 
land  whkh  had  been  allotted  to  him.  The  peculiar  situation  in  which 
Hesiod  was  thus  placed  called  forth  the  following  expression  of  his 
thoi^ts.  We  give  only  the  principal  heads,  in  order  to  point  out  their 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  poet*. 

**  There  are  two  kinds  of  contention"  (the  poet  begins  by  saying), 
**  the  one  bkqpeable  and  hateful,  the  strife  of  war  and  litigation ;  the 
other  beneficial  and  praiseworthy,  the  competition  of  mechanics  and 
artists.  Avoid  the  first,  O  Perses ;  and  strive  not  again  through  the 
injustioe  of  the  judges  to  wrest  from  me  my  own ;  keep  rather  to  the 
works  of  honest  industry.  For  the  gods  sent  toil  and  misery  among 
men,  when  they  punished  Prometheus  for  stealing  fire  from  heaven  by 
sending  Pandora  to  Epimetheus,  from  whose  box  all  evils  were  spread 
among  mankind.  We  are  now  in  the  fiflh  age  of  the  world,  the  age  of 
iron,  in  which  man  must  perpetually  contend  with  want  and  trouble. 
I  will  now  relate  to  the  judges  tlie  fable  of  the  hawk  which  killed 
the  nightingale  heedless  of  her  song.  The  city  where  justice  is 
practised  will  alone  flourish  under  the  protection  of  the  gods.  But  to 
the  city  where  wicked  deeds  are  done,  Zeus  sends  famine  and  plague. 
Know,  ye  judges,  that  ye  are  watched  by  myriads  of  Jove's  immortal 
spirits,  and  his  own  all-seeing  eye  is  upon  you.  To  the  brutes  have  the 
gods  given  the  law  of  force — to  men  the  law  of  justice.  Excellence  is 
not  to  be  acquired,  O  Perses,  except  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow.  Labour 
is  pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  brings  no  shame :  honest  industry  alone 
gives  lasting  satisfaction.  Beware  of  wrongful  acts ;  honour  the  gods ; 
hold  fast  good  friends  and  good  neighbours ;   be  not  misled  by  an  im- 

^  I  pass  over  the  short  proismium  to  Zeus,  as  it  was  rejected  by  roost  of  the 
aodent  critics,  and  probably  was  only  one  of  the  introductory  strains  which  the 
^«iodean  rbapsodists -could  prefix  to  the  Works  and  Days. 
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provklent  wife ;  and  provide  yourself  with  a  plentiful,  but  not  too  nume- 
rous an  offspring,  and  you  will  be  blessed  with  prosperity." 

With  these  and  similar  rules  of  economy  (of  which  many  are,  perhs^)s, 
rather  adapted  to  the  wants  of  daily  life  than  noble  and  elevated)  the  first 
part  of  the  poem  concludes ;  its  object  being  to  improve  the  character  and 
habits  of  Perses,  to  deter  him  from  seeking  riches  by  litigation,  and  to 
incite  him  to  a  life  of  labour  as  the  only  source  of  permanent  prosperity. 
Mythical  narratives,  fables,  descriptions,  and  moral  apophthegms,  partly 
of  a  proverbial  kind,  are  ingeniously  chosen  and  combined  so  as  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  the  principal  idea. 

In  the  second  part,  Hesiod  shows  Perses  the  succession  in  which  his 
labours  must  follow  if  he  determines  to  lead  a  life  of  industry.  Observing 
the  natural  order  of  the  seasons,  he  begins  with  the  time  of  ploughing 
and  sowing,  and  treats  of  the  implements  used  in  these  processes,  the 
plough  and  the  beasts  which  draw  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
a  prudent  husbandman  may  employ  the  winter  at  home,  when  the 
labours  of  the  field  are  at  a  stand ;  adding  a  description  of  the  storms 
and  cold  of  a  Boeotian  winter,  which  several  modem  critics  have 
(though  probably  without  sufficient  ground)  considered  as  exaggerated, 
and  have  therefore  doubted  its  genuineness.  With  the  first  api^earanee 
of  spring  follows  the  dressing  and  cutting  of  the  vines,  and,  at  the  rising 
of  the  Pleiades  (in  the  first  half  of  our  May),  the  reaping  of  the  grain. 
The  poet  then  tells  us  how  the  hottest  season  should  be  employed,  wheu 
the  corn  is  threshed.  The  vintage,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
ploughing,  concludes  the  circle  of  these  rural  occupations. 

But  as  the  poet  s  object  was  not  to  describe  the  charms  of  a  country 
life,  but  to  teach  all  the  means  of  honest  gain  which  were  then  open  to 
the  Ascrsan  countryman,  he  next  proceeds,  after  having  completed  the 
subject  of  husbandry,  to  treat  with  equal  detail  that  of  navigation. 
Here  we  perceive  how,  in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  Bosotian  farmer 
himself  shipped  the  oveqilus  of  his  corn  and  wine,  and  transported  it 
to  countries  where  these  products  were  less  abundant.  If  the  poet  had 
had  any  other  kind  of  trade  in  view,  he  would  have  been  more  explicit 
upon  the  subject  of  the  goods  to  be  exported,  and  would  have  stated  how  a 
husbandman  like  Perses  was  to  procure  them.  Hesiod  recommends  for 
a  voyage  of  this  kind  the  late  part  of  the  summer,  on  the  50th  day  after 
the  summer  solstice,  when  there  was  no  work  to  be  done  in  the  6eld, 
and  when  the  weather  in  the  Greek  seas  is  the  most  certain. 

All  these  precepts  relating  to  the  works  of  industry  interrupt,  some- 
what suddenly,  the  succession  of  economical  rules  for  the  management 
of  a  family*.     The  poet  now  sptaks  of  the  time  of  life  when  a  man 

*  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  verses  relating  to  marriage  (697 — 705, 

•d.  Qdttlmg)  could  be  placed  before  M«f/t«yi»«fr  ll  irdis  ttn  (376).     Then  al)  the  pru- 

teitial   maxims  ri'lating  to  neighbours,    friends,   wife,    and  children,  would  be 

'ained  l>efore  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  the  subsequent  rules  of  domestic 

iOmy  would  all  refer  tu  the  maxim,  tu  )'  •«*«»  mfmnlTm  ua»dpm  m^^Xmyftiff  iTv«i. 
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»brjiikl  take  a  wife,  and  how  he  shou1<l  look  out  for  her.  He  then 
cspedally  recommends  to  all  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  immortal  gods 
walch  over  the  actions  of  men;  in  all  intercourse  with  others  to  keep 
the  tongue  from  idle  and  provoking  words  ;  and  to  preserve  a  certain 
purity  and  care  in  the  commonest  occurrences  of  every-^lay  life.  At 
the  same  time  he  gives  many  curious  precepts,  which  resemble 
sacerdotal  rules,  with  respect  to  the  decorum  to  be  observed  in  acts  of 
worship,  and,  moreover,  have  much  in  common  with  the  symbolic  rules 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  ascribed  a  deep  and  spiritual  import  to 
many  unimportant  acts  of  common  life. 

Of  a  very  similar  nature  is  the  last  part  of  this  poem,  which  treats  of 
the.days  on  which  it  is  expedient  or  inexpedient  to  do  this  or  that  busi- 
ness. These  precepts,  which  do  not  relate  to  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  to  the  course  of  each  lunar  month,  are  exclusively  of  a  super- 
stitious character,  and  are  in  great  part  connected  with  the  different 
worships  which  were  celebrated  upon  these  days :  but  our  knowledge  is  far 
too  insufficient  to  explain  them  all*. 

If  we  regard  the  connexion  of  this  poem,  as  indicated  by  the  heads 
which  we  have  mentioned,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  whole  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  conformable  to 
the  poet's  view  of  turning  his  brother  Perses  from  his  scheme  of  enrich- 
ing himself  by  unjust  lawsuits,  and  of  stimulating  him  to  a  life  of  la- 
borious husbandry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
poet  has  failed  in  producing  so  perfect  an  agreement  of  the  several 
members  of  his  work,  that  by  their  combination  they  form,  as  it  were, 
one  body.  Indeed,  the  separate  parts  have  of\en  very  little  connexion 
with  each  other,  and  are  only  introduced  by  announcements  such 
as  these,  **  Now,  if  thou  wilt,  I  will  tell  another  story;"  or,  *'  Now  I  will 
relate  a  fable  to  the  kings,*'  &c.  This  plainly  shows  much  less  art  in 
composition  than  is  displayed  in  the  Homeric  poems;  the  reason  of 
wliich  was  the  far  greater  difficulty  wluch  must  have  been  felt  at  that 
time  of  forming  general  reflections  upon  life  into  a  connected  whole, 
than  of  relating  a  great  heroic  event. 

Yet  in  the  general  tone  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  sentiments  which  it 
displays,  a  sufficient  uniformity  is  not  wanting.  We  feel,  .as  we  read  it, 
that  we  are  transported  back  to  an  age  of  primitive  simplicity,  in  which 
even  the  wealthy  man  does  not  disdain  to  increase  his  means  by  the 
labour  of  his  own  hands ;  and  an  attention  to  economical  cares  was  not 
considered  ignoble,  as  it  was  among  the  later  Grreeks,  who  from  hus- 
bandmen  became   mere  politicians.      A   coarse   vein  of  homely  good 

*  On  the  seventh  day  the  pi>et  himself  remarks  the  connexion  with  Apollo.  The 
r««^  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  month  is  a  day  on  which  evils  are  to  be 
feared :  it  was  cuusidered  as  the  birthday  of  the  toil-worn  Hercules.  On  the  1 7th 
the  corn  is  to  be  brought  to  the  threshing  floor:  the  1 7th  of  Botkiromion  was  the 
sacrificial  day  of  IX*meter  and  Cora  at  Athens  (Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  Gt.No.  523\ 
and  a  great  day  of  the  Eleuvinia. 
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sense,  nay,  even  a  dash  of  interested  calculating  shrewdness,  which 
were  deeply  rooted  in  the  Greek  character,  are  combined  with 
lionourable  principles  of  justice,  eiq)ressed  in  nervous  apophthegms 
and  striking  images.  When  we  consider  that  the  poet  was  brought 
up  in  these  hereditary  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  moreover  that  he  was 
deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  laborious  exertion,  we 
shall  easily  comprehend  how  strongly  an  event  such  as  that  in  which 
he  was  concerned  with  his  brother  Perses  was  calculated  to  strike 
his  mind;  and  from  the  contrast  which  it  offered  to^his  convictions, 
to  induce  him  to  make  a  connected  exposition  of  them  in  a  poem. 
This  brings  us  to  the  true  source  of  the  Didactic  Epos^  which  never 
can  proceed  from  a  mere  desire  to  instruct ;  a  desire  which  has  no 
connexion  with  poetry.  Genuine  didactic  poetry  always  proceeds 
from  some  great  and  powerful  idea,  which  has  something  so  absorbing 
and  attractive  that  the  mind  strives  to  give  expression  to  it.  In  the  Works 
and  Days  this  fundamental  idea  is  distinctly  perceptible  ;  the  decrees 
and  institutions  of  the  gods  protect  justice  among  men,  they  have  made 
labour  the  only  road  to  prosperity,  and  have  so  ordered  the  year  that 
every  work  has  its  appointed  season,  the  sign  of  which  is  discerniUe  by 
man.  In  announcing  these  immutable  ordinances  and  eternal  laws, 
the  poet  himself  is  impressed  with  a  lofly  and  solemn  feeling,  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  sort  of  oracular  tone,  and  in  the  sacerdotal  style 
with  which  many  exhortations  and  precepts  are  delivered*.  We  have 
remarked  this  priestly  character  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  poem, 
and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  many  in  antiquity  should  annex  to  the 
last  verse,  **  Observing  the  omens  of  birds,  and  avoiding  transgressions," 
another  didactic  epic  poem  of  the  same  school  of  poetry  upon  divination  t. 
It  is  stated  that  this  poem  treated  chiefly  of  the  fli^t  and  cries  of 
birds;  and  it  agrees  with  this  statement,  that  Hesiod,  according  to 
Pausanias,  learned  divination  among  the  Acamanians :  the  Acarnanian 
families  of  diviners  deriving  their  descent  from  Melampus,  whose  ears, 
when  a  boy,  were  licked  by  serpents,  whereupon  he  immediately  under- 
stood the  language  of  the  birds. 

A  greater  loss  than  this  supplement  on  divination  is  another  poem 
of  the  same  school,  called  the  Letsona  of  Chiron  (Xc/pii^voc  vroO^cai), 
as  this  was  in  some  measure  a  companion  or  counterpart  to  the  Works 
and  Days.  For  while  the  extant  poem  keeps  wholly  within  the  circle 
of  the  yearly  occupations  of  a  Boeotian  husbandman,  the  lost  one  repre- 
sented the  wise  Centaur,  in  his  grotto  upon  Mount  Pelion,  instructing  the 
young  Achilles  in  all  the  knowledge  befitting  a  yoimg  prince  and  hero. 

*  We  allude  i>articularly  to  the  ftiy  9^n  ni^n  of  Hesiod,  and  the  fuytt  viririi 
K^mVi  of  the  Pythia :  and  to  the  truly  oracular  expreiisiona  o£  the  Works  and  Days, 
as,  the  '*  branch  of  five,"  <ri»r«^«i,  for  the  **  hand ;"  the  **  day-sleeper,"  ifAt^^juirH 
mn^,  for  the  thie^  &c. :  on  which  see  QottUng's  Hesiod,  Praef.  p.  xv. 

f  Twrut  WAyi^»»i  rtnt  t^  i^Mptrnmrntt  irtnk  *A<r«XA«MM«r  i  '?•)«•>  •/•riT.— Proclus 
the  Works  and  Days^  at  the  end.,  v.  824. 
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We  might  not  improperly  apply  to  this  poem  the  name  of  a  German 
poem  of  the  middle  ages,  and  call  it  a  Greek  Rittertpitgd. 

§  3.  We  now  follow  this  school  of  poetry  to  the  great  attempt  of 
forming  from  the  Greek  legends  respecting  the  gods  a  connected  and 
regular  pictore  of  their  origin  and  powers,  and  in  general  of  the  entire 
polytheism  of  the  Greeks.  The  Tfuogony  of  Hesiod  is  not,  indeed,  to 
be  despised  as  a  poem;  besides  many  singular  legends,  it  contains 
thoughts  and  descriptions  of  a  lofly  and  imposing  character ;  but  for  the 
history  of  the  religious  faith  of  Greece  it  is  a  production  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  notions  concerning  the  gods,  their  rank,  and  their  affini- 
ties, which  had  arisen  in  so  much  greater  variety  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Greece  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  ancient  world,  found 
in  the  Theogony  a  test  of  their  general  acceptance.  Every  legend 
wlikh  ooold  not  be  brought  into  agreement  with  this  poem  sank  into 
the  obscurity  of  mere  local  tradition,  and  lived  only  in  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  Arcadian  district,  or  the  ministers 
of  MHne  temple,  under  the  form  of  a  strange  and  marvellous  tale, 
which  was  cherished  with  the  greater  fondness  because  its  uncon- 
formity with  the  received  theogony  gave  it  the  charm  of  mystery*.  It 
was  through  Hesiod  that  Greece  first  obtained  a  kind  of  rdigiotts  code^ 
which,  although  without  external  sanctions  or  priestly  guardians  ai|d 
interpreters  (such  as  the  Vedas  had  in  the  Brahmans,  and  the  Zenda- 
vesta  in  the  Magians),  must  have  produced  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  religious  condition  of  the  Greeks ;  inasmuch  as  it  impressed  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  agreement,  and  as  the  notions  prevalent  among 
the  most  powerful  races,  and  at  the  most  renowned  temples,  were  em- 
bodied by  the  poet  with  great  skill.  Hence  Herodotus  was  justified 
in  saying  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  had  tnaiie  the  theogony  of  the 
Greeks,  had  assigned  the  names,  offices,  and  occupations  of  the  gods, 
and  had  determined  their  forms. 

According  to  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  deity,  who 
governs  the  world  with  omnipotence,  and  guides  the  destinies  of  man 
with  omniscience,  is  yet  without  one  attribute,  which  is  the  most 
essential  to  our  idea  of  the  godhead — eternity.  The  gods  of  the 
Greeks  were  too  closely  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  the  world 
to  be  exempt  from  the  law  by  which  large,  shapeless  masses  are  de- 
veloped into  more  and  more  perfect  forms.  To  the  Greeks  the  gods 
of  Olympus  were  rather  the  summit  and  crowning  point  of  organized 
and  animate  life,  than  the  origin  of  the  universe.  Thus  Zeui^  who 
must  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  deity  of  the  Greeks,  was  doubtless, 
long  before  the  time  of  Homer  or  Hesiod,  called  Cronion,  or  Cronides, 

*  Nombers  of  thete  fables^  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Theo^ny,  were, 
89  we  know  from  Pautanias,  in  currency,  especially  in  Arcadia;  but  how  little  should 
wc-  kaow  of  them  from  writers  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  entire  natids.  The 
Attic  tragedians  likewise,  in  their  accbunts  of  the  affinities  of  the  gods,  follow  th« 
Hesiodean  Theogony  far  mure  than  the  local  worships  and  legends  of  Attica. 
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which,  according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation,  means  the  ^^  Son 
of  the  Ancient  of  Days*;*'  and,  as  the  ruler  of  the  clear  heaven,  he  was 
derived  from  Uranwt,  or  heaven  itself  In  like  manner  all  the  other 
gods  were,  according  to  their  peculiar  attributes  and  character,  con- 
nected with  beings  and  appearances  which  seemed  the  most  ancient. 
The  relation  of  the  primitive  and  the  originating  to  the  recent  and 
the  dirived  was  always  conceived  under  the  form  of  generation  and 
hirth — the  universe  being  considered  to  have  a  life,  like  that  of  animals; 
and  hence  even  heaven  and  earth  were  imagined  to  have  an  animal 
organization.  The  idea  of  creationy  of  so  high  antiquity  in  the  east, 
and  so  early  known  to  the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Hebrews,  which  sup- 
posed the  Deity  to  have  formed  the  world  with  design,  as  an  earthly 
artificer  executes  his  work,  was  foreign  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  could 
only  arise  in  religions  which  ascribed  a  personal  existence  and  an  eter- 
nal duration  to  the  godhead.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  theogonies,  in  the 
vridest  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  accounts  of  the  descent  of  the  gods  — 
are  as  old  as  the  Greek  religion  itself;  and,  doubtless,  the  most  ancient 
bards  would  have  been  induced  to  adopt  and  expand  such  legends  in  their 
poems.  One  result  of  their  attempts  to  classify  the  theogonic  beings, 
18  the  race  of  Titam^  who  were  known  both  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and 
formed  a  link  between  the  general  personifications  of  parts  of  the 
universe  and  the  human  forms  of  the  Olympic  gods,  by  whose  might 
they  were  supposed  to  be  hurled  into  the  depths  of  Tartarus. 

Surrounded  as  he  was  by  traditions  and  ancient  poems  of  this  kind,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Hesiod  (as  many  moderns  have  con- 
ceived) to  form  his  entire  Theogony  upon  abstract  philosophical  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  concerning  the  powers  of  matter  and  mind :  if  his  sys- 
tem had  been  invented  by  himself,  it  would  not  have  met  with  such 
ready  acceptance  from  succeeding  generations.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Hesiod  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mere  collector  of  scattered  traditions 
or  fragments  of  earlier  poems,  which  he  repeated  almost  at  random, 
vnthout  being  aware  of  their  hidden  connexion  :  the  choice  which  he 
made  among  different  versions  of  the  same  fable,  and  his  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  parts,  are  of  themselves  a  sufficient  proof  that  he 
was  guided  by  certain  fundamental  ideas,  and  that  he  proceeded  upon  a 
connected  view  of  the  formation  of  outward  nature. 

To  make  this  position  more  clear,  it  vnll  perhaps  be  most  advisi^le 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  primilive  beingi  which,  according  to  the 
Theogony,  preceded  the  race  of  the  Titans ;  vnth  the  view  of  showing 
the  consistency  and  connexion  of  Hesiod's  notions  :  for  the  rest,  a  more 
general  survey  will  suffice. 

«  \V  hatever  doubti  mav  exist  with  regard  to  the  etymology  of  xt**^  (whether 
the  name  comet  from  M^»tw,  or  it  allied  with  »^»«(),  yet  everything  stated  of  him 
agrees  with  this  conception,  his  dominiun  during  the  golden  age,  the  repreventatioii 
of  a  simple  patriarchal  life  at  the  festiral  of  the  Kf««Mi,  Cronus  as  the  ruler  of  the 
depajti  d  heroes,  &c. 
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** First  of  all  (the  Theogony,  stricily  so  ca1le<l,  begins)  was  Chaos'*  ; 
thai  is,  the  abysw,  in  which  all  peculiar  shape  and  ficrure  is  lost,  and  of 
which  we  arrive  at  the  conception  by  excluding  all  idea  of  definite  form. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that,  as  Hesiod  represents  other  beings  as  spring- 
ing out  of  Chaos,  he  must  have  meant  by  tliis  word  not  mere  empty 
space,  but  a  confused  mixture  of  material  atoms,  instinct  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  life.  "  Afterwards  arose  (that  is  from  Chaos)  the  wide-bosomed 
Earth,  ihe  firm  resting-place  of  all  things ;  and  gloomy  Tartara  in  the 
depth  of  the  Earth;  and  Eros,  the  fairest  of  the  immortal  godsf." 
The  Earth,  the  mother  of  all  living  things,  according  to  the  notion  of 
the  Greeks  and  many  oriental  countries,  is  conceived  to  arise  out  of  the 
dark  abyss ;  her  foundations  are  in  the  depth  of  night,  and  her  surface 
is  the  soil  upon  which  light  and  life  exist  Tartara  is,  as  it  were,  only 
the  dark  tide  of  the  Earth ;  by  which  it  still  remains  connected  with 
Chaos.  As  the  Earth  and  Tartara  represent  the  brute  matter  of  Chaos 
in  a  more  perfect  form,  so  in  Eros  the  li\ing  spirit  appears  as  the 
principle  of  all  increase  and  development.  It  is  a  lofty  conception  of 
the  poet  c^  the  Theogony,  to  represent  the  God  of  Love  as  proceed- 
ing out  of  Chaos  at  the  beginning  of  all  things ;  though  probably 
this  thought  did  not  originate  vnth  him,  and  had  already  been  expressed 
in  ancient  hymns  to  Eros,  sung  at  Thespie.  Doubtless  it  is  not  an 
accidental  coincidence  that  this  city,  which  was  40  stadia  from  Ascra, 
should  have  possessed  the  most  renowned  temple  of  Eros  in  all  Greece ; 
and  that  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  Hesiod  should  have  given  to 
this  deity  a  dignity  and  importance  of  which  the  Homeric  poems  con- 
tain no  trace.  But  it  appears  that  the  poet  was  satisfied  with  borrowing 
this  thought  from  the  Thespian  hymns  without  applying  it  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  poem.  For  although  it  is  doubtless  implied  that 
all  the  following  marriages  and  births  of  the  gods  spring  from  the  in- 
fluence of  Eros,  the  poet  nevertheless  omits  expressly  to  mention  its 
operation.  *'  Out  of  Chaos  came  £re6u«,"  the  darkness  in  the  depths 
of  the  Ekrth,  *'  and  black  Night,*  the  darkness  which  passes  over  the 
surface  of  the  Earth.  *'  From  the  union  of  Night  and  Erebus  pro- 
ceeded JEther  and  Day"  It  may  perhaps  appear  strange  that  these 
dark  children  of  Chaos  bring  forth  the  ever-shining  iEther  of  the 
highest  heavens,  and  the  bright  daylight  of  the  earth ;  this,  however, 
is  only  a  consequence  of  the  general  law  of  development  observed  in  the 
Theogony,  that  the  dim  and  shapeless  is  the  prior  in  point  of  time ; 
and  that  the  world  is  perpetually  advancing  from  obscurity  to  bright- 

*  X,»»93  litermlly  lynonymoui  with  x'^f^  chasm. 

t  Plato  and  Ariatotle  in  their  quotations  of  thii  passaf^  omit  Tartara  (also  called 
Tartarus) ;  but  probably  only  because  it  has  not  so  much  importance  amon^  the 
^ineipia  wrtuntii  as  the  others.  Tartara  could  also  be  considered  as  included  under 
the  Earth,  as  it  is  also  called  Ti^a^m  yminu  But  the  poet  of  the  Theogony  must 
have  stated  his  origin  in  this  place  ;  as  lower  down  he  describes  Typhous  as  the 
son  of  the  Kaith  and  Tartarus. 
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ness.  Light  bursting  from  the  bosom  of  darkness  is  a  beautiful  image, 
which  recurs  in  the  cosmogonies  of  other  ancient  nations.  "  The  Earth 
then  first  produced  the  starry  heaven,  of  equal  extent  with  herself,  that 
it  might  co\er  her  all  round,  so  as  to  be  for  ever  a  firm  resting-place  for 
the  gods  ;  and  also  the  far-ranging  mountains,  the  lovely  abodes  of  the 
nymphs."  As  the  hills  are  elevations  of  the  Earth,  so  the  Heaven  is  con- 
ceived as  a  firmament  spread  over  the  Earth  \  which,  according  to  the 
general  notion  above  stated,  would  have  proceeded,  and,  as  it  were, 
grown  out  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  various  fertilizing 
and  animating  influences  which  the  Earth  receives  from  the  Heaven,  the 
Greeks  were  led  to  conceive  Earth  and  Heaven  as  a  married  pair*,  whose 
descendants  form  in  the  Theogony  a  second  great  generation  of  deities 
But  another  offspring  of  the  Earth  is  first  mentioned.  "  The  Earth 
also  bore  the  roaring  swelling  sea,  the  PontuSy  without  the  joys  of  mar 
riage.**  By  expressly  remarking  of  Pontus  that  the  Earth  produced 
him  alone  without  love,  although  the  other  beings  just  enumerated 
sprung  from  the  Earth  singly,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  his  rough 
and  unkindly  nature.  It  is  the  wild,  waste  salt  sea,  separated  at 
its  very  origin  from  the  streams  and  springs  of  fresh  water,  which 
supply  nourishment  to  vegetation  and  to  animal  life.  These  are  all 
made  to  descend  from  Ocean^'  who  is  called  the  eldest  of  the  Titans. 
These,  together  with  the  Cyclopes  and  HccatoncheireSy  were  prodticed 
by  the  union  of  Earth  and  Heaven  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark 
of  them  that  the  Titans,  according  to  the  notions  of  Hesiod,  represent  a 
system  of  things  in  which  elementary  beings,  natural  powers,  and  notions 
of  order  and  regularity  are  united  into  a  whole.  The  Cyclopes  de- 
note the  transient  disturbances  of  this  order  by  storms,  and  the  Heca- 
toncheires,  or  the  hundred-handed  giants,  signify  the  fearful  power  of 
tlvc  greater  revolutions  of  nature. 

The  subsequent  arrangement  of  the  poem  depends  on  its  mixed 
genealogical  and  narrative  character.  As  soon  as  a  new  generation  of 
gods  is  produced,  the  events  are  related  through  which  it  overcame 
the  earlier  race  and  obtained  the  supremacy.  Tlius,  afler  the  Titans 
and  their  brethren,  the  Cyclopes  and  Hecatoncheires,  are  enumerated,  it 
is  related  how  Cronus  deprives  his  father  of  the  power,  by  producing 
new  beings,  of  supplanting  those  already  in  existence  ;  whereupon  follow 
the  races  of  the  other  primitive  beings.  Night  and  Pontus.  Then  suc- 
ceed the  descendants  of  the  Titans.  In  speaking  of  Cronus,  the  poet 
relates  how  Zeus  was  preserved  from  being  devoured  by  his  father,  and 
of  lapetus,  how  his  son  Prometheus  incensed  Zeus  by  coming  for- 
ward as  the  patron  of  the  human  race,  though  not  for  their  benefit. 
Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  which  Zeus  and  his 
kindred,  assisted  by  the  Hecatoncheires^  waged  against  the  Titans  ;  with 

*  The  same  notion  had  prevailed,  though  in  a  less  distinct  form,  in  tlic  early 
religion  of  outward  nature  amun^^  the  Greeks.     See  above  ch.  ii.  }  4.  (p.  14). 
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the  deflcripikm  of  the  dreadful  abode  of  Tartara,  in  wliich  the  Titanfl 
were  imprisoTied.  This  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  appears  to  be  over- 
loaded by  additions  of  rhapsodists.  A  n  afterpiece  to  the  battle  of  the 
Titans  is  the  rebellion  of  Typhosus  (born  of  the  Earth  and  Tartara) 
agminsi  Zeus.  The  descendants  of  Zeus  and  the  Olympian  gods,  united 
with  him,  formed  the  last  part  of  the  original  Theogony. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  simplicity  of  this  plan,  we  may  yet  remark 
a  number  of  refinements  which  show  a  maturely  considered  design  on 
the  part  of  tlie  poet.  For  instance,  Hesiod  might  have  connected  the 
descendants  of  Night  (born  without  marriage)*  with  the  children 
which  she  bore  to  Erebus,  namely  iEther  and  Dayf.  But  he  relates 
fint  the  battle  of  Cronus  against  Uranus,  and  the  mutilation  of  the 
latter;  whereby  the  first  interruption  of  the  peaceable  order  of  the 
world  is  caused,  and  angler  and  curses,  personified  by  the  Furies,  are 
iDtrodoced  into  the  world.  The  mutilation,  however,  of  Uranus  caused 
the  production  of  the  Melise,  or  Nymphs  of  the  Ash  Trees,  that  is,  the 
migfatiesl  productions  of  vegetation ;  the  Giants,  or  most  powerful  beings 
of  human  form ;  and  the  Goddess  of  Love  herself.  It  is  not  till  afler 
this  disturbance  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  that  Night  produces 
from  her  dark  bosom  those  beings,  such  as  Death,  and  Strife,  and  Woe, 
and  Blame,  which  are  connected  with  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  Like- 
wise the  race  of  Pontus,  so  rich  in  monsters,  with  which  the  heroes  were 
to  fight  their  fiercest  battles,  are  properly  introduced  afler  the  first  deed 
of  violence  upon  Uranus.  It  is  also  evidently  by  design  that  the  two 
Titans,  Cronus  and  lapetus,  also  named  together  by  Homer,  are,  in  the 
geneakig^  of  their  descendants  {,  arranged  in  a  different  order  than  at 
the  first  mention  of  the  Titans  §.  In  the  latter  passage  Cronus  is 
the  youngest  of  all,  just  as  Zeus  is  in  Hesiod  the  youngest  among  his 
brodiers;  whilst  in  Homer  he  reigns  by  the  right  of  primogeniture. 
But  Hesiod  supposes  the  world  to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  develop- 
ment ;  and  as  the  sons  overcome  the  fathers,  so  also  the  youngest  sons 
are  the  most  powerful,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  race  of  lapetus,  which  refers  exclusively  to 
the  attributes  tind  destinies  of  mankind ||,  is  placed  after  the  de- 
scendants of  Cronus,  from  whom  the  Olympic  gods  proceed ;  because  the 
actions  and  destinies  of  those  human  Titans  are  entirely  determined  by 

•  V.211,  weq.  t  V.  124.  ♦  v.  453,  507.  (  v.  132,  ief, 

II  In  the  genealogy  of  lapettis  in  the  Theogony  are  preserved  remains  of  an 
ancient  poem  on  the  /ot  of  mankind,  lapetus  nimself  is  the  "  fallen  man'*  (from 
MVTM,  root  I  An),  the  human  race  deprived  of  their  former  happiness.  Of  his  tons. 
Atlas  and  Menoetius  represent  the  ^vfMt  of  the  human  soid :  Atlas  (from  rkhmt, 
TAA),  the  enduring  and  obstinate  spirit,  to  whom  the  gods  allot  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens ;  and  Menoetius  {Mtiut  and  Jr^c),  the  unconquerable  and  confident  spirit,  whom 
Zeus  hurls  into  Erebus.  Prometheut  and  Epirnftheut,  on  the  other  hand>  personify 
Mvr;  the  former  prudent  foresight,  the  latter  the  worlhless  knowledge  which  comes 
after  the  deed.  And  the  gods  contrive  it  so  that  whatever  benefits  a:e  gained  fur  the 
human  racn  ty  the  former  arcl  ost  to  it  again  through  his  brother. 
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their  relation  to  the  Olympians,  who  have  resened  t*)  themselves  alone  a 
constantly  equal  measure  of  prosperity,  and  act  jointly  in  repelling  with 
equal  se\erity  the  hold  attempts  of  the  lapetids. 

Although  therefore  this  poem  is  not  merely  an  acciimulation  of  raw 
materials,  but  contains  many  connected  thoughts,  and  is  formed  on  a 
well-digested  plan,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  neither  in  the  Theogony 
nor  in  the  Works  and  Days  can  that  perfect  art  of  composition  be  found 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Hesiod  has  not  only 
faithfully  preserved  the  ancient  tradition,  and  introduced  without  altera- 
tion into  his  poetry  many  time-honoured  sayings,  and  many  a  verse  of 
earlier  songs,  but  he  also  seems  to  have  borrowed  long  passages,  and  even 
entire  hymns,  when  they  happened  to  suit  the  plan  of  his  poem;  and  with- 
out gready  changing  their  form.  Thus  it  is  remarkable  that  the  battle 
of  the  Titans  does  not  begin  (as  it  would  be  natural  to  expect)  with  the 
resolution  of  Zeus  and  the  other  Olympians  to  wage  war  against  the 
Titans,  but  with  the  chaining  of  Briareus  and  the  other  Hecatoncheires 
by  Uranus ;  nor  is  it  until  the  poet  has  related  how  Zeus  set  free  these 
Hecatoncheires,  by  the  advice  of  the  Earth,  that  we  are  introduced  to 
the  battle  with  the  Titans,  which  has  already  been  some  time  going  on. 
And  this  part  of  the  Theogony  concludes  with  the  Hecatoncheires  being 
set  by  the  gods  to  watch  over  the  imprisoned  Titans,  and  Briareus,  by 
his  marriage  with  Cymopoleia,  becoming  the  son-in-law  of  Poseidon. 
This  Briareus,  who  in  Homer  is  also  called  iEgson,  and  represents  the 
violent  commotions  and  heavings  of  the  sea,  was  a  being  who  in  many 
places  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of  Poseidon*, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  temples  of  this  god  hymns  were 
sung  celebrating  him  its  the  vanquisher  of  the  Titans,  one  of  which 
Hesiod  may  have  taken  as  the  foundation  of  his  narrative  of  the  battle 
of  the  Titans. 

It  seems  likewise  evident  that  the  Theogony  has  been  in  many  places 
interpolated  by  rhapsodists,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  in  a  poem 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  Enumerations  of  names  always  offered 
facilities  for  this  insertion  of  new  verses ;  as,  for  example,  the  list  of 
streams  in  the  Theogony,  which  are  called  sons  of  the  Oceanf . 
Among  these  we  miss  exactly  those  rivers  which  we  should  expect  most 
to  find,  the  Boeotian  Asopus  and  Cephisus ;  and  we  Bnd  several  which 
at  any  rate  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Homeric  geography,  such  as  the 
Ister,  the  Eridanus,  and  the  Nile,  no  longer  the  rfver  of  Egypt,  as  in 
Homer,  but  under  its  more  modem  name.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, however,  is  that  in  this  brief  list  of  rivers,  the  passage  of 
Homer  I  which  names  eight  petty  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains 
of  Ida  to  the  coast,  has  been  so  closely  followed,  that  seven  of  them 

*  Poveifluu,  from  «Ty«f<  which  signifies  waves  in  a  state  of  agitation,  was  &Uo 
called  AtymTf  and  Aiymi^t. 

t  V.  338,  teq,  I  Iliad,  xii.  26. 
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■re  named  in  Hesiod.  This  seems  to  prove  inoontestably  that  the 
Tlieogony  has  been  inteq^olated  by  rhapsodists  who  were  familiar  with 
tha  Homeric  poems  as  well  as  with  those  of  Hesiod. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Theogouy  originally  terminated 
with  the  races  of  the  Olympian  gods,  that  is,  at  v.  962 ;  the  part  which 
fellows  being  only  added  in  order  to  make  a  transition  to  another  and 
longer  poem,  which  the  rhapsodists  appended  as  a  kind  of  continuation 
to  the  Theogony.  For  it  seems  manifest  that  a  composer  of  genealogical 
legends  of  this  kind  would  ncit  be  likely  to  celebrate  the  goddesses  who, 
**  joined  in  love  with  mortal  men,  had  borne  godlike  child reu*'  (which  is 
the  subject  c(f  the  last  part  in  the  extant  version),  if  he  had  not  also 
intended  to  sing  of  the  gods  who  with  mortal  women  had  begotten 
mighty  heroes  (a  far  more  frequent  event  in  Greek  mythology).  The 
god  Dionysus,  and  Hercules,  received  among  the  gods  (both  of  whom 
sprang  from  an  alliance  of  this  kind),  are  indeed  mentioned  in  a  former 
part  of  the  poem*.  But  there  remain  many  other  horoes,  whose 
genealogy  is  not  traced,  of  far  greater  importance  than  Medeiup,  Phocus, 
.Cneas,  and  many  other  sons  of  goddesses.  Moreover,  the  extant 
concluding  verses  of  the  Theogony  furnish  a  complete  proof  that  a 
poem  of  this  description  was  annexed  to  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  women 
whom  the  Muses  are  in  these  last  verses  called  on  to  celebrate  t  can  be 
no  other  than  the  mortal  beauties  to  whom  the  gods  came  down  from 
heaven.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  lost  poem  of  Hesiod  something  will 
be  said  hereafler. 

Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  upon  that  part  of  the  Theogony  which 
has  furnished  so  intricate  a  problem  to  the  higher  department  of  criti- 
cism, viz.,  the  procsmiunij  as  it  is  only  afler  having  taken  a  general 
view  of  the  whole  poem  that  we  can  hope  to  succeed  in  ascertaining^  the 
original  form  of  this  part.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  this 
procemium,  with  its  disproportionate  length  (v.  I — 115),  its  intolerable 
repetition  of  the  same  or  very  similar  thoughts,  and  the  undeniable  in- 
coherences of  several  passages,  could  not  be  the  original  introduction  to 
the  Theogony ;  it  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  collection  of  idl  that  the 
Bceotian  bards  had  produced  in  praise  of  the  Muses.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary,  in  order  to  explain  how  this  confused  mass  was  formed, 
to  have  recourse  to  complicated  hypotheses ;  or  to  suppose  that  this  long 
procemium  was  designedly  formed  of  several  shorter  ones.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  a  much  simpler  explanation  may  be  found,  if  we  proceed 
upon   some  statements  preserved  in  ancient  authors!-      The  genuine 

♦  V.  940,  teq, 

f   Nv»  ^i  yuttutUif  pZXn  itu^an  iiiuivum  M$v^miy  &c. 

I  ElspfH:ially  the  statemeDt  in  Plutarch  (torn.  ii.  p  743^  C.  ed.  Frauoor.)  that  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  the  Muses  from  Htsiocl'v  poems  (viz.,  v.  36 — 67  in  our 
proem)  w.n suug  ax  a  separate  hymn;  and  the  statement  of  Aristophanes,  the  Alex- 
andrine  grammarian  (in  the  scholia  to  v.  68),  that  tlie  ascent  ui  tlie  A^nsi'S  to 
Olympus  followed  their  dances  on  Helicon. 
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prooemium  contained  the  beautiful  story  above  mentioQed  of  the  visit 
of  the  Muses  to  Helicon,  and  of  the  consecration  of  Hesiod  to  the  ofBce 
of  a  poet  by  the  gift  of  a  laurel  branch.  Next  after  this  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  passage  which  describes  the  return  of  the  Muses  to  Olympus, 
where  they  celebrate  their  father  Zeus  in  his  palace  as  the  vanquisher 
of  Cronus,  and  as  the  reigning  governor  of  the  world ;  which  might  be 
succeeded  by  the  address  of  the  poet  to  the  Muses  to  reveal  to  him  the 
descent  and  genealogies  of  the  gods.  Accordingly  the  verses  1 — 35, 
68 — 74,  104 — 115,  would  form  the  original  prooemium,  in  the  con- 
nexion of  which  there  is  nothing  objectionable,  except  that  the  last  in- 
vocation of  the  Muses  is  somewhat  overloaded  by  the  repetition  of  the 
same  thought  with  little  alteration.  Of  the  intervening  parts  one,  viz., 
V.  36 — 67,  is  an  independent  hymn,  which  celebrates  the  Muses  as 
Olympian  poetesses  produced  by  Zeus  in  Pieria  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Olympus,  and  has  no  particular  reference  to  the  Theogony.  For  the 
enumeration  contained  in  it  of  the  subjects  sung  by  the  Muses  in 
Olympus,  namely,  first,  songs  to  all  the  gods,  ancient  and  recent, 
then  hymns  to  Zeus  in  particular,  and,  lastly,  songs  upon  the  heroic 
races  and  the  battle  of  the  Giants,  comprehends  the  entire  range  of  the 
Boeotian  epic  poetry ;  nay,  even  the  poems  on  divination  of  the  school 
of  Hesiod  are  incidentally  mentioned*.  This  hymn  to  the  Muses 
was  therefore  pecidiarly  well  fitted  to  serve  not  only  as  a  separate 
epic  song,  but,  like  the  longer  Homeric  hymns,  to  open  the  contest  of 
Bceotian  minstrels  at  any  festival. 

But  the  Muses  were,  according  to  the  statement  of  this  procemiumf, 
celebrated  at  the  end  as  well  as  at  the  beginning ;  consequently  there 
must  have  been  songs  of  the  Bceotian  epic  poets,  in  which  they  returned 
to  the  Muses  from  the  peculiar  subject  of  their  composition.  For  a 
concluding  address  of  this  kind  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  that  the  poet  should  address  himself  to  tlie  princes,  who  were  pre- 
eminent among  the  listening  crowd,  that  he  should  show  them  how 
much  they  stood  in  need  of  the  Muses  both  in  the  judgment-hall  and 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  (which  was  a  main  point  with 
Hesiod)  shovld  impress  upon  their  hearts  respect  for  the  deities  of 
poetry  and  their  servants.  Precisely  of  this  kind  is  the  other  passage 
inserted  in  the  original  procemium,  v.  75 — 103,  which  would  have  pro- 
duced a  good  effect  at  tlie  close  of  the  Theogony  ;  by  bringing  back  the 
poetry,  which  had  so  long  treated  exclusively  of  the  genealogies  of  the 
gods,  to  the  realities  of  human  life ;  whereas,  in  the  introduction,  the  whole 
passage  is  entirely  out  of  place.  But  this  passage  could  not  remain  in 
the  place  to  which  it  belongs,  viz.,  after  v.  96*2,  because  the  part  relating 

Ibt*  goddesses  who  were  joined  in  love  with  mortal  men  was  inserted 

*,  in  order  that  the  mortal  women  who  had  been  loved  by  gods  might 

,  and  thus  the  Theogony  be  infinitely  prolonged.     Hence,  in 

38.     vfitnvrm  r«  r  litrti  ru  r  la'^i/Mtm  r^i  9^  iirru,  f  v.  34. 
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makings  an  editton  of  the  Tlieog^ny,  in  which  the  pieces  belon^in^  to 
it  were  introduced  into  the  series  of  the  poem,  nothing  remained 
but  to  insert  the  hymn  to  the  Muses  as  well  as  the  epilo^e  in  the 
proGemlum ;  an  adaptation  which,  however,  could  only  have  been  made 
in  an  age  when  the  true  feeling  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  had  nearly 
peflsed  away*. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  Theogony  and  the 
Works  and  Dap,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  great  resemblance 
in  the  style  and  character  of  the  two  pnems ;  but  who  shall  pretend  to 
dedde  that  this  resemblance  is  so  great  as  to  warrant  an  opinion  that 
these  poems  were  composed  by  an  individual,  and  not  by  a  succession 
of  minstrels?  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  author  of  the  71ieop:ony 
and  the  author  of  the  Works  and  Days  wish  to  be  considered  as  the 
same  person ;  viz.,  as  the  native  of  Helicon  who  had  been  trained  to  a 
country  life,  and  had  been  endowed  by  the  Muses  with  the  gift  of  poetry. 
Nor  can  it  be  donbted  that  the  original  Hesiod,  the  ancestor  of  this 
family  of  poets,  really  rose  to  poetry  from  the  occupations  of  common 
Kfe ;  although  his  successors  may  have  pursued  it  as  a  regular  pro- 
fesrion.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  domestic  and  economical  spirit  of 
the  poet  of  the  Works  appears  in  the  Theogony,  wherever  the  wide  dif- 
ference of  the  subjects  permits  it ;  as  in  the  legend  of  Prometheus  and 
EfHmetheus.  It  is  true  that  this  takes  a  somewhat  different  turn  in 
the  Theogony  and  in  the  Work^;  as  in  the  latter  it  is  the  casket 
brought  by  Pandora  from  which  proceed  all  human  ills,  while  in  the 
former  this  charming  and  divinely  endowed  maiden  brings  wt)e  into  the 
world  by  being  the  progenitress  of  the  female  sex.  Yet  the  ancient 
bard  views  the  evil  produced  by  women  not  in  a  moral  but  in  an  ecano- 
mical  light.  He  does  not  complain  of  the  se<Iuctions  and  passions  erf* 
which  they  are  the  cause,  but  laments  that  women,  like  the  drones  in  a 
hive,  consume  the  fruits  of  others*  industry'  instead  of  adding  to  the  sum. 

§  4.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  school  of  poetry  which  was 
accustrjmed  to  treat  the  weaker  sex  in  this  satiric  spirit  should  have 
produced  epics  of  the  heroic  mythology  which  pre-eminently  sang  the 
praises  c^  the  women  of  antiquity^  and  connected  a  large  i)art  of  the 
heroic  legends  with  renowned  names  of  heroines.  Yet  the  schc  ol 
of  Hesiod  might  probably  find  a  motive  in  existing  relations  and 
political  institutions  for  such  laudatory  catalogues  of  the  women  of 
early  times.  The  neighbours  of  the  Boeotians,  the  Locrians,  possessed 
a  nobility  consisting  of  a  hundred  families,  all  of  which  (according  to 
Poly  biust)  founded  their  title  to  nobility  upon  their  descent  from  heroines. 

*  That  thera  was  another  ami  wholly  differeut  version  of  the  Theoj^ony.  which 
contained  at  the  end  a  passage  deiivinjj;  the  origin  of  Hephsstus  and  Athene  from 
u  contest  of  Zeus  and  Here,  a{>j)ears  from  the  tebtimony  of  Chrysippus,  in  Galen  de 
Hippocratis  et  Plat»»nis  dogm.  lii.  8,  p.  349,  teq. 

t  xii  r^. 


■  ford 

■  by.^ 
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Pindar,  also,  in  the  ninth  Olympian  ode,  celebrates  Protogeneia  as  the 
ancestress  of  the  kings  of  Opus.  That  the  poetry  of  this  school  was  con- 
nected with  the  country  of  the  Locrians  also  appears  from  the  tradition 
mentioned  by  Thucydides^  that  Hesiod  died  and  was  buried  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Nemeius,  near  Oeneon.  The  district  of  Oeneon 
was  bordered  by  that  of  Naupactus,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
Locrians ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  grave  of  Hesiod,  mentioned 
in  the  territory  of  Naupactus t,  is  the  same  burying  place  as  that  near 
Oeneon.  Hence  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  Naupactus  was  also 
the  birth* place  of  an  epic  poem,  which  took  from  it  the  name  of  Nau- 
paclia^  and  in  which  women  c^  the  heroic  age  were  celebrated|. 
From  all  this  it  would  follow  that  it  was  a  Locrian  branch  of  the 
Hesiodean  school  of  poets  whence  proceeded  the  bard  by  whom 
the  Eoiae  were  composed.  This  large  poem,  called  the  EouBj  or 
the  Great  Eoub  {/uyaXac  *HoIai),  took  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  several  parts  of  it  all  began  with  the  words  rj  oitf^ 
aut  qualis.  Five  beginnings  of  this  kind  have  been  preserved 
which  have  this  in  common,  that  those  words  refer  to  some  heroine 
who,  beloved  by  a  god,  gave  birth  to  a  renowned  hero§.  Thence 
it  appears  that  the  whole  series  began  with  some  such  introduc- 
tion as  the  following:  ^'Such  women  never  will  be  seen  again  as 
were  those  of  former  times,  whose  beauty  and  charms  induced 
even  the  gods  to  descend  from  Olympus.''  Each  separate  part  then 
referred  to  this  exordium,  being  connected  with  it  by  the  constant 
lepetition  of  the  words  y  oiri  in  the  initial  verses.  The  most  con- 
siderable fragment  from  which  the  arrangement  of  the  individual  parts 
can  be  best  learnt*  is  the  56  verses  which  are  prefixed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  poem  on  the  shield  of  Hercules,  and  which,  as  is  seen  from  the 
first  verse,  belong  to  the  Eoise.  They  treat  of  Alcmene,  but  without 
relating  her  origin  and  early  life.  The  narrative  begins  from  the 
flight  of  Amphitryon  (to  whom  Alcmene  was  married)  from  his  home, 
and  her  residence  in  Thebes,  where  the  father  of  gods  and  men  de- 
scended nightly  from  Olympus  to  visit  her,  and  begot  Hercules, 
the  greatest  of  heroes.  Although  no  complete  history  of  Alcmene 
is  given,  the  prai^^e  of  her  beauty  and  grace,  her  understanding,  and  her 
conjugal  love  is  a  main  point  with  the  poet ;  and  we  may  also  perceive 

*  iii.  95.  t  Pausan.  ix,  38.  3. 

I  PautaniaH,  x.  38,  6,  uses  ol  it  the  expnrgsion  tm  ^ivmfdva  U  yv9eu»mt,  aod  else- 
where the  Ilesiudean  po^ni  is  railed  ra  \t  ywtuKm^  mUfUfu.  From  sinn^Ie  quotations 
it  appears  that,  i'l  the  Naupaclia,  the  danghti  th  of  Minyas,  as  well  as  Medea,  were 
particularly  celebrated,  and  that  frequent  mention  was  made  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts. 

§  The  extant  Vfrsew  (whlhcan  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  fragments  in  Gaiiu 
ford's  PoetSB  Minores,  an- 1  other  editions)  refer  to  CoronU^  the  mother  of  Asclepius 
by  ApoUu,  to  AfUiofte^  the  mother  of  Zethu«  and  Amphion  by  Zeus,  to  Mectomicc, 
the  mutlu'r  of  Euphemiis  by  PoHeidun,  and  tu  Cyrtmef  the  mother  of  Aristaeuy  by 
A|K>11j.    The  longer  fruj^mt'nt  r  lating  to  A/rmnte  ih  explained  in  the  text. 
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fnwi  exUni  fragments  of  the  continuation  of  this  section  of  the  Eoiie, 
that  in  the  relation  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  the  poet  frequently  re- 
curred to  Alcmene ;  and  her  relations  with  her  son,  her  admiration  of 
hb  heroic  valour,  and  her  gprief  at  the  lahours  imposed  upon  him,  were 
depicted  with  gpreat  tenderness  *.  From  this  specimen  we  may  form  a 
judgment  of  the  general  plan  which  was  followed  throughout  the  poem 
oTtheEoie. 

The  inquiry  into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  Eois  is  however 
rendered  more  difficult  hy  the  obscurity  which,  notwithstanding  much 
examination,  rests  upon  the  relation  of  this  poem  to  the  jcaroXoyoc 
yyyaiKAy^  the  Catalogues  of  tfomen.  For  this  latter  poem  is  some- 
timea  stated  to  be  the  same  as  the  Eoiffi  ;  and  for  example,  the 
fragment  on  Alcmene,  which,  from  its  beginning,  manifestly  belongs  to 
the  Eoi»,  is  in  the  Scholia  to  Hesiod  placed  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Catalogue ;  sometimes,  again,  the  two  poems  are  distinguished,  and  the 
statements  of  the  Eoiae  and  of  the  Catalogue  are  opposed  to  eachotherf. 
The  Catalogues  are  described  as  an  historical-genealogical  poem,  a  cha- 
racter quite  different  from  that  of  the  Eoiae,  in  which  only  such  women 
could  be  mentioned  as  were  beloved  by  the  gods :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Catalogues  resemlbled  the  Eoiie,  when  in  the  first  book  it  was  related 
that  Pandora,  the  first  woman  according  to  the  Legend  of  the  Theo- 
gony,  bore  Deucalion  to  Prometheus,  from  whom  the  progenitors  of  the 
Hellenic  nation  were  then  derived.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  sup- 
pose that  originally  the  Eoise  and  the  Catalogues  were  different  in  plan 
and  subject,  only,  that  both  were  especially  dedicated  to  the  celebration 
of  women  of  the  heroic  age,  and  that  this  then  caused  the  compilation 
of  a  version  in  which  both  poems  were  moulded  together  into  oue 
whole.  It  is  also  easy  to  comprehend  how  much  such  poems,  by  their 
unconnected  form,  would  admit  of  constant  additions,  supposing  only  that 
they  were  strung  together  by  genealogies  or  other  links;  and  it  need 
not  therefore  seem  surprising  that  the  Eoise,  the  foundation  of  which  had 
doubtless  been  laid  at  an  early  period,  still  received  additions  about  the 
40th  Olympiad.  The  part  which  referred  to  Cyrene,  a  Thessalian 
maid,  who  was  carried  off*  by  Apollo  into  Libya,  and  there  bore  Aris- 
teus,  was  certainly  not  written  before  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Cyrene  in  Libya  (Olymp.  37).     The  entire  Mythus  could  only  have 

^  A  beautiful  passage^  which  relates  to  this  point,  is  the  address  of  Alcmene  to 
hrf  son,  i  risM»,  il  ^X«  %n  9%  irtm^irmTtt  ttmi  «ff4rr«v  Ziav  IrimMt^t  irmvn^. 

On  the  firagments  of  this  part  of  the  Eoin,  see  Dorians,  toI.  i.  p.  540,  Engl 
Trantl. 

f  For  example,  in  the  scholia  to  ApoU.  Rhod.  11.191.  Moreover,  the  part  of  the  Eoi» 
ID  which  Conmis  was  celebrated  as  the  mother  of  Aiclepius,  was  in  contradiction  with 
the  KmrmJisyct  Atwiwrttkiv,  in  which  Ar^inoe,  the  dauf^hter  of  Leucippus,  according 
to  the  MessMuan  tradition,  was  the  mother  of  Asclepius,  as  appears  from  SchuL 
Theogon.  142. 
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originated  with  the  Rettlement  of  the  Greeks  of  Thera,  among  whom 
were  noble  families  of  Thessalian  origin. 

Of  the  remaining  poems  which  in  antiquity  went  by  the  name  of 
HesiocU  it  is  still  less  possible  to  give  a  complete  notion.  The  Mdam- 
podia  is  as  it  were  the  heroic  representation  of  that  divinatory  spirit  of 
the  Hesiodean  poetry,  the  didactic  forms  of  which  have  been  already 
mentioned.  It  treated  of  the  renowned  prince,  priest,  and  prophet  of 
<he  Argivesy  Melampus  ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  prophets  who 
were  celebrated  in  mythology  were  derived  from  this  Melampus,  the 
Hesiodean  poet,  ¥nth  his  predilection  for  genealogical  connexion,  pro- 
bably did  not  fail  to  embrace  the  entire  race  of  the  Melampodias. 

§  5.  The  JBgimius  of  Hesiod  shows  by  its  name  that  it  treated  of  the 
mythical  Prince  a^  the  Dorians,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  was  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Hercules,  whose  son  Hyllus  he  is  supposed  to  have 
adopted  and  brought  up  with  his  own  two  sons  Pamphylus  and  Dyman, 
a  legend  which  referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  Dorians  into  three 
PhylflB  or  tribes,  the  Hylleis,  Pamphylians,  and  Dymanes.  The  fic^g- 
ments  of  this  poem  also  show  that  it  comprehended  the  genealogical 
traditions  of  the  Dorians,  and  the  part  of  the  mythology  of  Hercules 
closely  allied  to  it ;  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  form  a  well-grounded 
idea  of  the  plan  of  this  Epos. 

An  interesting  kind  of  composition  attributed  to  Hesiod  are  the 
muUUr  epicif  in  which  not  a  whole  series  of  legends  or  a  complicated 
story  was  described,  but  some  separate  event  of  the  Heroic  Mythology, 
which  usually  consisted  more  in  bright  and  cheerful  descriptions  than 
in  actions  of  a  more  elevated  cast.  Of  this  kind  was  the  marriage  of 
CeyXy  the  well-known  Prince  of  Trachin,  who  was  also  allied  in  close 
amity  with  Hercules;  and  a  kindred  subject,  The  Epithalamium  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis.  We  might  also  mention  here  the  Descent  of  The- 
seu9  and  Pirithous  into  the  Infernal  Regions,  if  this  adventure  of  the 
two  heroes  was  not  merely  introductory,  and  a  description  of  Hades  in 
a  religious  spirit  the  principal  object  of  the  poem.  We  shall  best  illus- 
trate this  kind  of  small  epic  poems  by  describing  the  one  which  has  been 
preserved,  viz.,  the  Shield  of  Hercules.  This  poem  contains  merely  one 
adventure  of  Hercules,  his  combat  with  the  son  of  Ares,  Cycnus,  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Pagasae.  It  is  clear  to  every  reader  of  the  poem 
that  the  first  56  verses  are  taken  out  of  the  Eois,  and  only  inserted  be- 
cause the  poem  itself  had  been  handed  down  without  an  introduction. 
There  is  no  further  connexion  between  these  two  parts,  than  that  the 
first  relates  the  origin  of  the  hero,  of  whom  the  short  epic  then 
relates  a  separate  adventure.  It  would  have  been  as  well,  and  perhaps 
better,  to  have  prefixed  a  brief  hymn  to  Hercules.  The  description  of 
Ihe  Shieki  of  Hercules  is  however  far  the  most  detailed  part  of  the  poem 
Snd  that  for  which  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  composed ;  a  descrip- 
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tion  which  waB  manifestly  occasioned  by  that  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  in 
the  DMf  bat  neyertheless  quite  peculiar,  and  executed  in  the  genuine 
s{Mrit  of  the  Ileaiodeaxi  school.  For  while  the  reliefs  upon  the  shield  of 
Achilles  are  entirely  drawn  from  imagination,  and  pure  poetical  imagi- 
nation, objects  are  represented  upon  the  shield  of  Hercules  which  were 
in  fact  the  first  subjects  of  the  Greek  artists  who  worked  reliefs  in 
bronze  and  otbrr  decorative  sculptures  *  We  cannot,  therefore,  sup- 
pose the  shield  of  Hesiod  to  be  anterior  to  the  period  of  the  Olympiads, 
becaase  before  that  time  nothing  was  known  of  similar  works  of  art 
among  the  Greeks.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  posterior  to 
the  40th  Olympiad,  as  Hercules  appears  in  it  armed  and  equipped  like 
any  oUier  hero  ;  whereas  about  this  date  the  poets  began  to  represent 
hioi  in  a  different  costume,  with  the  club  and  lion's  skin  f.  The  entire 
dan  of  these  short  epics  appears  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  style  of  the 
primitive  bards,  that  of  choosing  separate  points  of  heroic  history,  in 
order  to  enliven  an  hour  of  the  banquet,  before  longer  compositions  had 
been  formed  from  them  I,  On  the  other  hand,  these  short  Hesiodean 
epics  are  connecied  with  lyric  poetry^  particularly  thatof  Stesichorus,  who 
sometimes  composed  long  choral  odes  on  the  same  or  similar  subjects  (as 
for  example,  Cycnus),  and  not  without  reference  to  Ilesiod.  This  close 
approximation  of  the  Hesiodean  epic  poetry  and  the  lyric  poetry  of  Ste- 
sichonB  doubtless  gave  occask>n  to  the  legend  that  the  latter  was  the 
son  of  Hesiod,  although  he  lived  much  later  than  the  real  founder  of 
the  Hesiodean  school  of  poetry. 
Of  the  other  names  of  Hesiodean  Poems,  which  are  mentioned  by 

^  The  ikkidofAekUles  contains,  on  the  prominence  in  the  middle,  a  repx^ientatioii 
of  earth,  heaven,  and  tea:  then  in  the  next  circular  band  two  cities,  the  one  engaged 
in  peaceable  occupations,  the  other  b«leagured  by  foes  :  afterwards,  in  hix  depart- 
ments (which  must  be  considered  as  lying  around  concentrically  in  a  third  roir),  rural 
and  joyous  scenes — towing,  harvest,  vine-uicking,  a  cattle  pasture,  a  flock  of  sheep,  a 
choral  dance :  Ia8tly,in  the  external  circle,  the  ocean.  The  poet  takes  a  delight  in 
adorning  this  implement  of  bloody  war  with  the  most  pleasing  scenes  of  peace,  and 
paya  no  regard  to  what  the  sculptors  of  his  time  yrere  able  to  execute.  The  Hesiod* 
eaii  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  places  in  the  middle  of  the  «A/>/</  of  Hercuie*  a  terrible 
dragon  ()^»Mr«r  ^0/3«O»  surrounded  by  twelve  twisted  snakes,  exactly  as  the  gor«>» 
mmn  or  head  of  Medusa  b  renreseuted :  on  Tyrrhenian  shields  of  Tarquinii  other 
moastfoos  heads  are  similarly  iutroduced  in  the  middle.  A  battle  of  wild  boars 
and  lions  makes  a  border,  as  is  often  the  case  in  early  Greek  sculptures  and  vases. 
It  mnat  be  conceived  as  a  narrow  band  or  ring  round  the  middle.  Hie  first  conii* 
derable  row,  which  surrotmds  the  centre  piece  in  a  circle,  consisfts  of  fbur  depart* 
ments,  of  which  two  contain  warlike  and  two  neaceable  subj[ects.  So  that  the  entire 
shield  contains,  as  it  were,  a  sang^nary  and  a  tranquil  side.  In  these  are  repre- 
•sated  tha  battte  of  the  Centaurs,  a  choral  dance  in  Olympus,  a  harbour  and 
Ibhiermen,  Perseus  and  the  Gorgons.  Of  these  the  first  aud  last  subjects  are  among 
those  which  are  known  to  have  earliest  exercised  the  Greek  artists.  An  external  row 
(M^  miritny  V.  237)  is  occupied  by  a  city  at  war  and  a  city  at  pence,  which  the  poet 
borrowi'from  Homer,  hot  describes  with  greater  minuteness,  and  indeed  overloads 
with  too  many  details.    The  rim,  as  in  the  other  shield,  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean. 

t  See  the  remarks  on  Peisander  below,  ch.  ix.  $  3. 
♦  See  above,  p.  40,  (ch.  iv.  J  6): 

h2 
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gnuiiniarMOiSt  some  are  doubcfuU  «s  they  do  not  occur  in  ancient  au- 
thors «^d  others  do  not  hy  their  title  give  any  idea  of  their  plan  and 
subject ;  so  that  we  can  make  no  use  of  them  in  oar  endeavour  to  con- 
vey a  notion  of  the  tone  and  character  of  the  Hesiodean  poetry. 


MB|^mF 


CHAPTER  IX. 

{  1 .  Gcoer^  cbandrr  of  other  S{mc  Biets.— }  ^  CioKthoo  of  LacedaoMa,  Eumelus 
of  Corinth,  Alius  of  Samoo.  Chenias  of  Owhitnua.~4  ^  ^^P^  Poems  on  Her- 
culw ;  tb«  Taking  of  (Echalia ;  the  Hcracion  of  Fonnder  of  Rhodo. 

§  1.  G&KAT  as  was  the  numher  of  poems  which  in  ancient  times  passed 
under  the  name  of  Homer,  and  were  connected  in  the  way  of  supple- 
ment or  continuatioa  widi  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  also  of  those 
which  were  included  under  the  all-comprehensiTC  name  of  Hesiod,  yet 
these  formed  only  about  a  half  of  the  entire  epic  literature  of  the  early 
Greeks.  The  hexameter  waA,  for  several  centuries,  the  only  perfectly 
developed  form  of  poetry,  as  narratives  of  events  of  early  times  were  the 
(^nend  amusement  of  the  people.  The  heroic  mythology  was  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  milgcctMy  if  ih4?y  were  followed  up  into  the  legends  of 
the  different  races  and  cltirfi ;  it  was  therefore  natural,  that  in  the 
most  various  districts  of  Greece  poetn  should  arise,  who,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  countrymen,  worked  up  these  legends  into  an  epic  form, 
either  attempting  to  rise  to  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  style,  or  con- 
tenting themselves  with  tlie  emier  Umk  of  adopting  that  of  the  school 
of  Hesiod  Mf>st  of  tliese  poems  evidently  had  little  interest  except  in 
their  subjects,  and  even  this  was  lost  when  the  logographers  collected 
into  shorter  works  the  legends  of  which  they  were  composed.  Hence 
it  happened  only  occasionally  that  some  learned  inquirer  into  tradi- 
tionary story  took  the  trouble  to.  look  into  these  epic  poems.  Even 
now  it  is  of  great  importance,  for  mythological  researches,  carefully  to 
collect  an  the  fragments  of  these  ancient  poems ;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  Phoronis  and  DanaU  (tl^  works  of  unknown  authors),  which  con- 
tained the  legends  of  the  earliest  times  of  Aigos ;  but,  for  a  history  of 
literature,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  vivid  notion  of  the 
character  of  writings,  these  are  empty  and  unmeaning  names.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  epic  poets  of  whom  enough  is  known  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  course  which  they  followed. 

§  2.  Of  these  poets  several  appear  to  have  made  use  of  the  links  of 
genealogy ^  in  order,  like  the  poet  of  the  Hesiodean  catalogues,  to  string 
together  fables  which  were  not  connected  by  any  main  action,  but  which 
often  extended  over  many  generations.  According  to  Pausanias,  the 
works  of  Cinsethon  the  Lacedemonian,  who  flourished  about  the  5th 
ipiad,  had  a  genealogical  foundation  ;  and  from  the  great  pleasure 
the  Spartans  took  in  the  legends  of  the  heroic  age,  it  is  probable 
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tint  be  tieated  of  certain  mythical  subjects  to  which  a  patriotic  interest 
was  attached.  His  Heraclea,  which  is  very  rarely  mentioned,  may 
have  referied  to  the  descent  of  the  Doric  Princes  from  Hercules ;  and 
abo  his  CEdipodia  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  first  kings  of 
Sparta,  PtocIm  and  Eurysthenes,  being,  through  their  mother,  descended 
from  the  Cadmean  kings  of  Thebes.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Little 
Iliad,  one  of  the  Cyclic  poems,  which  immediately  followed  Homer,  was 
by  many*  attributed  to  this  Ciuethon ;  and  another  Peloponnesian  bard, 
Eoinelos  the  Corinthian,  vras  named  as  the  author  of  a  second  Cyclic  Epos, 
the  Noatoi.  Both  statements  are  probably  erroneous ;  at  least  ihe  authors 
of  these  poems  must,  as  members  of  that  school  who  imitated  and  extended 
the  Homeric  Epopees,  have  adopted  an  entirely  different  style  of  com* 
posilion  from  that  required  for  the  genealogical  collections  of  Pelopon- 
nesian legends.  Eumelus  was  a  Corinthian  of  the  noble  and  governing 
house  of  the  Bacchaids,  and  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
Syracoae  (11th  Olympiad,  according  to  the  commonly  received  date). 
Ihere  were  poems  extant  under  his  name,  of  the  genealogical  and  his- 
torical kind ;  by  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  the  later  style 
of  converting  the  marvels  of  the  mythical  period  into  common  history, 
bat  only  a  narrative  of  the  legends  of  some  town  or  race,  arranged  in 
Older  of  time.  Of  this  character  (as  appears  also  from  fragments)  were 
the  Corinihiaca  of  Eumelus,  and  also,  probably,  the  Europia^  in  which 
perhiqps  a  number  of  ancient  legends  were  joined  to  the  genealogy  of 
Europa.  Nevertheless  the  notion  among  the  ancients  of  the  style  of 
Enmehos  was  not  so  fixed  and  clear  as  to  furnish  any  certain  cnterion } 
for  there  was  extant  a  Titanomachia,  as  to  which  Athenseus  doubts  whe- 
ther it  should  be  ascribed  to  Eumelus,  the  Corinthian,  or  Aretinus,  the 
Milesian.  That  there  should  exist  any  doubt  between  these  two  claimants, 
Che  Cyclic  poet  who  had  composed  the  iEthiopis,  and  the  author  of 
genealogical  epics,  only  convinces  us  how  uncertain  all  literary  decisions 
in  this  period  are,  and  how  dangerous  a  region  this  is  for  the  inquiries  of 
the  higher  criticism.  Pausanias  will  not  allow  anything  of  Eumelus  to 
be  genuine  except  a  prosodion^  or  strain,  which  he  had  composed  for 
the  Messenians  for  a  sacred  mission  to  the  Temple  of  Delos ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  this  epic  hymn,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  really  belonged  to 
those  times  when  Messenia  was  still  independent  and  flourishing,  before 
the  first  war  with  the  Laqpdcemonians,  which  began  in  the  9th  Olym- 
piadf*     Pausanias  also  ascribes  to  Eumelus  the  epic  versed  in  the  Doric 

*  See  Schol.  Vatic,  ad  Eurip.  Troad.  822.    Eumelus  (corrupted  into  Eumolpus) 
it  called  the  author  of  the  mWm  io  Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  xiii.  31. 
t  The  passage  quoted  from  it  by  Pausaa.  !?.  33.  3. 

appeals  to  say  that  the  muse  of  Eumelus,  which  had  composed  the  Prosodion^ 
had  also  pleased  Z«us  Ithomatas  ;  that  is,  had  gained  a  prize  at  tho  musical  con- 
tevts  among  the  Ithomeeans  in  Messenia. 
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cUalect,  which  were  added  to  illustrate  the  reliefs  od  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
iielas,  the  senowned  work  of  ancient  art.  But  it  is  plain  that  those 
verses  were  oontemporaneons  with  the  reliefs  themselves,  which  were  not 
made  till  a  century  later,  under  the  Government  of  the  Cypselids  at 
Corinth*.  Asius  of  Samos,  oflen  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  was  a  third 
genealogical  epic  poet  His  poems  referred  chiefly  to  his  native  coun- 
try, the  Ionian  island  of  Samoe ;  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  occasion 
to  descend  to  his  own  time ;  as  in  the  glowing  and  vivid  description  of 
the  luznrious  costume  of  the  Samians  at  a  festival  procession  to  the 
temple  of  their  guardian  goddess.  Here.  Chersias,  the  epic  poet  of  Orcho- 
menus,  collected  Boeotian  legends  and  genealogies :  he  was,  according 
to  Plutarch,  a  contemporary  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  appears,  from 
the  monumental  inscription  above  mentioned,  to  have  been  a  great 
admirer  and  follower  of  Hesiod. 

§  3.  While  by  efibrts  of  this  kind  nearly  all  the  heroes  (whose  remem- 
brance had  been  preserved  in  popular  legends)  obtained  a  place  in 
this  endlessly  ciLtensive  epic  literature,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  hero 
on  whose  pame  half  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Greeks  depends,  to 
whose  mighty  deeds  (in  a  degree  far  exceeding  those  of  all  the  Achaian 
heroes  before  Troy)  every  race  of  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  contributed 
its  share,  that  fferades  should  have  been  celebrated  by  no  epic  poem 
corresponding  to  his  greatness.  Even  the  two  Homeric  epopees  furnish 
some  measure  of  the  extent  of  these  legends,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
it  probable  that  it  was  usual  to  compose  short  epic  poems  from  single 
adventures  of  the  wandering  hero;  and  of  this  kind,  probably,  was  the 
•*  Taking  of  OBchalia,"  which  Homer,  according  to  a  well-known  tra- 
dition, is  supposed  to  have  lefl  as  a  present  to  a  person  joined  to  him  by 
ties  of  hospitality,  Creophylus  of  Samos,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
head  of  a  Samian  family  of  rhapsodists.  The  poem  narrated  how  Her- 
cules, in  order  to  avenge  an  alfit)nt  early  received  by  him  from  Eurytus 
and  his  sons,  takes  (Echalia,  the  city  of  this  prince,  slays  him  and  his 
sons,  and  carries  off  his  daughter  lole,  as  the  spoil  of  war.  This  fable 
is  so  far  connected  with  the  Odyssey  that  the  bow  which  Ulysses  uses 
against  the  suitors  is  derived  from  this  Eurytus,  the  best  archer  of  his 

'^  Pausaaias  proce«>df  on  the  guppositloii  that  this  chest  was  the  very  one  in  which 
the  little  Cypselus  was  concealed  from  the  designg  oi*  the  Bacchiads  by  his  mother 
L'iImU,  which  was  afterwards,  in  memory  of  this  e? cnt,  dedicated  by  the  Cyphe- 
lids  at  Olympia.  But  not  to  say  that  this  whole  story  is  not  an  histonal  fact,  but 
probably  aroHe  merely  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  Ktri/^iXff,  (from  xvyl^ixny  a 
chest.)  it  is  quite  incrirdihle  that  a  box  so  costly  and  so  richly  adorned  with  Kculp. 
i  iires  should  have  been  uutd  by  Labda  as  an  ordinary  piece  of  furniture.  It  is  far 
mure  probable  that  the  Cypselids,  at  the  time  of  their  power  and  wealth  (after 
Olymp.  :iO),  had  this  chest  made  smong  other  costly  offerings,  in  order  to  be  dedi- 
cated at  Olympia.  meaning,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  name  of  the  chest  {xv^'tKn) 
— <liiitu  in  thu  manner  ul'thi*  embUmei  ftarlanson  Ureck coins — ^toallude  tothemselves 
Hii  dunois.  AauUier  argument  ia,  that  Hercules  was  distinguished  on  it  by  a  pecu- 
liar custumv  {*x^f**)9  AU<1  thereforv  was  not,  an  in  Ilesiod's  shield,  reprei^ented  in 
th«'  coinnxMi  heroic  accoutrement^. 
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time.  Tlvs  may  Ymye  been  the  reason  that  ^ery  early  HomeridB 
fenned  of  thia  sobject  a  separate  epos,  the  execation  of  whidi  does 
BoC  appear  to  have  been  unworthy  ot  the  name  of  Homer. 

Oftun  portions  of  the  legends  of  Hercules  had  found  a  place  in  the 
hBger  poems  of  Hesiod,  the  Eoiae,  the  Catalogues,  and  the  short  epics ;  and 
dnetbon  the  Lacedaemonian  may  have  brought  forward  many  legends 
little  known  before  his  time.  Yet  this  whole  series  of  legends  wanted 
that  main  feature  which  every  one  would  now  collect  from  poets  and 
works  of  art.  This  conception  of  Hercules  could  not  arise  before  hit 
contests  with  animals  were  combined  from  the  local  tales  separately 
related  of  him  in  Peloponnesus,  and  were  embellished  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  poetry.  Hence,  too,  he  assumed  a  figure  different  from 
that  of  all  other  heroes,  as  he  no  longer  seemed  to  want  the  brazen 
helmet,  breast-plate,  and  shiekl,  or  to  require  the  weapons  of  heroic 
warfare,  but  trusting  solely  to  the  immense  strength  of  his  hmbs,  and 
simply  armed  with  a  club,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  which  he 
had  slain,  he  exercises  a  kind  of  gymnastic  skill  in  slaying  the  various 
monsters  which  he  encounters,  sometimes  exhibiting  rapidity  in  running 
and  leaping,  sometimes  the  highest  bodily  strength  in  wrestling  and 
striking.  The  poet  who  first  represented  Hercules  in  this  manner,  and 
thus  broke  through  the  monotony  of  the  ordinary  heroic  oombatSy  was 
Peisander,  a  Rhodian,  from  the  town  of  Cameirus,  who  is  placed  at  the 
39d  Olympiad,  though  he  probably  flourished  somewhat  later.  Nearly 
all  the  allusions  in  his  Heraclea  may  be  referred  to  those  combats,  which 
were  considered  as  the  tasks  imposed  on  the  hero  by  Eurystheus,  and 
which  were  properly  called  'lipojcXcovc  iBXoi,  It  is,  indeed,  very  pn>- 
bable  that  Peisander  was  the  first  who  fixed  the  number  of  these  labours 
at  twelve^  a  number  constantly  observed  by  later  writers,  though  they 
do  not  always  name  the  same  exploits,  and  which  had  moreover  estar 
btished  itself  in  art  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Phidias  (on  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympia).  If  the  first  of  these  twelve  combats  have  a  somewhat 
rural  and  Idyllian  character,  the  later  ones  afforded  scope  for  bold  inuf 
ginations  and  marvellous  tales,  which  Peisander  doubtless  knew  how  to 
torn  to  account ;  as,  for  example,  the  story  that  Hercules,  in  his  expedi* 
tion  against  Geryon,  was  carried  over  the  ocean  in  the  goblet  of  the  Sun, 
is  first  cited  from  the  poem  of  Peisander.  Perhaps  he  was  led  to  thia 
invention  by  symbols  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  which  existed  from  early 
times  in  Rhodes.  It  was  most  likely  the  originality,  which  prevailed 
with  equal  power  through  the  whole  of  this  not  very  long  poem,  that 
induced  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  to  receive  Peisander,  together 
with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  into  the  epic  canon,  an  honour  which  they 
did  not  extend  to  any  other  of  the  poets  hitherto  mentioned. 

Thus  the  Greek  Epos,  which  seemed,  from  its  genealogical  tendency, 
to  have  acquired  a  dry  and  stehl  cliaracter,  now  appeared  once  more, 
animated  with  new  life,  and  strikinj^  out  new  ptiths.     Nevertheless  it 
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may  be  questioned  whether  the  epic  poets  would  have  acquired  this 
spirit  if  they  had  never  moved  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  their  ancient 
heroic  song,  and  if  other  kinds  of  poetry  had  not  arisen  and  re- 
vealed to  the  Greeks  the  latent  poetical  character  of  many  other  feeUngs 
and  impressions  besides  those  which  prevailed  in  the  epos.  We  now 
turn  to  those  kinds  of  poetry  which  first  appear  as  the  rivals  of  the  epic 
strains*. 


CHAPTER  X. 

}  1.  £zdusiTe  prevaleoceof  Epic  Poetiyy  ineonnodoa  with  the  monarchical  period; 
influence  of  the  change  in  the  fornos  of  Govemnnent  upon  Poetry .—(  2.  EUgeiou, 
its  meaning ;  origin  of  Elegos ;  plainti?e  longt  of  Asia  Minor,  accompanied  by 
the  flute;  mode  of  Hecitation  of  the  Elegy.— §  3.  Metre  of  the  Elegy. — §  4.  Po- 
litical and  military  tendency  of  the  Elegy  as  composed  by  Callinus;  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time. — §  5.  Tyrtaus,  his  Life ;  occasion  and  subject  of  his  Elegy 
of  Eunomia. — }  6.  Character  and  mode  of  lecitation  of  the  Elegies  of  Tyrtaeus. 
§  7.  Elegies  of  Archilochus,  their  reference  to  Banquets ;  mixture  of  convivial  jollity 
(Asius). — }  8.  Plidntive  Elegies  of  Archilochus.— >}  9.  Mimnermus ;  hin  Elegies  ; 
the  exprenion  of  the  impaired  strength  of  the  Ionic  nation. — (  10.  Luxury  a 
consolation  in  this  state ;  the  Nsnno  of  Ifimnermus. — }  11.  Solon's  character;  his 
Elegy  of  Salamis.— f  12.  Elegies  before  and  after  Solon's  Leg^lation ;  the  ex- 
pression of  hit  political  feeling;  mixture  of  Gnomic  Passages  (Phocylides). — 
(13.  Elegies  of  Theognis ;  their  original  character.— §  14.  Their  origin  in  the 
political  Revolutions  of  Alegara. — }  15.  Their  personal  reference  to  the  Friends 
of  Theognis. — §  16.  Elegies  of  Xenophanes ;  their  philosophical  tendency. — 
(  17.  Elegies  of  Simonides  on  the  Victories  of  the  Persian  War;  tender  and 
pathetic  spirit  of  his  Poetry ;  general  View  of  the  course  of  Elegiac  Poetry.— < 
§  18.  Epigrams  in  elegiac  form ;  their  Object  and  Character;  Simonides,  as  a 
Composer  of  Epigrams. 

§  1.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  or 
the  20th  Olympiad,  the  epic  was  the  only  kind  of  poetry  in  Greece,  and 
the  hexameter  the  only  metre  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  poets 
with  art  and  diligence.  Doubtless  there  were,  especially  in  connexion 
with  difierent  worships,  strains  of  other  kinds  and  measures  of  a  lighter 
movement,  according  to  which  dances  of  a  sprightly  character  could  be 
executed ;  but  these  as  yet  did  not  form  a  finished  style  of  poetry,  and 
were  only  rude  essays  and  undeveloped  germs  of  other  varieties,  which 
hitherto  had  only  a  local  interest,  confined  to  the  rites  and  customs  of 
particular  districts.  In  all  musical  and  poetical  contests  the  solemn  and 
majestic  tone  of  the  epopee  and  the  epic  hymn  alone  prevailed ;  and  the 
soothing  placidity  which  these  lays  imparted  to  the  mind  was  the  only 
feeling  which  had  found  its  satisfactory  poetical  expression.  As  yet  the 
heart,  agitated  by  joy  and  grief,  by  love  and  anger,  could  not  give  utter- 

•  Some  epic  poems  of  the  early  period,  as  the  Min^t,  AicmtBonU^  and  Thesprotia, 
will  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the  poetry  connected  with  the  Mysteries. 
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»lo  Ha  kment  for  the  lost,  its  longing  aftpt^  absent,  its  care  for 
tbe  present,  in  appropriate  forms  of  poetical  composition.  These  feel- 
ings wen  stUl  without  the  elevation  which  the  beauty  of  art  can  alone 
confer.  Tbe  epopee  kept  the  mind  fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
former  generation  of  heroes,  which  it  could  view  with  sympathy  and  in- 
lerest,  bat  not  with  passionate  emotion.  And  although  in  the  econo- 
mical poem  of  Hesiod  the  cares  and  sufferings  of  the  present  time  inr- 
nisbed  the  occasion  for  an  epic  work,  yet  this  was  only  a  partial  descent 
from  the  lofty  career  of  epic  poetry ;  for  it  immediately  rose  again  from 
this  lowly  region,  and  taking  a  survey  of  things  affecting  not  only  the 
entire  Greek  nation  but  the  whole  of  mankind,  celebrated  in  solemn 
stains  the  order  of  the  universe  and  of  social  life,  as  approved  by  the 
Gods. 

This  cielasive  prevalence  of  epic  poetry  was  also  doubtless  connected 
with  the  political  state  of  Greece  at  this  time.  It  has  been  already  re- 
marked* how  acceptable  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  epic  poems  must 
have  been  to  the  princes  who  derived  their  race  from  the  heroes  of  the 
mythicai  age,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  royal  families  of  early  tknes. 
This  rule  of  hereditary  princes  was  the  prevailing  form  of  government 
in  Greece,  at  least  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  and  from  this 
period  it  gradually  disappeared ;  at  an  earlier  date  and  by  more  •  vio- 
lent revolotions  among  the  lonians,  than  among  the  nations  of  Pelopon* 
nesus.  The  republican  movements,  by  which  the  princely  families  were 
deprived  of  their  privileges,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  favourable  to  a 
free  expresswn  of  the  feelings,  and  in  general  to  a  stronger  development 
of  each  man's  individuality.  Hence  the  poet,  who,  in  the  most  perfect 
form  of  the  epos,  was  completely  lost  in  his  subject,  and  was  only  the 
mirror  in  which  the  grand  and  brilliant  images  of  the  past  were  reflected, 
now  comes  befbre  the  people  as  a  man  with  thoughts  and  objects  of  his 
own ;  and  gives  a  free  vent  to  the  struggling  emotions  of  his  soul  in 
elegiac  and  iambic  strains.  As  the  elegy  and  the  iambus,  those  two 
contemporary  and  cognate  species  of  poetry,  originated  with  Ionic  i)oets, 
and  (as  far  as  we  are  aware)  with  citizens  of  free  states ;  so,  again,  the 
remains  and  accounts  of  these  styles  of  poetry  furnish  the  best  image  of 
the  internal  condition  of  the  Ionic  states  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Islands 
in  the  first  period  of  their  republican  constitution. 

§  2.  The  word  elegeion^  as  used  by  the  best  wnters,  like  the  word 
epo9j  refers  not  to  the  subject  of  a  poem,  but  simply  to  its  form.  In 
general  the  Greeks,  in  dividing  their  poetr}'  into  classes,  looked  almost 
exclusively  to  its  metrical  shape ;  but  in  considering  the  essence  of  the 
Greek  poetry  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  depart  from  these  divisions, 
as  the  Greek  poets  always  chose  their  verse  with  the  nicest  attention  to 
the  feelings  to  be  conve}ed  by  the  poem.  Tlie  perfect  harmony,  the 
accurate  correspondence  of  expression  between  these  multiturious  me- 

♦  C'hap.lv.  §1,2. 
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hM*«l  UtHMM  HMit  lUi>  \iiiliiiiH  «Ulmi  of  ttiiiui  required  by  the  poeK.  2»  ooie 
til  (III  i».iuiiiK.ilili4  limUiH»«  oi  tin*  (Irecian  fxietry,  and  to  wkkb  we  szaii 
lli«»)i(i  Milt  Uhmi  tt«t tt^UMi  III  Mil\f>r(.  The  word  iXiytlvr^  thereibie,  in  lu 
iiliit  \  IH.HIH.,  iii«H««u  (uaUiiiu  tt^^***^  <^*"^^  ^^*  combmatioo  of  an  beuncccr 
mill  «i  |H.iium«>U>i,  U4Hkiii||  liittvUit*r  adinlich;  and  ui  elegeia  ikXtytaa) 
\i  .1  |H(iiM  (imtUi  Mlkiu.^  SiiiMte  'rii*  wonl  eUgeion  is,  boweier,  itself 
tuil)  *i  tliiiwUtv*  HtMii  H  miiiihM  Miinli  thouMc*  of  which  brings  us  nearer 
III  llii.  iu«l  \^\\^\\\  i»l  Ihu  kuut  ul  |HH»lry.  lUegoM  (cXcyoc)  means  pio- 
(iv^iU  s\  uiMUt  ^il  Ui(UiUi)  v^iUuml  Muv  dK^lvrniinute  reference  to  a  metri- 
«..il  iiiuii ,  ilmai,  liM  i>^i^ui|il^  IH  AiiMlo|4mui«M,  the  nightingale  sings  an 
v^\\^\\»  liii  \\sA  Ui«i  li.N«i  «iimI  m  Km'i|kidtfN  the  halcyon,  or  kingfisher, 
MiM^itiii  i.lvrtim  Um  h«»»  hwfcUml  lV>x*;  in  Iwtli  which  passages  the 
iiuui  li.i..  (kii»  t\*^iu»viil  miitiV.  Tht^  origin  of  (he  wonl  cun  hardly  be 
l<(vii.iii,  taUtiHi  III!  Ihi' %i|>miUiiKK*M  of  it  v^hich  hu\e  been  attempted  seem 
u>i>  im|iiolmhUv(-  \  on  \\w  other  hiuul,  if  it  in  bonie  in  mind,  how  cele- 
liiiileil  uiiioiig  the  iiivekH  tlte  Curiuns  and  Lydians  were  for  laments 
ovri  (lie  deiiil,  uiid  generally  for  songs  of  a  melancholy  cast|,  it  will 
nueih  likely  that  the  loniaus,  together  with  ditties  and  tunes  of  tills  kind, 
also  received  the  word  eUgos  from  their  neighbours  of  Asia  Minor. 

However  g^reat  the  interval  may  have  been  between  these  Asiatic 
dirges  and  the  elegy  as  embellished  and  ennobled  by  Grecian  taste, 
yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  in  fact  connected.  Those 
laments  of  Asia  Minor  were  always  accompanied  by  the  flute,  which  was 
of  great  antiquity  in  Phrygia  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  but  which 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  Homer  s  time,  and  in  HeskKl  only  occurs 
as  used  in  the  boisterous  strain  of  revellers,  called  Comos^,  The  elegy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  first  regularly  cultivated  branch  of  Greek 
poetry,  in  the  recitation  of  which  the  Ante  alone,  and  neither  the  cithara 
nor  lyre,  was  employed.  The  elegiac  poet  Mimnermus  (about  Olympiad 
40,  620  B.  €.)»  according  to  the  testimony  of  Hipponax),  nearly  as  an- 
cient as  himself,  played  on  the  flute  the  k^Ui^  yofioc  ;  that  is,  literally, 
**  the  flg-branch  strain,"  a  peculiar  tune,  which  was  played  at  the  Ionic 
festival  of  Thargelia,  when  the  men  appointed  to  make  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  city  were  driven  out  with  flg  branches.  Nanno,  the 
beloved  of  Mimnermus,  was  a  flute  player,  and  he,  according  to  the 

*  Arittoph.  Av.  218.  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  1061. 

t  The  most  favouritt  is  the  derivation  from  38  xiyut;  but  kiyut  is  here  an  im- 
proper form,  and  ought  in  this  connexion  to  be  x«y«f.  The  entire  composition  is, 
moreover,  very  strange. 

I  Garian  and  Lydian  laments  are  often  mentioned  in  antiquity  (Franch  Callinus, 

p.  i2j^f  MCi^.]x  and  the  antispastic  rhvthm  "- ,  in  which  there  is  somethiuf  dia- 

"'"■■""'- ■&!!  harsh,  was  called  xa^i»»fi  which  rufers  to  its  use  in  laments  of  this 

^  ^BO  very  probable  that  the  word  ftnm  came  from  Asia  Minor  (Pollux 

brought  by  the  Tyrrhenians  from  Lydta  to  Etruria,  and  thence  to 

(  Above,  chap.  iii.  }  5. 
n  Plutarch  de  Musica,  c.  ix.  comp.  Hesych.  in  M^milnt  tifAos* 
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«iprefl8kni  of  a  later  elegiac  poet,  himself  played  on  the  lotus-wood  flutt, 
and  wore  the  mouthpiece  (the  ^pPua)  used  by  the  ancient  flute 
players  when,  together  with  his  mistress,  he  led  a  oomos*.  And  in  en- 
tire  agreement  with  this  the  ekg^  poet  Theognis  says,  that  his  belored 
and  much  praised  Cymus,  carried  by  him  on  the  wings  of  poetry  ofex 
iSbe  whole  earth,  would  be  present  at  all  banquets,  as  young  men  would 
sing  of  him  eloquently  to  the  clear  tone  of  litUe  flutesf- 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  elegies  were  from  the  begin- 
ning intended  to  be  sung,  and  to  be  recited  like  lyric  poems  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word.  Elegies,  that  is  dlstidis,  were  doubtless 
accompanied  by  the  flute  before  varied  musical  f<HTns  were  invented  for 
them.  This  did  not  take  place  till  some  time  afler  Terpander  the  Les- 
bian, who  set  hexameters  to  music,  to  be  sung  to  the  cithara,  that  is,  pro- 
bably, not  before  the  40th  Olympiad^. 

When  the  Arophictyons,  afler  the  conque^  of  Crissa,  celebrated  the 
Pythian  games  (Olymp.  47,  3  b.c.  590),  Echembrotus  the  Arcadian 
came  forward  with  elegies,  which  were  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  flute : 
these  were  of  a  gkx>my  plaintive  character,  which  appeared  to  the  as- 
sembled Greeks  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  the  festival,  that 
this  kind  of  musical  representations  was  immediately  abandoned^. 
Uenoe  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  early  times  the  elegy  was  recited  rather 
in  the  style  of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  a  lively  tone,  though  probably 
with  this  difference,  that  where  the  Homerid  used  the  cithara,  the  flute 
was  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  short  prelude  and  occasional 
interludes  J.  The  flute,  as  thus  applied,  does  not  appear  alien  to  the 
warlike  elegy  of  Callinus :  among  the  ancients  in  general  the  varied 
tones  of  the  flute^  were  not  considered  as  necessarily  having  a  peaceful 
character.  Not  only  did  the  Lydian  armies  march  to  battle,  as  Hero- 
dotus states,  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  masculine  and  feminine ;  but  the 
Spartans  formed  their  military  music  of  a  large  number  of  flutes,  ii^ 
stead  of  the  cithara,  which  had  previously  been  used.  From  this  how* 
ever  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  elegy  was  ever  sung  by  an  army  oa 
its  march,  or  advance  to  the  fight,  for  which  purpose  neither  the  liiythm 
nor  the  style  of  the  poetry  is  at  all  suited.     On  the  contrary,  we  shaU 

*  This,  according  to  the  most  probable  readinj^,  is  the  meaomgof  the  patnage  of 
Uermesiaoax   in  Athen.   xiii.,  p.  598  A.     lUMtr«  fth  Vrntnlus,  rtXtf   ^  M  nXXd** 
K0tr£  MfifM^uf  (according  to  an  emeadation  in  the  ClasBical  Journal,  vii.  ^.  238) ; 
iuifMvs  trux*  ^ufiJi»fvt9  (the  latter  words  according  to  SchweighsBuier^s  reading), 
f  Theognis,  v.  237,  teq,  X  Plutarch,  de  Mosid,  iii.4,8. 

i  Pansan.  x.  7, 3.  From  the  statement  of  Chanueleon  in  Athen.  xiv.  p.  620,  that 
the  poems  of  Mimnermus  as  well  as  those  of  Homer  were  set  to  music  (juX^iti^my 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  not  so  from  the  beginning. 

II  Archilochus  says  «^y  inr  auXnrii^cti  probably  in  reference  to  an  elegy  (SchoL 
Aristoph.  Av.  1428)  ;  aud  Solon  is  stated  to  have  recited  his  elegy  of  Salamis  fUtv ; 
but  in  these  passages  mh/v,  as  in  the  case  of  Homer,  probably  expresses  a  measured 
style  of  recitation  like  that  of  a  rhapsodist :  above,  en.  iv.  (  3  (p.  32).  Comp.  also 
Philochonis  ap,  Athen.  xiv.  G30. 

%   Udfitfettoi  uvXoty  Pindar. 
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find  in  Tyrtieus,  Archilochus,  Xenophanes,  Anacreon,  and  especially  in 
Theognis,  so  many  instances  of  the  reference  of  elegiac  poetry  to  6an- 
quetsj  that  we  may  safely  consider  the  convivial  meeting,  and  especially 
the  latter  part  of  it,  called  Comos^  as  the  appropriate  occasion  for  the 
Greek  elegy*. 

§  S.  That  the  elegy  was  not  originally  intended  to  make  a  completely 
different  impression  from  the  epic  poem,  is  proved  hy  the  slight  devia- 
tion of  the  elegiac  metre  from  the  epic  hexameter.  It  seems  as  if  the 
spirit  of  art,  impatient  of  its  narrow  limits,  made  with  this  metre  its  first 
timid  step  out  of  the  hallowed  precinct.  It  does  not  venture  to  invent 
new  metrical  forms,  or  even  to  give  a  new  turn  to  tlie  solemn  hexame- 
ter, by  annexing  to  it  a  metre  of  a  different  character :  it  is  contented 
simply  to  remove  the  third  and  the  last  thesis  from  every  second  hexa- 
meter t ;  and  it  is  thus  able,  without  destroying  the  rhythm,  to  vary  the 
form  of  the  metre  in  a  highly  agreeable  manner.  The  even  and  regular 
inarch  of  the  hexameter  is  thus  accompanied  by  the  feebler  and  hesi- 
tating gait  of  the  pentameter.  At  the  same  time,  this  alternation  pro- 
duces a  close  union  of  two  verses,  which  the  hexametrical  form  of  the 
epos, with  its  uninterrupted  flow  of  versification,  did  not  admit;  and 
thus  gives  rise  to  a  kind  of  small  strophes.  The  influence  of  this  metri- 
cal character  upon  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  and  the  entire  tone  of 
the  language,  must  evidently  have  been  very  great. 

§  4.  Into  the  fair  form  of  this  metre  the  Ionic  poets  breathed  a  soul, 
which  was  vividly  impressed  with  the  passing  events,  and  was  driven  to 
and  fro  by  the  alternate  swelling  and  flowing  of  a  flood  of  emotions.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary  that  lametdatums  should  form  the  subject  of 
the  elegy,  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  lamentation  of  lore ;  but  emo- 
tion is  always  essential  to  it  Excited  by  events  or  circumstances 
of  the  present  time  and  place,  the  poet  in  the  circle  of  his  friends 
and  countrymen  pours  forth  his  heart  in  a  copious  description  of  hiu 
experience,  in  the  unreserved  expression  of  his  fears  and  hopes,  in  cen- 
sure and  advice.  And  as  the  commonwealth  was  in  early  times  the 
first  thought  of  every  Greek,  his  feelings  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  poli- 
tical and  warlike  character  of  the  elegy,  which  we  first  meet  with  in  the 
poems  of  Callinus. 

The  age  of  Callinus  of  Ephesus  is  chiefly  flxed  by  the  allusions 
to  the  expeditions  of  the  Cimmerians  and  Treres,  wliich  occurred  in  his 
poems.  The  history  of  these  incursions  is,  according  to  the  best  ancient 
authorities,  as  follows : — ^The  nation  of  the  Cimmerians,  driven  out  by 

*  The  flute  is  described  as  used  at  the  Comus  in  the  passage  of  Hesiod  cited 
above,  p.  21  (ch.  iii.  §  5). 

K,  m  ihe  first  lines  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  by  omitting  the  thesis  of 
I  u)d  siitb  feet,  a  perfect  elegiac  pentameter  is  obtamed. 
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the  Scythlann,  appeared  at  the  time  of  Gyges  in  Asia  Minor ;  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys  (Olymp.  25,  3—37,  4  ;  or  678—29  a.c.)  they  took 
Sardis,  the  capital  of  the  LyJian  kings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
citadel,  and  then,  under  the  command  of  Lygdamis,  moved  against 
Ionia;  where  in  particular  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  was 
threatened  by  them.  Lygdamis  perished  in  Cilicia.  The  tribe  of  the 
Treres,  who  appear  to  have  followed  the  Cimmerians  on  their  expedi- 
tion, captured  Sardis  for  the  second  time  in  union  with  the  Lycians,  and 
destroyed  Magnesia  on  the  Mseander,  which  had  hitherto  been  a^ 
flourishing  city,  and,  with  occasional  reverses,  had  on  the  whole  come 
oflT  superior  in  its  wars  with  the  Ephesians.  These  Treres,  however 
under  their  chieftain  Cobus,  were  (according  to  Strabo)  soon  driven 
back  by  the  Cimmerians  under  the  guidance  of  Madys.  Halyattes,  the 
second  successor  of  Ardys,  at  last  succeeded  in  driving  the  Cimmerians 
out  of  the  country,  afler  they  had  sc  long  occupied  it  (Olymp.  40,  4 — 
55,  1 ;  617 — 560  u.c.)  Now  the  lifetime  of  Callinus  stands  in  relation 
to  these  events  thus :  he  mentioned  the  advance  of  the  formidable  Cim« 
merians  and  the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  them,  but  described  Magnesia 
as  still  flourishing  and  as  victorious  against  Ephesus,  although  he  also 
knew  of  the  approach  of  the  Treres*.  In  such  perilous  times,  when 
the  Elphesians  were  not  only  threatened  with  subjugation  by  their  coun- 
trymen in  Magnesia,  but  with  a  still  worse  fate  from  the  Cimmerians 
and  Treres,  there  was  doubtless  no  lack  of  unwonted  inducements  for 
the  exertion  of  every  nerve.  But  the  lonians  were  already  so  soflened 
by  their  long  intercourse  with  the  Lydians,  a  people  accustomed  to  all 
the  luxury  of  Asia,  and  by  the  delights  of  their  beautiful  country,  that 
even  on  sucn  an  occasion  as  this  they  would  not  break  through  the  in- 
dolence of  their  usual  life  of  enjoyment  It  is  easy  to  see  how  deep 
and  painful  the  emotion  must  have  been  with  which  Callinus  thus 
addresses  his  countrymen :  '*  How  long  will  you  lie  in  sloth  ?  whbn  will 
you,  youths,  show  a  courageous  heart?  are  you  not  ashamed  that  the 
neighbouring  nations  should  see  you  sunk  in  this  lethargy  ?  You  think 
indeed  that  you  are  living  in  peace ;  but  war  overspreads  the  whole 
earthf.'* 

The'fragment  which  begins  with  the  expressions  just  cited,  the  only 

*  Two  fragments  of  Callinus  prove  this — 

and 

Everything  else  stated  in  the  text  is  taken  from  the  precise  accounts  of  Herodtituf 
and  StralM.    Plin/s  story  of  the  picture  of  Bularcnus  '<  Magnetum   excidiun 
being  bought  for  an  equal  weight  of  gold  by  Candaules,  the  predecessor  of  Gygve, 
must  be  erroneous.    Probably  some  other  Ijydian  named  Candaules  is  confounded 
with  the  old  king. 

f  Gaisford  Poeta  Minores,  vol.  i.  p.  426- 


t%MiatAerMt  reoiBant  of  Cil^ioas.  aod  eveL  th^t  an  imperfect  one*,  is 
hif^bly  iHteref»tiiig;'  as  the  firFt  cpecIiDes  cc  a  iind  of  poetr\'  in  which  so 
much  WM  afterwaidfi  oomposed  both  bj  Gf>eeks  and  Romans.  In 
f^.ntni  the  chajracter  of  the  elegy  may  be  recc^mized,  as  it  was  deter- 
mine<l  by  the  metre,  and  an  it  remained  throoghoat  the  entire  literatare 
ni'  antk|uitj.  Hie  eleg^  is  honest  and  straightforward  in  its  expression  ; 
|4  markH  all  tlie  partu  of  its  picture  with  strong  touches,  and  is  fond  of 
hi'lfchtiiiilii((  i\w  effect  of  its  images  by  contrast.  Thus  in  the  verses  just 
i|ii(ititd  ( 'alllniiM  opfNwes  the  renown  of  the  brave  to  the  obscurity  of  cow- 
nr<tH.  Tlii«  ]N«iitanu*U!r  itself,  being  a  subordinate  part  of  the  metre, 
nrttiirutly  Ii^ikIn  to  iiii  oximnsion  of  the  original  thought  by  supplement 
litry  or  i«iipluivtitory  oIiiuhch.  This  diflTuseness  of  expression,  combined 
Willi  \\w  rxoUfd  tout*  (»f  the  sentiment,  always  gives  the  elegy  a  certain 
ili*Hi'««ii  \\(  iW'hlrucHN  which  is  jwrccptiblc  even  in  the  martial  songs  of 
T'lllliiuii  iiiul  'ryrtiiMiH.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
i^HtHV  ol  rullliMiH  Mill  rrtuiiiM  nnioh  of  the  fuller  tone  of  the  epic  style; 
II  diHMi  mil,  hK«t  thi«  Hhortrr  liriMith  of  later  elegies,  confine  itself  within 
k\w  \\^\\y%ss  IIiuKn  of  n  diittiohi  and  riMiuire  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every 
p^OiMMi'liM  i  h\\\  t'nllhuiN  in  many  cnm^s  comprehends  several  hexame- 
lv««i  *\\\\\  \K\^\\mwU^tn  In  \\\w  \H'ri(HU  without  caring  for  the  limits  of  the 
^<»**»Viii  In  \^hloh  iv«|hhM  lh«»  onrlit*!  olegiac  ]X)ets  of  Greece  generally 
imllnU'd  hhn 

♦  i^  NMlU  rHllmw««  ^•^  will  ^vnnoct  hiH^*<nitomporaryTvRTiEus,  pro- 
lm<»l\  ^  \{^\\  Wrt**  \^^n\HVi  ihtM*  hlnwlf.  The  age  of  Tyrt»us  is  deter- 
\\\\\\v\\  \^\  SW  M^^^\\\\  NU^'ionlrtn  \\«i\  »n  which  he  bore  a  part.  If  with 
|Vn-«M»U»  IhU  «*^*  H^^lHwd  U^lwivn  iMvnip.  S»»  4,  and  28.  1  (695  and 
m'^  u  \  \.  V>»*i*'n«  ^\^mK^  tUll  at  lh<*»ani«»  timo  ns,  or  even  earlier  than, 
♦hiM  IM  nni-»^mv»n»l  \\w  t'lmnwilnn  InxnMon  montiom»d  by  Callinus; 
^\\\\  nv  -honia  ihiM*  »*M*»^''  '**  ^"**  '^^^^^  TyrliouH,  and  not  Callinus,  was 
v<»n"i»Wu*d  \^\  \\\\^  ancivnl*  wh  \\w>  originator  of  the  elegy.  As  the 
0'U'»-»v  IM  ♦!»»'  I*»»'li  ll^l*  »'*«'»*»»  "»**)•  ****  "*^*^'^**  ^  *'^^^"  ^^^  tliinking  that 
tin'  uivnnnl  M*w»nian  war  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  30th  Olym- 
uUiMlMiO  W.I'  )»  which  nuiHt  be  considered  as  the  period  at  which  Callinus 
llmnl»lnnl  t 

NVc  oiulrtlnly  do  not  give  implicit  credit  to  the  story  of  later  writers 
ihiil  TyitnntN  wiw  a  lame  schoolmaster  at  Athens,  sent  out  of  insolence 
Us  iht*  Alhcnians  to  the  Spartans,  who  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  had 
applied  to  them  for  a  leader  in  the  Messcnian  war.  So  much  of  this 
ntvount  may,  however,  be  received  as  true,  that  Tyrticus  came  from 
AttiOA  to  the  Lacedttmonians ;  the  place  of  his  abode  beinp:,  according 
IJbMciae  statement,  Aphidnos,  an  Athenian  town,  which  is  placed  by 
Ikends  about  the  Dioscuri  in  very  early  connexion  with  Laconia. 

B  even  doubtful  whether  the  part  of  thii  elepiac  fratfinent  in  Stobwus  which 
^be  hiatus,  in  fact  belong!  to  C'allinui,  or  whether  the  name  of  Tyrtjcus  ha« 

.JM«  mit. 
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iri^nrUeui  came  from  Attica,  it  is  easy  to  underBtand  how  the  ekgiac 
metre  which  had  its  ori^n  in  Ionia  should  have  heen  used  by  him,  and 
thai  in  the  very  style  c^  Callinns.  Athens  was  so  closely  connected 
with  her  Ionic  colonies,  that  this  new  kind  of  poetry  must  have  been 
soon  known  in  the  mother  city.  This  circumstance  would  be  far 
more  inexpBcable  if  Tyrtseus  had  been  a  Lacedsemonian  by  birth,  as 
was  stated  vaguely  by  some  ancient  authors.  For  although  Sparta  was 
not  at  this  period  a  stranger  to  the  efforts  of  the  other  Ghneeks  in  poetry 
and  music,  yet  the  Spartans  with  their  peuliar  modes  cff  thinking  woukl 
not  have  been  very  ready  to  appropriate  the  new  invention  of  the 
lonians. 

lyrtaeus  came  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  a  time  when  they  were  not 
only  brought  into  great  straits  from  without  by  the  boldness  of  Aristo 
menes,  and  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Iklessenians,  but  the  state  was 
abo  rent  with  internal  discord.  The  dissensions  were  caused  by  those 
Spartans  who  had  owned  lands  in  the  conquered  Messenia :  now  that  the 
Mesbenians  had  risen  against  their  conquerors,  these  lands  were  either  i» 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  were  left  untiUed  from  fear  that  the  enemy 
WDold  reap  their  produce ;  and  hence  the  proprietors  of  them  demanded 
with  vehemence  a  new  division  of  lands- — ^the  most  dangerous  and 
dreadful  of  all  measures  in  the  ancient  republics.  In  this  condition  of 
the  Spartan  commonwealth  Tyrteus  composed  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
elegies,  which,  from  its  subject,  was  called  EunomiOy  that  is,  **  JusUce,*^ 
or  «  Good  Government,"  (also  Politeia^  or  **  The  Constitution").  It 
is  not  difficult,  on  considering  attentively  the  character  of  the  early 
Greek  elegy,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Tyrtseus  probably 
handled  this  subject.  He  doubtless  began  with  remarking  the  anarchi- 
cal movement  among  the  Spartan  citizens,  and  by  expressing  the  con- 
cern with  which  he  viewed  it.  But  as  in  general  the  elegy  seeks  to 
pass  from  an  excited  state  of  the  mind  through  sentiments  and  images 
of  a  miscellaneous  description  to  a  state  of  calmness  and  tranquillity,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  poet  in  the  Eunomia  made  this  transition* 
by  drawing  a  picture  of  the  well-regulated  constitution  of  Sparta,  and 
the  legal  existence  of  its  citizens,  which,  founded  with  the  divine  assist- 
ance, ought  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  threatened  innovations ;  and  that 
at  the  same  time  he  reminded  the  Spartans,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  lands  by  the  Messenian  war,  that  on  their  courage  would  depend 
the  recovery  of  their  possessions  and  the  restoration  of  the  former  pros- 
perity of  the  state.  This  view  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  fragments- 
of  Tyrtseus,  some  of  which  are  distinctly  stated  to  belong  to  the  Euno* 
mia.  In  these  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  extolled,  as  being  founded 
by  the  power  of  the  Gods  ;  Zeus  himself  having  given  the  country  to 
the  Heracleids,  and  the  power  having  been  distributed  in  the  justest 
manner,  according  to  the  oracles  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  among  the 
kings,  the  gerons  in  the  council,  and  the  men  of  the  commonalty  in  the 
popular  assembly. 
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§  6.  Bat  the  Eunomia  was  neither  the  only  nor  yet  the  6rst  elegy  iti 
which  Tyrtaeus  Btimulated  the  Lacedsmonians  to  a  bold  defence  against 
the  Messenians.  Exhortation  to  bravery  was  the  theme  which  this  poet 
took  for  many  elegies*,  and  wrote  on  it  with  unceasing  spirit  and  ever- 
new  invention.  Never  was  the  duty  and  the  honour  of  bravery  im- 
pressed on  the  youth  of  a  nation  with  so  much  beauty  and  force  of 
language,  by  such  natural  and  touching  motives.  In  this  we  perceive 
the  talent  of  the  Greeks  for  giving  to  an  idea  the  outward  and  visible 
form  most  befitting  it  In  die  poems  of  T>rtaeus  we  see  before  us 
the  determined  hoplite  firmly  fixed  to  the  earth,  with  feet  apart, 
pressing  his  lips  with  his  teeth,  holding  his  large  shield  against  the 
darts  of  the  distant  enemy,  and  stretching  out  his  spear  with  a  strong 
hand  against  the  nearer  combatant  That  the  young,  and  even  the  old, 
rise  up  and  yield  their  places  to  the  brave ;  that  it  beseems  the  youthful 
warrior  to  fall  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  as  his  form  is  beautiful  even  in 
death,  while  the  aged  man  who  is  slain  in  the  first  ranks  is  a  disgrace  to 
his  younger  companion  from  the  unseemly  appearance  of  his  body : 
these  and  similar  topics  are  incentives  to  valour  which  could  not  fail  to 
make  a  profound  impression  on  a  people  of  fresh  feeling  and  simple 
character,  such  as  the  Spartans  then  were. 

That  these  poems  (although  the  author  of  them  was  a  foreigner) 
breathed  a  truly  Spartan  spirit,  and  that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  value 
them,  is  proved  by  the  constant  use  made  of  them  in  the  military  expe- 
ditions. When  the  Spartans  were  on  a  campaign,  it  was  their  custom, 
alter  the  evening  meal,  when  the  pcan  had  been  sung  in  honour  of  the 
Gods,  lo  recite  these  elegies.  On  these  occasions  the  whole  mess  drd  not 
join  in  the  chant,  but  individuals  vied  with  each  other  in  repeat- 
ing the  verses  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  subject  The  successful 
competitor  then  received  firom  the  polemarch  or  commander  a  larger 
portion  of  meat  than  the  others,  a  distinction  suitable  to  the  simple  taste 
of  the  Spartans.  This  kind  of  recitation  was  so  well  adapted  to  the 
elegy,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  Tyrtams  himself  first  published  his 
elegries  in  this  manner.  The  moderation  and  chastised  enjoyment  of  a 
Spartan  banquet  were  indeed  requisite,  in  order  to  enable  the  guests  to 
take  pleasure  in  so  serious  and  masculine  a  style  of  poetry :  among 
guests  of  other  races  the  elegy  placed  in  analogous  circumstances  natu- 
rally assumed  a  very  different  tone.  The  elegies  of  Tyrtaeus  were,  how* 
ever,  never  sung  on  the  march  of  the  army  and  in  the  battle  itself ;  for 
these  a  strain  of  another  kind  was  composed  by  the  same  poet,  viz.,  the 
anapaestic  marches,  to  which  we  shall  incidentally  revert  hereafter. 

§  7.  Afler  these  two  ancient  masters  of  the  warlike  elegy,  we  shall  pass 

to  two  other  nearly  contemporary  poets,  who  have  this  characteristic  in 

common,  that  they  distinguished  themselves  still  more  in  iambic  than  in 

*  Called  *r^»fnmmi  V  \X%Y%tmi  (Suidas)  i.  e.  Ltttont  and  exhortations  in  tlegiae 
verse. 
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d^uki  poetry.  Henceforward  this  union  oilen  appears :  the  same  poet 
niio  empkyys  the  elegy  to  express  his  joyous  and  melancholy  emotions, 
has  recourse  to  the  iambus  where  his  cool  sense  prompts  him  to  censure 
the  follies  of  mankind.  This  relation  of  the  two  metres  in  question  is 
peiceptible  in  the  two  earliest  iambic  poets,  Archilociius  and  Simo- 
KIDB8  OF  Amorous.  The  elegies  of  Archilochas  (of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  extant,  while  of  Simonides  we  only  know  that  he  com- 
posed elegies)  had  nothing  of  that  bitter  spirit  of  which  his  iambics  were 
friD,  but  they  contain  the  frank  expression  of  a  mind  powerfully  affected 
by  outward  circumstances.  Probably  these  circumstances  were  in  gpreat 
part  connected  with  the  migration  of  Archilochus  from  Paros  to  Thasos, 
which  by  no  means  fulfilled  his  expectations,  ns  his  iambics  show.  Nor 
are  his  elegies  quite  wanting  in  the  warlike  spirit  of  Callinus.  Archi- 
lochus calls  himself  the  servant  of  the  God  of  War  and  the  disciple  of 
the  Muses*;  and  praises  the  mode  of  fighting  of  the  brave  Abantes  in 
Euboea,  who  engaged  man  to  man  with  spear  and  sword,  and  not  from 
alar  with  arrows  and  slings ;  perhaps,  from  its  contrast  with  the  prac- 
tice of  their  Thracian  neighbours  who,  perhaps,  greatly  annoyed  the  colo- 
nists in  Thasos  by  their  wild  and  tumultuary  mode  of  warfaref.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  Archilochus  avows,  without  much  sense  of  shame, 
and  with  an  indifference  which  first  throws  a  light  on  this  part  of  the 
Ionic  character,  that  one  of  the  Saians  (a  Thracian  tribe,  with  whom  the 
Thasians  were  oflen  at  war)  may  pride  hiniself  in  his  shield,  which  lie 
had  left  behind  him  in  some  bushes ;  he  lias  saved  his  life,  and  will  get 
a  shield  quite  as  good  some  other  time|.  Ita  other  fragments,  Archilo- 
dios  seeks  to  banish  the  recollections  of  his  misfortunes  by  an  appeal  to 
steady  patience,  and  by  Uie  conviction  that  all  men  are  equal  sufferers ; 
and  praises  wine  as  the  best  antidote  to  care§.  It  was  evidently  very 
natural  that  from  the  custom  already  noticed  among  the  Spartans,  of 
singing  elegies  afler  drinking  parties  iervfAir6<ria)y  there  should  arise  a 
connexion  between  the  subject  of  the  poem  and  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  sung ;  and  thus  wine  and  the  pleasures  of  the  feast  became  the  sub- 
ject of  the  elegy.  Symposiac  elegies  of  this  kind  were,  at  least  in  later 
times,  afler  the  Persian  war,  also  sung  at  Spurta,  in  which,  with  all 
.respect  for  the  gods  and  heroes,  the  guests  were  invited  to  drinking  and 
merriment,  to  the  dance  and  the  song ;  and,  in  the  genuine  Spartan 
feeling,  the  man  was  congratulated  who  had  a  fair  wife  at  home.  |   Among 

*  Es/u  2*  lyit  4t^m^ttv  ftlv  'EipmiX/«i«  £i««r«f 

IGaiiford,  Poet.Gr.  Min.  frag. 4.  J  lb.  frag.  3.  §  Frag.  1,  v.  5 ;  and  frag.  7. 
It  is  dear  that  the  elc^y  of  Ion  of  Chios,  the  contemporary  of  PericTeS)  of 
which  Athen.  xi.  p.  463,  has  pn'served  five  distichB,  was  sung  in  Sparta  or  in  the 
Spartan  camp :  and  moreover,  at  the  royal  table  (called  by  Xcno))hon  the  2at^«-««). 
For  Spaztans  alone  could  have  been  exhorted  to  make  libations  to  Hercules,  to  Ale- 
mene,  to  Procles,  and  to  the  Perseids.  The  reason  why  Procles  alone  is  mentioned, 
vithout  Kurvvthenes,  (the  other  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,)  can  only  be  that  the 
king  saluted  in  the  (loem  (^at^ira*  tiftirt^tf  pmeiXivf  wturn^  ti  jranJ^  ri)  was  a  Proclid,- 
— that  is,  from  the  date,  probably,  ArchiJamus. 
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the  lonians  the  ele^  naturally  took  this  turn  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  all  the  various  feelings  excited  by  the  use  of  wine,  in  sadness  or  in 
mirth,  were  doubtless  first  expressed  in  an  elegiac  form.  It  is  natural 
fo  expect  that  the  praise  of  wine  was  not  dissociated  from  the  other  oma« 
ment  of  Ionic  symposia,  tlie  Hetserae  (who,  according  to  Greek  manners, 
were  chiefly  distinguished  from  virgins  or  matrons  by  their  participation 
in  the  banquets  of  men)  ;  and  there  is  extant  a  distich  of  a  symposiac 
elegy  of  Archilochus,  in  which  "  the  hospitable  Pasiphile,  who  kindly 
receives  all  strangers,  as  a  wild  fig  tree  feeds  many  crows,''  is  ironically 
praised ;  in  relation  to  which  an  anecdote  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus*. 
This  convivial  elegy  was  allowed  to  collect  all  the  images  fitted  to  drive 
away  the  cares  of  life,  and  to  pour  a  serene  hilarity  over  the  mind. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  some  beautiful  verses  of  the  Ionic  poet  Asius, 
of  Samos,  (already  mentioned  among  the  epic  poets,)  belonged  to  a 
poem  of  this  kind ;  in  which  a  parasite,  forcing  himself  upon  a  marriage 
feast,  is  described  with  Homeric  solemnity  and  ironical  seriousness,  as 
the  maimed,  scarred,  and  gray-haired  adorer  of  the  firagrancy  of  the  kit- 
chen, who  comes  unbidden,  and  suddenly  appears  among  the  guests  a 
hero  rising  from  the  mudf. 

§  8.  This  joyous  tone  of  the  elegy,  which  sounded  in  the  verses  of 
Archilochus,  did  not  however  hinder  this  poet  from  also  employing  the 
same  metre  for  strains  of  lamentation.  This  application  of  the  elegy 
is  so  closely  connected  with  its  origin  from  the  Asiatic  elegies,  that  it 
probably  occurred  in  the  verses  of  Callinus  ;  it  must  have  come  from 
the  Ionic  coast  to  the  islands,  not  from  the  islands  to  the  Ionic  coast. 
An  elegy  of  this  kind,  however,  was  not  a  threnos,  or  lament  for  the 
dead,  sung  by  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  corpse  to  its  burial 
place :  more  probably  it  was  chanted  at  the  meal  (called  wcplhiiryoy) 
given  to  the  kinsmen  afler  the  funeral,  in  the  same  manner  as  elegies 
at  other  banquets.  In  Sparta  also  an  elegy  was  recited  at  the  solemni- 
ties in  honour  of  warriors  who  had  fallen  for  their  country.  A  distich 
from  a  poem  of  this  kind,  preserved  by  Plutarch,  speaks  of  those  whose 
only  happiness  either  in  life  or  death  consisted  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
both.  Archilochus  was  induced  by  the  death  of  his  sister's  husband, 
who  had  perished  at  sea,  to  compose  an  elegy  of  this  description,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  sentiment  that  he  would  feel  less  sorrow  at  the 
event  if  Hephsstus  had  performed  his  office  upon  the  head  and  the 
fair  limbs  of  the  dead  man,  wrapt  up  in  white  linen ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
he  had  died  on  land,  and  had  been  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile|. 

§  9.  Even  in  the  ruins  in  which  the  Greek  elegy  lies  before  us,  it  is 
still  the  best  picture  of  the  race  among  which  it  chiefly  flourished,  viz., 

*  Fragm.  44. 
Athen.  iii.  125.    Th«  earlieit  certain  example  of  parody,  to  whidi  we  will  retm 
next  chapter.    On  Asiua,  ■««  above,  ch.  ix. 
{  Frag^.  6. 
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the  kHuaB.  In  proportton  as  this  nee  of  the  Greeks  became  more  un* 
warlike  and  effeminate^  the  ele^y  was  diverted  from  subjects  relating  to 
fHiblic  aflBurs  and  to  struggles  for  national  independence.  The  elegies 
of  MiMN&RMUs  were  indeed  in  great  part  political ;  full  of  allusions  to 
the  origin  and  early  history  of  his  native  city,  and  not  devoid  of  the  ex- 
preseion  of  noble  feelings  of  military  honour ;  but  these  patriotic  and 
martial  sentiments  were  mingled  with  vain  regrets  and  melaiicholj, 
caosed  by  the  subjection  of  a  large  part  of  Ionia,  and  especially  of  the 
native  city  of  Mimnermus,  to  the  Lydian  yoke.  Mimnermus  fknirished 
from  about  the  37th  Olympiad  (634  b.  c.)  until  the  age  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men,  about  Olymp.  45  (600  b.  c.)  :  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Solon,  in  an  extant  fragment  of  his  poems,  addresses  Mimnermus, 
aa  living — **  But  if  you  will,  even  now,  take  my  advice,  erase  this ;  nor 
bear  me  any  ill-will  for  having  thought  on  this  subject  better  than  you ; 
alter  the  words,  Ligyastades,  and  sing — May  the  fate  of  death  reach  me 
in  my  sixtieth  year''  (and  not  as  Mimnermus  wished,  in  his  eightieth*). 
Consequently  the  hfetime  of  Mimnermus,  compared  with  the  reigns  of 
the  Lydian  kings,  &l]s  in  the  short  reign  of  Sadyattes  and  the  first  part 
of  the  longfeign  of  Halyattes,  which  begins  in  Olymp.  40,  4,  b.  c.  617. 
The  native  city  of  Mimnermus  was  Smyrna,  which  had  at  that  time  long 
been  a  colony  of  the  Ionic  city  Cokyphonf.  Mimnermus,  in  an  extant  4 
fragment  of  his  elegy  Nanno,  calls  himself  one  of  the  cok)nists  of 
Smyrna,  who  came  from  Colophon,  and  whose  ancestors  at  a  still  earlier 
period  came  from  the  Nelean  Pylos.  Now  Herodotus,  in  his  accounts 
of  the  enterprises  of  the  Lydian  kings,  states  that  Gyges  made  war  upon 
Smyrna,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  it,  as  he  did  with  Colophon. 
Halyattes,  however,  at  length  overcame  Smyrna  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign {.  Smyrna,  therefore,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of 
Ionia,  lost  its  independence  during  the  lifetime  of  Mimnermus,  and  lost 
it  for  ever,  unless  we  consider  the  title  of  allies,  which  Athens  gave  to 
its  subjects,  or  the  nominal  liberiaa  with  which  Rome  honoured  many 
cities  in  this  region,  as  marks  of  independent  sovereignty.  It  is  im* 
portant  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  this  time,  when  a  people  of  a  noble 
nature,  capable  of  great  resolutions  and  endued  with  a  lively  and  sus- 

*  *AAX*U  ftH  Mmi  fVf  In  VMtmt,  l|iXf  riiSr^y  fuiHi  f»iymt^*y  •Tt  n»  ka*tti9  If^m^dfmtf 
nmi  fitrmvivi^ity  KtyytL^rrnin^  Sit  )'  &iiit^  &C.  The  emendation  of  Af^vmfrmin  tot 
myvtm^rmit  ii  due  to  a  young  Qerman  philologist  It  is  rendered  hif^hly  probahle 
hy  the  comparison  of  Suidas  in  Mi>»ri^/Mf.  Thii  familiar  address  completes  the 
proof  that  Mimnermus  was  then  still  livmg. 

f  On  the  relations  of  Colophon  and  Smyrna ;  see  above,  ch.  ?.  (  2. 

X  This  appears  first,  because  Herodotus,  1.  16,  mentions  this  conquest  imme* 
dialely  after  the  battle  with  Cyaxares  (who  died  594  u.  c.)  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Cimmerians ;  secondly,  because,  aceordiog  to  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  646,  Smyrna,  l^^ving 
been  divided  into  separate  villages  by  the  Lvdians,  remained  in  that  tttate  for  400 
yean,  until  the  time  of  Antigen  us.  From  tins  it  seems  that  Smyrna  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lydians  before  600  b.  c.  ;  even  in  that  case  the  period  cannot  hav* 
amounted  to  more  than  300  years. 

I  8 
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ceptible  temperament,  but  wanting  in  the  power  of  steady  resistance  and 
resolute  union,  bids  a  half  melancholy,  half  indifferent,  farewell  to  liberty ; 
it  is  important,  I  repeat,  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  this  time  and 
this  people,  in  order  to  g^in  a  correct  understanding  of  the  poetical 
character  of  Mimnermus.  He  too  could  take  joy  in  valorous  deeds,  and 
wrote  an  elegy  in  honour  of  the  early  battle  of  the  Smymaeans  against 
Gyges  and  the  Lydians,  whose  attack  was  then  (as  we  have  already 
stated)  sucoessfuliy  repulsed.  Pausanias,  who  had  himself  read  this 
eleg^y*,  evidently  quotes  from  itt  a  particular  event  of  this  war  in  question, 
vis.,  that  the  Lydians  had,  on  this  occasion,  actually  made  an  entrance 
into  the  town,  but  th:it  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the  bravery  of  the 
Smyrnspans.  To  this  ele^  also  doubtless  belongs  the  fragment  (pre- 
served by  Stoba?us),  in  which  an  Ionian  warrior  is  praised,  who  drove 
before  him  the  light  squadrons  of  the  mounted  Lydians  on  the  plain  of 
the  Hcrmus  (that  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna),  and  in  whose 
nrm  valour  Pallas  Athene  herself  coukl  (ind  nothing  to  blame  when  he 
bn>ke  through  the  first  ranks  on  the  bloody  battle-field.  As  in  these 
lines  the  |>oet  refers  to  what  he  had  heard  from  his  predecessors,  who 
had  themselves  witnessed  the  hen>*s  exploits,  it  is  probable  that  this 
brave  Smyrna?an  lived  about  two  generations  before  the  pericKl  at  which 
Mimnermus  nourished — that  is  precisely  in  the  time  of  Gyges.  As  the 
|XH»t,  at  the  outset  of  this  fragment,  says—"  Not  such,  as  I  henr,  was 
the  courage  and  spirit  of  that  warrior,"  AcJ,  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  bravery  of  this  ancient  Smyrnsean  was  contrasted  with  the  eff*emi- 
nacy  and  softness  of  the  actual  generation.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Mimnermus  sought  rather  to  work  upon  his  countrymen  by  a  melan- 
choly retrospect  of  this  kind,  than  to  stimulate  them  to  energetic  deeds 
of  valour  by  inspiriting  appeals  afler  the  manner  of  Callinus  and 
Tyrtieus:  nothing  of  this  kind  is  cited  from  his  poems. 

§  10.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  statements  of  the  ancients  and  the 
extant  fragments,  show  that  Mimnermus  recommended,  as  the  only 
consolation  in  all  these  calamities  and  reverses,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
best  part  of  life,  and  particularly  love,  which  the  gods  had  given  as  the 
only  compensation  for  human  ills.  These  sentiments  were  expressed  in 
his  celebrated  elegy  of  Nanno,  the  most  ancient  erotic  elegy  of  antiquity, 
which  took  its  name  firom  abeautifiil  and  much-loved  flute  player.    Yet 

this  elegy  had  contained  allusions  to  political  events:   thus  it 
Bted  how  Smyrna  had  always  been  an  apple  of  discord  to  the  neigh- 
ing nations,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  verses  already  cited  on  the 

:  of  the  city  by  the  Colophonians§ :  the  founder  of  Colophon,  An- 

Inemon  of  Pylos,  was  also  mentioned  in  it.     But  all  Qiese  reflections 

bn  the  past  and  present  fortunes  of  the  city  were  evidently  intended  only 

^to  recommend  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour,  as  life  was  only  worth 

•  ix.  ».       t  iv-  21.        t  Frugm.  11.  ad  Oaiiford.        $  Fragm.  9, 
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having  while  it  could  be  devoted  to  love,  before  unseemly  und  an^KHLs 
old  age  Gomes  on*.  The^K*  ideas,  which  liave  since  been  so  often  re- 
peated, are  express;:d  by  Mimnermus  with  almost  irresistible  grace.  The 
beauty  of  youth  and  love  appears  with  the  greater  charm  when  accom- 
panied with  the  impression  of  its  caducity,  and  the  images  of  joy  stand 
oat  in  the  more  vivid  light  as  contrasted  with  the  shadows  of  deep-seated 
melancholyt. 

§  11.  With  this  soil  Ionian,  who  even  compassionates  the  God  of  the 
Sun  for  the  toils  which  he  must  endure  in  order  to  illuminate  the  eartht, 
Solon  the  Athenian  forms  an  interesting  contrast.  Solon  was  a  man 
of  the  genuine  Athenian  stamp,  and  for  that  reason  fitted  to  produce  by 
his  laws  a  permanent  influence  on  the  public  and  private  life  of  his  coun- 
trymen. In  his  character  were  combined  the  freedom  and  susceptibility 
of  the  Asiatic  Ionian,  with  the  energy  and  firmness  of  piurpose  which 
marked  the  Athenian.  By  the  former  amiable  and  hberal  tendencies 
he  was  led  to  favour  a  system  of  ^  live  and  let  live,"  which  so  strongly 
distinguishes  his  legislation  from  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Spartan 
constitutions  :  by  the  latter  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  proposed  ends 
with  unremitting  constancy.  Hence,  too,  the  elegy  of  Solon  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  Mars  as  well  as  of  the  Muses ;  and  under  the 
combined  influence  of  a  patriotic  disposition  like  that  of  Callinus,  and 
of  a  more  enlarged  view  of  human  nature,  there  arose  |)oems  of  which 
the  kxs  cannot  be  sufficiently  lamented.  But  even  the  extant  fragments 
of  them  enable  us  to  follow  this  great  and  noble-minded  man  through 
all  the  chief  epochs  of  his  life. 

The  elegy  of  Salamis,  which  Solon  composed  about  Olymp.  44  (604 
B.  c.)  had  evidently  more  of  the  fire  of  youth  in  it  than  any  other  of  his 
poems.  The  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written  are 
related  by  the  ancienU,  from  Demosthenes  downwards,  with  tolerable 
agreement,  in  the  following  manner.  The  Athenians  had  from  an 
early  period  contested  the  possession  of  Salamis  with  the  Megariaiis,  and 
the  great  power  of  Athens  was  then  so  completely  in  its  infancy,  that 
they  were  not  able  to  wrest  this  island  from  their  Doric  neighbours, 
small  as  was  the  Megarian  territory.  The  Athenians  had  suffered  so 
many  losses  in  the  attempt,  that  they  not  only  gave  up  all  propositions  in 
the  popular  assembly  for  the  reconquest  of  Salamis,  but  even  made  it 
penal  to  bring  forward  such  n  motion.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Solon  one  day  suddenly  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a  herald,  with  the 
proper  cap  (mXioy^  upon  his  head,  having  previously  spread  a  report 
that  he  was  mad ;  sprang  in  the  place  of  the  popular  assembly  upon  the 

*  That  the  subject  of  tlie  i*le|;y  »houltl  not  be  contest  and  war,  but  the  pfts  of 
the  Must* 8  and  Aphrodite  for  the  enibellishment  of  the  banquet,  in  a  sentiment  altto 
ezpresaMsd  by  an  Ionian  lutt^r  by  two  gi-neruticns  (Auacreon  ot  Teos),  who  hiinself 
aXhO  coinpOlK'd  ulep^its:  Oi,  ^tXia,  «',  «^-,jr>5fi  Ta**  taU  o/ird^r^Ta^AJv,  NtiKia  «««  ^tkiftt* 
imMfifittr*  Xiyu.  CAlhcn.  xi.  p.  4b3.) 

i  Kiag^.  I --5.  *  ^'raL'ni.  S. 


tttme  «itere  xht  henidt  *csv  tkuoa  tosiuid,£iid  summ  waimt^asa.oed 
lODC  «B  ek^«  liiiicii  bcfva  w-it^i  iiie»  wank: — '^  I  nnraeir  ccck  as  a 
iMarald  fjxnD  tiie  iorek  i^wd  of  Salwiifi,  musag  «oair,  liie  MEjiaBJCiit  of 
wonk,  and  aot  smple  cpeedi,  to  die  peopir."  ll  is  mauufert  thai  the 
pciel  firigwad  iiimseif  to  be  a  benid  irat  from  fuliwli ,  ml  ■emined 
Imii  hk  flUMOB ;  br  viikfa  £ctiaa  be  «k  rrahM  to  paiat  in  &r  lii«- 
Ker  ooloitrs  than  be  oouU  ccbemise  bare  door  the  baled  dccBUBion  of  tbe 
Me^anMiu  over  liie  idaad,  and  tfae  rpproarhrs  vhich  naay  Salaainian 
paftizanicf  Athens  TCBled  in  fieoet  against  tbeAtbeaiass.  Ue  described 
the  difignoe  vbicb  noidd  Udl  opoo  the  Athmiamt,  if  tbev  did  not  re- 
eonqoer  the  iftbnd,  as  iotolefable.  **  In  that  ease  (be  said)  I  would 
rather  be  an  inhabitant  of  tfae  meanest  island  than  of  Athens;  Ibr  wher- 
ever I  might  live,  the  smog  would  qoicklj  circnlate — *  This  is  one  of 
the  Athenians  who  have  abandoned  Sabmis  in  so  eowanUj  a  man- 
ner*.' "  And  when  Solon  concluded  with  the  words  **  Let  ns  go  to 
Salamis,  to  conquer  the  kwely  island,  and  to  wipe  out  our  shame,*'  the 
youths  of  Athens  are  said  to  have  been  seiied  with  so  eager  a  desire  of 
fighting,  that  an  expedition  against  the  Megarians  of  Salamis  was  an- 
dertaken  on  the  spot,  which  put  the  Athenians  into  possession  of  the 
island,  though  they  did  not  retuin  it  without  interruption. 

§  12.  A  character  in  many  respects  similar  belongs  to  the  elegy  of 
which  Demosthenes  cites  a  long  passage  in  his  contest  with  ^schines 
on  the  embassy.  This,  too,  is  composed  in  the  form  of  an  exhortation 
to  the  people.  **  My  feelings  prompt  me  (says  the  poet)  to  declare  to 
the  Athenians  how  much  mischief  injustice  brings  over  the  city,  and 
that  justice  everywhere  restores  a  perfect  and  harmonious  order  of 
things."  In  this  elegy  Solon  faunents  with  bitter  regret  the  evils  in  the 
political  state  f»f  the  commonwealth,  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the 
leaders  of  tlie  {Mtofile,  1.  e,  of  the  popular  party,  and  the  misery  of  the 
poor,  nioiiy  of  wluim  were  sold  into  slavery  by  the  rich,  and  carried  to 
foreign  amytrlaM.  lletKie  it  is  clear  that  this  elegy  is  anterior  to  Solon*s 
legislation,  which,  m  is  well  known,  uboliHiied  slavery  for  debt,  and 
made  it  im|M)Milblis  U»  (luprivti  mi  Insolvent  debtor  of  his  liberty. 
These  verses  glv«  um  it  llviJilw  pU'tiirs  of  this  unhappy  period  of  Athens 
than  any  hislorlcnl  ({••wirlpiloii,  *'  Ths  misery  of  the  petiple  (says 
ikAon)  forces  itself  Into  t»v«»ry  iimii's  lunise  :  tlie  doors  of  the  court-yard 
w  no  longer  able  to  kpp\)  it  out  i  It  Nprlngs  over  the  lofty  wall,  and 
finds  out  the  wretch,  c>vi>n  II'  hi»  Ims  fled  Into  the  inoHt  secret  part  of 
his  dwelling." 

Hut  in  other  of  Colon's  t^\^Wtk  Ih^rn  U  llie  expression  of  a  subdued  and 
ff*rM|Mil  joy  at  the  amelioriilltnm  hrtmyfUt  nUmt  in  Athens  by  his  legisla- 
lif^fmmmrw  (Olymp.  4(1,8.  h!)4  it.  ^^).  by  which  the  holders  of  property 

IltMT  crommonalty  liad  each  n'(?t«i  vi»il  llwir  due  share  of  consideration  and 
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poii€t»  mod  both  were  protected  by  a  ftrm  shield  *.  Bui  this  feeling  of 
^  calm  satisfaction  was  not  of  long  continuance,  as  Solon  observed  and 
ioo»  expressed  his  opinion  in  elegies,  '*  that  the  people,  in  its  ignorance, 
was  bringing  itself  under  the  yoke  of  a  monarch  (Pisistratus),  and  that 
it  was  not  the  gods,  but  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  the  people  put 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  sovereign  power  into  the  hands  of  Pisistra- 
tus, whidi  had  destroyed  the  liberties  of  Athens  f." 

Solon's  elegies  were  therefore  the  pure  expression  of  his  political  feel- 
ings ;  a  mirror  of  his  patriotic  sympathies  with  the  weal  and  woe  of  his 
country.  They  moreover  exhibit  an  excited  tone  of  sentiment  in  the 
poet,  called  forth  by  the  warm  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  afikirs  of 
the  community,  and  by  the  dangers  which  threaten  its  welfare.  The 
prevaihng  sentiment  i?  a  wide  and  comprehensive  humanity.  When 
Sokm  had  occasion  to  express  feelings  of  a  different  cast — when  he 
placed  himself  in  a  hostile  attitude  towards  his  countrymen  and  contem- 
poraries, and  used  sarcasm  and  rebuke,  he  employed  not  elegiac,  but 
iambic  and  trochaic  metres.  The  elegies  of  Solon  are  not  indeed  quite 
finee  from  complaints  and  reproaches ;  but  these  flow  from  the  regard 
for  the  pubUc  interests,  which  animated  his  poetry.  The  repose  which 
always  follows  an  excited  state  of  the  mind,  and  of  which  Solon's  elegies 
would  naturally  present  the  reflection,  was  found  in  the  expression  of 
hopes  for  the  future,  of  a  calm  reliance  on  the  gods  who  had  taken 
Athens  into  their  protection,  and  a  serious  contemplation  of  the  conse- 
quences of  good  or  evil  acts.  From  his  habits  of  reflection,  and  of  reli- 
ance on  his  understanding,  rather  than  his  feelings,  his  elegies  contained 
more  general  remarks  on  human  affairs  than  those  of  any  of  his  prede- 
eessors.  Some  considerable  passages  of  this  kind  have  been  preserved ; 
one  in  which  he  divides  human  life  into  periods  of  seven  years,  and 
assigns  to  each  its  proper  physical  and  mental  occupations  |;  another  in 
which  the  multifarious  pursuits  of  men  are  described,  and  their  inability 
to  command  success  ;  for  fate  brings  good  and  ill  to  mortals,  and  man 
cannot  escape  from  the  destiny  allotted  to  him  by  the  gods§.  Many 
maxims  of  a  worldly  wisdom  from  Solon's  elegies  are  likewise  pre- 
served, in  which  wealth,  and  comfort,  and  sensual  enjoyment  are 
recommended,  but  only  so  far  as  was,  according  to  Greek  notions,  con- 
sistent with  justice  and  fear  of  the  gods.  On  account  of  these  general 
maxims,  which  are  called  yviJ/iai,  sayings  or  apophthegms,  Solon  has 
been  reckoned  among  the  gnomic  poets,  and  his  poems  have  bean 
denominated  gnomic  eUgies.  This  appellation  is  so  far  correct,  that  the 
gnomic  character  predominates  in  Solon's  poetry ;  nevertheless  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  calm  contemplation  of  mankind  cannot 

*  Frngin.20. 
t  Fraj^g.  18.  19.     The  fragm.  18  has  received  an  additional  distich  from  Diod. 
Exc.  1.  vii.— X.  in  Mai  Script  vit.  Nov.  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

;  Fragm.  14.  §  Fragm.  5. 


inwtitr  'UHUiiubtnt  w  «f»rr      FuriijfriiiiimiuHwiiiiiet  timninnniiiL  ic  aiun> 
dbc  ^iumttuMLn  Mfcarrjur  autaMiBEbiuii  '^Ttok.  lam^  j^n  mfme:<M£  1 

I  19.  TUt  f««uiin»  otf  1wmysf9i^  «ai  lixr  >tittiBr  iaai£.  tekoir  ' 
Matter  «Mi4  te«b  Vy  f&»  cdkc?  iwyuO*  w  cadki^L  iMimgjtt  mi  siL  likai 
MswpMX*  tfanr  tfMBfSinQWB  ttifd  ffttfir  duwier  w>  vfria.«if  asm  tninc  kxie 
tnoMTiV^n  to  «^  in  «(^  sjeauiel%Ur  a  ika^  fhitf  m  \ 
«QP^«»  fenncflM  of  wtj  GwtA  dicxne  pod  tins  wt  ] 
ttan  1 100  Kmt«  m  pneiervod  caidcr  &e  maant  «f  ' 
iKvm  U>  ihrtjm  km  htil  on  fix  clurjoer  of  tbe  GroeiL  «k^  ibui  die 
modi  «c;2tfitMT  frarmetsU  fd  fit^tm  vbA  TrrtXBK  It  iffiars>  Aa«  finm 
the  tinMr  id  Xtwf^JbfMk,  ll)C9oen»  V3t%  coundend  dboefij  ji»  a  teadan  cl 
¥fmifMn  and  virtue^  au'l  that  tho%c  paru  of  Ivs  vtixbic?  v^bcIh  la»J  a 
general  tL\nAkaLium  were  far  more  prixed  than  thme  arhith  m^rrvd  to 
Mime  |>artk;ular  tpcathum.  When,  therefore,  in  hler  Uames^  it  beicame 
the  fashion  Ui  extfiuri  the  general  remarks  and  apophthegms  £rnm  she 
pnet«,  evrrythini^  wa«  rejected  from  Theog^is,  bj  which  hb  riW^^ics 
were  limited  to  |mrticukr  *it4iati#M»,  or  ohta'tned  an  indhidaal  ooloiir* 
inf( ;  and  the  tftumnfUtity  or  e4AUatAum  of  apophthegms  was  fonned, 
which,  aHer  yuruMM  revidU/Mi$  and  the  interpolation  of  some  tfri«riiienis 
of  oilier  rli'ifiiM;  fxiettf,  U  »tlll  eUant.  We  know,  bowever,  that  Theo^- 
urn  V49in\HmtHi  i'dmt\fWUt  nUftgttm,  e«|Msc'ially  one  to  the  Sicilian  lileiran- 
ati%  wlio  eMfa|/rd  with  iMr  llv«»«  ut  the  siege  of  Megaia  by  Gelou 
(Olyinp.  lit  ^'  ^^'^  M.4;,)(  aiMl  ilu$  gnomic  fragments  themselves 
exhibit  1m  imttM^OMn  pltM-<M»  Mm'  lru^¥«of|MjemH  which  were  composed  fur 
particular  otiJMfliii  maS  whl^^h  mm  tlM^  wliole  could  not  have  been  very 
diflTcreiit  fVom  tlin  KlKt^iiMf  of  Yyrtiimtii  Archilochus,  and  Sok>n.  As  in 
thoM  pocmM  of  'HikihcmU  iSwfi^  Mi  m  iieriiriual  reference  to  politica]  sub* 
Jects,  it  will  b«  ti^vKMH^y  lirM  U)  vmi  n  glance  at  the  condition  o. 
M egarm  in  bin  time. 

f  14.  Megara,  the  DorU;  M«*lghUmr  of  AUivhn,  Imd,  oiler  its  separation 
from  Corinth,  remained  lor  a  long  tlnm  undi>r  the  undisturbed  domi- 
nion of  a  Doric  nobility,  which  (inind(«d  IIm  clniiit  to  the  exercise  of  the 
■otereign  power  both  on  itR  dcnccnt,  and  Itn  iNMMnuiion  of  large  landed 
cMalea.  But  before  the  leginltition  of  Solon,  ThcageneB  had  raised  him- 
■dfto  ahMhite  power  over  the  McgarinnM  by  pretending  to  espouse 


tht  name  of  PhocyUdM,  in  which  in  the  firtt  penon 
d  MtUty  to  frwndm  ara  pmhubly  tiM  fri4nnvnt  of  an  elegy. 
,  Ihciv  if  a  dititcb  which  ha«  the  aii|WAiau«:oof  a  joculjur  appcudi& 
I  >w»iti  iJMMwi  «f  a  Mlf-Mrody  :~ 
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tbe  popabr  csmiw.  After  he  had  been  oveithrown,  the  anscocncr  « js 
reslofcd,  bat  only  lor  a  short  period,  ms  the  commoas  iok  with  \ii>- 
lenoe  against  the  Dobles»  and  founded  a  deniocrac;,  nhich  however  led 
to  such  a  state  of  anarchy,  that  the  expelled  nobler  found  the  means  ol* 
ifgiining  their  lost  power.  Now  the  poetry  ot*  Theognis  ^  tar  as  ibs 
political  character  eitends,  evidently  falls  in  the  beginning  ol*  this 
democracy,  probably  nearer  to  the  70th  (500  s.c.)  than  the  60th 
Olympiad  (540  b.c.)  :  lor  Theognis,  althoogfa  according  lo  the  ancient 
aoeonntahe  was  bom  before  the  60th  Olympiad,  yet  from  bis  own  \vrses 
appeara  to  haie  lived  to  the  Persian  war  (Olymp.  75.  4S0  b.  c).  Re- 
folaiioBS  of  this  kind  were  in  the  ancient  Greek  states  usually  kocom- 
puued  with  divisions  of  the  large  landed  estates  among  the  commons ; 
and  by  a  Iresh  partition  of  the  Megarian  territory,  made  by  the 
democratic  party,  Tbeognis,  who  happened  to  be  absent  on  a  voyage, 
was  deprived  of  the  ridi  heritage  of  his  ancestors.  Hence  he  longs  for 
veogeanoe  on  the  men  who  had  sp^nled  him  of  his  property,  while  he 
himself  had  only  escaped  with  his  life ;  like  a  dog  who  throws  every  thing 
away  in  order  to  cross  a  torrent  *,  and  tbe  cry  of  the  crane,  which  gi\es 
warning  of  the  season  of  tillage,  reminds  him  of  his  fertile  fiekis  now  in 
other  men's  hands  t.  These  fr.igments  are  therefore  fiill  of  allusions  to 
the  violent  political  measures  which  in  Greece  usually  accompanied  tlie 
aocessioQ  of  the  democratic  party  to  power.  One  ot'  the  principal 
changes  on  such  occasions  was  commonly  the  adoption  into  the  so\e* 
reign  community  of  Pcriceci^  that  is,  cultivators  who  were  before  exchided 
from  all  share  in  the  government.  Of  this  Tbeognis  says  t>  ^  Cynius, 
this  dty  is  still  the  dty,  but  a  diflferent  people  are  in  it,  who  formerly 
knew  nothing  of  courts  of  justice  and  laus,  but  wore  their  countr)-  dross 
of  goat  skins  at  their  work,  and  like  timid  deer  dwelt  at  a  distance  from 
the  town.  And  now  they  are  the  better  class ;  and  those  who  weiv 
formerly  noble  are  now  the  mean:  who  can  endure  to  see  these 
things?*'  The  expressions  good  and  bad  men  (ayadot,  c^OXim  and 
caucoc,  lttXoi)j  which  in  later  times  bore  a  purely  moral  signification,  are 
evidently  used  by  Tbeognis  in  a  political  sense  for  nobles  and  commons ; 
or  rather  his  use  of  these  words  rests  in  fact  upon  the  sup|X)sition  that  a 
brave  spirit  and  honourable  conduct  can  be  expected  only  of  men  de- 
scended finom  a  family  long  tried  in  peace  and  war.  Hencc  bis  chief 
complaint  is,  that  the  good  man,  that  is,  the  noble,  is  now  of  no  account 
as  compared  with  the  rich  man ;  and  that  wealth  is  the  only  object  of 
alL  **  They  honour  riches,  and  thus  the  good  marries  the  daughter  ot 
the  bad,  and  the  bad  marries  the  daughter  of  the  good :  wealth  cor- 
rupts the  bkx)d§.  Heuce,  son  of  Polypus,  do  not  wouder  if  the  race  of 
Ihe  citizens  loses  its  brightness,  for  good  and  bad  aiv  confounded  lOi;:c- 
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ihi'i  ".'  TiieoirDis  lUnihtloss  made  this  complaint  on  the  debasement  of 
Ihi*  Mosr«^n;in  nobility  wiihthe  sironsrer  feelini^  of  bitterness,  as  he  him- 
so!lh.id  Kv'.i  Tvjivred  by  the  parent^  of  a  young  woman,  whom  he  had 
lio^ircv^.  t.-*  TT'.A— ^^  a:'..i  3  fir  worse  man,  that  is,  a  man  of  plebeian  blood, 
h.v'.  S:^~  7-v:Vr^.*.  to  hini*.  Yet  the  i^irl  herself  was  captivated  with 
:-«f  ■■.•r«tf  .-^s^fr:  .^r*  Theosrnis  :  she  hated  her  ignoble  husband,  and 
.-:*.?•  f  .-sr.:  «•-*.  :o  ih#  poet,  "  with  the  lightness  of  a  little  bird,"  as  he 

W  .>  -rr«j7»--  :.•  :>>*  vinvn  of  these  fragments  into  entire  elegies,  it  is 

-'.v'-,.'.r:  :.-  -vTi.Tx  :ha!  aM   the  compIaint^s   warnings,  and   lessons 

>5^*  ^;r  V  ".v  :vi."  TfVreace.  appear  to  be  addressed  to  a  single  young 

•f  -.•  y  :>.^  -Av?,  Crrr.ii?^  the  son  of  Polypac  §.  Wherewr  other 
■*  •  -c-^  .V  V.-.  ^  :>.^r  the  subject  is  quite  different,  or  it  is  at  least  treated 
•  s  J  '^V-^-r?  r.'A'wxr.  Thus  there  is  a  considerable  fragment  of  an 
eVc^  .tv:i:v«*!*\?  b>  Ti:ev^iis  to  a  friend  named  Simonides,  at  the  time 
v*^":!w  re\oii:!:o:u  »h  ch  in  the  poems  addressed  to  Cyrnus  is  described 
A'*  iM^^xl  by  h\  [his  [lassage  the  insurrection  is  described  under  the 
tU^oiiriio  i:?u*j:>»  of  a  ship  tossed  about  by  winds  and  waves,  while  the 
OTvw  hi\e  iiejv^sei!  the  skilful  steersman,  and  entrusted  the  guidance  of 
the  h^Im  to  tlie  ivmnion  working  sailor.  "  Let  this  (the  poet  adds)  be 
iv>eaM  to  the  gvxxl  in  enigmatic  language ;  yet  a  bad  man  may  under- 
»f»nii  it,  if  he  has  sense  |'."  It  is  manifest  that  this  poem  was  composed 
durin>r  tt  reign  of  terror,  which  checked  the  freedom  of  speech ;  on  the 
•^he^  hand,  in  the  poems  addressed  to  Cyrnus,  Theognis  openly  dis- 
ph)-^  aM  \\\»  opinions  snd  feelings.  So  far  is  he  from  concealing  his 
hftlred  i^f  the  popular  party,  that  he  wishes  that  he  could  drink  the 
UoihI  of  tho«e  who  had  deprived  him  of  liis  property  f. 

$  15.  On  uttompting  to  ascertain  more  precisely  the  relation  of  Cyrnus 
1^1  TheopiiH,  it  appears  that  the  son  of  Polypas  was  a  youth  of  noble 
Ikmih.  to  wlumi  Tiieognis  bore  a  tender,  but  at  the  same  time  paternal, 
rvgnnl,  mhI  wImhu  ho  desire*  to  see  u  "good  *'  c'.tizen,  in  his  sense  of 
•  the  w^inl  I'he  interest  felt  by  the  jHiet  in  Cyrnus  probably  appeared 
niiH*h  more  dearly  in  the  complete  elegies  than  in  the  gnomic  extracts 
ihiw  pn*Nervetl,  in  whiiii  tlie  addrt^stt  to  Cyrnus  might  appear  a  mere 
»ii|H'r(Uiity.  Several  |Mis»«gt»H  have,  however,  been  preserved,  in  which 
IheliiH'  Ht.-ile  of  hit  relation  to  Thoi^nis  is  appui-ent.  ^*  Cyrnus  (says 
the  i^H'l)  when  evil  befulH  you,  we  all  wet^p;  but  grief  for  others  is  with 

•  v.  18!).  Hif.  t  V-  •<*!•  <«Y«  ♦  ▼•  l^'^l- 

^  KIniaWy  haa  niiiiiiikiMl  that  li»Xifrmi%n  is  to  be  read  oi  a  patronymic.  The 
^hmmaA  t«  %viti»ni,  HM  li^Xfr4-«i)«  lU'vrr  orciir«  U*fon»  a  coiiRimant,  but  nine  times  be- 
l^v  4  \\»w*'li  ttiui  iiiiti^Mvcr  III  |»ii«unif;tH  whcro  the  verse  requires  a  <lactyl.  The 
^xNoiiAit«m«  wilh  lhi»  mliliosmts  Kv^u  and  llakvvathi  are  also  .closely  connecti-<l. 
«..\.««H  ^wUh  th»«  lon|{  *>  huNtho  same  ineaiiin^  as  fraXi/flrn'^wK,  a  rich  proprietor, 
.t  |^^rf|l"*-l4tf  llieii*  is  a  iimiiifi'^t  ulliisiou  to  tbe  yvf  iir»}a^fi«f  in  the  verses 
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ym  only  •  tnunient  feeling*."  **  I  have  giYen  you  wings,  with  which 
jon  wiU  fly  over  sea  and  land,  and  will  be  present  at  all  banquets,  as 
young  men  will  sing  of  you  to  the  flute.  Even  io  future  times  your 
)  will  be  dear  to  all  the  lovers  of  song,  so  long  as  the  earth  and  sun 
But  to  me  you  shew  but  little  respect,  deceiving  me  with 
words  like  a  little  boy t"  It  is  plain  that  Cymus  did  not  place  in 
Theognis  that  entire  confidence  which  the  poet  desired.  It  cannot, 
howe^r,  be  doubted  that  these  affectionate  appeals  and  tender  re- 
proaches are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  earlier  and  pure  Doric  cus- 
tom, and  that  no  connexion  of  a  criminal  nature  is  to  be  understood, 
with  which  it  would  be  inconsistent  that  the  poet  recommends  a  married 
life  Id  the  youth  t*  Cymus  also  is  sufficiently  oM  to  be  sent  as  a  sacred 
CBfoj  (Ompoc)  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  bring  back  an  oracle  to  the  city. 
The  poet  exhorts  him  to  preserve  it  faithfidly,  and  not  to  add  or  to  omit 
a  word}. 

The  poems  of  Theognis,  even  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  extant, 
plaoe  us  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  of  friends,  who  formed  a  kind  of  eat- 
ing society,  like  the  philitia  of  Sparta,  and  like  the  ancient  public  tables 
of  Megara  itself.  The  Spartan  public  tables  are  described  to  us  as  a 
kind  of  aristocratic  dubs ;  and  these  societies  in  Megara  might  serve  to 
awaken  and  keep  alive  an  aristocratic  disposition.  Theognis  himself 
thinks  that  those  who,  according  to  the  original  constitution  of  Megara, 
possessed  the  chief  power,  were  the  only  persons  with  whom  any  one 
ought  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  sit,  and  whom  he  should  strive  to  please  ||. 
It  is  therefore  manifest  that  all  the  friends  whom  Theognis  names,  not 
only  Cymus  and  Simonides,  but  also  Onomacritus,  Clearistus,  Demo- 
cles,  Demonax,  and  Timagoras,  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  **  good,  '^ 
although  the  political  maxims  are  only  addressed  to  Cyrnus.  Various 
events  in  the  lives  of  these  friends,  or  the  qualities  which  each  shewed 
at  their  convivial  meetings,  furnished  occasions  for  separate,  but  probably 
short  el^:ies.  In  one  the  poet  laments  that  Clearistus  should  have  made 
an  unfortunate  voyage,  and  promises  him  the  assistance  which  is  due  to 
one  connected  with  his  family  by  ancient  ties  of  hospitality^ :  in  ano- 
ther he  wishes  a  happy  voyage  to  the  same  or  another  friend  **.  To 
Simonides,  as  being  the  chief  of  the  society,  he  addresses  a  farewell 
elegy,  exhorting  him  to  leave  to  every  guest  his  liberty,  not  to  detain  any 
one  desirous  to  depart,  or  to  waken  the  sleeping,  &c.tt ;  and  to  Onoma- 
critus the  poet  laments  over  the  consequences  of  inordinate  drinking  {{. 
Few  of  the  persons  whom  he  addresses  appear  to  have  been  witliout 
this  circle  of  friends,  although  his  fame  had  even  in  his  lifetime  spread 

♦  V.  6j5,  teq.  t  ▼.  237,  #^7.  J  v.  1225. 

§  w,d05,teq,  I!  V.  36,«e9.  ^  v.511,fr9.  **  v.69l,t^. 
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far  beyond  Megara,  by  means  of  his  travels  as  well  as  of  his  poetry  ; 
and  his  elegies  were  sang  in  many  symposia^. 

The  poetry  of  Theognis  is  fall  of  allusions  to  symposia :  so  that  from 
it  a  clear  conception  of  the  outward  accompaniments  of  the  elegy  may 
be  formed.  When  the  guests  were  satisfied  with  eating,  the  cups  were 
filled  for  the  solemn  libation  ;  and  at  this  ceremony  a  prayer  was  offered 
to  the  gods,  especially  to  Apollo,  which  in  many  districts  of  Greece  was 
expanded  into  a  pcean.  Here  began  the  more  joyous  and  noisy  part  of 
the  banquet,  which  Theognis  (as  well  as  Pindar)  calls  in  general 
nS/ioc,  although  this  word  in  a  narrower  sense  also  signified  the  tumul- 
tuous throng  of  the  guests  departing  from  the  feast  t.  Now  the  Comos 
was  usually  accompanied  with  the  flute  J :  hence  Theognis  speaks  in  so 
many  places  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute-player  to  the  poems  sung 
in  the  intervals  of  drinking  §  ;  while  the  lyre  and  cithara  (or  phorminx) 
are  rarely  mentioned,  and  then  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  song  at  the 
libation  ||.  And  this  was  the  appropriate  occasion  for  the  elegy,  whicli 
was  sung  by  one  of  the  guests  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  being  either 
addressed  to  the  company  at  large,  or  (as  is  always  the  case  in  Theognis) 
to  a  single  guest. 

§  16.  We  have  next  to  speak  of  the  poems  of  a  man  different  in  his 
character  from  any  of  the  elegiac  poets  hitherto  treated  of ;  a  philoso- 
pher, whose  metaphysical  speculations  will  be  considered  in  a  future 
chapter.  Xenophanbs  of  Colophon,  who  about  the  68th  Olympiad 
(508  B.  0.)  founded  the  celebrated  school  of  Elea,  at  an  earlier  i)crio(l, 
while  he  was  still  living  at  Colophon,  gave  vent  to  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  him,  in  the  form  of  elegies^. 
These  elegies,  like  those  of  Archilochus,  Solon,  Theognis,  &c.  were 
symposiac:  there  is  preserved  in  Athena^us  a  considerable  fragment,  in 
which  the  beginning  of  a  symposion  is  described  with  much  distinctness 
and  elegance,  and  the  guests  are  exhorted,  after  the  libation  and  song* 
of  praise  to  the  gods,  to  celebrate  over  their  cups  brave  deeds  and  the 
exploits  of  youths  (i.  e.  in  elegiac  strains)  ;  and  not  to  sing  the  fictions 

*  Tbeognii  himielf  mentioni  that  he  ha<]  been  in  Sicily,  Eubcea,  and  Sparta,  v. 
387,  teq.  In  Sicily  he  coiu|)oted  the  elegy  tor  )hh  country  men,  which  has  bt^eu  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  the  colonists  from  Megara  of  Megnra  Hyblsea.  The  verses  891—4 
must  have  been  written  in  Eubcsa.  Many  allusions  to  SjNirta  occur,  and  the  pas^ 
■age  V.  880 — 4  is  probably  from  an  elegy  written  by  Tlieoguis  for  a  Spartan  friend, 
who  had  a  vineyard  on  Taygetus.  The  most  difBcuIt  of  explanation  are  v.  1 200  and 
1211,  $fq.,  which  can  icarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of 
Theognis. 

t  See  Theogn.  v.  829,940, 1046,  1065, 1207. 
I  See  above  (2. 

§  v.  241,761,825,  911,975,  1041,  1056,  1065. 
II  v.5H761,791. 
*l   There  hu.\  however,  in  Diogenes  Laertius  elegiac  veiKiH  of  Xeuophanes,  in 
which  ho  stales  hinuilf  to  le  uiiicty-twu  yvuis  old,  and  spcaka  of  his  wuudcriugH 
in  lircccc. 
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of  ancieni  poets  on  the  bsttles  of  Titans,  or  giants,  or  centaurs,  and  such 
like  stories.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  Xenophanes  took  no  pleasure  in 
the  ordinary  amusements  at  the  banquets  of  his  countrymen ;  and  from 
other  fragments  of  the  same  writer,  it  also  appears  that  he  viewed  the 
life  of  the  Greeks  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher.  Not  only  does  he  blame 
the  luxury  of  the  Colophonians,  whid^  they  had  learnt  from  the 
Lydians*,  but  also  the  folly  of  the  Greeks  in  valuing  an  athlete  who  had 
been  victorious  al  Olympia  in  running  or  vnrestling,  higher  than  the 
wise  man ;  a  judgment  which,  however  reasonable  in  our  eyes,  must 
have  seemed  eiceedingly  perverse  to  the  Greeks  of  his  days. 

§  17.  As  we  intend  in  this  chapter  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the 
elegy  to  the  Persian  war,  we  must  also  mention  Simonides  of  Ceos,  the 
renowned  lyric  poet,  the  early  contemporary  of  Pindar  and  u£schylus, 
and  so  distinguished  in  elegy  that  he  must  be  included  among  the  great 
masters  of  the  elegiac  song.  Simonides  is  stated  to  have  been  vic- 
torious at  Athens  over  iEschylus  himself,  in  an  elegy  in  honour  of  tliose 
who  fell  at  Marathon  (Olymp.  72,  3  ;  490  n.  c),  the  Athenians  having 
instituted  a  contest  of  the  chief  poets.  The  ancient  biographer  of  iEs- 
chylus, who  gives  this  account,  adds  in  explanation,  that  the  elegy  re- 
quires a  tenderness  of  feeling  which  was  foreign  to  the  character  of 
^schylus.  To  what  a  degree  Simonides  possessed  this  quality,  and  in 
general  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  pathetic  is  proved  by  his  cele- 
brated lyric  piece  containing  the  lament  of  Danae,  and  by  other  remains 
of  his  poetry.  Probably,  also,  in  the  elegies  upon  those  who  died  at 
Marathon  and  at  Platsea,  he  did  not  omit  to  bewail  the  death  of  so  many 
brave  men,  and  to  introduce  the  sorrows  of  the  widows  and  orphans, 
which  vras  quite  consistent  with  a  lofly  patriotic  tone,  particularly  at  the 
end  of  the  poem.  Simonides  likewise,  like  Archilochus  and  others, 
used  the  elegy  as  a  plaintive  song  for  the  deaths  of  individuals ;  at  least 
the  Greek  Anthology  contains  several  pieces  of  Simonides,  which  appear 
not  to  be  entire  epigrams,  but  fragments  of  longer  elegies  lamenting 
with  heartfelt  pathos  the  death  of  persons  dear  to  the  poet.  Among 
these  are  the  verses  concerning  Gorgo,  who  d}ing,  utters  these  words  to 
her  mother  .• — ^*  Remain  here  with  my  father,  and  become  with  a  happier 
fate  the  mother  of  another  daughter,  who  may  tend  you  in  your  old 
age." 

From  tliis  example  we  again  see  how  the  elegy  in  the  hands  of 
different  masters  sometimes  obtained  a  softer  and  more  pathetic,  and 
sometimes  a  more  manly  and  robust  tone.  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
reason  for  dividing  the  elegy  into  different  kinds,  such  as  the  military, 
political,  symposiac,  erotic,  threnetic,  and  gnomic ;  inasmuch  as  some  of 

*  The  thougand  persons  cloathed  in  puri)le,  who,  be/ore  the  lime  of  the  T^rantB, 
were,  according  to  Xenophanes  (in  Athen.  xii.  p.  520),  together  in  the  market-place, 
formed  an  aristocratic  body  among  the  citizenH  (r«<r*X<Tsv^«)  ;  such  as,  at  this  time 
of  transition  from  the  ancient  hereditary  aristocracies  to  dtmucracy,  aho  existed  ia 
Khegium,  Locri,  Cruton,  Agrigentum  and  C3  me  in  ^olis. 
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th«*«?  rnsimcters  are  at  times  combined  in  the  same  poem.  Thus  the 
i?U'ffy  was  UHually,  iifi  we  have  seen,  sung  at  the  symposion  ;  and,  in  most 
iwiirM,  itN  main  subject  is  political ;  afler  which  it  assumes  either  an 
ainiitory,  a  plaintive,  or  a  sententious  tone.  At  the  same  time  the  elegy 
ttlwiiyH  ri'tains  itn  appropriate  character,  from  which  it  never  departs. 
'VUf  fiM'liiiffs  of  the  poet,  excited  by  outward  circumstances,  seek  a  vent 
Mi  tli«  Myni|Mmion,  either  amidst  his  friends  or  sometimes  in  a  larger 
HMi'in  Illy,  and  aMsume  a  poetical  form.  A  free  and  full  expression  of  the 
|NN*t'H  PM*iitimentJi  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Greek  elegy.  This  giving  a 
fi'ni  to  !!»•  U'dingH  is  in  itself  tranquillizing ;  and  as  the  mind  disbur- 
ilf  nw  itM'lf  of  its  alarms  and  anxieties  a  more  composed  state  naturally 
ffihiii*!!,  with  which  the  ix)em  closed.  When  the  Greek  nation  arrived  at 
I  hi*  |M«ri(Nl  at  which  men  began  to  express  in  u  proverbial  form  general 
iniuitimorronduct,-  -a  pori(>d  beginning  with  the  age  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Mm,  llii'M*  iiiiuiniN,  or  yrw^ai,  were  the  means  by  which  the  elegiac  poets 
ttiibtiiiiril  hitm  itiiiniioii  into  calmness.  So  far  the  eleg^  of  Solon,  Theog- 
it\tk,  itifil  Xt^iiitpliuiUMi,  niiiy  be  considered  as  gnomic,  although  it  did  not 
IImiii'Imiii  iimiiiiiii<  an  ONm'htiuUy  new  character.  That  in  the  Alexandrine 
(•mm'mI  ii(  iHriHltirr  tln<  i'l^'gy  assumed  a  different  tone,  which  was,  in 
l*titt,  lifiifMwrd  liy  llir  llonuui  poets,  will  be  shown  in  a  future  chapter. 

S   !•>   'I  bin  pliii'o  in  the  most  convenient  for  mentioning  a  subordinate 
I- 1  lid  III  f'H'liy,  tlin  ry/f/'mm,  as  the  elegiac  form  was  the  best  suited  to 
M  }  ulltiiMiith  iluMts  urn  uIno  epi<»nims  composed  in  hexameters  and  other 
MM  Uvn.     Thii  i*piHrani  was  ori^^inally  (as  its  name  purports)  an  inscrip- 
lion  on  a  tonibNtoius  on  a  votive  offering  in  a  temple,  or  on  any  other 
iilijnt  wliU'h  r«|»ln»d  explanation.     AQerwards,  from  the  analogy  of 
llu'hn  rriil  ctplitnunH,  tlioughts,  excited  by  the  view  of  any  object,  and 
wliirh  iiuiikt  Imve  M'rvtnl  as  an  inscription,  were  called  epigrams,  and 
4*ii|ir(*MNrd  in  the  wime  form.     That  this  form  was  the  elegiac  may  have 
\\tm*\\  from  the  circumstance  that  epitaphs  appeared  closely  allied  with 
laments  Iimp  the  dead,  which  (as  has  been  already  shown)  were  at  an 
early  peritKi  comix)scd  in  this  metre.     However,  as  this  elegy  compre- 
hendeil  all  the  events  of  life  which  caused  a  strong  emotion,  so  the 
qngram  might  be  equally  in  place  on  a  monument  of  war,  and  on  the 
sepulchral  pillar  of  a  beloved  kinsman  or  friend.     It  is  true  that  the 
mere  statement  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  object,— for  exam- 
ple, in  a  sacred  offering,  the  perfM>n  who  gave  it,  the  god  to  whom  it  was 
dtdicatedy  and  the  subject  which  it  represented — was  much  prized,  if 
(  coQciseness  and  elegance  ;  and  epigrams  of  this  kind  were 
otWjt  aRcribed  to   renowned  poets,  in  which  there  is  no  excellence 
the  brevity  and  completeness  of  these  statements,  and  the  per- 
Saplation  of  the  metrical  form  to  the  thought.     Nevertheless,  in 
at,  the  object  of  the  Greek  epigram  is  to  ennoble  a  subject  by 
tioii  of  thought  and  beauty  of  language.     The  unexpected  turn  of 
thought  and  the  pointedness  of  expression,  which  the  moderns  con 
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sider  as  tlie  esseiioe  of  this  species  of  oomposition,  were  not  required  in 
the  ancient  Greek  epigram ;  in  which  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  that 
the  entire  thought  should  be  conveyed  within  the  limits  of  a  few  dis^ 
tichs:  and  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  early  poets  the  epigram  was 
remarkable  for  the  conciseness  and  expressiveness  of  its  language; 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  elegy,  in  which  a  full  vent  was  given 
to  the  feelings  of  the  poet. 

Epigrams  were  probably  composed  in  an  elegiac  form,  shortly  after 
the  time  when  the  elegy  first  arose ;  and  the  Anthology  contains  some 
under  the  celebrated  names  of  Archilochus,  Sappho,  and  Anacreoo. 
No  peculiar  character,  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  genuine  epi-. 
grams  of  this  early  period.  It  was  Simonides,  with  whom  we  have 
ck)6ed  the  series  of  elegiac  poets,  who  first  gave  to  the  epigram  the 
perfectionof  which,  consistently  with  its  purpose,  it  was  capable.  In 
this  respect  Simonides  was  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  his  time ; 
for  on  account  of  the  high  consideration  which  he  enjoyed  both  in 
Athens  and  Peloponnesus,  he  was  frequently  employed  by  the  states 
which  fought  against  the  Persians  to  adorn  with  inscriptions  the  tombs 
of  their  fallen  warriors.  The  best  and  most  celebrated  of  these  epi- 
taphs is  the  inimitable  inscription  on  the  Spartans  who  died  at  Ther- 
mopyls,  which  actually  existed  on  the  spot :  "  Foreigner,  tell  the 
Lacedemonians  that  we  are  lying  here  in  obedience  to  their  laws  *." 
Never  was  heroic  courage  expressed  with  such  calm  and  unadorned 
grandeur.  In  all  these  epigrams  of  Simonides  the  characteristic  peculia- 
of  the  battle  in  wliich  the  warriors  fell  is  seized.  Thus  in  the 
epigram  on  the  Athenians  who  died  at  Marathon — **  Fighting  in  the 
van  of  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  glittering  Mediansf."  There  are  besides  not  a  few  epigrams  of 
Simonides  which  were  intended  for  the  tombstones  of  individuals: 
among  these  we  will  only  mention  one  which  differs  from  the  others  in 
being  a  sarcasm  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph.  It  is  that  on  the  Rhodian 
I)ric  poet  and  athlete  Timocreon,  an  opponent  of  Simonides  in  his  art: 
**  Having  eaten  much,  and  drunk  much,  and  said  much  evil  of  other 
men,  here  I  lie,  Timocreon  the  Rhodian  |.*'  With  the  epitaphs  are 
naturally  connected  the  inscriptions  on  sacred  offerings,  especially  where 
both  refer  to  the  Persian  war ;  the  former  being  the  discharge  of  a  debt 
to  the  dead,  the  latter  a  thanksgiving  of  the  survivors  to  the  gods. 
Among  these  one  of  the  best  refers  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which, 
from  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the  expression,  loses  its  chief  beauty 
in  a  prose  translation  §.     It  was  inscribed  on  the  statue  of  Pan,  which 

"*  Simoniaes,  fr.  27.  ed.  Gaisford. 

f  Id  LycurguB  and  Aristides.  |  Fr.  S& 

}  Thfi  words  are  these  (fr.  25— 

T«y  fiiT  *  APvifKititf  rrrifwrt  'VktXrtm.oni. 
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llie  AtlieniaiiN  hail  -cl  up  in  a  {rrottn  under  llieir  acro|V)lis,  because  the 
Artxirlian  irod  had,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  assisted  them  at 
Marathon.  "  Miliiades  set  up  ine,  the  cloven-footed  Pan,  the  Arca- 
dian, who  took  part  ai^inst  the  Medians,  and  with  the  Athenians.'* 
Tim  Simon  ides  sometimes  condescended  to  express  sentiments  which  he 
could  not  have  shared,  as  in  the  inscription  on  the  tripod  consecrated  at 
Delphi,  which  the  Greeks  afterwards  caused  to  be  erased :  "  Pausanias, 
the  commander  of  the  Greeks  having  destroyed  the  army  of  the  Medes, 
dedicated  this  monument  to  Phoebus*/'  These  verses  express  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Spartan  general,  which  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of 
the  joet  would  never  have  approved.  The  form  of  nearly  all  these  epi- 
grams of  Simonides  is  the  elegiac.  Simonidcs  usually  adhered  to  it 
except  when  a  name  (on  account  of  a  short  between  two  long  syllables) 
c«»uld  not  be  adapted  to  the  dactylic  metref ;  i»  which  cases  he  employed 
tnKiiaic  measures.  The  character  of  the  language,  and  esjx»cially  tlu* 
diali'i-f,  als«»  reinainocl  on  the  whole  tnie  to  the  elegiac  type,  oxeopt  tliat 
ill  insoripnon*i  lor  monuments  designed  far  Doric  tribes,  traces  of  tiu» 
IVrii-di;!loct  stunetimcs  «>ccur. 
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k  ).  Siiikin);  contriist  of  the  lamlyc  nnil  othor  contomporanrous  Poetry. — ^S  -j. 
|\K»try  iu  ivfiwmv  to  tho  Iwl  ami  the  viilj»*r.— §  3,  Difforont  treatment  of  it  in 
lliumi  ami  HoiuhI.— ^  l.  Ilunwrio  t'omic  IVkmiih,  Mar^ites,  &c.— §  5.  Sciini- 
Uu«  wiiiK*  *^*  i»oiil«,  At  tht)  wuuhip  of  IKMiutor;  tho  FcNtivuI  uf  Oemeteru  .  aros 
llw  crw!l««  of  till*  Imidiic  luvtry  of  Aivliilorhim.— g  fi.  Date  and  Public  Life  of 
AKhilochiw.— fi  7.  Hi*  Tuviito  I.ifo;  •iibjoct  of  hi*  InmhicR. — §8.  Motricul  lo.m 
of  hifl  imwhtcaiiil  tnH'lmicvrrwB.and  ililFinvnt  application  of  tho  two  asynartetcs  : 
■iiiimI«'«.  i  •'•  liivoiitioiiM  ami  innoviilioiia  iu  the  inuHical  recitation. — §  I().  In- 
IMW«lH>»ii  ill  liiiOK"**{V>  }  1 1  •  Simtmiilw  of  AmorgiiH ;  his  Satirical  I'ofui  a^jainst 
Wuitwrn  -  i  l-**  S»»loirii  Irtiuhu'n  ami  tntchaii-ii.— 5^  I.K  Iambic  Poems  of  Ilipjio- 
H^iH  ittw^utUiH  of  rholimiihuii  I  Anaiiia*.-  |j  1 1.  The  Fable;  its  application 
nn  \\m  Uw%\*%  omwiaMy  III  lainhir  IHielry.— (j  ITi.  Kinds  of  the  Fable,  nanusl 
f  ililHwul  iwv*  .*H«I  ritioai-  4  H».  /I^iop,  hi«  Life,  and  the  Character  of  his 
1^*.  h  I?.  INiioily,  hill U'wpma  ill  *n  «'pic  form,  by  llipponax.— }  18.  IJatta- 
iwytituat'Uii** 

•|«IIK  liiiidiit  |HM<lrv  diNlinguiHhed  among  the  ancients  by  the  name 
LmWi  w«w  »'»*'**^*''*  **v  lh«»  I'aiiim  |HH»t  An-hiUKhus,  at  the  same  time 
i\ii»  i*Wtty-  '"  •'iiti'iiUH  nil  ihiMimsitleratioii  of  this  sort  of  poetry, 
\  {\\  ^iwW*^***"  "*'^   '•*^  ***•'  **M\u^  prtHTss  as  we  have  heretofore  eni- 

I .,  ||^i|i  II i(\lii  III  till'  ih;iim'U'i"  of  the  CJrecian  |x?opIe,  and  to 

*        >^|tiH«l*«'^l  '*"'^  iiM»iiil  \idiii".  \vf  are  met  at  the  first  glance  ])y 

^^^dllllnilt, 'iiiil  »l»P"*«''*''^  nioiv  iiii|H»ssiljle   of  comprehension, 

"*  .^  ii..Y|i  luiht'iiH  rii«imiilnrd.      Al  a  time   when  the  (iro«'ks 

I  4tl  I     V^    Afx  i»i-rii|. 'I  r  r/vfoi. 
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aoantomed  only  to  the  calir.  unimpaaBioned  tone  of  the  Epos,  hu«l  but 
jiist  found  a  temperate  expression  of  livelier  emotions  in  the  ele^, 
this  kind  of  poetry,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  tlie  Epos, 
either  in  form  or  in  matter,  arose.  It  was  a  light  tripping  measure, 
sometimes  loosely  constructed  or  purposely  halting  and  broken,  and 
well  adapted  to  vituperation,  unrestrained  by  any  regard  to  morality  or 
decency*. 

Hie  ancients  drew  a  lively  image  of  this  bitter  and  unscrupulous 
spirit  of  slanderous  attack  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  daughters  of 
Lycambes,  who  hanged  themselves  from  shame  and  vexation.  Yet 
this  sarcastic  Archilochus,  this  venomous  libeller,  was  esteemed  by 
antiquity  not  only  an  unrivalled  master  in  his  peculiar  line,  but,  gene- 
rally, the  first  poet  afler  Homert.  Where,  we  are  compelled  to  ask, 
is  the  soaring  flight  of  the  soul  which  distinguishes  the  true  poet? 
Where  that  beauty  of  delineation  which  confers  grace  and  dignity  even 
on  the  most  onlinary  details  ? 

§  2.  But  Poetry  has  not  only  lent  herself,  in  every  age,  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  world,  in  which  the  natural  powers 
revealed  to  us  by  our  own  experience  are  invested  with  a  might  apd  a 
perfection  surpassing  truth :  she  has  also  turned  back  her  glance  upon 
the  reality  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  with  all  its  wants  and  itn 
weaknesses;  and  the  more  she  was  filled  with  the  beauty  and  tlie 
majestic  grace  of  her  own  ideal  world,  the  more  deeply  did  she  feci, 
the  more  vividly  express,  the  evils  and  tlie  deficiencies  attendant  on 
man*s  condition.  The  modes  in  which  Poetry  has  accomplished  this 
have  been  various;  as  various  as  the  tempers  and  the  characters  of 
those  whom  she  has  inspired. 

A  man  of  a  serene  and  cheerful  cast  of  mind,  satisfied  with  the  order 
of  the  universe,  regarding  the  great  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
in  human  things  with  love  and  admiration,  though  he  distinctly  per- 
ceives the  defective  and  the  bad,  does  not  suffer  his  perception  of 
them  to  disturb  his  enjoyment  of  the  whole  :  he  contemplates  it  as  the 
shfide  in  a  picture,  which  serves  but  to  bring  out,  not  to  obscure,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  principal  parts.  A  light  jest  drops  from  the  poet's 
tongue,  a  pitying  smile  plays  on  his  lip ;  but  they  do  not  darken  or 
deform  the  lofly  beauty  of  his  creations. 

The  thoughts,  the  occupations,  of  another  are  more  ultimately 
blended  with  the  incidents  and  the  conditions  of  social  and  civil  life  ;  and 
as  a  more  painful  experience  of  all  the  errors  and  perversiticH  of  man 
is  thus  forced  upon  him,  his  voice,  even  in  poetry,  will  assume  a  more 
angry  and  vehement  tone.     And  yet  even  this  voice  of  harsh  rebuke 

*  Auf^mrts  imft^,  ragwg  iambics,  says  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii. 
p.  2S6.J 
**  In  celeres  iambos  mivit  furentem.**     Horace. 

t  Maximus  poeta  aut  certesummo  proximus ;  as  ho  is  called  in  VaWriiiv  Maximum. 
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iiiity  Ih*  |Mii*iicitl,wlic'ii  it  in  accom|iaiiie<l  by  a  pure  and  iu)ble  conception 
III  (liihf^it  nh  llicy  oiig:ht  lobe. 

\vi  iiioii*,  till*  |MM*t  may  himself  suffer  from  tlie  assaults  of  human 
IHtMiiiiiii.  Ill*  iiiuy  biiiiHclf  l)e  stained  with  the  vices  and  the  weak- 
iu4ii(ii«ii  iirhiiiiiiui  iiuturo,  and  his  voice  may  be  poured  forth  from  amidst 
iho  VI hill  iiiitl  tht*  ('(intllt't  (if  the  iKiKsioHH,  and  may  be  troubled,  not  only 
\*\  itin^iini  III  thf  sif>-lit  of  iiKori'uptioiis  to  the  moral  onler  of  the  world, 
bill  ti\  |ii*tmiiitil  ii'MMitinoiils  uiid  hatreds.  The  ancients  in  their 
dm,  mid  vio  lit  ours,  hiixo  U'stowiHl  admiring  sympathy  on  such  a  poet, 
H  llu«  ««\|iif.iiioii?«  of  hi«i  M!orii  and  his  hate  did  but  betrjiy  an  unusual 
u  lii'iuoiiiv  oi  trrliii^  i\\.k\  \igtHir  of  thoiight ;  agd  if,  through  all  the 
)^.«-«>iiMi.iU'  loiiluMoii  of  his  Npiril,  gleams  of  a  iiuture  susceptible  of 
»».*bU»  loithnuuu  \\«MV  {^I'jurvut  ;  fi»r  the  imix'tcnt  rage  of  a  vulgar 
luiiid  ^ul!  ii»\\*i  iiv*  l%»  ihe  dignity  of  \HWtry,  e\en  ihcugh  it  be  adorned 

^  '»     H*».»   .*-   o»   u\  iin    other   phuvs,  it   will   be   useful   to   recur 

t>«  d\«  t\^o  v^^u     (svi'«  ol   iintu}uii\,  the   authors  of  all  the   principles 

,M    t\\s«K    K«v«^«i«i)v       ll»Mnei\    '^piie   of  the    solemnity   and  loftiness 

s««   \)M^    (s^««\.    ^'>   M\^    «^i    {Uvhm'NS  and   humour;    but  it  is  of  thiit 

U.»»i\\^  .\k\d  ^Nssl  »v*»«t\N'  oV,A»^ter  \\lueh    tends   rather  to  increase 

^U\.\    ^»^   d^  1s<^^    1  »V'*^«»»»*»^»        n>eiMie>    is   treated    with   unqualified 

.\.     .\        ^»»«(    \v     is^Nv.Nv    ilso  jHs^n'iAr    d;s^isl    of  the    monarcl)i- 

.  \  .\    A    ^\%,i    >\s  ,    M   *,^ '»  VNvtx-j's  oi' the  |H\>p\\  who  slander  ever} - 

A    ,y    ,1    .„.-.*».■     *  o     v\.^  ,*s'\    :-.  e.vN     Iw^ause    they   are    beow 

%       \^.,     .       .    .    ,s    A-^*   ■v.v.    »:'.At    I'^^eivu^i.   is  a  \cy  sulvrdinate 

*       ^  ^  x.p*    ,,      s-wv   a:*:    >;—  o  i /..>    a<   a    :\  .\  :o  those 

\i  \.      \   .^..^,.  \s  .   ^  ;.»*.<'    o  er    ilie    j>et  pie    .<    i.u.«*:-s  and 

\\  V^  »v     >«w\v>  N  }\  .>»,\i^.s   of  a  r.ob'.t  r    sort    arc  t\/:--;ted  ia 

M.      .V  .H     *.     AS     .  M. '.isV,    Ag:iu'.<niii<i:,   biiiH;<d    ly   7t  .:>   ard 

\\\\.\a\«\   »\\  U«'  vVlt*>M\   aiul   in   his    suppoed  vvi'-ddni  *,   i!    i--  *J»i  e 

\\i\^\    \*\\^  t  d^  •  «^«\  \  ol  b^tu^- hug  that  the  heio  iianijy  iusis  Ari\  of  his 

d^M\\^^\  »»*  x*^»^  %'Xv*      ^n  t!ds  way  the  ctnjtd)  lA    Jh.mer  {if  we   mn> 

\\i  d\»  »'\p\V'«u*n^  d.innl  e\en  to  touch   ihe  g«;tl»,  and   in   the  Jo:iie<t 

v^M^^^^^*"  I^M»^**I  fcidyeels    for  humorous  descriptions:    for,  as  the  gods 

^\\v«l\lvd  *»N%*»   \\w  inoral  order  of  the  universe  onl\  as  a  body,  and  no 

(udUlduM)  h^hI  inmld  exercise  his  special  functions  witliout  regard  to  the 

Irtftl^^i^iv.     ol  iMhera,  Arcs,  Aphrodite,  and  Hermes  might  senxs  as 

**-^  l4  i\w  pv^rftH  titm  of  quarrelsome  violence,  of  female  weakness,  and 

lltdivd  iniiiiiiug.  without  ceasing  to  have  their  due  share  of  the 

jmld  III  di\inity. 
1 1^  MisWy  dillereiit  kind  is  the  wit  of  Hesiod:  especially  as  it  is 
[\m\  In  Uw  Theogony  against  the  daughters  of  Pandora,  the  female 
11^j»  linn  its  source  in  a  strong  feeling  of  disgust  and  indignation, 

•  S'  e  ch.  V.  i  8. 
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which  leads  the  poet,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  mood,  to  overstep  the  bouiidH 
of  justice,  &nd  to  deny  all  virtue  to  women. 

In  the  Works  and  Days,  too,  which  afford  him  frequent  opportunities 
for  censure,  Hesiod  is  not  deficient  in  a  kind  of  wit  which  exhibits  the 
bad  and  the  contemptible  with  striking  vigour ;  but  his  wit  is  never 
that  gay  humour  which  characterises  the  Homeric  poetry,  of  which 
it  is  the  singular  property  to  reconcile  the  frml  and  the  faulty  with  the 
grand  and  the  elevated,  and  to  blend  both  in  owe  harmonious  idea. 

§  4.  Before,  howe\er,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  stage 
of  the  poetical  representation  of  the  bad  and  the  despicable,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  we  have  hmted  at  in  our  mention  of  Archilochus,  we  must 
remark  that  e\en  the  early  epic  poetry  contained  not  only  scattered 
traits  of  pleasantry  and  satire,  but  also  entire  pictures  in  the  same  tone, 
which  formed  small  epics.  On  this  head  we  have  great  reason  to 
lament  the  loss  of  the  Mar^iVe.?,  which  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  ascribes, 
according  to  the  opinion  current  among  the  Greeks,  to  Homer  himself, 
and  regards  as  the  ground- work  of  comedy,  in  like  manner  as  he  regards 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as  the  precursors  o^  tragedy.  He  likewise 
piaces  the  Margites  in  the  same  class  with  poems  written  in  the  iambic 
metre;  but  he  seems  to  mean  that  the  iambus  was  not  employed 
for  this  class  of  poetry  till  subsequently  to  this  poem.  Hence  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  iambic  verses  which,  according  to 
the  ancient  grammarians,  were  introduced  irregularly  into  the  Mar- 
gites, were  interpolated  in  a  later  version,  perhaps  by  Pigres  the  Hali- 
carnassian,  the  brother  of  Artemisia,  who  is  also  called  the  author 
of  this  poem*. 

From  the  few  fragments  and  notices  relative  to  the  Homeric  Margites 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  can  gather  that  it  was  a  representa- 
tion of  a  stupid  man,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  cleverness,  for 
he  was  said  **  to  know  many  works,  but  know  all  badlyt;'  and  we 
discover  from  a  story  preserved  by  Eustathius  that  it  was  necetsary  to 
hold  out  to  him  very  subtle  reasons  to  induce  him  to  do  things  which 
required  but  a  very  small  portion  of  intellect  J. 

There  were  several  other  facetious  small  epics  which  bore  the  name  of 
Homer ;  such  as  the  poem  of  the  Cerc^peSy  those  malicious,  and  yet  merry 
elves  whom  Hercules  takes  prisoners  after  tlu  y  have  played  him  many 
mischievous  tricks,  and  drags  them  about  till  they  escape  from  liim  by 

•  Thus  the  leginninfr  of  the   Margites  was  as  follows: — 

Conrernirg  1  igres.  sve  below,  §  18.     He  uUo  interpolated  the  Iliad  with  penta 
cne'ers. 

f   lliXX'  tirirraro  t^yeij  tutxHf  T  «<r<Vr«T»  wdvret* 
I   Eustath.  ad  Od.  x.  552,  p.  ICGO,  ed.  Rom. 
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•  •^.    -:v»t.t^i!v^.    \W  nafrarhnmifofnafhin.  which  we  shall  have  occa- 

.'     v.f .:;  .v..    hiriufur  a*   an   example   of  parody;    the    Sfttn 

»  -  *  ^«     ■    ?»  ..:  v-*i  .'r-ur,^Tut).  and   ihe  Song  of  the  Pieldfam 

\      -  \\  ...  V   «:..;;  IK^:-..ir  i>  said  k)  have  sung  to  the  boys  for  fieW- 

^vv    V    V  i*  v\-h  ■.T\L<i::ics  have  conie  down  to  as  particularly  the 

^v    ■  *^    ;v    :\     *..     V"  ••■*•  %■  »   ifi^^if),  which  applies  the  imagina- 

'»  '.•  V  *  -  -..^i::!un  of  the  epic  style  Co  the  business  of 

^  V    r.v>\'  ^..•  ,^-^x>   >,x--.*  ane    loo  innocuous  and  too  free  from 
.  -  v-^    V     vvx    ..•   r^>^    "ujh  npwmblance  to  the  caustic  iambics  of 
^.^^'•,  ;.i  ■  :,^  Lirfm  un^Vuibtedly  were  the  satirical  songs 
;^   V  -V  H.'-rfTc  h>mnio  Hermes, the  young  men san{; 
V.-.  .»  •&.:.«  "uirual  defiance*.     Atthejublic 
, .    t  .  .  N  o  ■  ^    ■  >L\  *,v     .<.  •:  r».^  :::e*.  rai'or}  was  permitted,  and  con- 
"»     s-  V    K»   «    •  V,.  ■.'.' v«  .  ar.^  .".i^  lu-;d  li^  afford  any  re&<%onuLIe 
.  %  .^  ,   N\     •'»>;.•  -i.'  ;.XA  .v.r,  .-I  ii.     Hut  an  occasion  for  yet 

..    *    -      «.  .V.N  .    V  \."  .^  •.'V,  .»  e-  .'i.T.vdc.i  to  the  Greeks  by  some 

.S'     *,,...  sj.  -.-    ..    ..  ■:  r    nelipons   rites— the   per- 

.V    :   .v    ,  %\\:-v..-.v  .  .-•    ♦'-.■-•u^n  and  unrestrained  jokt*s 
..   »\v'\.'    ^    i*..\    -    :*.v«..?-     .*.    *  -■-  ^Saliiiions  of  mirth,    con- 
I.    .,x5   w  .'\  A".  ^       rx^    vA>  .^   tV  v*tf :**■"•  A:.xi  the  deities  allied  to  her. 
|.\««-    I  *i*%    Ai  ♦>s^^*    ;*<»-,>  ;.v.,  '.Iv  ;>f:v.*us  engaged  in  their  cele- 
\  .,.».,Mi  ^N.v  .s»,  ^v«  ^vv,A.^»  ."   *>.   r^^   .a-  *►*  »^^  -"^aie  in  their  way,  and 
»     ».i  »*iv  \  \\'\:\  sivn  ,\:-  ^    v.\    ,Vu>.  -..  !■<•>'    This  was  the  case  at  the 
uM  *•»  i*'-i.^  .»■  »vf  iV 'v:«-    jt.  Vc-vx  .■- '-•^'"■■.^  *'c'r.vr*.     Hence,  also.  An'- 
*^    Nil*-   tn  \;v  ^>v:^   • -.  xv  .:v\"^  *  ,'S^'-..>  v*:'th«^  initialed,  who  lend 
^  l''»-»',il  tiu'  M  i!v  I.:  c:  .-..^   ^\v.,\:>*  A-xi  :v«^is  tiicm  pray  toDemetcr 
\\\A  .li%  *u»uM  »5i.»M«   thc.u   to  >  xv»;  a:u'.  *t.f,:*v  $«vurely  the  li\elong 
^ti\    .«M«>  Itkw  uuKh  Kv\v*' ,v\i  r.v,u  :*.  :«*:r.*\;>  ijklk  ;  aiui,  if  the  festival 
hill  UvM  H%%»k«h)«>  UiHHHir«\l  S  >"^  .••;J.  a*..rr::v.c:«.  that  they  might  be 
\*»ow«»'d   41*  \U't\MH       *n».fr  cIkvus  ,i'.s<\  AfWr  ::i\i:r^    the  jolly  god 
ImhI^M"*  I»»  I**W  )vui    in    lis  djinov^  i:r;vt\;;auS  pr^vtvtls  tn  exercise 
\\%  >\\\  \\\  ^\\\w^\  \tT^ff^K^\  xartiHi^  Athenian  oIcm.ipv:ue:>  and  cowards. 

I  ^VttV»'i«lwrf  tho  U-^dkliu  ol  Ihu  i\-U^KVi»  .uYr.M.*  tVtrtf  i*  a:^  i:v.pv:iAat  p,iss.7ge 

^^UlMth*,  IN»V  \\\.  \y     \W  will  M>i  »Ji»wn  iV  eiiJ'.rx*  va>*.icx'  a*  ««^  :iu<!i'niUnd  5 : 

^««  (itiuifeh  ft%iiM  the  «liil«  lh«  »)«<'Akt:ia:  of  iiixSivx;;t  th.r.ci^  it  i»  o.i    r  that  we 

|M«ih((«U  iuiUhvuI  |»tct«.iv«  iinJu)«ivMUiAl!or»-     Vh<  HMj::>:r.ai  nv..M  thvrt'lW 

\\\v  Hut  M«»  k|iitii«»  III  |ii«-|%iiv  ol  ihtk  kin«!  v\i>l.  tVixi't  t\T  cert-.i:;  il^.nrjj.  oftho 

1  In    y^\^\^■\\   lhi»    !•««  «iUo»»  iR-iiiii\t;.\    |<»|.|i»:   y^.    •*.    r.'i    r*.-«^di.i    ir/J.Jvrn  • 

i\       \l  Uiitiitok  wi  thm  kitui  thr  U«  aX-^s^  yxuxw^^  a\\  \\\>y .;%  .■:  .,  tii  tturo  .lo*  to 

^  \\*  \\w  |(ttiU   I'ok  lh('Uik%<Ufv  iIm-u   vU;I«iiiii  aiu!  w*\>.     l»  .:  \,»  u^^i-r  ]vr>miis 

.\\  ti>  Ui  )<t««)iili||,>i)  U\Mi)  Wu\^   I'uviil  ..<  I'  ■    i.v  !  r.i»  I'f  '.iM-iio  »»r>.^>.   it  at 

s\w^y  until  ilu^^  )|,u,.  iraiJui!  th.  ..  -y  ^\  \.:  •»  :■  |i.»  *    t-.ix  s;i  .ii  t.r.  U-  .isi.i  tl;ii!k 

In^UiilikMi.*' 
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This  raillery  was  so  ancient  and  inveterate  a  custom  that  it  had  given 
rifle  to  a  peculiar  word,  which  originally  denoted  notliing  but  the  jest^ 
and  banter  used  at  the  festivals  of  De meter,  namely,  lambtu/^.  This 
WW  soon  converted  into  a  mythological  person,  the  maid  lambe,  who  by 
some  jest  first  drew  a  smile  from  Demeter  bewailing  her  lost  daughter, 
and  induced  her  to  take  the  barley  drink  of  the  cyceon ;  a  legend 
native  to  Eleusis,  which  the  Homerid  who  composed  the  hymn  to 
l>nneter  has  worked  up  into  an  epic  form.  If  we  consider  tliat 
aeeording  to  the  testimony  of  the  same  hymn,  the  island  of  Parosi,  the 
ttlrth-place  of  A  rchilochus,  was  regarded  as,  next  to  Eleusis,  the  peculiar 
seat  of  Demeter  and  Cora ;  that  the  Parian  colony  Thasos,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  which  Arehilochus  himself  had  a  share,  embraced  the  mystic 
rites  of  Demeter  as  the  most  important  worshipt ;  that  Arehilochus  him- 
aclf  obtained  the  priae  of  vicUwry  over  many  competitors  for  a  hymn  to 
Demeter  j  and  that  one  whole  division  of  his  songs,  called  the  lo-bacchi, 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Demeter  and  the  allied  worship  of 
Bacchus  t;  we  shall  entertain  no  doubt  that  these  festal  customs  af- 
forded Arehilochus  an  occasion  of  producing  his  unbridled  iambics, 
for  which  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  furnished  no  other  time  or  place ; 
and  that  with  his  wit  and  talent  he  created  a  new  kind  of  poetry  out 
of  the  raillery  which  had  hitherto  been  uttered  extempore.  All  the 
wanton  extravagance  which  was  elsewhere  repressed  and  held  iu 
dieck  by  law  and  custom,  here,  under  the  protection  of  religion,  burst 
fbrtii  wkh  boundless  license ;  and  these  scurrikius  effusions  were  at 
length  reduced  by  Arehilochus  into  the  systematic  form  of  iambic 
metre. 

§  6.  The  time  at  which  this  took  place  was  the  same  with  that  in 
Which  the  elegy  arose,  or  but  little  later.  Archilochvs  was  a  son 
of  Telesicles,  who,  in  obedience  to  a  Delphic  oracle,  led  a  colony  from 
Paros  to  Thasos.  The  establishment  of  this  colony  is  fixed  by  the 
ancients  at  the  15th  or  18th  Olympiad  (720  or  708  b.c.)  ;  with  which 
it  perfectly  agrees,  that  the  date  at  which  Arehilochus  flourished  is 
according  to  the  chronologists  of  antiquity,  the  23rd  Olympiad 
(688  B.  c.) ;  though  it  is  often  placed  lower.  According  to  this  calcula 
tion,  Arehilochus  began  his  poetical  career  in  the  latter  years  of  the 

*  It  is  vain  to  seek  an  etymology  for  the  word  iamUnu:  the  most  probable  suppo- 
tition  iiythat  it  originated  iu  exclamations,  •A,«X«»>/c«},  expressive  of  joy.  Similar  in 
funn  are  fi^iofifiss,  the  Bacchic  festival  procession ;  hfv^/A^,  a  Bacchic  hymn,  and 
Ihf^,  also  a  kind  of  Bacchic  song. 

t  The  great  ]>ainter  Poly  gnotus,  a  ualive  of  Thasos,  contemporary  with  Cimon 
in  the  painting  of  the  infernal  regions,  which  he  execuUd  at  Delphi,  repre 
sented  in  the  boat  of  Charun  the  Parian  priestess  Cleobcea,  who  had  brought  thl 
mystic  worship  to  Thasos. 

J  Afi/AftTft  ayvns  *»*  Ko^ns  rt.r  -ravnyv^iv  «-i/3*;r, 

is  a  verse  from  these  poems  preserved  by  Ilvpha'stiou,  fragm.  68,  Gaisford. 
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in  the  delineation  of  offences  which  deserved  some  reproof  to  g^ve 
the  reins  to  the  fancy.  The  ostensible  object  of  Archilochus's  iambics, 
like  that  of  the  later  comedy,  was  to  give  reality  to  caricatures,  every 
hideous  feature  of  which  was  made  more  striking  by  being  mag- 
nified. But  that  these  pictures,  like  caricatures  from  the  hand  of  a 
master,  had  a  striking  truth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  impression  which 
Archilochus  s  iambics  produced,  both  upon  contemporaries  and  posterity. 
Mere  calumnies  could  never  have  driven  the  daughters  of  Lycambes 
to  hang  themselves,  if,  indeed,  this  story  is  to  be  believed,  and  is 
not* a  gross  exaggeration.  But  we  have  no  need  of  it;  the  uni 
versal  admiration  which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus's  iambics,  proves 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth ;  for  when  had  a  satire  which 
was  not  based  on  truth  universal  reputation  for  excellence?  When 
Plato  produced  his  first  dialogues  against  the  sophists,  Gorgias  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  ^Mthens  has  given  birth  to  a  new  Archilochus." 
This  comparison,  made  by  a  man  not  unacquainted  with  art,  shows 
at  all  events  that  Archilochus  must  have  possessed  somewhat  of  the  keen 
and  delicate  satire  which  in  Plato  is  most  severe  where  a  dull  listener 
would  be  least  serisible  of  it. 

§  8.  Unluckily,  however,  we  can  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
general  character  and  tone  of  Archilochus's  poetry;  and  we  can 
only  lament  a  loss  such  as  has  perhaps  hardly  been  sustained  in  the 
works  of  any  other  Greek  poet.  Horace's  epodes  are,  as  he  himself 
says,  formed  on  the  model  of  Archilochus,  as  to  form  and  spirit*,  but 
not  as  to  subject ;  and  we  can  but  rarely  detect  or  divine  a  direct  imi- 
tation of  the  Parian  poetf. 

All  that  we  can  now  hope  to  obtain  is  the  knowledge  of  the  external 
form,  especially  the  metrical  structure  of  Archilochus's  poems ;  and  if 
we  look  to  this  alone,  we  must  regard  Archilochus  as  one  of  those 
creative  minds  which  discover  the  aptest  expression  for  new  directions 
of  human  thought.  While  the  metrical  form  of  the  epos  was  founded 
upon  the  dactyl,  which,  from  the  equality  of  the  arsis  and  thesis,  has  a 
character  of  repose  and  steadiness,  Archilochus  constructed  his  metres 
out  of  that  sort  of  rhythm  which  the  ancient  writers  called  the  double 
(ycVoc  hirXaaioy),  because  the  arsis  has  twice  the  leng^  of  the  thesis. 
Hence  arose,  according  as  the  thesis  is  at  the  beginning  or  the  end,  the 
iambus  or  the  trochee,  which  have  the  common  character  of  lightness 

*  Parios  ego  yrimus  iambos 
Ofltendi  Latio,  numeros  animo!<que  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  res  et  asentia  verba  Lycamben. 

(Horat.  Ep.  i.  19,  23.) 
t  The   complaint    about  perjury   (Epod.  xv.)  agreei  well  with  the  relationt  of  • 
Archilochus  to  the  family  of  Lycambes.    The  proposal  to  go  to  the  islands  of  the 
blessed,  in  order  to  escape  all  misery,  in  Epod.  xvi.,  would  be  more  natural  in  the 
mouth  of  Archilochus,  directed  to  the  Thasian  colony*  than  in  that  of  Horace.  Th« 
Neobule  of  Horace  is  Canidia,  but  with  great  aherations. 
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and  rapidity.  At  the  same  time  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  iambus, 
by  proceedings  from  the  short  to  the  lon<^  syllable,  acquires  a  tone 
of  streBgth;  and  appears  pecaliariy  adapted  to  impetuous  diction  anfl 
bold  invective,  while  the  trochee,  which  falls  from  the  long  to  the 
short,  has  a  feebler  character.  Its  light  tripping  movement  appeared 
peculiarly  s«iited  to  dancing  songs ;  and  hence,  besides  the  name  of 
trochieua,  the  runner ^  it  also  obtained  the  name  of  choreius,  the  dancer* : 
occasionally,  however,  its  march  was  languid  and  feeble.  Archilochus 
formed  long  verses  of  both  kinds  of  feet,  and  in  so  doing,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  more  strength  and  body  to  these  short  and  weak  rhytlmns, 
he  united  iambic  and  trochaic  feet  in  pairs.  In  every  such  pair  of  feet 
(called  dipodia)y  he  left  the  extreme  thesis  of  the  dipodia  doubtful 
(that  is,  in  the  iambic  dipodia  the  first,  in  the  trochaic  the  last  thesis)  ; 
do  that  these  short  syllables  might  be  replaced  by  long  ones.  Archi- 
lochus, however,  in  order  not  to  deprive  the  metre  of  its  proper  rapidity, 
did  not  introduce  these  long  syllables  so  often  as  ^schylus,  for 
example,  who  sought,  by  means  of  them,  to  give  more  solemnity  and 
dignity  to  his  verses.  Moreover,  Archilochus  did  not  admit  resolutions 
of  the  long  syllables,  like  the  comic  poets,  who  thus  made  the  course  of 
the  metre  more  rapid  and  various.  He  then  united  three  iambic 
dipodias  (by  making  the  same  words  common  to  more  than  one  pair 
of  feet)  into  a  compact  whole,  the  iambic  trimeter :  and  four  trochaic 
dipodias,  two  of  which,  however,  were  divided  from  the  other  two 
by  a  fixed  pause  (t  aUed  diaresis)^  into  the  trochaic  tetrameter. 
Without  going  more  minutely  into  the  structure  of  the  verses,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  metres  were  in 
their  way  as  elaborate  productions  of  Greek  taste  and  genius  as  the 
Parthenon  or  the  statue  of  the  Olympic  Jupiter.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  stronger  proof  of  their  perfection  than  that  metres,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Archilochusf,  retained  their  currency  through 
all  ages  of  the  Greek  poetry;  and  that  although  their  application  was 
varied  in  many  ways,  no  material  improvement  was  made  in  their 
structure. 

The  distinction  observed  by  Archilochus  in  the  use  of  them  was,  that 
he  employed  the  iambic  for  the  expression  of  his  wrath  and  bitterness, 
(whence  nearly  all  the  iambic  fragmento  of  Archilochus  have  a  hostile 
bearing,)  and  that  he  employed  the  trochaic  as  a  medium  between  the 
iambic  and  the  elegiac,  of  which  latter  style  Archilochus  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators.  As  compared  with 
the  elegy,  the  trochaic  metre  has  less  rapidity  and  elevation  of  sentiment, 

*  According  to  Aristot.  Poet.  4,  the  trochaic  tBtrameter  is  toited  to  an  i^x^tr'.  i«n 
^•ivetSf  but  the  iambic  vexveis  most  Xuinx^f. 

t  See  Plutarch  de  Musica,  c  28,  the  chief  pa»>age  on  the  numerous  invcuiioM 
of  Archilochus  in  rhythm  aiid  music. 
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umI  wappnmdatM  more  to  the  tone  of  oominon  life ;  as  in  the  paasage*  in 
which  the  poet  declares  thai  **  he  is  not  fond  of  a  tall  general  walking 
iMi  his  legs  apart,  with  his  hair  carefully  arranged,  and  his  chin  well 
shorn;  tmihe  prefers  a  short  man,  with  his  legs  bent  in,  treading 
firmly  on  his  feet,  and  full  of  spirit  and  resoorce."  A  personal  descrip- 
tion of  this  kind,  with  a  serious  intent,  but  Tcrging  on  the  comic  in  its 
tone,  wooid  not  haw  suited  the  elegy;  and  although  reflections  on 
the  miifoitunes  of  life  occur  in  trochaic  as  well  as  in  elegiac  verses,  yet 
an  attentive  reader  can  distinguish  between  the  languid  tone  of  the 
latter  and  the  fively  tone  of  the  former,  which  would  naturally  be  accom- 
panied IB  the  delivery  with  appropriate  gesticulation.  Trochaks  were 
also  recited  by  Archilochus  at  the  banquet ;  but  while  the  elegy  was  an 
ott^pouring  of  feelings  in  which  the  guests  were  called  on  to  parti- 
cipate, Archilochus  selects  the  trochaic  tetrameter  in  order  to  re- 
prove a  friend  for  having  shamelessly  obtruded  himself  upon  a  feast 
prepared  at.  the  common  expense  of  the  guests,  without  contributing  his 
diare,  and  without  having  been  invited  f. 

Other  forms  of  the  poetry  of  Archilochus  may  be  pointed  out,  with  a 
view  of  showing  the  connexion  between  their  metrical  and  poetical 
chamcters.  Among  these  are  the  verses  called  by  the  metrical  writers 
aqfiutritUty  or  unconnected,  and  by  them  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Archikxihus:  they  are  considered  by  Plutarch  as  forming  the  transi- 
tran  to  another  class  of  rhythms.  Of  these  difficult  metres  we  will  only 
say,  that  they  consist  of  twf>  metrical  clauses  or  members  of  different 
kinds;  for  example,  dactylic  or  anapaestic,  and  trochaic,  which  are 
loosely  joined  into  one  verse,  the  last  syllable  of  the  first  member 
retaining  the  license  of  the  final  syllable  of  a  verse  \,  This  kind  ai 
metre,  which  passed  from  the  ancient  iambic  to  the  comic  poets,  has  a 
feeble  and  languid  expression,  though  capable  at  times  of  a  careless 
grace ;  nor  was  it  ever  employed  for  any  grave  or  dignified  subject.  This 
character  especially  appears  in  the  member  consisting  of  three  pure 
trochees,  with  which  the  asynarteies  oflen  close ;  which  was  named  /Mjf- 
j)haHicus,  because  the  verses  sung  at  the  Phallagogia  of  Dionysus,  the 
scene  of  the  wildest  revelry  in  the  worship  of  this  god,  were  chiefly  com- 
posed in  this  metre  §.     It  seems  as  if  the  intention  had  been  that  after 

*  Fragm.  9. 

f  Fra^.  88.  The  person  rvproved  is  the  same  Pericles  who,  ia  the  elegies,  is 
adtlre^sed  as  an  intimate  friend.    (See  fxagm.  1^  and  131.) 

I  Archilochus,  as  well  as  his  imitator  Horace,  did  not  allow  these  two  clauses  to 
run  into  one  another ;  but  as  the  comic  poets  used  this  liberty  (Hephnstion,  p.  84. 
Gaisf.)  it  is  certain  that  in  Archilochus,  'E^m^fu»ihi  Xm^iXmi,  \  xv*f^  '*'•*  y*^*»9  for 
example,  is  to  be  considered  as  one  verse. 

8  A  remarkable  example  of  this  class  of  soogs  is  the  poem  in  which  the 
Athenians  suluted  Demetrius,  the  ton  of  Antigonus,  as  a  new  Bacchus,  and  which 
is  called  by  Athenseus  ifiy^a>.Xcf,    It  begins  as  follows  (vi.  p.  253  ) : — 
*(U  94  fAlyt^TM  tUv  hifv  JMti  ^iXraTM 

This  poem,  by  its  relaxed  and  creeping  but  at  the  same  time  clegaut  and  graceful 
tone,  characterixeH  the  Athens  of  that  time  far  better  than  many  declamations  of 
rncturical  historiuns. 
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...  -fiTf  T.V1U1IW  II  iie  luupsouc  or  .iactylic  member,  the  voice  should 
tii*i  fMv^  1,  :.e  rritaiue  -jiim?.  unl  rliat  the  verse  should  thus  proceed 
^  :i  li^-^ys^Cit:  ^cTW'ie**.  cio'iw  :lu;  sirl  plaintive  tone,  which  may 
•ia^.'  V  v..'arii'*^i  :i  -x«;  ■^^•ntf'iis  ji'uie  asynartetes  uf  Archilochus, 
;>  *«•  '   ^  :i    ::e  .•■•r-^^iofiiiu  ;;r  max :«: lis  or  K once*. 

•- :ii.:e'-    ne'r-tUi    ..ivenLCix      f     V.-rjaiiechus  was  a  prelude  to  the 

•     n.uii!    f  -;— caerk  suL-a  »*  ve  imi  .ajfin  ia  tlie  remains  of  the  ^Eolic 

'  -     •»f  •>      Vi-»  *i*  uie    ;-'  ••i".  woiciu  aowever,  an?  here  to  be  consi- 

:e    ■:    Xi-i   k^  -ecarue  -^ir.riiesw   :ut  juJy  as  verses;  that  is,  as  shorter 

s^'^-*  'iu:;»'i.ie.:  x*    rixc^r  cntr*.      Pm:?  an  iambic  dimeter  forms  an 

*•  A***.'  j.*  1  ::- ro  J-*,  i.:    imric   laiewr  yic  rriTieter  to  a  dactylic  hexa- 

KC'L"-.  ;  *!rr.  :.u::'  ,*:  ^tf*'*^  :o  a.i  iambic  rrlmecer,  an  iambic  verse  to 

4.1   is'-Ti.-v  J  .  uie    .'cte:*:  .-re a  be':::r  v."»  frve  :bcve  and  energy  to  the 

tx    1-   'I  :   -I  ■  -tf  -'T-iiiT!       Ix  pf^erx.  ho  *e%er,  i':ie  purposes  of  these 

<■.•»■«*•».■  :•■••'  :i  M.  oi*  ATsf  i5  2.iz:e."\^e*  i*  i^jiir  Viuds:  and  if  it  appears 

al  •  ^  ^c        '-^  A  r*-^  I  vie*  WIS  i-i-c<^i  b>  no  principle  in  the  forma- 

:.•  it    'I       c  ".   '-^v  .'H  ^- !.*;*«  if\A=t:M::on  i;  will  be  found  that  each  has 

IS  i.-i'   Vi-' •■>;  tf\ce""tf:r-e  * 

'  >:     V-  ■-  •  ;r:^  r:jd-.*.-'cr  r:   which  :he?w  metres  were  recited,  so  ini- 

ivf-.t-,  .1   ».v.:<.:;*:r:  »::   :be:r  eifevt,  we  know  thus  much, — that  the 

\i,:t  .*.— •  :*  *'(■  :rrf  rc:af.>«.x'u<s'  methvxl  of  recitation  wtb  broken,  and  that 

jfc    \v  Aix"    \i\:cr  <\>  was  iu:rv^ucei*..  whiwh  Si>metimes  passed  into 

t?v  i'v.c>»;  -c  Jiv.'  wh.;!isu-al ;  xthoi'^tu  in  peneral,  iambic  verses  (as  we 

hki^*  .»'  v\r"fc  '*ee.i  l^  werv  in  s  r.ct::e:»  not  sun^  but  rhapsodised.    There 

«fe  i.>^  '^'ttc^■x•^  A  wvxV  i*c  rwitini:  iambics  introduceii  by  Archilochus,  by 

wli^l\   M.-i"c  'fXV!::*  were  re^xrateii  to  the  time  of  a    musical   instru- 

«K'»t,  A^to   otftirr^   were  *uri:§-     The  pannrataiogej  which  consisted 

IM  i!t\*  i:uci^\\.(ixHi  ^>('  a  (\ftssac^   recited  without    strict    rhythm    and 

ll\*\l    «HrUH<\»    into    a    pi^xr   c\mi^x)9ie\i    according-   to  certain   rules, 

w*"!  «ft^^«  a^v-r(U^(  t\^  ArchiUvhus.     Lastly,  many  entertained  the  opi- 

lli\Hi    V^^^'''^«  N«we\er«   ^^eeins   doubctul.)  that  Arcliilochus  introduced 

lll^  !«'(kllcll^Ml  «4'  iiiMrtitnciital  music  tixnu  siiigiuir,  to  this  extent, — that 

«  !i^s^  «'m>««m!U  t\  t;c<%i.  ^^1.  «hen«  AK?iiUK*hus  il«scribtfs.  iii  asynartetcs  with 
MwWv  «*s'm^t  1^0  M\*-«'»l  U'x«^  whu-h  h«»  c\m»uiiioti  hist  heart,  darkened  his  si^ht, 
Itll^  «|vl'««H^s(  Ki'M  i»l'  iv«xou.  |M\%^a^ly  iu  v\*firwnce  to  his  former  hive  for  Xoobule, 
^IihS  K«'  h«tt  (htii  i^iwH  ii|>.     tt\*t.uv'«  cl«*\enth  e|*iHle  ih  similar  in  many  respects. 

I  >\  h««M  e«*  ^I'VtU*  tVUo«  «  fkx*  ^«'i«t*«  ihere  w  a  small  atrophe.  as  frat;m.  3s  : — 

flit  J/  i\»T«{  mjttrit 

II  titi*  ««\^  U*l  \oi«o«  («)v  hi'iv  uml«Hl  lulo  iu>e,  a  itnnMle  is  fonui^l,  which  ig  the 
l^\n«i'«'(  lht'«|>iMU>,  \\  x'^WvM  \i«t'iiiN  II)  lloratcv.  Amither  example  of  u  kind  of 
«l(^«pt«e  ««  «^»'  «^k«*it  «hrtii«  «*r  \wlMiy  which  Arehilochna  is  said  to  hjive  rompoHiMl 
Mm  ihi>  «>(\4IM'*^'    («'"l^«-«i  t«*  IliMvulok  and   loUiis  v^^^'K'"'  ^'^) '*  two  trimeters  with 

I  ('l)ap.  IV.  ^X 

^.;  «...  :     «  \..../«,   i«^.;   ,M,   «^  i«4».    p«  y  fh»*Mt.  riul.-irch  uhi  ^Up     Fli>l)il)!v 

|ku  M>t«  MMi«u«  h'd  )).(Mi>vepo>li.  vtim|mMtion;  Ihouj'h,  .urorilui^  in  ri-u.urli.  »t 
Vfl-Hllt'd  lit  the  U  •((edialKi. 
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the  instrament  lefl  the  voice,  and  did  not  fall  in  with  it  till  the  end  , 
while  the  early  musicians  accompanied  it,  syllable  for  syllable,  with 
the  same  notes  on  the  instrument*.  A  peculiar  kind  of  three-cornered 
stringed  instrument,  called  iambyce,  was  also  used  to  accompany  iambics, 
and  probably  dated  from  the  time  of  Archilochusf. 

§  10.  It  was  necessary  to  lay  these  dry  details  before  the  reader  in 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  inventive  genius  which  places  Archilochus 
next,  in  point  of  originality,  to  Homer,  among  the  Gieek  poets.  There 
is,  however,  another  remarkable  part  of  the  poetical  character  of  Archi- 
kichus,  viz.,  his  language.  If  we  can  imagine  ourselves  living  at  a 
time  when  only  the  epic  style,  with  its  unchanging  solemnity,  its  abun- 
dance of  graphic  epithets,  and  its  diffuse  and  vivid  descriptions,  was 
cultivated  by  poets,  with  no  other  exception  than  the  recent  and  slight 
deviation  of  the  elegy,  we  shall  perceive  tlie  boldness  of  introducing 
into  poetry  a  language  whicli,  surrendering  all  these  advantages,  attempt- 
ed to  express  ideas  as  they  were  conceived  by  a  sober  and  clear  under- 
standing. In  this  diction  there  are  no  ornamental  epithets,  intended  only 
to  fill  out  the  image ;  but  every  adjective  denotes  the  quality  appropriate 
to  tJie  subject,  as  conceived  in  the  given  place}.  There  are  no  anti- 
quated words  or  forms  deriving  dignity  from  their  antiquity,  but  it  is 
the  plain  langur^re  of  common  life;  and  if  it  seem  to  contain  still  many 
rare  and  difBcult  words,  it  is  because  the  Ionic  dialect  retained  words 
which  afterwards  fell  into  disuse.  We  likewise  find  in  it  the  article§, 
unknown  to  the  epic  language ;  and  many  particles  used  in  a  manner 
having  a  far  closer  afhnity  with  a  prose  than  with  an  epic  style.  In 
short,  the  whole  diction  is  often  such  as  might  occur  in  an  Attic  comic 
poet,  and,  without  the  metre,  even  in  a  prose  writer :  nothing  but  the 
liveliness  and  energy  with  which  all  ideas  are  conceived  and  expressed, 
and  the  pleasing  and  graceful  arrangement  of  the  thoughts,  distinguishes 
this  language  from  that  of  common  life  ] . 

*  lu  P.iitarcli  the  latter  ii  called  irfo^x*i^  n^wuff  the  former  ri  m  rjt*  ^}ii9 
Hfovftif  which  Archilochus  is  said  to  have  invtnted.  The  meaning  ig  made  clear  by 
a  comparison  of  Aristot.  Problem,  xix.  39,  and  Plato  Leg.  vii.  p.  812.  K^0uts9 
denoU-g  the  ]ilaying  on  any  musical  instrument,  the  flute  as  well  as  the  cithara. 

f  S^e  Aihen.  xiv.  p.  646.  Hesychius  and  Photius  in  UfA^vun.  The  mstrument 
sXf^«A/Ec/3«f,  mentionvd  by  Atheusus,  appears  to  have  been  specially  destined  for  the 

X  Of  this  kind  are  such  adjectives  as  (fragm.  27) 

where  the  >skin  is  not  called  tender  generally,  but  in  reference  to  the  former  bloom  of 
the  person  addressed  ;  and  as  (fragm.  55) 

a/Aui^av  x"^^*  il^aXivAfitioti 
where  the  rock   is   not  called  dark  generally,  but  in  reference  \o  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  a  rock  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.     Such  epic  epithets  as  a-ajT  'a^i4» 
ftitrpi*9v  (fiagm.  116)  are  veiy  rare. 

i  E.  g.  fragm.  b6  :  ratdvh  J*  Z  fnV>ixf,  rz*  Tvyh*  ix^s,  where  the  article  separates 
TM«»$i  fro:n  truynv :  *•  such  are  the  posteriors  which  you  have.** 

11  We  may  cite,  as  instances  of  the  simple  language  of  Archilochus,  two  frugmeots 
evidently  l>elongiug  to  a  poem  which  had  some  resemblance  to  Horace's  6th  epode* 
la  the  beginning  was  fragment  122,     t«XX'  .73*  ix-iflm^,  iXX*  lx*m  U  ^l>«;  '*th« 
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An  we  have  laboured  to  place  the  great  merit  of  Archilnchiis  in  its 
true  lif^t,  we  may  ^ve  a  shorter  account  of  the  works  of  his  followm 
hi  iiitnbic  poetry.  His  writing  will  also  furnish  a  standard  of  com- 
purJHon  for  the  others. 

9  J  I.  SjMoNiDEs  OP  Amorous  follows  Archilochus  so  closely  that  they 

tnny    lie  considered    as  contemporaries.      He  b  said  to  have  flou- 

rlMhi*d  In  the  f>eriod  fotlewing  Ol.  29  (664  b.  c).     The  principal  events 

of  hU  life,  as  of  that  of  Archilochus,  are  connected  with  the  foundation 

of  n  colfiny :    he  is  said  to  have   led  the  Samians  to  the  neighbour- 

hi(c  Inland  of  Amorg^s,  and  to  have  there  founded  three  cities.    One 

of  thrM  was  Minon,  where  he  settled.     Like  Archilodins,  Simonkies 

rorti)NiNed  ktmbics  and  trochaic  tetrameters;  and  in  the  former  metre 

Imi  hImi  litturkrd   individuals  with  the  lash  of  his  invective  and  ridicule. 

What  Ihi*  fiimily  of  Lycambes  were  to  Archilochus,  a  certain  Orodoeckks 

wtm  to  Hhnotiides.     More  remarkable,  however,  is  the  peculiar  appli- 

nitlon  which  HImcmides  made  of  the  iambic  metre :  that  is  to  say,  he 

liHtk  UiH  individuals,  but  whole  classes  of  persons,  as  the  object  of  h^s 

•HiUfi*.     'llw  iambics  of  Simonides  thus  acquire  a  certain  resemblance  to 

Mil*  kMtlrn  IntiTWoven  into  Hesiod  s  epic  poems ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it 

In  nil  women  tliat  he  vents  his  displeasure  in  the  largest  of  his  extant 

plMi*^,     K/FT  this  fiurpfjse  he   makes  use  of  a  contrivance  which,  at  a 

hil«'r  flrrir,  mIm>  occurs  in  the  gnomes  of  Phocylkks;  that  is,  he  derives 

tfiit  vitf iotfs,  thfaigh  generally  bad,  qualities  of  women  from  the  variety 

iff  iMr  origin  ;    by  whbh  fiction  he  g^ves  a  much  livelier  image  of 

hiwtU*  i;huriii;trrs  than  he  couM  have  done  by  a  mere  enumeration 

Iff  tlM'if  /jualitles.     The  uncleanly  woman  is  formed  from  the  swine, 

Mf«<  /'finning  woman,  e<{ual]y  versed  in  good  and  evil,  from  the  fox, 

liiH  fufkntlvit  woman  frrmi  the  dog,  the  lazy  woman  fVom  the  earth,  the 

MM«*i|fial  and  rfiangrabic  frtnn  the  sea,  the  woman  who  takes  pleasure 

niily  ill  ¥niiii^  and  nensual  delights  from  the  ass.  the  perverse  woman 

Until  llm  wi'ttiw'l,  ilia  woman  fond  of  dress  from  the  horse,  the  ugly 

Hiii\  niHUtiiifun  wtmmn  fnrtn  the  ape.    There  is  only  one  race  created  for 

Mm'  Sn'iwiM  iif  rnrii,  Uw  woman  s|irung  from  the  bee,  who  is  food  of  her 

work  Nful  ktf4r|M  faiUiful  watch  over  her  house. 

I  Vi,  Vnnn  Um  mmmi  an<l  somewhat  rude  manner  of  Simonides,  we 
iMfMiriib  saifufaal/ffi  to  tlie  contemplation  of  Solon*s  iambk:  style.  Even 
'  '•  \mnA%  CImt  \m$%W  rtrtaiiia  a  character  of  passion  and  warmth,  but 
$H\1  vmA  fm  self-defence  in  a  just    cause.     AfWr   Sokm  had 
1  hia  flaw  c/»nstitution,  be  soon  foimd  that  although  he  had 
Uf  MtMy  the  clainw  of  all  parties,  or  rather  to  give  to  each 

Ff fMM  w*l»«y  miu,  Uit  iUt hm4gtihog has  one  «rat  out,'  vu.  to  roll  himwlf  up  mJ 
,Ul  UPi  !««*«(.  And  t4rir0nbtfa«  end  (ffaip.  118^  U  TUUrmf^  ««>*,  T^ 
MfHi  ft  lf*W/i»  Hf0*t0  krr»uufUHm4  mmM^t,  by  vhidi  words  the  poet  afiflird  tu  h«m- 
Ir  'IV  IVW  ^  ••*•  ImAy^^'liitff:  b«  bad  the  ut  of  retaliaiia^  on  thuM  who  ii:- 
0MIMi|*M:otly  tli«  Btat  liagiBcnt  wouU  be  an  incomplete  trochaio 
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pnty  and  order  its  due  share  of  power,  he  had  not  succeeded  iu 
satidying  any.  In  order  to  shame  his  opponents,  he  wrote  some 
iambics,  in  which  he  calls  on  his  censors  to  consider  of  how  many  citizens 
the  state  would  have  been  bereaved,  if  he  had  listened  to  the  demands  of 
the  contending  factions.  Asa  witness  of  the  goodness  of  his  plans,  Solon 
calls  the  grefX  goddess  Earth,  the  mother  of  Cronus,  whose  surface  had 
before  his  time  been  covered  with  numerous  boundary  stones,  in  sign  of 
the  ground  being  mortgaged :  these  he  had  succeeded  in  removing,  and 
in  restoring  the  land  in  full  property  to  the  mortgagers.  This  frag- 
ment is  well  worth  reading*,  since  it  gives  as  clear  un  idea  of  the  poli- 
tical situation  of  Athens  at  that  time,  as  it  does  of  Solon's  iambic  style. 
It  shows  a  truly  Attic  energy  and  address  in  defending  a  favourite 
cause*  while  it  contains  the  first  germs  of  that  power  of  speechf, 
which  aflerwards  came  to  maturity  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Athenian 
stage,  and  in  the  oratory  of  the  popular  assembly  and  of  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  dialect  and  expressions,  the  poetry  of  Solon  retains 
more  of  the  Ionic  cast 

In  like  manner  the  few  remnants  of  Sokm's  trochaics  enable  us  to 
form  some  judgment  of  his  mode  of  handling  this  metre.  Solon  wrote 
his  trochaics  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  his  iambics ;  when,  notwith* 
standing  his  legislation,  the  struggle  of  parties  again  broke  out  between 
their  ambitious  leaders,  and  some  thoughtless* citizens  reproached 
Solon,  because  he,  the  true  patriot,  the  friend  of  the  whole  community, 
had  not  seized  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand,  and  nuuie  himself  monarch : 
'*  Solon  was  not  a  man  of  deep  sense  or  prudent  counsel ;  for  when 
the  god  offered  him  blessings,  he  refused  to  take  them  :  but  when  he 
had  caught  the  prey,  he  was  struck  with  awe,  and  drew  not  up  the  great 
net,  failing  at  once  in  courage  and  sense:  for  else  he  would  have  been 
willing,  having  gained  dominion  and  obtained  unstinted  wealth,  and 
having  been  tyrant  of  Athens  only  for  a  single  day,  aflerwards  to  be  flayed, 
and  his  skin  made  a  leathern  bottle,  and  that  his  race  should  become 
extinct  t."  The  other  fragments  of  Solon's  trochaics  agree  with  the 
same  subject ;  so  that  Solon  probably  only  composed  one  poem  in  this 
metre. 

§  13.  Far  more  nearly  akin  to  the  primitive  spirit  of  the  iambic 
verse  was  the  style  of  Hipponax,  who  flourislied  about  the  60th 
Olympiad  (540  b.  c).  He  was  bom  at  Ephesus,  and  was  compelled  by 
the  tyrants  Athenagoras  and  Comas  to  quit  his  home,  and'  to  establish 
himself  in  another  Ionian  city,  ClazomenSB.  This  political  persecution 
(which  affords  a  presumption  of  his  vehement  love  of  liberty)  probably 
laid  the  foundation  for  some  of  the  bitterness  and  disgust  with  which 
he  regarded  mankind.     Precisely  the  same  fierce  and  indignant  scorn 

*  Solon,  No.  28,  Guisfurd.  fhnirm'  t  Fragment  25,G.«isford. 
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on  to  tell)  •  the  Pti^  was  ao  regardleaB  of  her  engageroent,  tlni  she 
ate  the  foxs  cubs.  The  fox  could  only  call  dowo  the  Tengeance  ofthe 
gods,  and  this  shortly  overtook  her;  for  the  eagle  stole  the  flesh  fiom 
an  altar,  and  did  not  observe  that  she  bore  with  it  sparks  whidi  set 
fire  to  her  nest,  and  coosomed  both  that  and  her  young  ones. 

It  is  dear  that  Archilodun  meant  to  intimate  lo  Lycambes,  that 
though  he  was  too  poweriess  to  call  him  to  account  for  the  breach  of  his 
cngHgement,  he  couki  bring  down  upon  him  the  chastisement  of  the 
gods. 

Another  of  Archikichus's  faUes  was  pointed  at  absuid  pride  of  rankf. 
In  like  manner  StesKhoras  cautk>ned  his  country-men,  the  Hime- 
r«ans,  against  Phalaris,  by  the  fable  of  the  horse,  who,  lo  revenge  him- 
self on  the  stag,  took  the  man  on  his  back,  and  thns  became  his  slave  I. 
And  wherever  we  have  any  ancient  and  authentic  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  .fisopian  fable,  we  find  it  to  be  the  same.  It  is  always  some 
actk>n,  some  project,  and  commonly  some  absurd  one,  of  the  Samians, 
or  Delphians,  or  Athenians,  vrhose  nature  and  consequences  .£sop 
describes  in  a  fable,  and  thus  of^n  exhibits  the  posture  of  afiairs  in  a 
more  lucid,  just,  and  striking  manner  than  couM  have  been  done  by 
elaborate  aigument.  But  fhnn  the  vary  circumstance,  that  in  the  Greek 
fable  the  actions  and  business  of  men  are  the  real  and  prominent  object, 
while  beasts  are  merely  introduced  as  a  veil  or  disguise,  it  has  nothing 
jn  common  with  popular  legendary  stories  of  beasts,  nor  has  it  any  con- 
nexion with  mythokigical  stories  of  the  metamorphoses  of  animals.  It 
is  exchisively  the  im'ention  of  those  who  detected  in  the  social  habits  of 
the  k>wer  animab  points  of  resemblance  with  those  of  man  ;  and  while 
ihey  retained  the  real  character  in  some  respects,  found  means,  by  the 
introduction  of  reason  and  speech,  to  place  them  in  the  light  required 
for  their  purpose. 

§  15.  It  is  probable  that  the  taste  for  fables  of  beasts  and  nume- 
rous similar  inventions,  found  their  way  into  Greece  from  the  East; 
since  this  sort  of  symbolical  and  veiled  narrative  is  more  in  harmony  with 
the  Oriental  than  with  the  Greek  character.  Hius,  for  example,  the  Old 
Testament  contains  a  fable  completely  in  the  style  of  JSsop  (Judges, 
ix.  8).  But  not  to  deviate  into  regions  foreign  to  our  purpose,  we  may 
confine  ourselves  to  the  avowal  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  contained  in 
the  very  names  given  by  them  to  the  fable.  One  kind  of  fable  was 
called  the  Libyan^  whk^  we  may,  theiefure,  infer  was  of  African  origin, 
and  was  introduced  inioGreece  through  Cyrene.     To  this  class  bebngs, 

♦  Coraet,  Ui^mf  SMm^umt  ntmym^k,  c  i.    Arifllvph.  Av.  651,  aacnbes  the  fable 

t  See  Oaitford,  fir.  39. 
^^^^^t  Rhet.  ii.  20.    The  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  is  similarly  applied  ;  but 
^^^^^Bjpilt  ta  believe  that  the  atnot,  so  applied,  wan  knowa  in  Latium  at  that  time 
^^^^^^B«i»  probable  that  the  story  wa^  transferred  from  Greece  to  Rome. 
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dieouiding  to  ^schylus  *,  the  beftutiful  fable  of  tlie  wounded  eagle,  who, 
looking  At  the  feathering  of  the  arrow  witli  which  he  was  pierced, 
exclaimed,  **  I  perish  by  feathers  drawn  from  my  own  wing."  From 
this  example  we  see  that  the  Libyan  fable  belonged  to  the  class  of  iab!es 
of  animals.  So  also  did  the  sorts  to  which  later  teachers  of  rhetoric  t  gi^e 
the  names  of  the  Cyprian  and  the  Citidan ;  these  writers  also  men- 
tion the  names  of  some  fabulists  among  the  barbarians,  as  Cybi^us  the 
Libyan  and  Connis  the  Cilician.  The  contest  between  the  olive  nud 
the  laurel  on  mount  Tmolus,  is  cited  as  a  fable  of  the  ancient 
Lydiaru  %, 

The  Carian  stories  or  fables,  however,  were  taken  from  human  life, 
as,  for  instance,  that  quoted  by  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  1  imocreon  and 
Simonides.  A  Carian  fisherman,  in  the  winter,  sees  a  sea  pol)'pus«  and 
he  says  to  himself,  ^  If  I  dive  to  catch  it,  I  shall  be  frozen  to  death ;  if 
I  don't  catch  it,  my  children  must  starve  §."  The  Sybaritic  fa  les  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  have  a  similar  character.  Some  pointed 
aayingof  a  man  or  woman  of  Sybaris,  with  tbe  particular  circumstances 
which  called  it  forth,  is  related  |.  The  large  population  of  the  wealthy 
Ionian  Sybaris  appears  to  have  been  much  given  to  such  repartees, 
and  to  have  caught  them  up  and  preserved  them  with  g^eat  eager- 
ness. Doubtless,  therefore,  the  Sicilian  poet  Epicharmus  means,  by 
Sybaritic  apophtheg:ms^,  what  others  call  Sybaritic  fables.  The 
Sybaritic  fables,  nevertheless,  occasionally  invested  not  only  the  lower 
animals,  but  even  inanimate  objects,  with  life  and  speech,  as  in  the 
one  quoted  by  Aristophanes.  A  woman  in  Sybaris  broke  an  earthen 
pot;  the  pot  screamed  out,  and  culled  witnesses  to  see  how  ill  she  had 
been  treated.  Then  the  woman  said,  '*  By  Cora,  if  you  were  to  leave 
off  calling  out  for  witnesses,  and  were  to  make  haste  and  buy  a  copper 
ring  to  bind  yourself  together,  you  would  show  more  wisdom."  This 
fable  is  used  by  a  saucy  merry  old  man,  in  ridicule  of  one  whom  he  has 
ill  treated*  and  who  threatens  to  lay  a  complaint  against  him.  Both 
the  Sybaritic  and  ^sopian  fables  are  represented  by  Aristophanes  as 
jests,  or  ludicrous  stories  (ycXoIa). 

§  16.  To  return  toiEsop:  Bentley  has  shown  that  he  was  very  far  from 
being  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  their  poets,  and  still  less  as 
a  writer.  They  considered  him  merely  as  an  ingenious  fabulist,  under 
whose  name  a  number  of  fables,  oflen  applicable  to  human  affairs, 
were  current,  and  to  whom,  at  a  later  period,  nearly  all  that  were  either 

*  Fragment  of  the  Mynn'dont. 
t  Theon,  and  in  part  alto  Aphthonius.    A  fragment  of  a  Cyprian  fable, about  the 
(Inves  of  Aphrodite,  it  published  in  the  exeerpta  from  the  Codex  Aiig«>licua  in  Wals 
Rhetor.  Grec.  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

X  Callim.  fr.  93.  Bvntl. 
(  From  the  Codex  An^lieuN  in  Wall  Rhet.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.,  and  the  Proverbs  of 
MacariuB  in  Walz  Arseuii  Violetum,  p.  318. 

II  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1259,  1427,  1437.  f  Suidas  in  ▼. 
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invented  or  derived  from  any  other  i-oiirce,  were  attributed.  His 
history  has  been  dressed  out  by  the  later  (i  reeks,  with  all  manner  of 
droll  and  whimsical  incidents.  What  can  be  collected  from  the  ancient 
writers  down  to  Aristotle  is,  however,  confined  to  the  following. 

.£sop  was  a  slave  of  the  Samian  ladmon,  the  son  of  Hephsstopolis. 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis.  (The  reign  of 
Amasis  begins  Olymp.  52,  3,  570  b.  c.)  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Eugeon,  an  old  Samian  historian,  *  he  was  a  native  of  the 
Thracian  city  Mesembria,  which  existed  long  before  it  was  peopled  by 
a  colony  of  Byzantines  in  the  reign  of  Darius  f.  According  to  a  less 
authentic  account  he  was  from  Cotyaeon  in  Phrygia.  It  seems  that  his 
wit  and  pleasantry  procured  him  his  freedom ;  for  though  he  remained 
in  ladmon 's  family,  it  must  have  been  as  a  freedman,  or  he  could  not,  as 
Aristotle  relates,  have  appeared  publicly  as  the  defender  of  a  dema- 
gogue, on  which  occasion  he  told  a  fable  in  support  of  his  client  It  is 
generally  received  as  certain  that  iEsop  perished  in  Delphi ;  the  Del- 
phians,  exasperated  by  his  sarcastic  fables,  having  put  him  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  robbing  the  temple.  Aristophanes  alludes  to  a  fable  which 
^sop  told  to  the  Delpliians,  of  the  beetle  who  found  means  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  eagle  |. 

The  character  of  the  .^sopian  fable  is  precisely  that  of  the  genuine 
beast-fable,  such  as  we  find  it  among  the  Greeks.  The  condition  and 
habits  of  the  lower  animals  are  turned  to  acooimt  in  the  same  manner, 
and,  by  means  of  the  poetical  introduction  of  reason  and  speech,  are 
placed  in  such  a  light  as  to  produce  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  inci- 
dents and  relations  of  human  life. 

Attempts  were  probably  early  made  to  give  a  poetical  form  to  the 
^sopian  fable.  Socrates  is  said  to  have  beguiled  his  imprisonment 
thus.  The  iambic  would  of  course  suggest  itself  as  the  most  appro- 
priate form  (as  at  a  later  period  it  did  to  Phsedrus),  or  the  scazon,  which 
was  adopted  by  Callimachus  and  Babriu8§.  But  no  metrical  versions 
of  these  fables  are  known  to  have  existed  in  early  times.  The  aenus  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  mode  of  other  sorts  of  poetry,  particularly 
the  iambic,  and  not  as  a  distinct  class. 

§  17.  The  other  kind  of  poetry  whose  origin  we  are  now  about 
to  trace,  is  the  Parody.  This  was  understood  by  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  by  ourselves,  to  mean  an  adoption  of  the  form  of  some  cele- 
brated poem,  with  such  changes  in  thn  matter  as  to  produce  a  totully 
different  effect;  and,  generally,  to  substitute  mean  and  ridiculous  for 
elevated  and  poetical  sentiments.     The  contrast  between  the  grand  and 

*  Ev>i«»,  or  ^yumw,  falsely  written  Evyur»w,  in  Sutdas  in  v.  Airanrtg. 
f  Mfsembria,  Pattymbrin.  and  Selymbria,  are  Thracian  nam^s,  and  mean  the 
cities  ol'MeMes,  Pattys,  Hnd  Selys* 

I  AristopK  Yesp.  1448.  cf.  Pac.  129.  Corae»,  ^sop.  c.  2. 
(  A  ('.istich  of  an  iS^opian  fable  is,  however,  attributed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to 
.tes.     Fragments  of  fab'es  in  hexameters  alst)  occur. 
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siibliine  imuges  siifrfC^ted  to  the  memory,  aiul  the  comic  ones  intnNliic-eil 
iu  their  stead,  reni'ers  parody  peculiarly  fitted  to  place  any  subject  in  a 
ludicrous,  grotesque,  and  trivial  lig-ht.  The  purpose  of  it,  however,  wuh 
not  in  general  to  detract  from  the  reverence  due  to  \iie  ancient  )X)et 
(who,  ID  most  cases  was  Homer),  by  this  travestie,  but  only  to  add  fresh 
zest  and  pungency  to  satire.  Perhaps,  too,  some  persons  sporting  with 
the  austere  and  stately  forms  of  the  epos,  (like  playful  children  dressing 
themselves  in  gorgeous  and  flowing  robes  of  state,)  might  have  fallen 
ujon  the  de\ioe  of  parody. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  fragment  of  Asius*  in  elegiac  measure, 
which  is  not  indeed  a  genuine  parody,  but  which  approaches  to  iL  It 
is  a  comic  description  of  a  beggarly  parasite,  renderefl  more  ludicrous  by 
a  tone  of  epic  solemnity.  Hut,  according  to  the  learned  Pfilemoii  t,  tlie 
real  author  of  parody  was  the  iambographer  Hipponax,  ofwluwe  pro- 
ductions in  this  kind  a  hexametrical  fragment  is  still  extant. 

§  18.  The  Batrachomyomachia,  or  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Mice 
(which  has  come  down  to  us  among  the  lesser  Homeric  poems),  is 
totally  devoid  of  sarcastic  tendency.  AH  attempts  to  disco\'er  a  satirical 
meaning  in  this  little  comic  epos  have  been  abortive.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  story  of  a  war  between  the  frogs  and  the  mice,  which, 
from  the  high-sounding  names  of 'the  combatants,  the  detailed  genealo- 
gies of  the  principal  persons,  the  declamatory  speeches,  the  interference 
of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  epos, 
has  completely  the  external  character  of  an  epic  heroic  poem  ;  a  cha- 
racter hidicrously  in  contrast  with  the  subject  Notwithstanding  many 
ingenious  conceits,  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  remarkable  for  vigour  of 
poetical  conception,  and  the  introduction  falls  far  short  of  the  genuine 
tone  of  the  Homeric  tpos,  so  that  everything  tends  to  show  that  the 
Batrachomyomachia  is  a  production  of  the  close  of  this  era.  This  sup- 
fiosition  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  that  Pigres,  the  brotlier  of  the 
I lalicarnassian  tyrant  Artemisia,  and  consequently  a  contemporary  of  the 
Persian  war,  was  the  author  of  this  poem  {,  although  at  a  later  period  of 
antiquity,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  Batrachomyomachia  was 
ascribed  without  hesitation  to  Homer  himself. 

♦  Ch.  X.  J  7.  t  Ap.  Athcn.  xy.  p.  698,  B. 

I  The  passage  of  Plutarch  de  Malif^n.  Herod,  e.  43.  ought  to  be  written  at  Ibl* 
lows  :-— TiX«f  ^  Hoinfiiwtvt  ir  UXjirmmt  aytgiiftu  i»*Xf*  *'i^vf  *^  myH^nt  vavf  *£ 


CoDceming  iHgns  tiMSuidai,  who,  however,  confounds  the  later  with  the 
ArtiiiDisia. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


^  1.  Transition  from  the  Epoc,  through  the  Elegy  and  Iambus,  to  Lyric  Poetry; 
connexion  of  Lyric  Poeiry  with  Music. — }  2.  Foundem  of  Greek  Music ;  T«^r- 
paniler.  his  descent  and  date. — }  3.  Terpander*s  invention  of  the  seren-stringed 
Cithaxa. — J  4.  Musical  scales  and  styles. — }  5.  Nomes  of  Terpander  for  sing- 
ing to  the  Ciihara;  their  rhythmical  form. — }  6.  Olympua,  descended  from  an 
ancient  Phryi;ian  family  of  flute-players. — §  7.  His  influence  upon  the  devi»loi>- 
ment  of  the  music  of  the  flute  and  rhythm  among  the  Greeks. — }  8.  His  influence 
confined  to  muHic— )  9.  Thaletas,  his  age^ — §  10.  His  conneuon  with  ancient 
Cretan  worMhips.  Pssans  and  hyporchemes  of  Thaletas.— }  1 1.  Musicians  of  the 
succeeding  period — Clona«,  Hierax,  Xenodamus*  Xeuocritus,  Polymnestus,  Sacth- 
das.— ^  1 .'.  State  of  Greek  Music  at  this  period. 

J  1.  When  the  epic,  elegiac,  and  iambic  styles  had  l)een  perfected  ia 
Greece,  tlie  forms  of  poetry  seemed  to  have  become  so  various,  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  further  increase.  Tlie  epic  style,  raised  above  the  ordinary 
range  of  human  life,  had,  by  the  exclusive  sway  vrhich  it  exercised  fur 
centuries,  and  the  high  place  which  it  occupied  in  general  opinion,  laid  a 
broad  foundation  for  all  future  Greek  poetry,  and  had  so  far  influenced  its 
progress  that,  even  in  those  later  styles  which  differed  the  most  widely  from 
it,  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  trace  an  epic  and  Homeric  tone.  Thus 
the  lyric  and  dramatic  poets  devebped  the  characters  of  the  heroes 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  epic  poetry ;  so  that  their  descriptions  appeared 
rather  to  be  the  portraits  of  real  persons  than  the  conceptions  of  the 
individual  puet.  It  was  not  till  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  had  been  ele- 
vated by  the  productions  of  the  epic  muse,  that  the  genius  of  original 
poets  broke  loose  from  the  dominion  of  the  epic  style,  and  invented 
new  forms  for  expressing  the  emotions  of  a  mind  profoimdly  agitated 
by  passing  events;  with  fewer  innovations  in  the  elegy,  but  with 
greater  boldness  and  novelty  in  the  iambic  metre.  In  these  two  styles 
of  poetry, — the  former  suited  to  the  expression  of  grief,  the  latter  to 
the  expression  of  anger,  hatred,  and  contempt — Greek  poetry  entered  the 
domain  of  real  life. 

Yet  a  gpreat  variety  of  new  forms  of  poetrj-  was  reserved  for  the 
invenliou  of  future  poets.  The  elegy  and  the  iambus  contained  the 
nil  of  the  lyric  style,  though  they  do  not  themselves  come  under 

i-head.  The  principal  characteristic  of  lyric  poetry  is  its  connexion 
i  musjCt  vocal   as  well  as  instrumental.    This  connexion,  indeed, 

rtedt  to  a  certain  extent,  in  epic,  and  still  more  in  elegiac  and 
poetry ;    but  singing  was  not  essential  in  those  styles.     Such 

citation  by  a  rhapsodist,  as  was  usual  for  epic  poetry,  also  served, 

ktt^t  ill  the  beginning,  for  elegiac,  and  in  great  part  for  iambic 
tr«eR.  Sidgiag  and  a  continued  instrumental  accompaniment  are  appro 
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priate,  where  the  expression  of  feeling  or  passion  is  inconsistent  with 
a  more  measured  and  equable  mode  of  recitation.  In  the  attempt  to 
express  these  impulses,  the  alternation  of  high  and  low  tones  would 
naturally  give  rise  to  singing.  Hence,  with  the  fine  sense  of  harmony 
possessed  by  the  Greeks,  there  was  produced  a  rising  and  falling  in  the 
rhythm^  which  led  to  a  greater  variety  and  a  more  skilful  arrangement 
of  metrical  forms.  Moreover,  as  the  expression  of  strong  feeling 
required  more  pauses  and  resting-places,  the  verses  in  lyric  poetry 
naturally  fell  into  itrophes^  of  greater  or  less  length ;  each  of  which 
comprised  several  varieties  of  metre,  and  admitted  of  an  appropriate 
termination.  This  arrangement  of  the  strophes  was,  at  the  same  time, 
connected  with  dancing;  which  was  naturally,  though  not  necessa- 
rily, associated  with  lyric  poetry.  The  more  lively  the  expression,  the 
more  animated  will  be  the  gestures  of  the  reciter ;  and  animated  and 
expressive  movements,  which  follow  the  rhythm  of  a  poem,  and  corre* 
spond  to  its  metrical  structure,  are,  in  fact,  dancing. 

The  Ghreek  lyric  poetry,  therefore,  was  characterized  by  the  expres- 
sion of  deeper  and  more  impassioned  feeling,  and  a  more  swelling  and 
impetuous  tone,  than  the  elegy  or  iambus ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
effect  was  heightened  by  appropriate  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  often  by  the  movements  and  figures  of  the  dance.  In  this  union 
of  the  sister  arts,  poetry  was  indeed  predominant;  and  music  and  dancing 
were  only  employed  to  enforce  and  elevate  the  conceptions  of  the  higher 
art.  Yet  music,  in  its  turn,  exercised  a  reciprocal  influence  on  poetry ; 
so  that,  as  it  became  more  cultivated,  the  choice  of  the  musical  measure 
decided  the  tone  of  the  whole  poem.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry  may  be  fully  understood,  we  will  prefix 
an  account  of  the  scientific  cultivation  of  music.  Consistently  with 
this  purpose  we  should  limit  our  attention  to  the  general  character 
of  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  even  if  the  technical  details  of  the 
art,  notwithstanding  many  able  attempts  to  explain  them«  were  not  still 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 

§  2.  The  mythical  traditions  of  Orpheus,  Philammon,  Chrysothemis, 
and  other  minstrels  of  the  early  times  being  set  aside,  the  history  of 
Greek  music  begins  with  Terpandbr  the  Lesbian.  Terpander  appears 
to  have  been  properly  the  founder  of  Greek  music.  He  first  reduced  to 
rule  the  different  modes  of  singing  which  prevailed  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  formed,  out  of  these  rude  strains,  a  connected  system,  from 
which  the  Greek  music  never  departed  throughout  all  the  improve- 
ments and  refinements  of  later  ages.  Though  endowed  with  an  inven- 
tive mind,  and  the  commencer  of  a  new  era  of  music,  he  attempted 
no  more  than  to  systematize  the  musical  styles  which  existed  in  the  tunes 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  probable  that  Terpander  himself 
belonged  to  a  family  who  derived  their  practice  of  music  from  the  ancient 
Pierian  bards  of  Bceotia;  such  an  inheritance  of  musical  skill  is 
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coiiibrmable  to  the  manners  and  inHtitutious  of  the  early  Greeks  *.  The 
.Tolians  of  Lenbos  had  their  ori^Q  in  B<Botiat»  the  country  to  which 
the  worship  of  the  Muses  and  the  'Ihracian  hymns  belong |;  and 
they  probably  brou*^ht  with  them  the  first  rudiments  of  poetry.  This 
migration  of  the  art  of  the  Muses  is  ingeniously  expressed  by  the  legend 
that,  after  the  murder  of  Orpheus  by  the  Thracian  Menads,  his  head 
and  lyre  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  borne  upon  its  waves  to  the 
island  of  Lesbos ;  whence  singing  and  the  music  of  the cithara  flourished 
ill  this,  the  most  musical  of  islands  §.  The  grave  supposed  to  contain 
the  head  of  On)heus  was  shown  in  Autissa,  a  small  town  of  Lesbos; 
and  it  was  tliought  that  in  that  spot  the  nightingales  sang  most 
svvnMly  ||.  In  Antissa  also,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several  ancient 
\iiit«MK,  Tor))ander  was  born.  In  this  way,  the  domestic  impressions 
uuil  (ho  oa'U|i.itions  of  his  youth  may  have  prepared  Terpander  for  the 
lilt'  il  uiiil«M-takiiit(  whioh  lie  utWrwards  performe<l. 

Ttir  it.iir  i>( TiMpuiulor  in  determined  by  his  appearance  in  the  mother 
nMiiihv  of  C'lviTo :  of  his  early  life  in  Lesbos  nothing  is  known.  Tlie 
lli'ii  iiniuiiil  of  liiiii  doKiTibos  him  in  Peloponnesus,  which  at  that  time 
i*iii|Hi'«»iril  ihr  rtsi  (if  (iriM*!*!*  in  |)oHtic«il  power,  in  well-ordered  govern- 
ni<  iiln,  tiiul  piolubly  also  ill  nuMitil  cultivation.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most 
ml  nil  (liih"i  of  iiiiriiMil  clih^iiology,  that  in  the  26th  Olympiad  (n  o. 
(i<'<i)  iiiiiiiuii)  hmi(i'n(n  wort*  lintt  introduceil  at  the  feast  of  Apolk)  Car- 
iiriiiw.  luid  111  lli(*ir  llrNt  (vlobuition  Terpander  was  crowned  victor. 
'IVipiiiiilvi  \wiw  iiUt  vi«'tor  fiHir  smvtvisive  times  in  the  musical  contes's 
III  llin  ISlhliiii  liMiiphMif  IVlphii  whichwere  celebrated  there  long  before 
llir  «*.iliitiliMliiiioiit  of  the  gyniuaNtio  games  and  chariot  races  (Ol.  47), 
liiii  \%liit'liilu>ii  rtH'urriMl  ovm  oighl.and  not  e\ery  four  years^.  These 
IVvtIuiiii  \irUiiicN  ought  |irobably  to  Ih'  phut'd  in  the  \ycTM  from  the 
•J7lh  !o  Ihc  MMnI  Olympiad.  For  the  Ith  yinir  of  the  33id  Olympiad 
li-lb  II.  r.)  JN  the  time  at  which  Terpander  intnHluced  among  the  Lace- 
daiiiuMiiuiiH  his  iiomcnt  for  Niiigltig  to  the  cllhnm,  and  generally  reduced 
iiiUHii!  toasyHtein**.  At  this  time,  therefore,  he  had  acquired  the 
greatest  renown  in  his  art  by  his  most  imiwrtant  inventions.     In  Lacc- 

*  Thwa  wilt)  in  hovitaI  of  thu  Greuk  Rtateii,  bouses  or  ge/ite$,  yitn,  in  which  the 

Mfcrmanee  of  miMiral  exhibitioiM,  eiipecially  at  festivals,  desconded  as  an  ht^redi- 

mnrprifilem.    Thus,  at  Athens,  the  playing  of  the.  cithara  at  procevsions  belonged 

to  Iw  Bunids.    The  Kumolpids  of  Eleiuis  were  originally,  as  the  name  proves,  a  ffen$ 

if  iihurert  of  hymns  (see  aliove.  p.  25.  ch.  iii.  (  7).    The  flute-players  of  Sparta  con- 

^mied  their  art  and  their  rights  in  families.    Stosichorus  aad  Simonides  also  be 

nged  to  musical  families^  as  we  will  show  below. 

f  Ch.  i.  }  5  (p.  9).  I  Chap.  ii.  }  8. 

(  wm^ian  t  ir9-2y  JtitUrmm,  says  Phanocles>  the  elegiac  poet,  who  gives  the  mo&t 
alcgant  verrion  of  this  legend  (Stob.  tit.  Izii.  p.  399). 

II  MyfMliis  of  Lesl»os,  in  Antigon.  Caryit.  Hist  Mir..b.  c.  6.  In  the  account  in 
Nicomachus  Genes.  Knchir.  Harm.  ii.  p.  29.  ed.  Meibom.  Antissa  is  meQliuntsd  on 
the  same  occasion. 

%  Muller*s  Doriao.s,  b.  iv.  ch.  vi.  }  2. 
Marmor  Parium,  ep.  xzxiv.  1.  49,  cbinpaied  with  Piutarcli  do  Musica,  <   'J. 
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temoo,  whoae  citixcns  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  music  and  dancing,  the  first  scientific  cultivation  of 
music  was  ascribed  to  Terpander  *  ;  and  a  record  of  the  precise  time 
had  been  preserved,  probably  in  the  registers  of  the  public  games. 
Hence  it  aj^pears  that  Terpander  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Calli- 
nus  and  Archilodius;  so  that  the  dispute  among  the  andents, 
whether  Terpander  or  Archilochus  were  the  elder,  must  probably  be 
decided  by  supposing  them  to  have  lived  about  the  same  time. 

§  3.  At  the  head  of  all  the  inventions  of  Terpander  stands  ihi$  seven- 
stringed  cithara.  The  only  accompaniment  for  the  voice  used  by  the 
early  Greeks  was  a  four-stringed  -cithara,  the  tetrachord;  and  this 
instrument  had  been  so  generally  used,  and  held  in  such  repute,  that 
the  whole  system  of  music  was  always  founded  upon  the  tetrachord. 
Terpander  was  the  first  who  added  three  strings  to  this  instrument ; 
as  he  himself  testifies  in  two  extant  verses  f*  *'  Disdaining  the 
foor-st ringed  song,  we  shall  sound  new  hymns  on  the  seven««tringed 
phorminx/'  The  tetrachord  was  strung  so  that  the  two  extreme  strings 
stood  to  one  another  in  the  relation  called  by  the  ancients  dUatessaron^ 
and  by  the  modems  vl  fourth;  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  one  made  three 
vibrutions  in  the  time  that  the  upper  one  made  four.  Between  these  two 
s  rings,  which  formed  the  principal  harmon}i»of  this  simple  instrument, 
there  were  two  others;  and  in  the  most  ancient  arrangement  of  the 
gamut,  called  the  diatonic^  these  two  were  strung  so  that  the  three 
intervals  between  these  four  strings  produced  twice  a  whole  tone,  and 
in  the  third  ])Iace  a  semitone.  Terpander  enlarged  this  inntniment  by 
adding  one  tetrachord  to  another :  he  did  not  however  make  the  highest 
tone  of  the  lower  tetrachord  the  lowest  of  the  upper,  but  he  left  an 
interval  of  one  tone  between  the  two  tetrachords.  By  this  arrangement 
the  cithara  would  have  had  eight  strings,  if  Terpander  had  m.t  led  out 
the  third  string,  which  must  have  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  less  import- 
ance. The  heptachord  of  Terpander  thus  acquired  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  expression,  a  diapason ;  because  the 
highest  tone  of  the  upper  and  the  lowest  of  the  lower  tetrachord  stood  in 
this  relation,  which  is  the  simplest  of  all,  as  it  rests  upon  the  ratio  of 
1  to  2 ;  and  which  was  soon  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks  as  the  fiinda- 
mental  concord.  At  the  same  time  the  highest  tone  of  the  upper  tetra- 
chord stands  to  the  highest  of  the  lower  in  the  relation  of  the  fifth,  the 
arithmetical  expression  of  which  is  2  to  3 ;  and  in  general  the  tones 
were  doubtless  so  arranged  that  the  simplest  consonances  afler  the 

*  n  ir^n  KwrMrMit  rm  9i^  riir  /Mvwtnh,  sayt  Plutarch  de  Musica,  c.  9. 
t  lu  Euclid,  Introd.  Harm.  p.  19.    Partly  also  in  Stralw,  idii.  p.  618:  Clemens 
Alt'x.  Strvra.  vi.  p.  814,  Pottir.    The  vewes  are — 


f 
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octaTe — ^that  is  to  say,  (he  fourth  and  fifth — governed  the  whole*. 
Hence  the  heptachord  of  Terpander  long  remained  in  high  repute,  and 
was  employed  by  Pindar ;  although  in  his  time  the  deficient  string  of 
the  lower  tetradiord  had  been  supplied,  and  an  octachord  produced  f. 

§  4.  It  will  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  explain  the  difiereilee 
between  the  scales  (ycKij),  and  the  styles  or  harmonies  (rpdroi, 
hpiiovlai)  of  C^reek  music,  since  it  is  probable  that  they  were  regulated 
byTerpander.  The  musical  scales  are  determined  by  the  intervals 
between  the  four  tones  of  the  tetrachord.  The  Greek  musicians  describe 
three  musical  scales,  viz^  the  diatonic,  the  chromatic  and  the  enhar* 
monic.  In  the  diatonic,  the  intervals  were  two  tones  and  a  semi- 
tone ;  and  hence  the  diatonic  was  considered  the  simplest  and  most 
natural,  and  was  the  most  extensively  used.  In  the  diromatic  scale 
the  interval  is  a  tone  and  a  semitone,  combined  with  two  other  semi- 
tones {.  This  arrangement  of  the  tetrachord  was  also  very  ancient, 
but  it  was  much  less  used,  because  a  feeble  and  languid,  though 
pleasing  character,  was  ascribed  to  it.  The  third  s^ale,  the  en- 
harmonic, was  produced  by  a  tetrachord,  which,  besides  an  interval 
of  two  tones,  had  also  two  minor  ones  of  quarter-tones.  This 
was  the  latest  of  all,  and  was  invented  by  Olympus,  who  must 
have  flourished  a  short  tin^  afler  Terpander  §.  The  ancients  greatly 
preferred  the  enharmonic  scale,  especially  on  account  of  its  liveliness 
and  force.  But  firom  tlie  small  ititervab  of  quarter  tones,  the  execution 
of  it  required  great  skill  and  practice  in  singing  and  playing.  These 
musical  scales  were  further  determined  by  the  styles  or  harmonics^ 
because  on  them  depended,  first,  the  position  or  succession  of  the  inter- 
vals belons^ing  to  the  several  scales  ||,  and,  secondly,  the  height  and 
flepth  of  the  whole  gamut.  Three  styles  were  known  in  very  early 
times, — the  Doric,  which  was  the  lowest,  the  Phrygian,  the  middle  one, 
and  the  Lydian,  the  highest.  Of  these,  the  Doric  alone  is  named  from 
a  Greek  race;  the  two  others  are  called  after  nations  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  love  for  music,  and  particularly  the  flute,  is  well  known.  It  is 
probable  that  national  tunes  were  current  among  these  tribes,  whose 

•  The  tf rings  of  the  heptachord  of  Terpaader  were  called,  bttginnin*!  from  the 
highett,  Nitnt,  vm^uf^rn.  m«^i#ii,  ^(m,  Xi;^*Mf,  wm^vwdrn,  utrdm.  The  intenrals 
were  1>  1, 1^>  1,  1,  ^,  if  the  heptachord  waiitnmg,  accordiog  to  the  diatonic  scale, 
in  the  Doric  style. 

f  In  proof  of  the  account  of  the  heptachord  given  in  the  text,  see  Boeddi  de 
Metris  Pindari,  iii.  7,  p.  205,  «99. 

I  Of  these  short  intervals,  however,  the  one  is  greater  than  the  other,  the  former 
being  more,  the  latter  lew,  than  a  semitone.  The  first  is  called  apotowte,  the  other 
ieimma, 

§  See  Plutarch  de  Mu«ca,  7,  11,  20,  29,  33;  a  treatise  full  of  valuable  notices, 
but  written  with  so  little  care  that  the  author  often  contradicts  himself. 

For  example,  whether  the  iuterrals  of  the  diatonon  are  J,  I,  I  >  as  in  the  Doric 
-,  or  1,  ),  1,  as  iu  the  Phrygian,  or  1,  1  J,  as  in  the  Lydian. 
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peeuiiar  dnnicter  was  the  origin  of  thwe  styles.  Yet  their  fixed 
•ad  spCematic  rebtioD  to  the  Doric  style  must  have  heen  the  work 
of  a  Qntk  nmsieian,  probably  of  Terpander  himself,  who,  in  his  native 
islaiid  of  LesboB,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
wlhtfae  diflbent  muBical  styles  of  his  neighbours  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus 
a  fragment  of  Pindar  relates,  that  Terpander,  at  the  Lydian  feasts,  had 
heaid  the  tone  of  the  pectis,  (a  Lydian  instrument,  with  a  compass  of 
two  odaveB,)  and  had  formed  from  it  the  kind  of  lyre  which  was  called 
Barhitan*,  The  Lesbians  likevnse  used  a  particular  sort  of  cithara^ 
caflad  the  Aaiaiic  CA^tac) ;  and  this  was  by  many  held  to  be  the  inven- 
tion of  Teipander,  by  others  to  be  the  work  of  bis  disciple  Cepion  t. 
It  IB  manifest  th^^  the  Lesbian  musicians,  with  Terpander  at  their  head« 
were  the  means  of  uniting  the  music  of  Asia  Minor  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  (which  was  best  preserved  among  the  Dorians  in  Pelopon- 
oeBoa),  and  that  they  founded  on  it  a  system,  in  which  each  style  had  its 
appropriate  character.  To  the  establishment  of  this  character  the 
names  (rofwi)  contributed,  muacal  compositions  of  g^eat  simplicity  ami 
aeverity,  something  resembling  the  most  ancient  melodies  of  our  church 
music.  The  Doric  style  appears  from  the  statements  of  all  the  wit- 
oeBBes  to  have  had  a  character  of  great  seriousness  and  gravity,  pecu- 
Ikrly  calcnlatfd  to  produce  a  calm,  firm,  collected  frame  of  mind.  *'  With 
regard  to  the  Doric  style  (says  Aristotle),  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  the 
moBt  sedate,  and  has  the  most  manly  character."  Hie  Phrygian  style 
was  evidently  derived  from  the  loud  vehement  styles  of  music  employed 
by  the  Phrygians  in  the  worship  of  the  Great  M  other  of  the  gods  and 
the  Corybantes  |.  In  Greece,  too,  it  was  used  in  orgiastic  worships, 
especially  in  that  of  Dionysus.  It  vras  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  enthusiasm.  The  Lydian  had  the  highest  notes  of  any 
of  the  three  ancient  styles,  and  therefore  approached  nearer  to  the 
female  voice ;  its  character  was  thiis  softer  and  feebler  than  either  of 
the  others.  Yet  it  admitted  of  considerable  variety  of  expression,  as 
the  melodies  of  the  Lydian  style  bad  sometimes  a  painful  and  me- 
lancholy, sometimes  a  calm  and  pleasing  character.  Aristotle  (who,  in 
his  Politics,  has  given  some  judicious  precepts  on  the  use  of  music  in 
education)  considers  the  Lydian  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  musical 
cultivation  of  early  youth. 

In  order  to  complete  our  view  of  this  subject,  we  will  here  g^ve 
an  account  of  the  other  styles  of  Greek  music,  although  they  were 

*  In  Athensus.  xvi.  p.  635.  There  are  great  diflBculties  ai  to  the  aeme  of  this 
nrach  contested  pasMage.  Pindar's  meaning  probably  is,  that  Terpander  formed 
the  deep-resounding  barbiton,  by  taking  the  lower  octave  from  the  pectis  (ormagadis). 
Among  the  Greek  poets,  Sappho  is  said  to  have  first  used  the  pectis  or  magadis, 
then  Anacreon. 

t  Plntaxchde  Mus.  6.  Anecd.  Bekker,  vol.  i.  p.  452.  Compare  Aristoph. Tbesm. 
190.  with  the  Scholia. 

I  Seech.iii.$8. 
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Iftvetfted  «fter  the  tune  of  Terpsndrr.  Benracn  die  Dtone  aad  Phiy- 
ipt»i  MtW— Willi  respect  to  the  beight  aad  ltfc»  of  the  fanes.— 
Ifie  look  «M  inkfrpobted ;  and  between  the  ngigua  mad  Lj dian, 
iht  IMic  The  famer  is  nid  to  Inre  had  a  laagaid  attd  soft,  but 
pathetic  tone ;  it  wafi  p^TtlodaHj  adapted  to  bmealsu  The  btler  was 
ittei  (or  the  exprefr«ioD  of  lirehr,  and  em  impaauooed  feefinf^ ;  h  is 
best  knotro  from  it*  use  in  the  remains  of  the  Lednan  poets  and 
of  Pindar.  To  these  fire  stjles  were  then  added  an  eqod  number 
with  higher  and  kmer  tones,  which  were  annexed,  at  their  respectiTe 
rxtrrmesy  to  the  original  system.  The  Ibrmer  avre  called  H  jper^Nian, 
Hjrperiastian^Hyperphrygian^&c,;  the  others  Hvpoiydin,  Hjpcneolian, 
Hjpophrji^an,  he.  Of  these  stjles  none  belong  to  this  period  except 
those  which  approximate  closely  to  the  first  fire,  vtx^  the  H \perhdian, 
waA  the  Hyperdorian,  which  was  also  called  M ixolTdian,  as  bordering 
op(/n  the  Lydian.  The  inrention  of  the  former  is  escribed  to  Polym- 
nesttis*,  that  of  the  latter  to  the  poetess  Sappho ;  this  latter  was  pecu- 
Ibrty  used  (br  laments  of  a  pathetic  and  tender  cast  But  the  entire 
system  of  the  fifteen  styles  was  only  brooght  grsdually  to  perfectiou 
by  the  mnsidans  who  lived  after  the  times  of  Pindar. 

f  b.  Another  proof  that  Terpsnder  reduced  to  a  regular  system  the 
styles  used  in  his  time  is,  that  he  was  the  first  who  marked  die  dif- 
ferent tones  in  music.  It  is  stated,  that  Terpander  first  added  musical 
notes  \D  poems  t.  Of  his  mode  of  notation,  indeed,  we  know  nothing ; 
that  subsequently  used  by  the  Greeks  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  Py- 
thagoras. Hence,  in  later  times,  (here  existed  written  tunes  by  Terpander, 
of  the  kind  called  iwmtt  ^  whereas  (he  nomes  of  the  ancient  bards,  Olen, 
Philammon,  &c.,  were  only  preserved  by  tradition,  and  must  there- 
fore have  undergone  many  changes.  These  nomes  of  Terpander 
were  arranged  for  sin*;ing  and  playing  upon  (he  cithara.  It  cannot, 
itidee<l,  be  doubted  that  Terpander  made  use  of  the  flute,  an  instrument 
generally  known  i.mong  the  Greeks  in  his  time ;  ArchilDchus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Terpander,  even  speaks  of  Lesbian  paeans  being  sung  to 
the  flute$  ;  although  the  cithara  was  the  most  usual  accompaniment  for 
songs  of  this  kind.  But  ft  appears,  on  the  whole,  from  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  dthara  was  (he  principal  instrument  in  the  Lesbian 
niUNic.  The  Lesbian  school  of  singers  to  the  cithara  maintained  its 
preeminence  in  the  contests,  especiaOy  at  the  Camean  festival  at  Sparta, 
up  to  Pericleitus,  the  last  Lesbian  who  was  victorious  on  the  cithara, 

*  8«e$ll. 
t  M(x«i  r^r*!  «t{iUii«i  r«V  r«iv««#<}  cays  Cl«meDt  Alex.  Strom,  i.^  p.  364,  B. 
T^y  T^^«i>)^«y ......  tuim^iimSf  T0inThf  ftrm  tiftun  mmti  vitup  f»«irr«»   rug  twt^i  rtug 

UuT9v  »•}  rtTi  \)fAnf$v  fttiXn  Tifiitfra  fiitf  it  tmi  Ayt^n,  Plutarch  de  Mut.  3,  after 
llcniclidet. 

\  Above,  ch.  iii.  J  7. 
(  \itrii  V^ifX'**  ^i*f  «vX«»Ai#^*f  «'«ii{n«,  Archiluchus  in  A  then.  v.  p.  190,  E.  fr.  58. 
Gaitofunl.     It  ihav  mUo  lie  coujecturvd  from  the  mutilated  pai»Mage  of  the  Parian 
marble,  Kp.  35,  that  Terpander  practinvd  flute-playing. 
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•ad  ulia  lived  before  Hippoeax  (Olym.  60)*.  Ptrbb^y  some  of  these 
Domes  of  Terpander  were  improvements  on  aBcient  tunes  used  in 
leKgHNis  rites ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  statement 
that  aenK  of  the  nomes  noted  down  by  Terpander  were  invented  by  the 
aaeieat  Delphic  bard  Phikmmon.  Others  seem  to  have  grown  out  of 
popular  eonga,  to  whidi  the  names  of  £olic  and  Boeotian  nomes  aRude  f. 
'Xlie  greater  number  were  probably  invented  by  Teqpander  himself^ 
These  nomes  of  Terpander  were  finished  compositions,  in  which  a  cer- 
taia  arasieal  idea  was  systematically  worked  out;  as. is  proved  by  the 
ii&Bnmi  parts  which  bdooged  to  one  of  them|. 

The  riiy^MDical  form  of  Terpaader*s  compositions  was  very  simple. 
He  is  said  to  have  added  masical  notes  to  hexameters  §.  In  particular 
he  arranged  passages  of  the  Homeric  poems  (which  hitherto  had  only 
been  recited  by  rhapsodists)  to  a  musical  actompmiment  on  the  cithara ; 
he  also  oon^sed  hymns  in  the  same  metre,  which  probably  resembled 
the  Hooieric  hymns,  though  with  somewhttt  of  the  lyric  character  If. 
But  the  nomes  of  Terpander  can  scarcely  all  have  had  the  simple  urn- 
form  rhythm  of  the  heroic  hexameter.  That  they  had  not,  is  proved 
by  the  names  of  two  of  Terpander's  nomes,  the  Orihian  and  the 
Trochaic ;  so  called  (according  to  the  testimony  of  Polhn  and  otiier 
grammarians)  firom  the  rhythms.  The  latter  was,  therefore,  composed 
in  trochaic  metre ;  the  former  in  those  orthian  rhythms,  the  pecuh'arity 
of  which  consists  in  a  great  extension  of  certain  feet.  There  is  like- 
wise a  fragment  of  Terpander,  consisting  entirely  of  long  syllables,  in 
which  the  thought  is  as  weighty  and  elevated  as  the  metre  is  solemn 
and  dignified.  ''Zeus,  first  cause  of  all,  leader  of  all;  Zeus,  to  thee 
I  send  this  beginning  of  hymns ^.''  Metns  composed  exclusively  of 
long  syllables  were  employed  for  religious  ceremonies  of  the  greatest 
solemnity.  The  name  of  the  spondaic  foot,  which  consisted  of  two  long 
syllables,  was  derived  from  the  libation  (oxov^),  at  which  a  sacred 
silence  was  observed  **.  Hymns  of  this  kind  were  often  sung  to  Zeus 
in  his  ancient  sanctuary  of  Dodona,  on  the  borders  of  Thesprotia  and 
Molossia ;  and  hence  is  explained  the  name  of  the  Molossiim  foot,  <;ou- 

^  Hence  in  Sappho,  fr.  52,  Blomf.  (69,  Neue),  the  Lesbiia  singer  ii  dflkiU  «2^«f 

f  Plutarch  de  Mui.  4.  Pollux  iv.  9.  65. 

t  Tbeie,  according  to  Pollux,  iv.  9,  66,  wete  twa^^'^,  f^ira^x'^f  •^rdr^m,  ^ir«jicr«- 
T^a,  SfiprnXfy  ^p^tiyit)  lwiX$yH' 

i  See,  particularly,  Plutarch  de  Mus.  3;  cL  4.  6. ;  Proclus  iki  Pheliot,  &bH«th. 
1».  523. 

II  It  ix,  however,  possible  that  some  of  t^e  imaller  Homeric  hymns  may  have 
been  proems  of  this  kind  by  Terpander.  For  example,  that  to  Athene  (xxriiL) 
appears  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  sin(|^ng  to  the  cithara. 

^  ZtVy  Tdvrmv  Ji^X'^f  irdrrttt  my^tt^y 

In  Glemensi  Alex.  Strum,  vi.  p.  784,  whonlso  states  that  ihis  ttymn  to  Zeus  wai 
set  in  the  Doric  Mtylu. 

*  ^    lipHfAttt. 
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suting  of  three  long  syllables,  by  which  the  fragment  of  Terpander 
ought  probably  to  be  measured. 

§  6.  The  accounts  of  Terpander*s  inventions,  and  the  extant  remains 
c^his  uoroes,  however  meagre  and  scanty,  give  some  notion  of  his 
merits  as  the  father  of  Grecian  music.  Another  ancient  master,  how- 
ever, the  Phrygian  musician  Olympus,  so  much  enlarged  the  systetn 
of  the  Greek  music,  that  Plutarch  considers  him,  and  not  Terpander, 
as  the  founder  of  it. 

The  date,  and  indeed  the  whole  history  of  this  Olympus,  are  involved 
in  obscurity,  by  a  confusion  between  him  (who  is  certainly  as  historical 
as  Terpander)  and  a  mythological  Olympus,  who  is  connected  vnth 
the  first  founders  of  the  Phrygian  religion  and  worship.  Even  Plu- 
tarch, who  in  his  learned  treatise  upon  music  has  marked  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Olympus,  has  still  attributed 
inventions  to  the  fabulous  Olympus  which  properly  belong  to  the  his- 
torical one.  The  ancient  Olympus  is  quite  lost  in  the  dawn  of  mythical 
l^^nds ;  he  is  the  favourite  and  disciple  of  the  Phrygian  Silenus,  Mar- 
syas,  who  invented  the  flute,  and  used  it  in  his  unfortunate  contest  with 
the  cithara  of  the  Hellenic  god  Apollo.  The  invention  of  nomes  could 
only  be  ascribed  to  this  fabulous  Olympus,  and  to  the  still  more  ancient 
Hyagnis,  as  certain  nomes  were  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  Olen  and 
Philammon ;  that  is  to  say,  certain  tunes  were  sung  at  festivals,  which 
tradition  assigned  to  these  nomes.  There  was  also  in  Phrygia  a  family 
said  to  be  descended  from  the  mythical  Olympus,  the  members  of  which, 
probably,  played  sacred  tunes  on  the  flute  at  the  festivals  of  the  Magna 
Mater:  to  this  family,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  later  Olympus 
belonged. 

§  7.  This  later  Olympus  stands  midway  between  his  native  country 
Phrygia  and  the  Greek  nation.  Phrygia,  which  liad  in  general  little 
connexion  with  the  Greek  religion,  and  was  remarkable  only  for  its 
enthusiastic  rites  and  its  boisterous  music,  obtained,  by  means  of 
Olympus,  an  important  influence  upon  the  music,  and  thus  upon  the 
poetry,  of  Greece.  But  Olympus  would  not  have  been  able  to  exercise 
this  influence,  if  he  had  not,  by  a  long  residence  in  G  reece,  become 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  civilization.  It  is  stated  that  he  produced 
new  tunes  in  the  Greek  sanctuary  of  Pytho ;  and  that  he  had  disciples 
who  were  Greeks,  such  as  Crates  and  Hierax  the  Argive  *.  It  was  by 
means  of  Olympus  that  the  flute  attained  an  equal  place  in  Creek  music 
with  the  cithara ;  by  which  change  music  gained  a  much  greater  com- 
pass than  before.  It  was  much  easier  to  multiply  the  tones  of  the  flute 
than  those  of  the  cithara ;  especially  as  the  ancient  flute-players  were 
accustomed  to  play  upon  two  flutes  at  once.     Hence  the  severe  censors 

*  The  former  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  de  Mus.  7  j  the  latter  by  the  same 
writer,  c.  26,  and  Pollux  iv.  10.  79.  AccorcUnely  it  is  not  probable  that  this  second 
Olympus  was  a  mythical  personage,  or  a  collective  appellation  of  the  Phrygian 
music  in  its  improved  state. 
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of  music  in  antiquity  disapproved  of  the  flute  on  moral  grounds,  since 
they  considered  the  variety  of  its  tones  as  calculated  to  seduce  the 
player  into  an  unchaste  and  florid  style  of  music.  Olympus  also  in- 
vented and  cultivated  the  third  musical  scale,  the  enharmonic ;  the 
powerful  effects  of  which,  as  well  as  its  difficulties,  have  heen  already 
mentioned.  His  nomes  were  accordingly  auletic,  that  is,  intendeil  for 
the  flute,  and  belonged  to  the  enharmonic  scale. 

Among  the  different  names  which  have  been  preserved,  that  of  the 
HarmcUeios  Nomos  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  as  we  are  able  to 
fpnn  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  its  nature.  In  the  Orestes  of  Euripides, 
a  Phrygian  Eimuch  in  the  service  of  Helen,  who  has  just  escaped  the 
murderous  hands  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  describes  his  danglers 
in  a  monody,  in  which  the  liveliest  expression  of  pain  and  terror  is 
blended  with  a  character  of  Asiatic  softness.  This  song,  of  which 
the  musical  accompaniment  was  doubtless  composed  with  as  much 
art  as  the  rhythmical  structure,  was  set  to  thie  harmatian  nome,  as 
Euripides  makes  his  Phrygian  say.  This  mournful  and  passionate 
music  appears  to  have  been  particularly  adapted  to  the  talent  and  taste 
of  Olyoipus.  At  Delphi,  where  the  solemnities  of  the  Pythian  games 
turned  principally  upon  the  fight  of  Apollo  with  the  Python,  Olympus 
is  said  to  have  played  a  dirge  in  honour  of  the  slain  Python  upon  the 
flute  and  in  the  Lydian  style  *.  A  nome  of  Olympus  played  u|X}n 
several  flutes  ((i/voi/X/a)  was  well  known  at  Athens.  Aristophanes*,  ir. 
the  beginning  of  his  Knights,  describes  the  two  slaves  of  Demus  as 
(j^iving  utterance  to  their  griefs  in  this  tune.  But  from  the  esteem  in 
wUich  Olympus  was  held  by  the  ancients,  it  seems  improbable  that  all 
his  compositions  were  of  this  gloomy  character;  and  we  may  therefore 
fairly  attribute  a  greater  variety  to  his  genius.  His  noine  to  Athene 
probably  had  the  enei^getic  aud  serene  tone  which  suited  the  worship  of 
this  goddess.  Olympus  also  shows  great  richness  of  invention  in  his 
rhythmical  forms,  and  particularly  in  such  as  seemed  to  the  Greeks 
expressive  of  enthusiasm  and  emotion.  It  appears  probable  from 
a  statement  in  Plutarch,  that  he  introduced  the  rhythm  of  the  songs 
to  the  Magna  Mater,  or  Galliambi  t.  The  Atys  of  Catullus  shows  what 
a!i  impression  of  melancholy, beauty  and  tenderness  this  metre  was  capa- 
ble of  producing,  when  handled  by  a  skilful  artist. 

A  more  important  fact,  however,  is,  that  Olympus  introduced  not 
only  the  third  scale  of  music,  but  also  a  third  class  of  rhythms.     All 

*  With  this  it  connected  the  account  that  Olympus  the  Mytian  cultivated  the 
Lydian  style,  l^iX«rs;^»nri».    Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.p.363.  Pottor. 

f  The  passage  of  Plutarch  de  Mutica,  c.  xziz.,  ««)  rh  ;^«fi7«»  {iyifii9)y  f  w§XXm 
«i;^^>}yra!i  ir  T^rf  MnT^*.'#if,  probably  refers  to  ihe*hm»0t  «M(iiX*^»«r,wiiich,  on  account 
of  the  pri^ralence  of  trochees  in  it  might  probably  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
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tUe  early  rhythmical  forms  are  of  two  kinds*,  the  e<(H(d  (!i9or)y  iu  which 
Ihe  arsis  is  equal  to  the  thesis;  and  the  double  {^irK^ttwv\  in  which 
the  arsis  is  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis.  The  former  is  the  basis  of  the 
hexameter,  the  latter  o^  the  chief  part  of  the  poetry  of  Archilochus. 
The  equal  rhythm  is  most  appropriate,  when  a  calm  eom|)08ed  stale  of 
mind  is  to  be  expreKscd,  as  there  is  a  perfect  balance  el*  the  arsis  and 
thesis.  The  double  rhythm  has  a  rapid  and  easy  march,  and  is 
therefore  adapted  io  the  expression  of  passimi,  but  not  of  great  or 
elevated  sentiments,  the  double  arsis  requiring  no  great  energy  to 
carry  forward  the  light  thesis.  Now,  besides  these,  there  is  a  third 
kind  of  rhythm,  called,  from  the  relation  of  the  arsis  to  the  thesis, 
0126  and  a  half  {fifuoXtoy)  ;  in  which  an  arsis  of  two  times  answers  to 
a  thesis  of  three.  1  he  Cretan  foot  (  ^  u  _  ),  and  the  multifarious  class 
of  paponsbekmg  to  tliis  head  (l.uo%j,\»Kfu±,  &c.),  to  which  last  the 
theoretical  writers  of  antiquity  ascribe  muoh  life  and  energy,  and  at 
the  same  time,  loAiness  of  expression.  That  the  poets  and  musicians 
considered  it  in  the  same  light  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  which  they 
made  of  it.  Olympus  was  the  first  who  cultivated  this  rhythm,  as  we 
learn  from  Phitaich,  and  it  is  almost  neediess  to  remark  that  this  exten- 
sion of  the  rhythms  agrees  with  the  other  inventions  of  Olympus  f. 

§  8.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Olympus  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  devekyping  the  rhythms,  the  instrumental  music,  and  the 
musical  scales  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  in  the  composition  of  numerous 
Qomes.  Yet  if  we  inquire  to  what  words  his  compositions  were  arranged, 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  a  verse  written  by  him.  Olympus  is  never,  lii<e 
Terpander,  mentwncd  as  a  poet ;  he  is  simply  a  musician  |.  His 
Homes,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  originally  executed  on  the  flute  alone, 
without  singing ;  and  he  himself,  in  the*  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  was 
celebrated  as  a  fhite-player.  It  was  a  universal  custom  at  thin  time  to 
select  the  flute-pkiyers  for  the  musical  performances  in  Greek  cities 
from  among  the  Phngians :  of  this  nation,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Athen»u8,  were  Iambus,  Adon  and  Telos,  mentioned  by  the  Laceds- 
nsonian  Ijrric  poet  Alcman,  and  Cion,  Codahis,  and  Baby^,  mentioned 
by  Hipponax.  Hence,  for  example,  Plutarch  says,  that  Thaletis  took 
the  Cretan  rhythm  from  the  flute-playing  of  Olympux  §,  end  thus 
acquired  the  fame  of  a  good  poet.  Since  Olympus  did  not  properly 
beiono:  to  the  Greek  literature,  and  did  not  enter  the  lists  witii  the  poets 

*  Above,  chap.  xi.  }  8. 

f  According  to  Plutarch  de  Mit8.  c.  29.  Some  also  ascribe  to  Olympug  the 
Bmu^tTtt  fvifut  (tr-'-^),  which  belongs  to  the  vame  family,  though  its  form  makes 
a  U-98  pleasinic  impreMMm*. 

t  Suidas  attributes  to  him  ^Xii  and  XUyfSmt,  which  may  be  a  confuition  betwet* n 
compoiiiiionK  in  the  lyric  and  elegiac  style  aad  poetical  texts. 

&  UTn(*0Xu^Ctf»«vX9iri«r>  Plutarch  deMua.c.  10  ;  cf.c  13.  Hence  also,  in  c.  7,  av- 
Ir/ic  nomes  aro  ascribed  to  Olymput;  but  in  c  •?  the  first  au/odic  nomes  are  ascribed 
loClop.as. 
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of  Groeoe,  it  is  aataral  tlitit  bis  precise  date  should  not  hav«  been 
reconied.  His  date,  however,  is  fnifiiciently  marked  by  the  advances  of 
the  Greek  music  and  rhythm  due  to  his  eflfbrts;  and  the  genei^tion  to 
which  he  bek>nged  can  thus  be  determined.  For,  as  it  appears  both 
from  the  nature  of  his  inventions  and  from  express  testimony  that 
music  had  made  some  progress  in  his  time,  he  must  be  kUer  than  Ter- 
pander;  on  the  other  band,  he  must  be  prior  to  Thuletas,  according  to 
the  statement  just  mentioned  ;  so  that  he  must  be  placed  between  the 
30th  and  40th  Olympiads  (b.  r.  660—20)  ♦. 

§  9.  Thalet4s  makes  the  third  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greek  music. 
A  native  of  Crete,  he  found  means  to  express  in  a  musical  form  the 
spirit  which  pervaded  the  religious  institutions  of  his  country,  by  which 
he  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  other  Greeks.  He  seems 
to  have  been  partly  a  priest  and  partly  an  artist ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance his  history  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  He  is  called  a  Gortyniaii,  but 
is  also  said  to  have  been  born  at  Elyrus ;  the  latter  tradition  may  per- 
haps allude  to  the  belief  that  the  mythical  expiatory  priest  Carmanor 
(who  was  supposed  to  have  purified  Apollo  himself  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  Python,  and  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  bard  Chrysothemis) 
lived  at  Tarrha,  near  Elyrus,  in  the  mountaiiiB  on  the  west  of  Crete. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  Thaletas  was  conneeted  with  this  ancient 
seat  of  religious  poetry  and  music,  the  object  of  which  was  to  appease 
passion  and  emotion.  Thaletas  was  in  the  faeigkt  of  his  fome  invited 
to  Sparta,  that  he  might  restore  peace  and  order  to  the  city,  at  that 
time  torn  by  intestine  oommotions.  In  this  attempt  he  is  supposed  to 
have  completely  succeeded ;  and  hia  pditical  influence  on  this  occasion 
gave  rise  to  the  report  that  Lycurgus  had  been  instructed  by  him  f. 
In  fact,  however,  Thaletas  Itv^d  sewnd  centuries  later  than  Ly- 
curgus, having  bees,  o«e  of  the  musicriws  who  assisted  in  perfecting 
Terpander's  musical  siste  a  at  Sparta,  aad  giving  it  anew  and  fixed 
form.  The  nMisidiioe  Raaaied  by  Plutarch,  as  the  arrangers  of  this 
second  system,  are  TJbaleiaa  oTGoityna,  Xenodbmiis  of  Cythera,  Xeno- 
critus  the  LocriaA,  Folyninestua  of  Colopluvi,  Sacadas  of  Argos. 
Among  these,  however  the  last  nansed  are  later  than  the  former  ;  as 
Polyrauestufr  composed  ft^r  the  LaoedfemoBians  a  poem  in  honour  of 
Tbafetas,  which  is  meaiioned  by  Pausauias*.  If,  then'fore,  Sacadas  was 
a  victor  iA  the  Pythian  games  in  Olymp.  47,  3  (a.  c.  500),  and  if 
this  may  be  taken  as  the  time  when  the  most  recent  of  these  musi- 
cians flourifilied,  tlie  tirst  of  th'^m,  Thaletas,  may  be  fixed  not  later 

*  Aceordmgto  Suidas,  Olympus  was  coni  emporary  with  a  king  Midas,  the  son  uf 
Guidius ;  but  this  is  no  arg^ument  against  the  assumed  date,  as  the  Phrygian  kmgs, 
down  to  the  time  of  Ckbsub,  were  alternately  named  Midae  and  Gurdius. 

f  Nf  vertheless  Strabo,  z.  p.  481,  justly  calls  Thaletas  a  legislative  man.  Like  the 
Cretan  training  in  general  (iSlian  V.  H.  ii.  39,)  he  deubtleii  combined  poetry  and 
masic  with  a  measured  and  well-ordered  conduct. 
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than  the  4uth  Olympiad  (r.  c.  620) ;  which  pboes  him  io  the  right  rcla- 
tioQ  to  Terpander  and  Olympus*. 

§  10.  We  now  return  to  the  musical  and  poetical  productions  of 
Thaletaa,  which  were  connected  with  the  ancient  reliinoiis  rites  of  hh 
country.  In  Crete,  at  the  time  of  Thaletas,  the  predominating  worship  was 
that  of  Apollo ;  the  character  of  which  was  a  solemn  elevation  of  mind, 
a  firm  reliance  in  the  power  of  the  god,  and  a  calm  aoquiescenre  in  the 
order  of  things  proclaimed  hy  him.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
ancient  Cretan  worship  of  2«ens  was  also  practised  with  the  wild  war 
dances  of  the  Curetes,  like  the  Phrygian  worship  of  the  Magna  Mater  t. 
The  musical  and  poetical  works  of  Thaletas  fall  under  two  heads—peearu 
and  k^porchetmts.  lu  many  respects  these  two  resembled  each  other; 
inaHmuch  as  the  pean  originally  belonged  exclusiyely  to  the  worship  of 
A|H»IUs  and  the  hyporcheme  was  also  performed  at  an  eariy  date  in 
tentpleH  of  Apollo,  as  at  Delos  {.  Hence  peans  and  hyporchemes  were 
mtmetimes  confounded.  Their  main  features,  howerer,  were  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  psean  displayed  the  calm  and  serious  feeling  which  pre- 
veiled  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  without  excluding  the  expiession  of  an 
f  ariieHt  desire  for  his  protection,  or  of  gratitude  for  aid  already  vooch- 
Htifetl.  The  hyporcheroe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  dance  of  a  mimic 
character,  which  sometimes  paiwed  into  (he  playful  and  the  comic. 
Accordingly  the  hyporchematlc  dance  is  considered  as  a  peculiar  species 
of  the  lyric  dances,  and,  among  dramatic  styles  of  dancing,  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  cordax  of  comedy,  on  account  of  its  merry  and  sportive 
tone  §.  The  rhythms  of  the  hyporcheme,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fragments  of  Pindar,  were  peculiarly  light,  and  had  an  imitative  and 
graphic  character. 

These  musical  and  poedcal  styles  were  improved  by  Thaletas,  who 
employed  both  the  orchestic  productions  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
impa8sione<]  music  and  rhythms  of  Olympus.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  he  borrowed  the  Cretan  rhythm  flrom  Olympus, which  doubt- 
less acquired  this  name  from  its  having  been  made  knovm  by  Thaletas 
of  Crete.  The  entire  class  of  feet  to  which  the  Cretan  foot  belongs, 
were  called  Paeons,  from  being  used  in  psans  (or  pieons).  Thaletas 
doubtless  g>ive  a  more  rapid  march  to  the  pcean  by  this  animated  and 
vigorous  rhythm  11 .  But  the  hyporchematic  productions  of  Thaletas 
must  have  l>een  still  gayer  and  more  energetic.    And  Sparta  was  the 

*  Clinlrin.  «bu«  in  Fast  Hellen.  vol.  1.  p.  199.  49.,  place*  Thaletas  before  Ter- 
|i*uJiif.   tvjfctnibu  most  authtmtic  tektimuny, -lliat  conceruing  the  jMM-«rr«r«f  of 
li^  St  Sijiurhi ;  «t^d  moreof er,  dues  not  allow  sufficient  wuight  to  the  far  more 
xitil  1 1 1 , 1 . .  I  tiif  {>nhe  music  and  rhythms  of  Thaletas. 

t    Ksrj'^^;  rir  ff  #i«)  ptk$irmiyf»nn  ^;^«rrii(if..'H«siod,  fr.  94.  Goettling. 

1   AlKiye,  ch.  iii.  $  6.  $  Atlien.  xiv.  p.  630,  E. 

jiTi^utk  of  a  paan  in  peons  are  preserved  in  Aristotle,  Rhet.  iii.  8,  viz.-~ 
t**kft  iTti  \tfina9f  and  X^vciazifim    Ejmti^  mu  Atig, 
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eoantry  ^vhich  at  this  time  was  best  suited  to  the  music  of  dtncing. 
The  Oymnopedia,  the  festival  of  ^'  naked  youths,*'  one  of  the  chief 
solemnities  of  the  Spartans,  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  love  of 
gymnastic  exercises  and  dances  among  the  youth.  The  boys  in  these 
dances  first  imitated  the  movements  of  wrestling  and  the  pancration ; 
and  then  passed  into  the  wild  gestures  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  *. 
There  was  also  much  jesting  and  merriment  in  these  dance^f ;  a  fact 
which  points  to  mimic  representations  in  the  style  of  the  hyporcheme, 
especially  as  the  establishment  of  dances  and  musical  entertainments  at 
the  grymnopedia  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  the  musicians,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  I'haletas  t.  The  Pyrrhic,  or  war-dance,  was  also  formed 
by  the  musicians  of  this  school,  particularly  by  Thalet:  s.  It  was  a 
favourite  spectacle  of  the  Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians ;  and  both  these 
nations  derived  it  from  their  ancestors,  the  former  from  the  Curetes, 
the  latter  from  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  flute,  which 
could  only  have  been  the  case  after  the  music  of  the  flute  had  been 
scientifically  cuhivated  by  the  Greeks ;  altb<.u<rh  there  was  a  legend  that 
Athene  herself  played  the  war-dance  upon  the  flute  to  the  Dioscuri  §. 
It  was  a  natural  transition  from  the  simple  war-dance  to  imitations  of 
different  modes  of  fighting,  ofifensive  and  defensive,  and  to  the  regular 
repfesentadon  of  mock  fights  with  several  Pyrrhichists.  According  to 
Plato,  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  thus  practised  in  Crete ;  and  Thaletas,  in 
improving  the  national  music  of  Crete,  composed  hyporchemes  for  the 
Pyrrhic  dance.  The  rhythms  which  were  chosen  for  the  expression  of 
the  hurried  and  vehement  movements  of  the  combat  were  of  course 
quick  and  changeable,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  the  hyporchematic 
poems ;  the  names  of  some  of  the  metrical  feet  have  been  derived  from 
the  rhythms  employed  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance  | . 

§  11.  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Thaletas  are  distinguished  by  the 
sulient  peculiarities  which  belong  to  inventive  genius.  But  it  is  diflicult 
to  find  any  individual  characteristics  in  the  numerous  masters  who 
followed  them  between  the  40th  and  50th  Olympiads.  It  may,  however, 
be  useful  to  mention  some  of  their  names,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  zeal  with  which  the  Greek  music  was  cultivated,  aHer  it  had  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  first  founders  and  improvers. 

The  first  name  we  will  mention  is  Clunas,  of  Thebes,  or  Tegeo,  not 

*  These  gymnopsBdic  dances,  described  by  AtheusBus,  xiv.  p.  631,  xv.  p.  678, 
were  evidently  different  fium  the  yvf*9»9ratimn  S^x**^***  which,  according  to  the  same 
Athenseus,  was  the  inoBt  sulemn  kind^of  lync  dance,  and  correspon'it^  to  the  em- 
meleia  among  the  dramatic  dances. 

f  Pollux  IT.  14,  104. 

I  Plutarch  de  Mus.  9.  The  ancient  chronologists  place  the  first  introduction  of 
the  gymnopasdia  somewhat  earlier,  viz.  Olymp.  28.  4.  (u.c.  66.').) 

^  See  Mailer's  Dorians,  book  iv.ch.  6.  (  6  and  7. 

II  Nut  only  the  Pyrrhic  (oo),  but  also  the  proceleusmatic,  or  challenging,  foot 
(;jouo),  refers  to  the  Pjrrhic  danci*.  The  latter  ought  proliaUy  to  be  considered 
»  resolved  anapspst  :  and  so  the  i»A7Ai«f  futftif  is  remo.rd  lothe  upjpapstic  meabure. 
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much  later  tliaa  Terpander.  celebrated  as  a  composer  of  aulodic  nomes, 
one  of  which  was  called  Elegos,  on  account  of  its  plaintive  tone.  The 
poetry,  which  was  set  to  his  compositions  and  sung  to  the  flute,  chiefly 
consisted  of  hexameters  and  elegiac  distichs,  without  any  artificial  rhyth- 
mical construction.  Secondly,  Hieraz,  of  Argos,  a  scholar  of  Olympus, 
was  a  master  of  flute- playing ;  he  invented  the  music  to  which  the  Argive 
maidens  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  Flower-carrying  i&yBemtiop(a)y 
in  the  temple  of  Here ;  and  another  in  which  the  youths  represented 
the  graceful  exercises  of  the  Pentathlon.  We  will  next  enumerate  the 
masters  who,  after  Thaletas,  contributed  the  most  towards  the  new 
arrangement  of  music  in  Sparta.  These  were  Xenodamus,  a  Laceds- 
monian  of  Cythera,  a  poet  and  composer  of  paeans  and  hyporchemes, 
like  Thaletas ;  Xenocritus,  from  I^cri  Epizephyrii  in  Italy,  a  town 
noted  for  its  taste  in  music  and  poetry.  To  this  Xenocritus  is  attributed 
a  peculiar  Locrian,  or  Italian  measure,  which  was  a  modification  of  the 
£olic* ;  as  the  Locrian  love-songs  f  approached  closely  to  the  ^olic 
poetry  of  Sappho  and  Erinna.  Erotic  poems,  however,  are  not  attributed 
to  Xenocritus,  but  dithyrambs,  the  suljects  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  heroic  mythology ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry,  the  origin  and  style 
of  which  we  will  endeavour  to  describe  hereafter.  Lastly,  there  are  to 
be  mentioned  Polymnestus,  of  Colophon  |,  and  Sacadas,  of  Argos ; 
the  former  wi^  an  early  contemporary  of  Alcman,  who  improved  upon 
the  aulodia  of  Clonas,  and  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  five  styles  §. 
He  appears,  in  general,  to  have  enlarged  the  art  of  music,  and  was 
particularly  distinguished  in  the  loud  and  spirited  Orthian  nome. 
Sacadas  was  celebrated  as  having  been  victorious  in  flute-playing,  at 
the  first  three  Pythian  games,  at  which  the  Amphictyons  presided 
(Olymp.  47.  3;  49.3;  50.  3;  B.  c.  590,  582,  578).  He  first 
played  the  flute  in  the  Pythian  style,  but  without  singing.  He  left  this 
branch  of  the  art  to  Echembrotus,  an  Arcadian  musician,  who,  in  the 
first  Pythiad,  gained  the  prize  for  accompanying  the  voice  with  the 
flute.  But,  according  to  Pausanias,  this  connexion  of  flute-playing 
and  singing  seemed,  from  its  mournful  and  gloomy  expression,  so 
unsuited  to  the  Pythian  festival — a  joyful  celebration  of  victory, — that 
the  Amphictyons  abolished  this  contest  after  the  first  time.  With 
regard  to  Sacadas,  and  the  state  of  music  in  his  time,  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  tripartite  nome  (rpifieprit  y6fiog)^  in  which  one 
strophe  was  set  in  the  Doric,  the  second  in  the  Phrygian,  the  third  in 
the  Lydian  style;  the  entire  character  of  the  music  and  poetry  being, 
doubtless,  changed  with  the  change  of  the  style. 
*  Boeckh  de  Metris  Piud.  p.  212,  225,  241,  279. 

\  The  8s)n  of  Meles,  a  name  derived  from  Smyrna,  which  seems  to  have  bevn 
adopted  in  families  of  musicians  and  poets.    (See  ahove,  ch.  5,  §  2.) 
By  the  uxtXvift  Wi>«f,  Plutarch  de  Mus.  c.  29,  uithan^h  c.8  does  not  a'^rce  witli 
statement.    (See  above,  }  4.) 
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§  12.  By  the  efforts  of  these  mastersy  music  appears  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  degree  of  excellence  at  which  we  find  it  in  Pindar's 
time  ;  it  was  then  perfectly  adapted  to  express  the  general  course  of  any 
feeling,  to  which  the  poet  could  give  a  more  definite  character  and 
meaning.  For  however  imperfect  the  management  of  instrumental 
music  and  the  harmonious  oombiuation  of  different  voices  and  instru- 
ments may  have  been  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  nevertheless  the  Greek 
musicians  of  this  time  had  solved  the  gpreat  problem  of  their  art,  viz., 
that  of  giving  an  appropriate  expression  to  the  different  shades  of  feel- 
ing. It  was  in  Greece  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  great  poets,  the 
best  thinkers,  and  even  of  statesmen  who  interested  themselves  in  the 
education  of  youth,  to  give  a  good  direction  to  music ;  they  all  dreaded 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  a  luxuriant  style  of  instrumental  music,  and 
an  unrestricted  flight  in  the  boundless  realms  of  harmony.  But  these 
efforts  could  only  for  a  while  resist  the  inclinations  and  turbulent  de- 
mands of  the  theatrical  audiences  *  ;  and  the  new  style  of  music  was 
established  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  will  be  here- 
after shown  how  strong  an  influence  it  exercised  upon  the  poetry  of 
Greece  at  that  time.  At  the  courts  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  from 
Alexander  downwards,  symphonies  were  performed  by  hundreds  of  in- 
struments ;  and  from  the  statements  of  the  ancients  it  would  seem  that 
instrumental  music,  particularly  as  regards  wind  instruments,  was  at 
that  time  scarcely  inferior  in  force  or  number  to  our  own.  Yet  amidst 
all  these  grand  and  brilliant  productions,  the  best  judges  were  forced  to 
confess  that  the  ancient  melodies  of  Olympus,  which  were  arranged  for 
the  simplest  instruments,  possessed  a  beauty  to  which  the  modem  art, 
with  all  its  appliances,  could  never  attain  f* 

We  now  turn  to  lyric  poetry,  which,  assisted  by  the  musical  improve 
ments  of  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Thaletas,  began  in  the  40th  Olym- 
fHad  (620  B.  c.)  a  course,  which,  in  a  century  and  a  half,  brought  it  to 
the  highest  perfection. 

*  Thi>  /i«r^««^ar;«  of  Platu.  f  PlutAFch  cl«  MuB.  c.  18. 
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k.^,,..      x    -..r..   :* -^irv  ji"  the    toliaiw.  and  the  Cb.TAl  Lyre 
*      •    •     '•  ■•    ^-'^   l'^»"-*--^AcU  of  Alcapus.- J  J.  The:rcun- 
^       .     «       .-  ..  W    ihor  «iNects  of  ha  Rnfms  —  v^  j.  Thrir  ii.e 
t    k.  .    ,!  nu  .nAnwtwr  Jt*  Sappho — J  7.  UerEiuiic  Pueny 
•  .  i;-    .   S.4n'.tv     u  wuineu.^  9.  Hymeos^U  of  >Up|.h.».— 
<.-.■  «...  .'-.nv^-a.la.  a.-!ua^— 4  11.  Life  «jf  Anacreon.— J  12. 
•*   ■  .  ::■     M   ?-.M\  vrritifS.— vj  13.  His  Love-Sozi<;s  to 

.    .■  ■..  A»-^       i    i:-*    .v-^iiik:v.:uix — .\  Ij.  Comparibou  of  the  later 
^'      *•       .^  ■    -v-  • »      c  :^iki»  jii  "vhich 'hry  wi.'re  »ung,  auil  iheir  »ul)- 

"'    ■        *,..*.  K   \x  x^    -  v'i   Lv.o  l^iii«is,  which  were  culti- 
^  ■^^•.'»  .1    ^x"^.  '.'/.tf  n a Ri«  which  is  commonly  gt\ en 
!•    XX  ■»        ■  :    '    -c  ^'  '••>'    -k;^ «  •  -k.  .*t*:  vilowiii^ihe  same  niles  of  coin- 
^'>-   '  '^-^    ^»  •  '^^  •  ■  >*  •*■-»:   •*  cil  cd  ::;e  .Kt'/ic,  as  it  flourished 

••"*•■•.     ■      ^-  •■  ;?  ^    •.     V     :         '-K-r,  iii^i    LMrtivrularly  in  the  island  ot' 
l»*^N-^       -v-   '. -c      •*■   "■       .  .xv-Jiixr.  a  tLUT^ix  :t  wasditfliseti  over  iht* 
«»i»»vf   *.  *    vwT.  "»;-.      « t'i  '^'^;  x"s.{  rr-wici-fVi ;}  cultivated  by  the  Do- 
..«.»x    ■  IV  .*.v.'  v^-.x  I -o  <      \       Vhv  ^'.dSrrviK-e  t*i' origin  a j)pears  also 
-I  .  V   ■.:k\'.  i*'   '.hc'i*- :*i»  <■■"*.»  XV  s.      VV.<   l.tfs;*ia«  :<<' hoiil  wrote  in  tie 
^^^:^■  »'  :».0x •■..  A*  :  ^  <:.     ;*>  '.V    »v. -vt  i-.fXHi  :;''H:iij'tions  in  that  island, 
«:».  V   :"a-    IV<  0  cv;*o\.\'   j"  VA^t   ir.i'irfVrvr.ty  cither  a  miiis^ated  Di»- 
n>.\\  C'-  :\'x   cy^'  »v.i\vt.   '..rf   duniit)    And  >ivemnu\    of  which   Wiis 
|i**i;rhtc".«Ni  l»>  A  \\\\\ii\\  \v<<  i»f  IX^nc  I'ornis.     Those  [wo  schools  d.fler 
^•sj^vv.  .«"\  ■!».  *-\i"N  :v*:xvj.  as  nuich  in  the  subject,  as  in   the  form  and 
*mV  ofjl'*'  '  :vv  ■•x.   .i:id  ;»s  in  t'.;o  iirvek   jHViry  p?  no  rally,  sii  here  in 
ts»»rvu'»  .  w\*  r.\.i\  -iVtwixc  xVjm   U'twwn  the  subjt'CU  torin,  and  st\!e, 
ih^tv  !*  »*v  r»wc^i  .oi:io\uMi       To  U'u:in\\itU  the  huhIo  of  rivitaiitm,  tin* 
IV«  '.    \v.    svn^  ^*  J^  t.iie.ulod  to  U' oMvuioil  by  choruses,  and  to  ho 
.nn,;  u»  .!uM,iI  .;.uKvv.   whoiuv  II  1^  M>niolinies  called  choral  jioetry :  on 
k»v  oiV,M  \\\\\sK  «ho    '-o'**"  i**  »«'^**r  caMod  choral,  because  it  was  meimt 
»'  ts-  iv»  n,>l  b\  :*  MPj'Jo  ^vrs*Mi,  who  ai'companied  his  recitation  with  a 
.kMiij-vd   itMi.tiu-ni.  j:^Mior;dly  the    lyre,  and  with  suitable   gestures. 
11*%'  ««MMi«v  »»f  the  IKirlc  Uric  stn-phe  is  comprehensive,  and   often 
^vM  .*iu,i»i:d  .  inaMunch  as  the  ear,  which  might  perhaps  be  unable  to 
»K^i»M  iho  uvuninjr  rhuhms,  was  assisted  by  Uie  eye,  which  could  fol- 
Mlw  ddlrienUMovonients  of  the  chorus,  and  thiLs  the  si^ctator  was 
■to  im«lersl:ind  (he  intricate  and  artificial  plan  of  the  composition. 
^Rolio  l\ric  iMielry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  mucli  more  limited,  iuu\ 
^■c^inisisted  of  \er.ses  joined  together  (ro  kutU  rrri^^vv)^  or  it  formed 
^^w  Hhort  verses,  strophes  in  whicli  the  same  verse  is  iretiueutly  re- 
^  and  tlie  conclusion  is  eflccted  by  a  change  in  the  versification, 
J  the  addition  of  a  short  final   ven^.     The  strophes  of  the  Doric 
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l>ric  poetry  were  also  oden  combined  by  annexing  to  two  slrophet) 
rorresponding  with  one  another,  a  tUlcdjind  different  one  called  an 
epode.  The  origin  of  this,  according  to  the  ancici^TBTthatsthe  chorus, 
having  performed  one  movement  during  the  strojVk^  retunkto  their 
former  position  during  the  antistrophe ;  and  they  then  rl^m^in  motion- 
less for  a  time,  during  which  the  epode  is  sung.  The  short  slrppliil^of 
(he  i£olic  lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  each  other  in  equ« 
measure,  and  without  being  interrupted  by  epodes.  'i  he  rhythmical^ 
structure  of  the  choral  strophes  of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  is  likewise 
capable  of  much  variety,  assuming  sometimes  a  more  elevated,  some- 
times a  more  cheerful  character ;  whilst  in  the  iEolic,  light  and  lively 
metres,  peculiarly  adapted  to  express  the  passionate  emotion  of  an  ex- 
citable mind,  are  frequently  repeated.       ^  * 

Choral  poetry  required  an  object  of  public  and  general  interest,  as 
the  choruses  were  combined  with  religious  festivals ;  and  if  they  were 
celebrated  in  private,  they  always  needed  a  solemn  occasion  and  cele- 
bration. Thoughts  and  feelings  peculiar  to  an  individual  could  not, 
with  propriety,  be  sung  by  a  numerous  chorus.  Hence  the  choral  lyric 
poetry  was  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Greek  states, 
either  by  celebrating  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  imparting  a  charm  and 
dignity  to  the  festal  recreations  of  the  people,  or  by  extolling  citizens 
who  had  acquired  high  renown  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen.  It 
was  also  sometimes  used  at  marriages  or  funerals ; — occasions  in 
which  the  events  of  private  life  are  brought  into  public  notice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ^olic  lyric  poetry  frequently  expresses  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  which  only  one  mind  can  sympathize,  and  expresses  them 
with  such  tenderness  as  to  display  the  inmost  workings  of  the  heart 
I  low  would  such  impressions  be  destroyed  by  the  singing  of  a  chorus 
of  many  voices !  Even  when  political  events  and  other  matters  of  public 
interest  were  touched  upon  in  the  Mo\\c  lyric  poetry,  they  were  not 
mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  general  sympathy.  Instead  of 
seeking,  by  wise  admonitions,  to  settle  the  disorders  of  the  state,  the 
poet  gives  expression  to  his  own  party  feelings.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  ^olic  poets  sometimes  composed  poems  for  choral  ex- 
hibition, for  choruses  were  undoubtedly  performed  in  Lesbos,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Greece;  and  although  some  ancient  festival  songs 
might  have  existed,  yet  there  would  naturally  be  a  wish  to  obtain  new 
poetry,  for  which  purpose  the  labour  of  the  poets  in  the  island  would 
be  put  in  requisition.  Several  of  the  Lesbian  lyric  poems,  of  which 
we  have  fragments  and  account*^,  appear  to  have  been  composed  for 
choral  recitation  *.    But  the  characteristic  excellence  of  this  lyric  poetry 

*  Kspecially  the  hyxneoKUi  of  Sappho,  from  which  the  poem  of  Catullus,  62,  iM 
imitated  ;  it  'wa8  recited  by  choruses  of  joun^  men  and  women;  »ee  below  J  9. 
Choral  danccit  had  been  UKual,  in  connexion  with  the  hymenseuH,  from  the  earhest 
times  ;  see  aluve  ch.  2,  £>'  5.  So  likewiHe  Die  fra^mei:tof  Sappho,  K^nrra/  w  Kff  i\, 
^r..  No.  8.'^,  ed.  Bh>mfi('Id,  No.  M\,  ed.  Nrue.  allndcit  to  some  iuiitation  of  a  Cretan 
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wbs  the  expression  of  individual  ideas  and  sentiments,  with  watmth  and 
frankness.  These  sentiments  found  a  natural  expression  in  the  Dati\e 
dialect  of  these  poets,  the  ancient  iEolic,  which  has  a  character  of  sim- 
plicity and  fondness ;  the  epic  dialect,  the  general  language  of  Greek 
poetry,  was  only  used  sparingly,  in  order  to  soften  and  elevate  this  po- 
pular dialect.  Unhappily  the  works  of  these  poets  were  allowed  to 
perish  at  a  time  when  they  had  become  unintelligible  from  the  singu- 
larity of  their  dialect,  and  the  condensation  of  their  thoughts.  To  this 
cause,  and  not  to  the  warmth  of  their  descriptions  of  the  passion  of  love, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  oblivion  to  which  they  were  consigned.  For  if  lite- 
rary works  had  been  condemned  on  moral  grounds  of  this  kind,  the 
writings  of  Martial  and  Petronius,  and  many  poems  of  the  Antholog)', 
would  not  exist ;  while  Alcsiis  and  Sappho  would  probably  be  extant. 
As,  however,  the  productions  of  these  two  poets  have  not  been  preserved, 
we  must  attempt  to  form  as  perfect  an  idea  of  them  as  can  be  obtained 
from  the  sources  of  information  which  are  open  to  us. 

§  2.  The  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Alcjsus  are  closely  connected 
with  the  political  circumstances  of  his  native  city  Mytilene,  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  Alcseus  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
public  life  was  employed  in  asserting  the  privileges  of  his  order.  These 
were  then  endangered  by  democratic  factions,  which  appear  to  have 
placed  ambitious  men  at  their  head,  and  to  have  given  them  powerful 
support,  as  happened  about  the  same  time  in  Peloponnesus.  In  many 
cases  the  demagogues  obtained  absolute,  or  (as  the  Greeks  called  it) 
tyrannical  power.  A  tyrant  of  this  kind  in  Mytilene  was  Melanchrus, 
who  was  opposed  by  the  brothers  of  Alcsus,  Antimenidas  and  Cieis,  in 
conjunction  with  Pittacus,  the  wisest  statesman  of  the  time  in  Lesbos, 
and  was  slain  by  them  in  the  42d  Olympiad,  612  b.  c.  At  this  time 
the  Mytileneans  were  at  war  with  foreign  enemies,  the  Athenians,  who, 
under  Phrynon,  had  conquered  and  retained  possession  of  Sigeum,  a 
maritime  town  of  Troas.  The  Mytileneans,  among  whom  was  Alc»us, 
were  defeated  in  this  war ;  but  Pittacus  slew  Phrynon  in  single  combat, 
Olymp.  43.  3.  606  b.  c.  Mytilene  henceforth  was  divided  into  parties, 
from  the  heads  of  which  new  tyrants  arose,  such  as  (according  to 
Strabo)  MjTsihis,  Megalagynis,  and  the  Cleanactids.  The  aristocratic 
imrty,  to  which  Alceeus  and  Antimenidas  belonged,  was  driven  out  of 
Mytilene,  and  the  two  brothers  then  wandered  about  the  world.  Alcaus, 
being  exiled,  made  long  sea  voyages,  which  led  him  to  Elgypt ;  and 
Antimenidas  served  in  the  Babylonian  army,  probably  in  the  war  which 
Ni;bui:huclue7ziir  waged  in  Upper  Asia  with  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh 
\  and  the  states  of  Syria,  Phonicia,  and  Judaea,  in  the  years  from 

routtfl  (ha  altar;  Vnd  dances  of  this  kind  were,  perhaps,  often  combined  with 
intiij  {if  ihti  i^ioliiins;  see  Anthol.  Palat.  1,  189.  Anacnon^s  poems  weru  ulsu 
>y  fi'inolf!  d^^rusvs  at  nocturnal  festivals,  acconliiii;  to  Tiiiias  ap.  Athen.  xiii. 
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B.  c.  606  (Ol.  43.  3)  to  584  (Ol.  49.  1),  and  kmger  *  Some  time 
after  this  we  ag^ain  find  the  brothers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  native 
city,  at  the  head  of  the  exiled  nobles,  and  trying  to  effect  their  return 
by  force.  Pittacus  was  then  unanimously  elected  dictator  by  the  people, 
to  defend  the  constitution,  (alvvfAviiTiit),  The  administration  of  Pit- 
tacus lasted,  according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  chronologers,  from 
Olymp.  47.  S.  (b.o.  590),  to  50.  i.  (b.  c.  b80).  He  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  orereome  the  exiled  party,  and  to  gain  them  over  by  his  clemency 
and  BBodeiation.  He  also  (according  to  a  well  authenticated  statement) 
was  reconciled  with  Alcsus ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  poet,  after 
many  wanderings,  passed  his  latter  days  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
home. 

§  S.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  and  perils,  Alcceus  struck  the 
lyre,  not,  like  Solon,  with  a  spirit  of  calm  and  impartial  patriotism,  to 
bewail  the  evils  of  the  state,  and  to  show  the  way  to  improvement,  but  to 
give  utterance  to  the  passionate  emotions  of  his  mind.  When  Myrsilus 
was  about  to  establish  a  tyrannical  government  in  Mytilene,  AlcseuB 
composed  the  beautiful  ode,  in  which  he  compares  the  state  to  a  ship 
tossed  about  by  the  waves,  while  the  sea  has  washed  into  the  hold,  and 
the  sail  is  torn  by  the  wind.  A  considerable  fragment  of  this  ode  has 
been  preserved  t ;  and  we  may  also  form  some  idea  of  its  contents  from 
the  fine  imitation  of  it  by  Horace,  which,  however,  probably  falls  short 
of  the  original  I.  When  Myrsilus  dies,  the  joy  of  the  poet  knows  no 
bounds.  *'  Now  is  the  time  for  carousing,  now  is  the  time  for  chal- 
lenging the  guests  to  drink,  for  Myrsilus  is  dead  $."  Horace  has  also 
taken  the  beginning  of  this  ode  for  one  of  his  finest  poems  ||.  Afler 
the  death  of  Myrsilus,  we  find  Akeeus  aiming  the  shafts  of  his  poetry 
at  Megalagyrus  and  the  Cleanactids,  on  account  of  their  attempts 
to  obtain  illegal  power  ;  although,  according  to  Strabo,  Alcsus  himself 
was  not  entirely  guiltless  of  attempts  against  the  constitution  of  Myti- 
lene. Even  when  Pittacus  was  chosen  dictator  by  the  people,  the  dis- 
content of  the  poet  with  the  political  state  of  his  country  did  not  cease ; 
on  the  contrary,  Pittacus  (who  was  esteemed  by  all  a  wise,  moderate, 
and  patriotic  statesman,  and  who  had  clearly  shown  his  republican 
virtue  by  resigning  his  power  afler  a  ten  years'  administration)  now  be- 
came the  prime  object  of  the  vehement  attacks  of  Alceeus.  He  reproaches 
the  people  for  having  unanimously  chosen  the  ignoble  %  Pittacus  to  l)e 
tyrant  over  the  ill-fated  city ;  and  he  assails  the  dictator  with  vitupera- 

*  The  battle  of  Carchemiith,  or  Circesium,  appears  from  Berosut  to  fall  in  604  a.  o., 
the  year  of  Nahopolassar's  death ;  but  606  b.  o.,  the  dale  of  the  biblical  chronologfj 
in  probably  right. 

j  Fragm.  2.  Bbmf.  2.  Matth.cf.  3. 

I  Carm.  1,  14.     O  uavis  referent — 
^  Fra^m.  4.  Rlomf.  4.  Matth. 

II  Carm.  1.  37.     Nunc  est  bii  endum — 

^  76t  KAKt-reir^iiu  UirrttKOf.  Fr.igm.  2J.  Blurnf.  5.  Matth. 
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live  epithets  whxh  appear  6tter  for  iambic  than  for  lyric  poetry.  Thus 
he  taunts  him  in  words  of  the  boldest  formation,  sometimes  with  h» 
mean  appearance,  sometimes  with  his  low  and  vulgar  mode  of  life  *. 
As  compared  with  Pittacus,  it  seems  that  the  poet  now  deemed  the 
former  tyrant  Mefanchrus,  "  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  city  f." 

In  this  class  of  his  poems  (called  by  the  ancients  his  party  poems, 
^iXo<rraaia<mKa)^  Alcaeus  gave  a  lively  picture  of  the  political  state  of 
Mytilene,  as  it  appeared  to  his  partial  view.  His  war-songs  express  a 
stirring  martial  spirit,  though  they  do  not  breathe  the  strict  principles  of 
military  honour  which  prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  particularly  in 
Sparta.  He  describes  with  joy  his  armoury,  the  walls  of  which  glit- 
tered with  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  and  other  pieces  of  armour,  "  which 
must  now  be  thought  upon,  as  the  work  of  war  is  begun  J."  He 
speaks  of  war  with  courage  and  confidence  to  his  companions  in  arms; 
there  is  no  need  of  walls  (he  says),  **  men  are  the  best  rampart  of  the 
city  §  ;"  nor  does  he  fear  the  shining  weapons  of  the  enemy.  "  Em- 
blems on  shields  make  no  wounds  ||.''  He  celebrates  the  battles  of  his 
adventurous  brother,  who  had,  in  the  service  of  the  Babylonians,  slain  a 
gigantic  champion  %;  and  speaks  of  the  ivory  sword-handle  which  this 
brother  had  brought  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  probably  the  pre- 
sent of  some  oriental  prince  **.  Yet  the  pleasure  he  seems  to  have  felt 
in  deeds  of  arms  did  not  prevent  him  from  relating  in  one  of  his  poems, 
how  in  a  battle  with  the  Athenians  he  had  escaped  indeed  with  his  life, 
but  the  victors  had  hung  up  his  castaway  arms  as  trophies,  in  the 
temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeumf  f . 

§  4.  A  noble  nature,  accompanied  with  strong  passions,  a  variety  of 
character  frequent  among  the  Julians,  appears  in  all  the  poetry  of 
Alcsus,  especially  in  the  numerous  poems  which  sing  the  praises  of 
love  and  wine.  The  frequent  mention  of  wine  in  the  fragments  of 
Alcsus  shows  how  highly  he  prized  the  gift  of  Bacchus,  and  how  in- 
genious he  was  in  the  invention  of  inducements  to  drinking.  Now  it  is 
the  cold  storms  of  winter  which  drive  him  to  drink  by  the  flame  of  the 

•  In  Diog,  Laert.  1.  81.  Fragm.  6.  Motth.  Tbua  ho  calla  Pittacus  ^•(^•Wi'J.f,  that 
is,  who  sups  in  the  dark,  and  not  in  a  room  lighU^d  with  lampi  and  torches, 
t  Fragm.  7.  Blomf.  7.  Matth. 

I  Fragm.  24.  Blomf.  1.  Matth.  comp.  helow  $  6. 
i  Fragm.  9.  Blomf.  11,12.  Matth. 

II  Fragm.  13.  Matth. 

%  The  fragment  in  Straho  xiii.  p.  6 1 7,  (86.  Blomf.  8.  Matth.)  has  been  thus  emendvd 
bv  the  author  in  Niebuhr^s  Rheinischei  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  287. — Km)  r0»  Ahx^ct 

Mvr0vs  ^v^at^itu  KTUtenrm  «fv2^«  fiay^ttrkty  &t  f)«rr<,  ^m^iXnmt  wmXtuwrat  k^^Xtiftvrm.  fA«t«y 
fMif  wkxt^v  ««*•  iri/A^^ff  (MoL  fur  virrt) :  that  is,  this  royal  cbampiou  only  wiinted 
a  palm  of  five  Greek  cubits. 

♦♦  Fragm.  32.  Qlomf.  67.  Matth. 

ft  Fragm.  56.  Blomf.  9.  Matth. 
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hearth,  as  in  a  beautiful  poem  imitated  by  Horace  *  ;  now  the  heat  of 
the  dog  star,  which  parches  all  nature,  and  invites  to  moisten  the 
tongue  with  wine  t-  Another  time  it  is  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  life  for 
which  wine  is  the  best  medicine  t ;  and  then  again,  it  is  joy  for  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  which  must  be  celebrated  by  a  drinking  bout.  Al- 
ceus  however  does  not  consider  wine-drinking  as  a  mere  sensual  excite- 
ment. Thus  he  calls  wine  the  drowner  of  cares  §  ;  and,  as  opening  tlie 
heart,  it  is  a  mirror  for  mankind  | .  Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
AlcKiis  composed  a  separate  class  of  drinking  songs,  {crvfAvoriKa, )  From 
the  fragments  which  remain,  and  the  imitations  by  Horace,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Alcseus  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink  with  some 
reflection,  either  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  time  or  upon 
man's  destiny  in  general. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  of  the  erotic  poetry  of  Alcaeus 
has  reached  our  time.  What  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  re- 
lations between  Alcsus  and  Sappho?  of  the  poet  with  the  poetess? 
whilst  on  the  part  of  Alcaeus  love  and  respect  for  the  noble  and  renowned 
maiden  were  in  conflict.  He  salutes  her  in  a  poem,  *'  Violet  crowned, 
pure,  sweetly  smiling  Sappho  ;"  and  confesses  to  her  in  another  that  he 
wishes  to  express  more,  but  shame  prevents  him.  Sappho  understands 
his  meaning,  and  answers  with  maiden  indignation,  "  If  thy  wishes 
were  fair  and  noble,  and  thy  tongue  designed  not  to  utter  what  is  base, 
shame  would  not  cloud  thy  eyes,  but  thou  wouldst  fireely  speak  thy  just 
desires  ^."  That  his  poems  to  beautiful  youths  breathed  feelings  of  the 
tenderest  love  may  be  conjectured  from  the  well-known  anecdote  that 
he  attributed  a  peculiar  beauty  to  a  small  blemish  in  his  beloved  *  *. 
The  amatory  poems,  like  the  passages  in  praise  of  wine,  are  free  from  a 
tone  of  Sybaritic  effeminacy,  or  merely  sensual  passion.  Throughout 
his  poems,  we  see  the  active  restless  man ;  and  the  tumult  of  war,  the 
strife  of  politics,  the  sufierings  of  exile,  and  of  distant  wanderings,  serve 
by  contrast  to  heighten  the  efiect  of  scenes  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  "  The 
Lesbian  citizen  sang  of  war  amidst  the  din  of  arms ;  or,  when  he  had 
bound  the  storm-tossed  ship  to  the  shore,  he  sang  of  Bacchus  and  the 
Muses,  of  Venus  and  her  son,  and  Lycus,  beautiful  from  his  black  hair 
and  black  eyes  1 1*"  I^  is  evident  that  poetry  was  not  a  mere  pastime,  or 
exercise  of  skill  to  Alceeus,  }fxi  a  means  of  pouring  out  the  inmost  feel- 
ings of  his  soul.  How  superior  are  these  poems  to  the  odes  of  Horace  ! 
which,  admirable  as  they  are  for  the  refinement  of  the  ideas  and  the 

*  Fragm.  1.  Blomf.  27.  Matth.  Horat.  Carm.  I.  9.     Vides  ut  alta. 

t  Fragm.  18.  Blomf.  28.  Matth.  I  Fragm.  3.  Blumf.  29.  Matth. 

i  XaiixiiUis,  Fragm.  20.  Blomf.  31.  Matth. 

II  Fr.  16.  Blomf.  36,  37.  Matth. 

%  Fragm.  38.  Blomf.  and  Sappho,  Fragm.  30.     lu  Matthis.  Fragm.  41, 42. 

**  Cicero  de  Nat.  D.  1.28.     ITie  cod.  Glogau.  hus  in  Ptric/e  purrn. 

ft  Horat.  Carm.  I.  32.  5.  mjq,  Cf.  Schol.Pind.  Olymp.  x.  i:>. 
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than  the  40th  Olympiad  (r.  c.  620);  which  places  him  in  the  right  rola* 
tlon  to  Terpander  and  Olympus  ♦. 

§  10.  We  now  return  to  the  musical  and  poetical  productions  of 
Thaletas,  which  were  connected  with  the  ancient  relif^ous  rites  of  hi9 
country.  InCrete,  at  the  time  of  Thaletas,  the  predominating  worship  was 
that  of  Apollo ;  the  character  of  which  was  a  solemn  elevation  of  mind, 
a  firm  reliance  in  the  power  of  the  god^  and  a  calm  acquiesce ure  in  the 
order  of  things  proclaimed  by  him.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
ancient  Cretan  worship  of  Zeus  was  also  practised  with  the  wild  war 
dances  of  the  Ciiretes,  like  the  Phrygian  worship  of  the  Magna  Mater  t. 
The  musical  and  poetical  works  of  Thaletas  fall  under  two  heads — pcBann 
and  hypOTchemen.  In  many  respects  these  two  resembled  each  other ; 
inasmuch  as  the  paean  originally  belonged  exclusively  to  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  and  the  hyporcheme  was  also  performed  at  an  early  date  in 
temples  of  Apollo,  as  at  Delos  {.  Hence  pceans  and  hyporchemes  were 
sometimes  confounded.  Their  main  features,  however,  were  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  psean  displayed  the  calm  and  serious  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  without  excluding  the  expression  of  an 
earnest  desire  for  his  protection,  or  of  gratitude  for  aid  already  vouch- 
safed. The  hyporcheme,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  dance  of  a  mimic 
character,  which  sometimes  passed  into  the  playful  and  the  comic. 
Accordingly  the  hyporchematic  dance  is  considered  as  a  peculiar  species 
of  the  lyric  dances,  and,  among  dramatic  styles  of  dancing,  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  cordax  of  comedy,  on  account  of  its  merry  and  sportive 
tone  §.  The  rhythms  of  the  hyporcheme,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fragments  of  Pindar,  were  peculiarly  light,  and  had  an  imitative  and 
graphic  character. 

These  musical  and  poetical  styles  were  improved  by  Thaletas,  who 
employed  both  the  orchestic  productions  of  his  native  coantry,  and  the 
impassione<]  music  and  rhythms  of  Olympus.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  he  borrowed  the  Cretan  rhythm  flrom  Olympus,  which  doubt- 
less acquired  this  name  from  its  having  been  made  known  by  Thaletas 
of  Crete.  The  entire  class  of  feet  to  which  the  Cretan  foot  belongs, 
were  called  Paeons,  from  being  used  in  pieans  (or  pieons).  Thaletas 
doubtless  gave  a  more  rapkl  march  to  the  peean  by  this  animated  and 
vigorous  rhythm  I .  But  the  hyporchematic  productions  of  Thaletas 
must  have  l>een  still  gayer  and  more  energetic.    And  Sparta  was  the 

*  Clinton,  who,  in  Fut  Hellen.  vol.  1.  p.  199.  49.,  placet  Thaletas  before  Ter- 
pander, rejects  the  most  authentic  tektimony,  -lliat  conceruing  the  mmrm^rm^it  of 
music  at  Sparta  ;  and  moreover,  does  not  allow  sufficient  weight  to  the  far  more 
artificial  character  of  the  music  and  rhythms  of  Thaletas. 

t  K«v(«riff  Ti  ^M  ^iXtwaiyfiMnt  «^;t«rni(if..'Hesiod,  fr.  94.  GJoettling. 
I  Above,  ch.  iii.  $  6.  $  A  then.  xiv.  p.  630,  £. 

II  Fragmeuts  of  a  psan  in  psons  are  preserved  in  Aristotle,  Rhet  iii.  8,  viz. — 
£ia}<oy%*\f^  I'ri  At/»iav,  and  X»im-i«»«/imi  "EjuitI;  irm  Asig. 
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country  which  at  this  time  was  best  suited  to  the  music  of  dancing. 
The  Gymnopedia,  the  festival  of  ^'  naked  youths,"  one  of  the  chief 
solemnities  of  the  Spartans,  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  love  of 
gymnastic  exercises  and  dances  among  the  youth.  The  boys  in  these 
dances  first  imitated  the  movements  of  wrestling  and  the  pancration ; 
and  then  passed  into  the  wild  gestures  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  *. 
There  was  also  much  jesting  and  merriment  in  these  dancesf ;  a  fact 
which  points  to  mimic  representations  in  the  style  of  the  hyporcheme, 
especially  as  the  establishment  of  dances  and  musical  entertainments  at 
the  g^mnopedia  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  the  musicians,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  I'haletas  t*  The  Pyrrhic,  or  war-dance,  was  also  formed 
by  the  musicians  of  this  school,  particularly  by  Thalet:.s.  It  was  a 
favourite  spectacle  of  the  Cretans  and  Lacedsemonians ;  and  both  these 
nations  derived  it  from  their  ancestors,  the  former  from  the  Curetes, 
the  latter  from  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  flute,  which 
could  only  have  been  the  case  after  the  music  of  the  flute  had  been 
scientifically  cultivated  by  the  Greeks ;  althc.ug^h  there  was  a  legend  that 
Athene  herself  played  the  war-dance  upon  the  flute  to  the  Dioscuri  §. 
It  was  a  natural  transition  from  the  simple  war-dance  to  imitations  of 
different  modes  of  fighting,  ofifensive  and  defensive,  and  to  the  regular 
repfcsentadon  of  mock  fights  with  several  Pyrrhichists.  According  to 
Plato,  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  thus  practised  in  Crete ;  and  Thaleta.**,  in 
improving  the  national  music  of  Crete,  composed  hyporchemes  for  the 
Pyrrhic  dance.  The  rhythms  which  were  chosen  for  the  expression  of 
the  hurried  and  vehement  movements  of  the  combat  were  of  course 
quick  and  changeable,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  the  hyporchematic 
poems ;  the  names  of  some  of  the  metrical  feet  have  been  derived  from 
the  rhythms  employed  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance  ] . 

§  11.  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Thaletas  are  distinguished  by  the 
sulient  peculiarities  which  belong  to  inventive  genius.  But  it  is  diflicult 
to  find  any  individual  characteristics  in  the  numerous  masters  who 
followed  them  between  the  40th  and  50th  Olympiads.  It  may,  h(;wever, 
be  useful  to  inention  some  of  their  names,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  zeal  with  which  the  Greek  music  was  cultivated,  aHer  it  had  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  first  founders  and  improvers. 

The  first  name  we  will  mention  is  Clonas,  of  Thebes,  or  Tegeo,  not 

*  These  gym nopedic  dames,  described  by  AtheusBus,  xiv.  p.  631,  xv.  p.  678, 
were  evidently  different  frum  the  yvfA909'miii»ii  S^n^tt,  which,  according  to  the  same 
Athenseus,  was  the  most  solemn  kind  of  lyric  dance,  and  correspond csd  to  the  em- 
ineleia  among  the  dramatic  dances. 

f  Pollux  iv.  14,  104. 

I  Plutarch  de  Mus.  9.  Tlie  ancient  chronologists  place  the  first  introduction  of 
thf  gymnopadia  somewhat  earlier,  vis.  Olymp.  28.  4.  (u.c.  665.) 

§  See  Mailer's  Dorians,  book  iv.ch.  6.  (  6  and  7. 

jl  Nut  only  the  Pyrrhic  (ou),  but  also  the  proceleus&atic,  or  challenging,  foot 
(>juoo),  refers  to  the  Pjrrhic  danci*.  The  latter  ought  probably  to  be  considered 
ft  resolved  anapapst  :  and  so  the  i»o'rXi«f  fuffiis  is  remu.rd  tutl.e  anapaestic  measure. 
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much  later  tliaa  Terpander.  celebrated  as  a  composer  of  aulodic  nomes, 
one  of  which  was  called  Elegos,  on  account  of  its  plaintive  tone.  The 
poetry,  which  was  set  to  his  compositions  and  sung  to  the  flute,  chiefly 
consisted  of  hexameters  and  elegiac  distichs,  without  any  artificial  rhyth- 
mical construction.  Secontily,  Hieraz,  of  Argos,  a  scholar  of  Olympus, 
was  a  master  of  flute- playing ;  he  invented  the  music  to  which  the  Argive 
maidens  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  Flower-carrying  (&yB€<niiopla)^ 
in  the  temple  of  Here ;  and  another  in  which  the  youths  represented 
the  graceful  exercises  of  the  Pentathlon.  We  will  next  enumerate  the 
masters  who,  after  Thaletas,  contributed  the  most  towards  the  new 
arrangement  of  music  in  Sparta.  These  were  Xenodamus,  a  Laceds- 
monian  of  Cythera,  a  poet  and  composer  of  paeans  and  hyporchemes, 
like  Thaletas ;  Xenocritns,  from  I-.ocri  Epizephyrii  in  Italy,  a  town 
noted  for  its  taste  in  music  and  poetry.  To  this  Xenocritus  is  attributed 
a  peculiar  Locrian,  or  Italian  measure,  which  was  a  modiflcationof  the 
£olic* ;  as  the  Locrian  love-songs  f  approached  closely  to  the  iEolic 
poetry  of  Sappho  and  Erinna.  Erotic  poems,  however,  are  not  attributed 
to  Xenocritus,  but  dithyrambs,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  heroic  mythology ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry,  the  origin  and  style 
of  which  we  will  endeavour  to  describe  hereafter.  Lastly,  there  are  to 
be  mentioned  Polymnestus,  of  Colophon  |,  and  Sacadas,  of  Argos  ; 
the  former  wi^s  an  early  contemporary  of  Alcman,  who  improved  upon 
the  aulodia  of  Clonas,  and  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  Ave  styles  §. 
He  appears,  in  general,  to  have  enlarged  the  art  of  music,  and  was 
particularly  distinguished  in  the  loud  and  spirited  Orthian  nome. 
Sacadas  was  celebrated  as  having  been  victorious  in  flute-playing,  at 
the  first  three  Pythian  games,  at  which  the  Amphictyons  presided 
(Olymp.  47.  3;  49.3;  50.  3;  B.  c.  590,  582,  578).  He  first 
played  the  flute  in  the  Pythian  style,  but  without  singing.  He  left  this 
branch  of  the  art  to  Echembrotus,  an  Arcadian  musician,  who,  in  the 
first  Pythiad,  gained  the  prize  for  accompanying  the  voice  with  the 
flute.  But,  according  to  Pausanias,  this  ccmnexion  of  flute-playing 
and  singing  seemed,  firom  its  roournftil  and  gloomy  expression,  so 
nnsuited  to  the  Pythian  festival — a  joyful  celebration  of  victory, — that 
the  Amphictyons  abolished  this  contest  after  the  first  time.  With 
regard  to  Sacadas,  and  the  state  of  music  in  his  time,  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  tripartite  nome  (rpi/uepivc  v($/ioc),  in  which  one 
strophe  was  set  in  the  Doric,  the  second  in  the  Phrygian,  the  third  in 
the  Lydian  style;  the  entire  character  of  the  music  and  poetry  being, 
doubtless,  changed  with  the  change  of  the  style. 

*  Boeckh  de  Metris  Find.  p.  212,  225,  241,  279. 

f  Aozpma  ^r/Mtr*, 

I  The  8.)n  of  Meles,  a  name  derived  from  Smyrna,  which  weems  to  have  be^n 
often  adopted  in  families  of  musicians  and  poets.    (See  above,  ch.  5,  §  2.) 

^  By  the  wr^Xv^Mf  r«i>«f,  Plutarch  de  Mus.  c.  29,  u'thou^h  c.8  does  not  a^ree  with 
ihiH  statement.    (See  above,  }  -l.) 
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§  12.  By  the  eCTorts  of  these  masters,  music  appears  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  degree  of  excellence  at  which  we  find  it  in  Pindar's 
time ;  it  was  then  perfectly  adapted  to  express  the  genera]  course  of  any 
feeling,  to  which  the  poet  could  give  a  more  definite  character  and 
meaning.  For  however  imperfect  the  management  of  instrumental 
music  and  the  harmonious  combination  of  different  voices  and  instru- 
ments may  have  been  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  nevertheless  the  Greek 
musicians  of  this  time  had  solved  the  great  problem  of  their  art,  viz., 
that  of  giving  an  appropriate  expression  to  the  different  shades  of  feel- 
ing. It  was  in  Greece  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  great  poets,  the 
hesi  thinkers,  and  even  of  statesmen  who  interested  themselves  in  the 
education  of  youth,  to  g^ve  a  good  direction  to  music ;  ihey  all  dreaded 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  a  luxuriant  style  of  instrumental  music,  and 
an  unrestricted  flight  in  the  boundless  realms  of  harmony.  But  these 
efforts  could  only  for  a  while  resist  the  inclinations  and  turbulent  de- 
mands of  the  theatrical  audiences  * ;  and  the  new  style  of  music  was 
established  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  will  be  here- 
after shown  how  strong  an  influence  it  exercised  upon  the  poetry  of 
Greece  at  that  time.  At  the  courts  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  from 
Alexander  downwards,  symphonies  were  performed  by  hundreds  of  in- 
struments ;  and  from  the  statements  of  the  ancients  it  would  seem  that 
instrumental  music,  particularly  as  regards  wind  instruments,  was  at 
that  time  scarcely  inferior  in  force  or  number  to  our  own.  Yet  amidst 
all  these  grand  and  brilliant  productions,  the  best  judges  were  forced  to 
confess  that  the  ancient  melodies  of  Olympus,  which  were  arranged  for 
the  simplest  instruments,  possessed  a  beauty  to  which  the  modem  art, 
with  all  its  appliances,  could  never  attain  f. 

We  now  turn  to  lyric  poetry,  which,  assisted  by  the  musical  improve 
ments  of  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Thaletas,  began  in  the  40th  Olym- 
piad (620  B.  c.)  a  course,  which,  in  a  century  and  a  half,  brought  it  to 
the  highest  perfection. 

*  Thi'  ^tmT^M^ariet  of  Plato.  f  Plutarch  de  Mug.  c.  18. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


(  1.  Difference  between  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  iCoIians,  and  the  Chi*ral  Lyric 
Poetry  of  tlie  Dorians. — §  2.  Life  and  political  Acts  of  Alcsus.~§  3.  Their  cun^ 
nexion  with  his  Poeiry.^-J  4.  The  other  mbjects  of  his  Poems. — ^  5.  Their  me 
trical  form.—  }  6.  Life  and  moral  character  of  Sappho. — }  7.  Her  Erotic  Poetry 
to  Phaou. — }  8.  Poems  of  Sappho  to  women.— (  9.  Hymen SBaU  of  SMppho. — 
§  10.  Followers  of  Sappho,  Damophila,  Erinna. — }  11.  Life  of  Anacreon. — §  12. 
His  Poems  to  the  youths  at  the  Court  of  Polycrates. — }  13.  His  Love-songs  to 
HfJtffrs. — }  14.  Character  of  his  versification. — }  15.  Comparison  of  the  later 
Anacreontics.— §  16.  Scolia ;  occasions  on  which  they  were  sung,  and  their  kub- 
jects. — §  17.  Scolia  of  Hybria^i  and  Callistratus. 

$  1.  The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  is  of  two  kinds,  which  were  culti- 
vated by  ditferent  schools  of  poets;  the  name  which  is  commonly  given 
to  poets  living  in  the  same  country,  and  following  the  same  rules  of  com- 
position. Of  these  two  schools,  one  is  called  the  Molic^  as  it  flourished 
among  the  iEolians  of  Asia  M  iuor,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos ;  the  other  the  Doric ^  because,  although  it  was  difiused  over  the 
whole  of  Greece,  yet  it  was  first  and  principally  cultivated  by  the  Do- 
rians in  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily.  The  difference  of  origin  appears  also 
in  the  dialect  of  these  two  schools.  The  Lesbian  school  wrote  in  the 
.Solic  dialect,  as  it  is  still  to  be  found  upon  inscriptions  in  that  island, 
while  the  Doric  employed  almost  indifferently  either  a  mitigated  Do- 
rism,  or  the  epic  dialect,  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  which  was 
heightened  by  a  limited  use  of  Doric  forms.  These  two  schools  differ 
essentially  in  every  respect,  as  much  in  the  subject,  as  in  the  form  and 
style  of  their  poems ;  and  as  in  the  Greek  poetry  generally,  so  here  in 
particular,  we  may  perceive  that  between  the  subject,  form,  and  style, 
there  is  the  closest  connexion.  To  begin  with  the  mode  of  recitation,  the 
Doric  lyric  poetry  was  intended  to  be  executed  by  choruses,  and  to  be 
sung  to  choral  dances,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  choral  poetry :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ^olic  is  never  called  choral,  because  it  was  meant 
10  be  recited  by  a  single  person,  who  accompanied  his  recitation  with  a 
stringed  instrtiment,  generally  the  lyre,  and  with  suitable  gestures. 
The  structure  of  the  Doric  lyric  strophe  is  comprehensive,  and  often 
very  artificial ;  inasmuch  as  the  ear,  which  might  perhaps  be  unable  to 
detect  the  recurring  rhythms,  was  assisted  by  the  eye,  which  could  fol- 
low the  different  movements  of  the  chorus,  and  thus  the  spectator  was 
able  to  understand  the  intricate  and  artificial  plan  of  the  composition. 
The  iEolic  lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  more  limited,  and 
euhcr  consisted  of  verses  joined  together  (j6  Kara  <TTixov)y  or  it  formed 
of  a  few  short  verses,  strophes  in  which  the  same  verse  is  fretjuently  re- 
peated, and  the  conclusion  is  effected  by  a  change  in  the  versification, 
or  by  the  addition  of  a  short  final  verse.     The  strophes  of  the  Doric 
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l>ric  poetry  were  also  of\en  combiued  by  annexing  to  two  stropheti 
corresponding  with  one  another,  a  thilcdjind  different  one  called  an 
vpodc.  The  origin  of  this,  according  to  the  an^ieo^TisTthamie  chorus, 
having  performed  one  movement  during  the  stro[Hi^  retunkto  their 
former  position  during  the  antistrophe ;  and  they  then  rl<i«u^in  motion- 
less for  a  time,  during  which  the  epode  is  sung.  The  short  slropUi^of 
the  i£olic  lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  each  other  in  equa 
measure,  and  without  being  interrupted  by  epodes.  1  he  rhythmical^ 
structure  of  the  choral  strophes  of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  is  likewise 
capaUe  of  much  variety,  assuming  sometimes  a  more  elevated,  some- 
times a  more  cheerful  character;  whilst  in  the  iEolic,  light  and  lively 
metres,  peculiarly  adapted  to  express  the  passionate  emotion  of  an  ex- 
citable mind,  are  frequently  repeated.      ^  * 

Choral  poetry  required  an  object  of  public  and  general  interest,  as 
the  choruses  were  combined  with  religious  festivals ;  and  if  they  were 
celebrated  in  private,  they  always  needed  a  solemn  occasion  and  cele- 
bration. Thoughts  and  feelings  peculiar  to  an  individual  could  not, 
with  propriety,  be  sung  by  a  numerous  chorus.  Hence  the  choral  lyric 
poetry  was  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Greek  states, 
either  by  celebrating  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  imparting  a  charm  and 
dignity  to  the  festal  recreations  of  the  people,  or  by  extolling  citizens 
who  had  acquired  high  renown  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen.  It 
was  also  sometimes  used  at  marriages  or  funerals ; — occasions  in 
which  the  events  of  private  life  are  brought  into  public  notice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ^olic  lyric  poetry  frequently  expresses  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  which  only  one  mind  can  sympathize,  and  expresses  them 
with  such  tenderness  as  to  display  the  inmost  workings  of  the  heart 
How  would  such  impressions  be  destroyed  by  the  singing  of  a  chorus 
of  many  voices !  Even  when  political  events  and  other  matters  of  public 
interest  were  touched  upon  in  the  iEolic  lyric  poetry,  they  were  not 
mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  general  sympathy.  Instead  of 
seeking,  by  wise  admonitions,  to  settle  the  disorders  of  the  state,  the 
poet  gives  expression  to  his  own  party  feelings.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  iBolic  poets  sometimes  composed  poems  for  choral  ex- 
hibition, for  choruses  were  undoubtedly  performed  in  Lesbos,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Greece;  and  although  some  ancient  festival  songs 
might  have  existed,  yet  there  would  naturally  be  a  wish  to  obtain  new 
poetry,  for  which  purpose  the  labour  of  the  poets  in  the  island  would 
be  put  in  requisition.  Several  of  the  Lesbian  lyric  poems,  of  which 
we  have  fragments  and  accounts,  appear  to  have  been  composed  for 
choral  recitation  *.    But  the  characteristic  excellence  of  this  lyric  poetry 

*  Especially  the  hymeneeus  of  Sappho,  from  which  the  poem  of  Catullus,  62,  in 
iroitateil  ;  it  wnH  recited  by  choruses  of  youn^  men  anil  women;  see  below  ^  9. 
Chtral  dances  had  been  UKual,  in  connexion  with  the  hymeneeus,  from  the  earliest 
times  ;  see  al'uve  eh.  2,  ^'  5.  So  likewine  the  fra^^ment  of  Sappho,  K^iiirrm,i  »i;  ir«/iv)', 
Kc,  No.  S'^  ed.  Blum6eld,  No.  M\,  ed.  Noue.  alhuUs  to  some  iinttittion  of  a  Cretan 
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was  the  expression  of  individual  ideas  and  sentiments,  with  wainith  and 
frankness.  These  sentiments  found  a  natural  expression  in  the  native 
dialect  of  these  poets,  the  ancient  ^olic,  which  has  a  character  of  sim- 
plicity and  fondness ;  the  epic  dialect,  the  general  language  of  Greek 
poetry,  was  only  used  sparingly,  in  order  to  soften  and  elevate  this  po- 
pular dialect.  Unhappily  the  works  of  these  poets  were  allowed  (o 
perish  at  a  time  when  they  had  become  unintelligible  from  the  siugu 
larity  of  their  dialect,  and  tlie  condensation  of  their  thoughts.  To  this 
cause,  and  not  to  the  warmth  of  their  descriptions  of  the  passion  of  love, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  oblivion  to  which  they  were  consigned.  For  if  lite- 
rary' works  had  been  condemned  on  moral  grounds  of  this  kind,  the 
writings  of  Martial  and  Petronius,  and  many  poems  of  the  Anthology, 
would  not  exist ;  while  Alcseus  and  Sappho  would  probably  be  extant. 
As,  however,  the  productions  of  these  two  poets  have  not  been  preserved, 
we  must  attempt  to  form  as  perfect  an  idea  of  them  as  can  be  obtained 
from  the  sources  of  information  which  are  open  to  us. 

§  2.  The  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Alcmvs  are  closely  connected 
with  the  political  circumstances  of  his  native  city  Mytilene,  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  Alcseus  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
public  life  was  employed  in  asserting  the  privileges  of  his  order.  These 
were  then  endangered  by  democratic  factions,  which  appear  to  have 
placed  ambitious  men  at  their  head,  and  to  have  given  them  powerful 
support,  as  happened  about  the  same  time  in  Peloponnesus.  In  many 
cases  the  demagogues  obtained  absolute,  or  (as  the  Greeks  called  it) 
tyrannical  power.  A  tyrant  of  this  kind  in  Mytilene  was  Melanchrus, 
who  was  opposed  by  the  brothers  of  Alcsus,  Antimenidas  and  Cicis,  in 
conjunction  with  Pittaciis,  the  wisest  statesman  of  the  time  in  Lesbos, 
and  was  slain  by  them  in  the  42d  Olympiad,  612  B.C.  At  this  time 
the  Mytileneans  were  at  war  with  foreign  enemies,  the  Athenians,  who, 
under  Phrynon,  had  conquered  and  retained  possession  of  Sigeum,  a 
maritime  town  of  Troas.  The  Mytileneans,  among  whom  was  Alcaeus, 
were  defeated  in  this  war ;  but  Pittacus  slew  Phrynon  in  single  combat, 
Olymp.  43.  3.  606  b.  c.  Mytilene  henceforth  was  divided  into  parties, 
from  the  heads  of  which  new  tyrants  arose,  such  as  (according  to 
Strabo)  MjTsilus,  Megalagyrus,  and  the  Cleanactids.  The  aristocratic 
]>arty,  to  which  Alcseus  and  Antimenidas  bebnged,  was  driven  out  of 
Mytilene,  and  the  two  brothers  then  wandered  about  the  world.  Alcseus, 
being  exiled,  made  long  sea  voyages,  which  led  him  to  Egypt ;  an<l 
Antimenidas  served  in  the  Babyk>nian  army,  probably  in  the  war  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  waged  in  Upper  Asia  with  the  Egyptian  Pliaraoh 
Necho,  and  the  states  of  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Judsea,  in  the  years  from 


round  the  altar;  *and  fiances  of  this  kind  were,  perhaps,  often  combined  with 
BS  of  the  il^oUiins ;  see  Anthol.  Palat.  1,  189.  Anacrt-on*s  poems  were  ulsu 
female  cburuses  at  ouctumal  festivaN,  acconiiii|;  to  Ciiiias  ap.  Athen.  xiii. 
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B.  c.  606  (Ol.  43.  3)  to  584  (01.  49.  1),  and  longer*.  Some  time 
after  this  we  again  find  the  brothers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  native 
city,  at  the  head  of  the  exiled  nobles,  and  trying  to  effect  their  return 
by  force.  Pittacus  was  then  unanimously  elected  dictator  by  the  i)eople» 
to  defend  the  constitution,  (alcrv/iv^n^).  The  administration  of  Pit- 
tacus lasted,  according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  chronologers,  from 
Olymp.  47.  3.  (b.o.  590),  to  50.  1.  (b.  c.  &80).  He  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  OTercome  the  esiled  party,  and  to  gain  them  over  by  his  clemency 
and  moderation.  He  also  (according  to  a  well  authenticated  statement) 
was  reconciled  with  Alcseus ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  poet,  after 
many  wanderings,  passed  his  latter  days  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
home. 

§  3.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  and  perils,  Alcaeus  struck  the 
lyre,  not,  like  Solon,  with  a  spirit  of  calm  and  impartial  patriotism,  to 
bewail  the  evils  of  the  state,  and  to  show  the  way  to  improvement,  but  to 
give  utterance  to  the  passionate  emotions  of  his  mind.  When  Myrsilus 
was  about  to  establish  a  tyrannical  government  in  Mytilene,  Alceus 
composed  the  beautiful  ode,  in  which  he  compares  the  state  to  a  ship 
tossed  about  by  the  waves,  while  the  sea  has  washed  into  the  hokl,  and 
the  sail  is  torn  by  the  wind.  A  considerable  fragment  of  this  ode  has 
been  preserved  t ;  And  we  may  also  form  some  idea  of  its  contents  from 
the  fine  imitation  of  it  by  Horace,  whkh,  however,  probably  falls  short 
of  the  original }.  When  Myrsilus  dies,  the  joy  of  the  poet  knows  no 
bounds.  '*  Now  is  the  time  for  carousing,  now  is  the  time  for  chal- 
lenging the  guests  to  drink,  for  Myrsilus  is  dead  §."  Horace  has  also 
taken  the  beginning  of  this  ode  for  one  of  his  finest  poems  ||.  After 
the  death  of  Myrsilus,  we  find  Akseus  aiming  the  shafts  of  his  poetry 
at  Megalagyrus  and  the  Cleanactids,  on  account  of  their  attempts 
to  obtain  illegal  power ;  although,  according  to  Strabo,  Alcsus  himself 
was  not  entirely  guiltless  of  attempts  against  the  constitution  of  Myti- 
lene. Even  when  Pittacus  was  chosen  dictator  by  the  people,  the  dis- 
content of  the  poet  with  the  political  state  of  his  country  did  not  cease ; 
on  the  contrary,  Pittacus  (who  was  esteemed  by  all  a  wise,  moderate, 
and  patriotic  statesman,  and  who  had  clearly  shown  his  republican 
virtue  by  resigning  his  power  after  a  ten  years'  administration)  now  be- 
came the  prime  object  of  the  vehement  attacks  of  Alcseus.  He  reproaches 
the  people  for  having  unanimously  chosen  the  ignoble  %  Pittacus  to  be 
tyrant  over  the  ill-fated  city ;  and  he  assails  the  dictator  with  vitupera- 

*  The  battle  of  Carcheixuith,  or  Circesium,  appears  from  Berosus  to  fall  in  604  b.  o., 
the  year  of  Nabopolassar's  death ;  but  606  b.  o.,  the  date  of  the  biblical  chronologjr> 

itf  probably  right. 
i  Fragm.  2.  Blomf.  2.  Matth.  cf.  3. 

I  Carm.  1,  14.     O  iiavis  referent — 
^  Fragm.  4.  Blumf.  4.  Matth. 

II  Cann.  1.  37.     Nunc  eHt  bi!  eitduni — 

%  rof  KttKotiir^Het  IhrriiKot.  Fr.igm.  2J.  Blurnf.  5.  Matth. 
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live  epithets  wh  ch  appear  fitter  for  iambic  than  for  lyric  poetry.  Thus 
he  taunts  him  in  words  of  the  boldest  formation,  sometimes  with  his 
mean  appearance,  sometimes  with  his  low  and  vulgar  mode  of  life  *. 
As  compared  with  Pittacos,  it  seems  that  the  poet  now  deemed  the 
former  tyrant  Mefanchras,  **  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  city  f." 

In  this  class  of  his  poems  (called  by  the  ancients  his  party  poems, 
liX0*rra9ia(rTiKa\  Alcseus  gave  a  lively  picture  of  the  political  state  of 
Mytilene,  as  it  appeared  to  his  partial  view.  His  war-songs  express  a 
stirring  martial  spirit,  though  they  do  not  breathe  the  strict  principles  of 
military  honour  which  prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  particularly  in 
Sparta.  He  describes  with  joy  his  armoury,  the  walls  of  which  glit- 
tered with  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  and  other  pieces  of  armour,  '*  which 
must  now  be  thought  upon,  as  the  work  of  war  is  begun  J."  He 
speaks  of  war  with  courage  and  confidence  to  his  companions  in  arms; 
there  is  no  need  of  walls  (he  says),  ''  men  are  the  best  rampart  of  the 
city  §  ;"  "or  does  he  fear  the  shining  weapons  of  the  enemy.  "  Em- 
blems on  shields  make  no  wounds  ||.''  He  celebrates  the  battles  of  his 
adventurous  brother,  who  had,  in  the  service  of  the  Babylonians,  slain  a 
gigantic  champion  %i  and  speaks  of  the  ivory  sword-handle  which  this 
brother  had  brought  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  probably  the  pre- 
sent of  some  oriental  prince  **.  Yet  the  pleasure  he  seems  to  have  felt 
in  deeds  of  arms  did  not  prevent  him  from  relating  in  one  of  his  poems, 
how  in  a  battle  with  the  Athenians  he  had  escaped  indeed  with  his  life, 
but  the  victors  had  hung  up  his  castaway  arms  as  trophies,  in  the 
temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeumf  +. 

§  4.  A  noble  nature,  accompanied  with  strong  passions,  a  variety  of 
character  frequent  among  the  .^olians,  appears  in  all  the  poetry  of 
Alcsus,  especially  in  the  numerous  poems  which  sing  the  praises  of 
love  and  wine.  The  frequent  mention  of  wine  in  the  fragments  of 
Alcseus  shows  how  highly  he  prized  the  gift  of  Bacchus,  and  how  in- 
genious he  was  in  the  invention  of  inducements  to  drinking.  Now  it  is 
the  cold  storms  of  winter  which  drive  him  to  drink  by  the  flame  of  the 

•  In  Diog.  Laert.  1.  81.  Frafcm.  6.  Matth.  Thus  he  calU  Pittacus  it(p^U^:Ut,  that 
is,  who  sups  in  the  dark,  and  not  in  a  room  lighted  with  lamps  and  torch«s. 
t  Fragm.  7.  Blomf.  7.  Matth. 
X  Fragm.  24.  Blomf.  1.  Matth.  comp.  below  }  5. 
(  Fragm.  9.  Blomf.  11,12.  Matth. 
II  Fragm.  13.  Matth. 

%  The  fragment  in  Strabo  xiii.  p.  61 7,  (86.  Blomf.  8.  Matth.)  has  been  thus  emended 
bv  the  author  in  Niebuhi's  Rheinisches  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  287. — Km  rit  «^ix^«» 
Arrift^fiiatf  7*  ^ifriv  *AXs«7«f  BmfitfXMVtMf  ^ufitfiMX*''^'^  rtXwmt  f^iy^*  SfXtVt  »m}  i»  <r«>«y 
tiVTBUt  ^vr»0f«t  KTtintrrm  ^f^gi  /M«;^«r«^»,  Sf  fn^h  /}"<X4m»,  ^mXmt^rkf  k^oXtivoftra  fAavtt 
MMty  rix^*  ««'«  «'(/»«'«>»,  (MoU  fur  vii^s) :  that  is,  this  royal  champion  unly  wanted 
|Mlm  of  five  Greek  cubits. 
Hr  FVagm.  32.  Qlomf.  67.  Matth. 
B  Fragm.  56.  Blomf.  9.  Matth. 
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hearth,  as  in  a  beautiful  poem  imitated  by  Horace  *  ;  now  the  heat  of 
the  dog  star,  which  parches  all  nature,  and  invites  to  moisten  the 
tongue  with  wine  t*  Another  time  it  is  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  life  for 
which  wine  is  the  best  medicine  X  ;  and  then  again,  it  is  joy  for  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  which  must  be  celebrated  by  a  drinking  bout.  Al- 
cseus  however  does  not  consider  wine-drinking  as  a  mere  sensual  excite- 
ment. Thus  he  calls  wine  the  drowner  of  cares  § ;  and,  as  opening  the 
heart,  it  is  a  mirror  for  mankind  J .  Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Akeus  composed  a  separate  class  of  drinking  songs,  {trvfiiroruca.)  From 
the  fragments  which  remain,  and  the  imitations  by  Hoiace,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Aksus  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink  with  some 
reflection,  either  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  time  or  upon 
man's  destiny  in  general. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  of  the  erotic  poetry  of  Alcaeus 
has  reached  our  time.  What  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  re- 
lations between  AIcsus  and  Sappho  ?  of  the  poet  with  the  poetess  ? 
whilst  on  the  part  of  Alcaeus  love  and  respect  for  the  noble  and  renowned 
maiden  were  in  conflict.  He  salutes  her  in  a  poem,  **  Violet  crowned, 
pure,  sweetly  smiling  Sappho  ;*'  and  confesses  to  her  in  another  that  he 
wishes  to  express  more,  but  shame  prevents  him.  Sappho  understands 
his  meaning,  and  answers  with  maiden  indignation,  ''  If  thy  wishes 
were  fair  and  noble,  and  thy  tongue  designed  not  to  utter  what  is  base, 
shame  would  not  ck>ud  thy  eyes,  but  thou  wouldst  freely  speak  thy  just 
desires  %**  That  his  poems  to  beautiful  youths  breathed  feelings  of  the 
tenderest  love  may  be  conjectured  from  the  well-known  anecdote  that 
he  attributed  a  peculiar  beauty  to  a  small  blemish  in  his  beloved  *  *. 
The  amatory  poems,  like  the  passages  in  praise  of  wine,  are  free  from  a 
tone  of  Sybaritic  effeminacy,  or  merely  sensual  passion.  Throughout 
his  poems,  we  see  the  active  restless  man ;  and  the  tumult  of  war,  the 
strife  of  politics,  the  suSerings  of  exile,  and  of  distant  wanderings,  serve 
by  contrast  to  heighten  the  effect  of  scenes  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  "  The 
Lesbian  citizen  sang  of  war  amidst  the  din  of  arms ;  or,  when  he  had 
bound  the  storm-tossed  ship  to  the  shore,  he  sang  of  Bacchus  and  the 
Muses,  of  Venus  and  her  son,  and  Lycus,  beautiful  from  his  black  hair 
and  black  eyes  ft*''  I^  is  evident  that  poetry  was  not  a  mere  pastime,  or 
exercise  of  skill  to  Alceeus,  l^ut  a  means  of  pouring  out  the  inmost  feel- 
ings of  his  soul.  How  superior  are  these  poems  to  the  odes  of  Horace ! 
which,  admirable  as  they  are  for  the  refinement  of  the  ideas  and  the 

*  Fragm.  1.  Bloraf.  27.  Matth.  Horat.  Canii.  I.  9.     Vides  ut  alta. 

t  Fragm.  18.  Blomf.  28.  Matth.  *  Fragm.  3.  Blumf.  29.  Matth. 

j  Xahxf^u  Fragm.  20.  Blomf.  31.  Matth. 

II  Fr.  16.  Blomf.  36,  37.  Matth. 

%  Fragm.  38.  Blomf.  and  Sappho,  Fragm.  30.     In  Matthi«.  Fragm.  41,42. 

♦  *  Cicero  de  Nat.  D.  1.28.     l*he  cod.  Glogau.  has  in  Ptriclt  pun-o. 
ft  Horat.  Carra.  I.  32.  5.  ,sqq,  Cf.  Schol.Pind.  Olymp.  x.  l'). 
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licaiiay  of  the  eiecutiou*  yet  are  wanting  in  that  which  characterized  the 
>Colie  lyric  poetry,  the  expression  of  vehement  passion. 

There  is  little  chaiaderistic  in  the  relifrrfMis  poetry  of  Aksus, 
which  cooHiOed  of  hymns  to  difletent  deities.  Thoe  poems  (judging 
from  a  (ew  specimens  of  them)  had  so  much  of  the  epic  style,  and  con- 
tained so  much  ditfbse  and  graphic  narratiTC,  that  their  whole  structure 
muhl  have  been  different  from  that  of  the  poems  designed  for  the  ex- 
pniinaon  of  opinions  and  leelings.  In  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  Alcaeos  rekted 
the  beautiful  Delphic  legend,  that  the  youthful  god,  adorned  by  Zeus 
with  a  golden  fillet,  and  holding  the  lyre,  is  carried  in  a  car  drawn  by 
swaa%  to  the  pious  Hyperboreans,  and  remains  with  them  for  a  year ; 
when,  it  being  the  time  for  the  Delphic  tripods  to  sound,  the  god  about 
the  middle  of  Mjmmer  goes  in  his  car  to  Delphi,  while  choruses  of  youths 
invoke  him  with  poems,  and  uightingaks  and  cicade  salute  him  with 
their  Kongs  *.  Another  hymn,  that  to  Hermes,  had  manifestly  a  close 
renemblance  to  the  epic  hymn  of  the  Homeric  poet  t :  both  relate  the 
birth  of  Hermes,  and  his  dri\ing  away  the  oxen  of  Apollo,  as  als<i  the 
wrath  of  the  god  against  the  thief,  which  howerer  is  changed  into 
laughter,  when  he  finds  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  threats,  Hermes  has 
contrived  to  steal  the  quiver  from  his  shoulder  }.  In  another  hymn  the 
birth  of  Heptuest  us  was  related.  Tt  appears  from  a  few  extant  fragments 
that  Alcaeus  used  the  same  metres  and  the  same  kind  of  strophes  in  the 
composition  ai  these  hymns,  as  for  his  other  poems.  The  flow  of  the 
narratiTe  must,  however,  have  been  checked  by  these  short  verses  and 
strofihes.  Still  Alcsus  (as  Horace  also  does  sometimes)  was  able  to 
carry  the  same  ideas  and  the  same  sentence  through  several  strophes. 
It  is  moreover  probable,  from  the  extraordinary  taste  displayed  by  the 
ancient  poets,  and  by  Alcaeus  in  particular,  in  the  choice  and  manage- 
ment of  metrical  forms,  that  he  would  in  his  hymns  have  brought  the 
verse  and  the  subject  into  perfect  harmony. 

§  5.  The  metrical  forms  used  by  Alcsus  are  mostly  light  and  lively  ; 
sometimes  with  a  sofler,  sometimes  with  a  more  vehement  character. 
They  consist  principally  of  JEolic  dactyls,  which,  though  apparently 
reseiAbling  the  dactyls  of  epic  poetry,  yet  are  essentially  unlike.  Instead 
of  depending  upon  the  perfect  balance  of  the  Arsis  and  Thesis  $^  they 
admit  the  shortening  of  the  former ;  whencje  arises  an  irregularity  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  ancient  writers  on  metre  by  the  name  of 
dupropartioned  dactyls  {iXoyoi  cak-rvXoi),  These  dactyls  begin  with 
the  undetermined  foot  of  two  syllables^  which  is  called  bans,  and 
they  flow  on  lightly  and  swiflly,  without  alternating  with  heavy  spondees. 

„_,.„.  17.  Matth.  t  Above  ch.  7.  }  5. 

fr»Km  ^l.  Matth.  Horace, C arm.  I.  10.  9.  has  borrowed  the  la«t  incidiMit  from 
k»  !  bui  the  hymn  of  Alc»u«,  which  related  at  length  the  story  of  the  thelt, 
fc  the  whole  different  from  the  ode  of  Horace,  which  touches  on  many  advcu- 

fiji'  tliJiniWy  without  dwelliof;  uo  any. 

'  Abuvr  ch.  4.  ^  4. 
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The  dioriainbica  of  the  ^olic  lyric  poets  are  composed  on  the  same 
plan,  as  they  have  also  the  preceding^  basis  ;  yet  this  metre  always  re- 
tains something  of  the  stately  tone  which  belong^  to  it.  Hence  Alcaeus, 
and  also  Horace,  whose  metres  are  for  the  most  part  borrowed  from 
him,  composed  poems  of  choriambic  verses  by  simple  repetition,  without 
dividing  them  into  strophes ;  these  poems  have  a  somewhat  loftier  and 
more  solemn  tone  than  the  rest.  The  Logaoedic  metre  also  belongs 
peculiarly  to  the  ^olic  lyric  poets ;  it  is  produced  by  the  immediate 
junction  of  dactylic  and  trochaic  feet,  so  that  a  rapid  movement  passes 
into  a  feebler  one.  This  lengthened  and  various  kind  of  metre  was  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  express  the  softer  emotions,  such  as  tenderness, 
melancholy,  and  longing.  Hence  this  metre  was  frequently  used  by  the 
^oKans,  and  their  strophes  were  principally  formed  by  connecting 
logaoedic  rhythms  with  trochees,  iambi,  and  ^lolic  dactyls.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  Sapphic  strophe,  the  softest  and  sweetest  metre  in  the  Greek 
lyric  poetry,  and  which  Alcceus  seems  to  have  sometimes  employed,  as 
in  his  hymn  to  Hermes  *.  But  the  firmer  and  more  vigorous  tone  of 
the  metre,  called  after  him  the  Alcaic,  was  better  suited  to  the  temper 
of  his  mind.  The  logaoedic  elements  t  of  this  metre  have  but  little  of 
their  characteristic  softness,  and  they  receive  an  impulse  from  the  iambic 
dipodies  which  precede  them.  Hence  the  Alcaic  strophe  is  generally 
employed  by  these  poets  in  political  and  warlike  poems,  and  in  all  in 
which  manly  passions  predominate.  Alceeus  likewise  formed  longer 
verses  of  logaoedic  feet,  and  joined  them  in  an  unbroken  series,  after  the 
manner  of  choriambic  and  many  dactylk:  verses.  In  this  way  he  ob- 
tained a  beautiful  measure  for  the  description  of  his  armoury  |.  Among 
the  various  metres  used  by  Alcsus,  the  last  which  we  shall  mention 

*  That  U  to  say,  if  the  verse  in  firagm.  37.  Blomf.  22.  Matth.  was  the  beginning 
uf  this  hymu.  According  to  ApoUonius  de  pronom.  p.  90.  ed  Bekker.  it  runs  thus  : 
Xtu^  KvXKdntt  i  fuhn  (as  participle,  with  the  iEolic  accent,  for  ft-tlus),  rl  yi^  fuu 

f  In  these  remarks  it  is  assumed  that  the  second  part  of  the  alcaic  verse  is  not 
choriambic,  or  dactylic,  but  logaoedic ;  and  that  the  whole  ought  thusto  be  arranged : 

o  _£  u  —  o  J  ^  o  (J  —  a — 

—  UO   — OU   —U ? 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  third  veiso  of  the  strophe  is  a  prolongation  of  the  first 
half  of  the  two  first  verses ;  and  that  the  fourth  verse  is  a  similar  prolongation  of 
the  sec«md  halfl  The  entire  strophe  is  therefore  formed  of  a  combination  of  the  two 
elements,  the  iamltic  and  the  logaoedic. 

X  Fragm.  24.  Blomf.  I.  Matth.     The  metre  onght  probably  to  be  arranged <. 
fot'ows  (the  basis  beiug  marked  X  — ) : 

X__  _/a'j -_o— I  X—  ^ou  -  u      <£  I  Z^- 

Verses  3  and  4  ought  to  be  ri>ad  thus :  j^aXmimt  H  vmir<rat\»ts  x^i^rtt^n  «'i^ixfi^.t»c 
XafAv^tti  xttifuhsy  i.  e.  **  aud  brazen  shining  grieves  concenl  ihe  pegs,  to  which  they 
are  suspended/'  ^d^vaXon  is  the  i^lic  accusative;  the  dative  m  this  dialect  is ai- 
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m  the  lonie  metre  (lonici  a  minori),  which  he  ibed  to  express  the  cuio- 
tions  of  his  pasnooate  nature  *. 

f  6.  We  come  now  to  the  other  leader  of  the  Lesbian  school  ot' 
poetry,  Sappho,  the  object  of  the  admiratioo  of  all  antiquity.  Hiere  is 
DO  doubt  that  she  belonged  to  the  island  of  Lesbos  ;  and  the  question 
whether  she  was  bom  in  Eresos  or  M)'tilene  is  best  resolved  by  supposing 
that  she  went  from  the  lesser  city  to  the  greater,  at  the  time  of  her 
greatest  celebrity.  She  was  nearly  contemporaneoos  with  her  ooontry- 
man  Alcaens,  although  she  most  have  been  younger,  as  she  was  still 
alive  in  01.  53  ^68  a.  c.  About  Ol.  4U.  b96  b.  c,  she  sailed  from 
Mytilene  in  order  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily  t>  but  the  cause  of  her  flight 
is  unknown  ;  she  must  at  that  time  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  her  life. 
At  a  much  later  period  she  produced  the  ode  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  which  she  reproached  her  brother  Charaxus  for  having  purchased 
Rhodopis  I  the  courtesan  from  her  master,  and  for  having  been  induced 
by  his  love  to  emancipate  her.  This  Rhodopis  dwelt  at  Naucratis,  and 
the  event  fails  at  a  time  when  a  frequent  intercourse  vnth  Egypt  had 
already  been  established  by  the  Greeks.  Now  the  government  of 
Amasis  (who  permitted  the  Greeks  in  Egypt  to  dwell  in  Naucratis) 
began  in  Olymp  52.  4.  569  b.  c,  and  the  return  of  Charaxus  from  the 
journey  to  Mytilene,  where  his  sister  received  him  with  this  reproachful 
and  satirical  ode,  must  have  happened  some  years  later. 

The  severity  with  which  Sa{^ho  censured  her  brother  for  his  love  for  a 
courtesan  enables  us  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  principles  by  which 
she  guided  her  own  conduct.  For  although  at  the  time  when  she  wrote  this 
ode  to  Charaxus,  the  fire  of  youthful  passion  had  been  quenched  in  her 
breast;  yet  she  never  could  have  reproached  her  brother  with  bis  lo\e 
for  a  courtesan,  if  she  had  herself  been  a  courtesan  in  her  youth ;  and 
Charaxus  might  have  retaliated  upon  her  with  additional  strength. 
Besides  we  may  plainly  discern  the  feeling  of  unimpeached  honour  due 
to  a  freeborn  and  well  educated  maiden,  in  the  verses  ahready  quoted, 
which  refer  to  the  relation  of  Alcsus  and  Sappho.  Alcaeus  testifies 
that  the  attractions  and  loveliness  of  Sappho  did  not  derogate  from  her 
moral  worth  when  he  calls  her  **  violet* crowned,  pure,  sweetly  smiling 
Sappho  §."  These  genuine  testimonies  are  indeed  opposed  to  the  ac- 
counts of  many  later  writers,  who  represent  Sappho  as  a  courtesan. 
To  refute  this  opinion,  we  will  not  resort  to  the  expedient  employed  hy 

*  FrR{^.  36.  Blomf.  69.  Maith. 

Kvery  ten  of  theie  Ionic  feet  formed  a  syatem,  aa  Bcntley  haa  arranged  Uorat. 
('Arm.  III.  12.  Horace,  however,  has  not  in  thi«  ode  succeeded  in  catching  the 
genuine  toue  of  the  metre.    Bee  above  ch.  11.  }  7. 

f  Marm.  Par.  ep.  36.  comp.  Ovid  II tr.  xv.  51.  The  date  of  the  Parian  marble  ig 
lost;  hut  it  must  have  been  between  Olymp.  44.  1.  and  47.2. 

\   II.  135,  and  see  Atheii.  xiii.  p.  596.     Rhodopis  or  Doricha  was  the  fellow  tdave 

|»f  JRm^t  who  flourished  at  the  same  time  (Olymp.  WZ\ 
(  "UwUX,  *y**»  fiuXix^f^tihi  2«T^»r.     ScK  al»ove  }  4. 
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some  ancient  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  distingfuish  a  courtesan  of 
Eresos  named  Sappho  from  the  poetess.  A  more  probable  cause  of  this 
false  imputation  seems  to  be,  that  later  generations,  and  especially  the  re- 
fined Athenians,  were  incapable  of  conceiving  and  appreciating  the  frank 
simplicity  with  which  Sappho  pours  forth  her  fee1ing:>,  and  therefore 
confounded  them  with  the  unblushing  immodesty  of  a  courtesan.  In 
Sappho's  time,  there  still  existed  among  the  Greeks  much  of  that  pri- 
mitive simplicity  which  appears  in  the  wish  of  Nausicaa  in  Homer  that 
she  had  such  a  husband  as  Ulysses.  That  complete  separation  between 
sensual  and  sentimental  love  had  not  yet  taken  place  which  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  later  times,  especially  in  those  of  the  Attic  comic  poets. 
Moretyver  the  life  of  women  in  Lesbos  was  doubtless  very  difierent  from 
the  life  of  women  at  Athens  and  among  the  lonians.  In  the  Ionian 
States  the  female  sex  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement,  and  were  exclu- 
sively employed  in  household  concerns.  Hence,  while  the  men  of  Athens 
were  distinguished  by  their  perfection  iii  every  branch  of  art,  none  of 
their  women  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  domestic  life.  The  secluded 
and  depressed  condition  of  the  female  sex  among  the  lonians  of  Asia 
Minor,  originating  in  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  their 
race,  had  also  become  universal  in  Athens,  where  the  principle  on 
which  the  education  of  women  rested  was  that  just  so  much  mental 
culture  was  expedient  for  women  as  would  enable  them  to  manage  the 
household,  provide  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the  children,  and  overlook  the 
female  slaves  ;  for  the  rest,  says  Pericles  in  Thucydides  *,  ''that  woman 
is  the  best  of  whom  the  least  is  said  among  men,  whether  for  evil  or  for 
good."  But  the  ^Eolians  had  in  some  degree  preserved  the  ancient 
Greek  manners,  such  as  we  find  them  depicted  in  their  epic  poetry 
and  mythology,  where  the  women  are  represented  us  taking  an  active 
shave  not  only  in  social  domestic  life,  but  in  public  amusements;  and 
they  thus  enjoyed  a  distinct  individual  existence  and  moral  character. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they,  as  well  as  the  women  of  the  Dorian 
states  of  Peloponnesus  and  Magna  Grecia,  shared  in  the  advantages 
of  the  general  high  state  of  civilization,  which  not  only  fostered  poetical 
talents  of  a  high  order  among  women,  but,  as' in  the  time  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean league,  even  produced  in  them  a  turn  for  philosophical  reflec- 
tions on  human  life.  But  as  such  a  state  of  the  education  and  intellect 
of  women  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  Athenian  manners,  it  is  natural 
that  women  should  be  the  objects  of  scurrilous  jests  and  slanderous 
imputations.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  women  who  had  in 
any  degree  overstepped  the  bounds  prescribed  to  their  sex  by  the 
manners  of  Athens,  should  be  represented  by  the  licentious  pen  of  the 
Athenian  comic  writere,  as  lost  to  every  sentiment  of  shame  or  decency  -f. 

*  II.  45. 

f  There  were  Attic  comedies  with  the  title  of  "Sappho,'*  by  Amphie,  AutiphaneH^ 
Kphi|)pMs,  TiinoileH  ami  Diphilus  ;  and  a  comedy  by  Plato  entitled  **Phuon.'* 
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§  7.  It  is  certain  thai  Sappho,  in  her  odes,  made  frequent  mention 
of  a  youtli,  to  whom  she  gave  her  whole  heart,  while  he  requited  her 
passion  with  cold  indifference.  But  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  her 
having  named  the  ohject  of  her  passion,  or  sought  to  win  hb  favour  hj 
her  beautiful  verses.  The  pretended  name  of  this  youth,  Fhaon, 
although  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Attic  comedies  *,  appears  not  to 
have  occurred  in  the  poetry  of  Sappho.  If  Phaon  had  been  named  in 
her  poetry,  the  opinion  could  not  have  arisen  that  it  was  the  courtesan 
Sappho,  and  not  the  poetess,  who  was  in  bve  with  Phaon  t-  Moreover, 
the  marxellous  stories  of  the  beauty  of  Phaon  and  the  love  of  the  goddess 
Aphrodite  for  him,  have  manifestly  been  borrowed  from  the  m3Fth]]s 
of  Adonis  {.  Hesiod  mentions  Phaethon,  a  son  of  Eos  and  Cephalus, 
who  when  a  child  was  carried  off  by  Aphrodite,  and  brought  up  as  the 
guardian  of  the  sanctuary  in  her  temples  §.  This  is  evidently  founded  on 
the  Cyprian  legend  of  Adonis ;  the  Greeks,  adopting  this  legend,  appear 
to  have  given  the  name  of  Phaethon  or  Phaon  to  the  favourite  of 
Aphrodite  ;  and  this  Phaon,  by  various  mistakes  and  misinterpretationsi 
at  length  became  the  bek>ved  of  Sappho.  Perhaps  also  the  poetess 
may,  in  an  ode  to  Adonis,  have  celebrated  the  beautiful  Phaon  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  verses  may  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  a  k>ver  of 
her  own. 

According  to  the  ordinary  account,  Sappho,  despised  by  Phaon,  took 
the  leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cure  for  the 
pains  of  unrequited  love.  But  even  this  is  rather  a  poetical  image, 
than  a  real  event  in  the  life  of  Sappho.  The  Leucadian  leap  was  a  re* 
ligious  rite,  bekinging  to  the  expiatory  festivals  of  Apollo,  which  was 
celebrated  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  At  appointed  times, 
criminals,  selected  as  expiatory  victims,  were  thrown  from  the  high 
overhanging  rock  into  the  sea ;  they  were  however  sometimes  caught 
at  the  bottom,  and,  if  saved,  they  were  sent  away  from  Leucadia  ||. 
This  custom  was  applied  in  various  ways  by  the  poets  of  the  time  to 
the  description  of  lovers.      Stesichoras,  in  his  poetical  novel  named 

^  Ar  in  the  verses  i)f  Menander  in  Strabo  z.  p.  452. 
rif  i»ti^»0ft.vtf  in^S^m  ^fmttt 

f  In  Athen.  XIII.  p.  596  E,  and  several  ancient  lexicographers. 

X  CratinoSy  the  comic  poet,  in  an  unknown  play  in  Athen.  II.  p.  69.  D.  relates 

that  Aphrodite  had  concealed  Phaon  ir  ifthtuimtt,  amomp  the  lettuce.    The  same 

lef^nd  is  also  related  of  Adonis  by  others,  in  Atheneus ;  and  it  refers  to  the  use  of 

titi   /i.  fti  .j.ttMitiit     Concerning  Fhaon- Adonis,  see  alto  ^ian  V.  H.  xii.  18.  Lu- 

|)i..!    Mc^ft  y.    PUn.  N.  H.«ii.  8.    Servius  ad  Virg.  Mn,  III.  279.  not  to 

I  ujfvnoT  authorities  fur  this  legend. 

4otL  Theuf^.  986.  $ff.  im«^iXtt  ftvx**'*  according  to  the  reading  of  Aris- 


iimf't'Tninif  tbr>  connexion  of  this  custom  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  see  MUUer's 
II.  IL  ih,ll.^  10. 
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eilyee,  spoke  of  the  lore  of  a  Yirtaoan  maiden  for  a  youth  who  despisefl 
V  paHsion ;  and  in  despair  she  threw  herself  from  the  Leucadian  rock. 
lie  effect  of  the  leap  in  the  story  of  Sappho  (viz.  the  curing  her  of 
sr  intolerable  passion)  must  therefore  have  been  unknown  to  Stesi- 
loms.  Some  years  later,  Anacreon  says  in  an  ode,  ''  again  casting 
y«e1f  fmm  the  Leucadian  rock,  I  plunge  into  the  grey  sea,  drunk  with 
TO  *."  The  poet  can  scarcely  by  these  words  be  supposed  to  say  that 
f  cures  himself  of  a  vehement  passion,  but  rather  means  todescrihe  the 
rlirious  intoxication  of  violent  love.  The  story  of  Sappho's  leap  pro- 
ibly  originated  in  some  poedcal  images  and  relations  of  this  kind ;  a 
inilar  story  is  told  of  Aphrodite  in  regard  to  her  lament  for  Adonis  f. 
crertheless  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  leap  from  the  Leucadian '  rock 
ay  really  have  been  made,  in  ancient  times,  by  desperate  and  frantic 
en.  Another  proof  of  the  fictitioiis  character  of  the  story  is  that  it 
wes  the  principal  point  in  uncertainty,  namely,  whether  Sappho  sur- 
ved  the  leap  or  perished  in  it 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  a  true  conception  of  the 
olic  poetry  of  Sappho,  and  of  the  feelings  expressed  in  it,  can  only  be 
snm  from  fragments  of  her  odes,  which,  though  numerous,  are  for  the 
AOt  port  very  short  The  most  considerable  and  the  best  known  of 
ippho's  remains  is  the  complete  ode  |,  in  which  she  implores  Aphro- 
le  not  to  allow  the  torments  and  agitations  of  love  to  destroy  her 
ind,  but  to  come  to  her  assistance,  as  she  had  formerly  descended 
om  heaven  in  her  golden  car  drawn  by  sparrows,  and  with  radiant 
Biles  on  her  divine  face  had  asked  her  what  had  befallen  her,  and 
hat  her  unquiet  heart  desired,  and  who  was  the  author  of  her  pain. 
he  promised  that  if  he  fled  her  now,  he  soon  woukl  follow  her ;  if  he 
d  not  now  accept  her  presents,  he  would  soon  offer  presents  to  her ; 

he  did  not  love  her  now,  he  would  soon  love  her,  even  were  she  coy 
id  reluctant  Sappho  then  implores  Aphrodite  to  come  to  her  again 
id  assist  her.  Although,  in  this  ode,  Sappho  describes  her  love  in 
lowing  language,  and  even  speaks  of  her  own  frantic  heart  §,  yet 
le  indelicacy  of  such  an  avowal  of  passionate  love  is  much  diminished 
f  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made.  The  poetess  does  not  impor- 
ine  her  lover  with  her  complaints,  nor  address  her  poem  to  him. 
It  confides  her  passion  to  the  goddess  and  pours  out  to  her  all  the 
mult  and  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  There  is  great  delicacy  in  her 
It  venturing  to  give  utterance  in  her  own  person  to  the  expec- 
tion  that  the  coy  and  indiff*erent  object  of  her  affection  would  be 
ansformed  into  an  impatient  lover;  an  expectation  little  likely  to  find 
place  in  a  heart  so  stricken  and  oppressed  as  that  of  the  poetess  ;  she 

*  In  (Irphwslion.  p.  130. 

t  Hw  Ptolem.  Hephastion  (in  Phot.  Bibliothec.)  /Si^X/m  C* 

X  Ttufrm.  1.  Blomf.    1.  Neue. 
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only  recallM  U}  her  mind,  that  the  goddess  had  in  fbrmer  mod  sinibr 
nituationN  vouctiKafed  her  support  and  consolation.  In  other  fragBciits 
Sappho's  passionate  excitable  temper  is  expressed  with  frankness  qfnile 
foreign  to  our  manners,  but  which  possesses  a  simple  grace.  Thus 
she  says,  "  I  request  that  the  charming  Menon  be  innted,  if  the 
feast  IK  to  bring  enjoyment  to  me  *  ;'*  and  she  addresses  a  dii- 
tingui-hed  youth  in  these  words:  *'  Come  opposite  to  me,  oh  friend, 
and  let  the  sweetness  which  dwells  in  thine  eyes  beam  upon  met- 
Vet  we  can  no  where  find  grounds  for  reproaching  her  with  having 
tried  to  please  men  or  met  their  advaifces  when  past  the  season  of 
youth.  On  the  contrary,  she  says,  "  Thou  art  my  friend,  I  therefore 
advise  thee  to  seek  a  younger  wife,  f  cannot  bring  myself  to  share  thy 
house  as  an  elder  t" 

I  8.  It  is  far  more  diflficult  to  discover  and  to  judge  the  nature  of 
Ha|»i)ho'M  intimacies  with  women.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
life  and  education  of  the  female  sex  in  Lesbos  was  not,  as  in  Athens, 
confined  within  the  house;  and  that  girls  were  not  entrusted  ex- 
clusively to  the  care  of  mothers  and  nurses.  There  were  women 
distinguished  by  their  attainments,  who  assisted  in  instructing  a  circle 
of  young  girls,  in  the  same  manner  as  Socrates  afterwards  did  at  Athens 
young  men  of  promising  talents.  There  were  also  among  the  Dorians 
of  Sparta  noble  and  cultivated  women,  who  assembled  young  girls  about 
them,  to  whom  they  devoted  themselves  with  great  zeal  and  afiection ; 
and  these  girls  formed*  associations  which,  in  all  probability,  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  elder  women  §.  Such  associations  as  these  existed 
in  Lesbos  in  the  time  of  Sappho;  but  they  were  completely  volimtary, 
and  were  formed  by  girls  who  were  studying  to  attain  that  proficiency 
in  music  or  other  elegant  arts,  that  refinfment  and  grace  of  manners, 
which  distinguished  the  women  around  whom  they  congregated. 
Music  and  poetry  no  doubt  formed  the  basis  of  these  societies,  and 
instruction  and  exercise  in  these  arts  were  their  immediate  object. 
Though  poetry  was  a  part  of  Sappho's  inmost  nature,  a  genuine  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  by  which  she  was  really  agitated,  it  is  probable 
that  with  her,  as  with  the  ancient  poets,  U  was  the  business  and  study 
of  life ;  and  as  technical  per'ection  in  it  could  be  taught,  it  might, 
by  persevering  instructions,  be  imparted  to  the  young  ||.  Not  only 
SapphOi'but  many  other  women  in  Lesbog,  devoted  themselves  to  this 
mode  of  life.     In  the  songs  of  this  poetess,  frequent  mention  was  made 

*  Fragm.  33.  Neue,  ftrom  Hephsst.  p.  41  ;  it  is  not,  however,  quite  certain,  that 
the  vunffs  t>elong  to  Sappho.     Compare  fragm.  10.  B\pmf.  5.  Neue  (ixfl,  kiW^/). 

f  Fragm.  13.  Blomf.  62.  Netie.  Compare  rragment  24.  Blomf.  32.  Neue.  (ykuMi* 
flirty,  oSt»$ — ),  and  28.  Blomf.  55.  Ne  .e,  ()ilv««  f^h  k  nxA^m  — ). 

\  Fragm.  12.  Blomf.  20.  Neue  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  latter). 

\  Mullet'H  Dorians,  B.  iv.  chap.  4.  }  8.  ch.  5.  (  2. 

II  Hence  Sappho  calls  her  house,  "the  hou'-e  of  the  servant  of  ihe  Miiscm," 
utuvtr'oKm  tUieity  from  which  muuniing  must  le  excluded  :  Fiu^m  71.  Bloiul.  J>^. 
^eue. 
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of  €kMrgi>  and  Andromeda  as  lier  rivals  *.  A  gpneat  Dumber  of  her  young 
friends  were  from  distant  countries  t,  as  Anactoria  of  Miletus,  Gongyla 
of  Colophon,  Eunica  of  Salamis,  Qyrinna,  Atthi5^  Mnasidica.  A 
great  number  of  the  poems  of  Sappho  related  to  these  female  friendships, 
and  reveal  the  familiar  intercourse  of  the  woman's  chamber,  the 
Gyneconitis  ;  where  the  tender  refined  sensibility  of  the  female  mind 
was  cultivated  and  impressed  with  every  attractive  form.  Among 
these  accomplishments,  music  and  a  graceful  demeanor  were  the  most 
valued.  The  poetess  says  to  a  rich  but  uncultivated  woman,  *'  Where 
thou  diest,  there  wilt  thou  lie,  and  no  one  will  remember  thy  name  in 
times  to  come,  because  thou  hast  no  share  in  the  roses  of  Pieria.  In- 
glorious vrilt  thou  vrander  about  in  the  abode  of  Hades,  and  flit  among 
its  dark  shades  {."  She  derides  one  of  her  rivals,  Andromeda,  for  her 
manner  of  dressing,  from  which  it  is  well  known  the  Greeks  were  wont 
to  infer  much  more  of  the  native  disposition  and  character  than  we 
do.  •*  What  woman/'  says  she  to  a  young  female  friend,  **  ever  charmed 
thy  mind  who  wore  a  vulgar  and  graceless  dress,  or  did  not  know  how 
to  draw  her  garments  close  around  her  ankles  §  ?''  She  reproaches  one 
of  her  friends,  Mnasidica,  because,  though  her  form  was  beautiful  as 
that  of  the  young  Gyrinna,  yet  her  temper  was  gloomy  ||.  To  another, 
Atthis,  to  whom  she  had  shown  particular  marks  of  aflTection,  and  who 
had  grieved  her  by  preferring  her  rival  Andromeda,  she  says,  "  Again 
does  the  strength-dissolving  Eros,  that  bittei^sweet,  resistless  monster 
agitate  me  ;  but  to  thee,  O  Atthis,  the  thought  of  me  is  importunate ; 
thou  fliest  to  Andromeda  %.'*  It  is  obvious  that  this  attachment  bears 
less  the  character  of  maternal  interest  than  of  passionate  love;  as 
among  the  Dorians  in  Sparta  and  Crete,  analo^^ous  connexions  between 
men  and  youths,  in  which  the  latter  were  trained  to  noble  and  manly 
deeds,  were  carried  on  in  a  language  of  high  wrought  and  pas- 
sionate feeling  which  had  all  the  character  of  an  attachment  between 
persons  of 'different  sexes.  This  mixture  of  feelings,  which  among 
nations  of  a  calmer  temperament  have  always  been  perfectly  distinct,  is 
an  essential  feature  of  the  Greek  character. 

*  From  the  paa<a^  on  the  relationt  of  Sappho  in  Af  axim.  T)'rius,  Dissert,  xxi?. 

f  In  Suidas  in  Im^^  the  Irm^tu  and  fktUnr^tm  of  Sappho  are  distinf^uiMbed :  but 
the  XrmtMu  were,  at  lea^t  origin  illy,  fumSnr^tmu  Thus  Maximus  Tyriiis  mentions 
Anactona  as  being  loved  by  Sappho ;  but  it  is  probable  that  *Afmyi(ti  MiXsr/«,  men- 
tioned by  Suidas  among  her  fuJnTfsatf  is  the  same  person,  and  that  the  name  ought 
to  be  written  ^AuutTtMm  MiAeriff.  This  emendation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
the  ancient  name  ot  Miletus  was  Anactoria;  Srephan.  Bysant.  in  voc.  UlxnrHt 
Ru«Uth.ad  IL  II.  8,  p  21,  cd.  Rom. ;  Schol.  ApoU.  Khod.I.  187. 

t  Fragm.  U.  Blomf.  19.  Neue. 

\  Fragm.  35.  Blomf.  23.  Neue.  This  passage  is  illustrated  by  ancient  works  of 
sculpture,  on  which  women  are  represented  as  walking  with  the  upper  inrment  drawn 
close  to  the  leg  above  the  ankle.  See,  for  esuimple,  the  relief  in  Mus.  Capitol.  T.  IV, 
tab.  43. 

I)  Fragfm.  26,  27.  Blumf.  42.  Neue.   The  readi.ig,  however,  b  not  quite  certain. 

^  Fragm.  31.  Blomf.  37.  Neue.  cf.  32.  Bbmf.  14.  Neue.  *Hf«^»  ^i»  ly^  W/i», 
*  Arts  J  'TuXai  trirm, 
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bcca  Moofftcctlj  iBterpwIwi,  bccmac  tbe 
tMfwaw^  of  k  led  to  tbe  immum  idmlyu  the  ^^cct  of  the  pHWOB 
ciL|MimaJ  in  fi  ^is  a  bm.  Bm  Uk  poca  np»  **  ThU  ■!»&  ftwf  Co 
ne  cqiai  to  the  s:od»  who  sits  oppoMe  to  thee,  ud  watches  thy  sweet 
tpeech  and  Httrrnay  smile.  My  heart  loee»  its  force:  for  wheo  I  look  at 
thee,  toy  toaf^K  ceaaes  to  oner;  aiy  Toiee  ■  hroken,  a  sohtfe  fire  glidei 
Uiroii^  my  reias^  my  e^cvs  giow  diai,  aad  a  raihiii^  sound  fills  my 
car^**  iBthese,  aad  epea  stioBger  terms  the  poeicm  expresses  nothing 
more  than  a  friendly  attachment  to  a  yoaB|r  girl,  bo*  which,  from  the 
•xtxvme  excitability  of  foding,  amuncs  aU  the  tone  of  the  most  ardent 
ps8»iaa*« 

§  9.  From  the  chas  of  Sipphic  odes  which  we  have  just  described, 
we  must  distininiish  the  Epitfaalsmia  or  Hymencals,  which  were  pccs- 
iMurhr  adqMcd  to  the  geaios  of  the  poetess  fiom  the  exquisite  perception 
she  seems  to  hare  had  of  whaterer  was  attractive  in  either  sex.  These 
poems  appear,  from  tbe  muaerons  frsfmeats  whidi  remain,  to  ba^e  had 
great  beanty,  and  mncb  of  that  mode  of  expression  which  tbe  simple, 
natural  manners  of  those  times  allowed,  and  the  warm  aiid  sensitive 
heait  of  tbe  poetess  siiggcsted.  The  Epitbalamium  of  Catnlhis,  not 
that  pUyfiil  one  on  tbe  marriage  of  If  anlius  Torquatus,  but  tbe  charm- 
ing, tender  poem,  **  Vesper  adest,  jurenes,  oonsurgite,*'  is  an  evident 
imitation  of  a  Sapphic  Epitbalamium,  which  was  composed  in  tbe  same 
hexameter  verse.  It  appears  that  in  this,  as  in  Catullus,  tbe  trains  of 
youths  and  of  maidens  advanced  to  meet;  these  reproached,  those 
praised  tbe  evening  star,  because  be  led  the  bride  to  tbe  youth.  Then 
comes  the  verse  of  Sappho  which  has  been  fnesened,  ^  Hesperus,  who 
bringest  together  all  that  tbe  rosy  mornings  light  has  scattered 
abroad  \"  Tbe  beautifol  images  of  tbe  gathered  floweis  and  of  tbe 
vine  twining  sboot  the  elm,  by  which  Catullus  alternately  dissuades 
and  recommends  the  msrrisge  of  the  maiden,  have  quite  tbe  character 
of  Sapphic  similes.  These  mostly  turn  upon  flowers  and  plants,  which 
tbe  poetess  seem  to  have  regarded  with  fond  delight  and  sympathy  I-  In 
a  fragment  lately  discovered,  which  bears  a  strong  impression  of  the 
simple  language  of  Sappho,  she  compares  the  freshness  of  youth  and 
the  unnuUied  beauty  of  a  maiden's  face  to  an  apple  of  some  peculiar 
kind,  which,  when  all  the  rest  of  tbe  fruit  is  gathered  from  the  tree, 
ramainn  alone  at  an  unattainable  height,  and  drinks  in  the  whole  vigour 
^  vi^getntton  (  or  rather  (to  give  the  simple  words  of  the  poetess  in 

!•  C!sluUii»»  who  tmltstta  thli  potm  in  CJwm.  51,  giv«  it  an  iionioil  termmation, 
Mum.  CJatiitW,  «M  moltituin  ett,  ftc,)  which  is  ctitwnly  not  borrowed  from 
appho. 

I  ConUmiiis  tho  lovo  of  Sappho  for  the  roie,  tee  Philottrat.  Lpist.  73,  comp. 
iMistocm.  l52. 
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which  the  thooght  is  p!aot# before  us  and  gradually  heightened  with 
great  beauty  and  nmlure)  **  like  the  sweet  apple  which  ripens  at  the  top 
of  the  bough,  on  the  topmost  point  of  the  bough,  forgotten  by  the 
gatherers — no,  not  quite  forgotten,  but  beyond  their  reach  ^.**  A  frag- 
ment written  in  a  similar  tone,  speaks  of  a  hyacinth,  which  growing 
among  the  mountains  is  trodden  underfoot  by  the  shepherds,  and  its 
purple  flower  is  pressed  to  the  ground  t ;  thus  obviously  comparing  the 
maiden  who  has  no  husband  to  protect  her,  with  the  flower  which  grows 
in  the  field,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  blooms  in  the  shelter  of  a 
garden.  In  another  hymeneal,  Sappho  compares  the  bridegroom  to  a 
young  and  slender  sapling  {.  But  she  does  not  dwell  upon  such 
images  as  these  alone ;  she  also  compares  him  to  Ares  §,  and  bis  deeds 
to  those  of  Achilles  || ;  and  here  her  lyre  may  have  assumed  a  loftier 
tone  than  that  which  usually  characterised  it.  But  there  was  another 
kind  of  hymeneal  among  the  songs  of  Sappho,  which  furnished  occasion 
to  a  sort  of  petulant  pleasantry.  In  this  the  maidens  try  to  snatch 
away  the  bride  as  she  is  led  to  the  bridegroom,  and  vent  their  mockery 
on  his  friend  who  stands  before  the  door,  and  is  thence  called  the 
Porterf. 

Sappho  also  composed  hymns  to  the  gods,  in  which  she  invoked  them 
to  come  from  their  favourite  abodes  in  different  countries;  but  there  is 
little  information  extant  respecting  their  contents. 

§  10.  The  poems  of  Sappho  are  little  susceptible  of  division  into  distinct 
dasses.  Hence  the  ancient  critics  divided  them  into  books,  merely 
according  to  the  metre,  the  6rRt  containing  the  odes  in  the  Sapphic 
metre,  and  so  on.  The  hymeneals  were  thus  placed  in  different  books. 
The  rhythmical  construction  of  her  odes  was  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  AkflBUs,  yet  with  many  variations,  in  harmony  with  the  sofler 
character  of  her  poetry,  and  easily  perceptible  upon  a  careful  compa- 
rison of  the  several  metres. 

How  great  was  Sa)^ho*s  fame  among  the  Greeks,  and  how  rapidly 
it  spread  throughout  Greece,  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  Solon^*,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  Lesbian  poetess.    Hearing  his  nephew  recite 

*  Omw  t§  yk¥»»f»mXn  l^yhrm  &»^  Jr*  *r)y, 

Ov  /U»  UXt}MnT\  «A.X'  «vs  iivMvr*  ipUt^tmt, 
The  fragment  is  in  Wals,  Rbetores  Graeci,  vol.  viii.  p.  883.    Himerius,  Orat.  T. 
4.  ^  16.  cites  something  similar  from  a  bymenaus  of  Sappho. 

Demetrint  de  elucut.  c.  106,  quotes  these  verses  without  a  name;'  but  it  ran 
KCHFcely  be  doubted  that  they  are  8appho*s.  In  Catullus,  the  young  wom4>n  use  the 
Kame  image  as  the  young  men  in  Sappho. 

X  Fragin  42.  Blomf.    34.  Neue. 

i  Fragm.  39.  Blomf.    73.  Neue. 

11  Uim  t'm\  Orat  I.  4.  i  16. 

^  Fragm.  43.  Blomf.  38.  Neue.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Demetrius  de 
elocut.  c.  167,  expressly  mentions  the  chomt  in  relation  to  this  fragment. 

•*  In  ?tobaDU9,  Serm.  xxix.  28. 
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one  of  her  poems,  he  is  said  to  have  exdAned,  thai  he  would  not  wil- 
lingly die  tin  he  had  learned  it  by  beart  Indeed  the  whole  iRMoeof 
antiquity  has  declared  that  the  poetry  of  Siqppho  was  unrivaUed  in  grace 
and  sweetness. 

And  doubtless  from  that  circle  of  accomplished  women,  of  whom  ihe 
formed  the  brilliant  centre,  a  flood  of  poetic  warmth  and  light  was 
poured  forth  on  every  side.  A  friend  of  hers,  Damophila  the  Fkmphj- 
lian,  composed  a  hymn  on  the  worship  of  the  Pergsan  Artemis  (which 
was  solemnized  in  her  native  land  after  the  Asiatic  fashion) ;  in  this  the 
iBolic  style  was  blended  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pamphylian  man- 
ner*. Another  poetess  of  far  higher  renown  was  Erinna,  who  died  in 
early  youth,  when  chained  by  her  mother  to  the  spinning^whed ;  Ae 
had  as  yet  known  the  charm  of  existence  in  imagination  alone.  Her 
poem,  called  ''  The  Spindle*'  CUAcucany),  containing  only  800  hex- 
ameter verses,  in  which  she  probably  expressed  the  restless  and  aspiring 
thoughts  which  crowded  on  her  youthful  mind,  as  she  puisoed  hxt 
monotonous  work,  has  been  deemed  by  many  of  the  ancients  of  such 
high  poetic  m«*rit  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  beside  the  epics  of 
Homer  t- 

$  11.  We  now  come  to  An4Creon,  whose  poetry  may  be  considered 
as  akin  to  that  of  Alcceus  and  Sappho,  although  he  was  an  Ionian  from 
Teos,  and  his  geuius  had  an  entirely  different  tone  and  bent.  In 
respect  also  of  the  external  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
belonged  to  a  different  period ;  inasmuch  as  the  splendour  and  luxiuy 
of  living  had,  in  his  time,  much  increased  among  the  Greeks,  and  even 
poetry  had  contributed  to  adorn  the  court  of  a  tyrant.  The  spirit 
of  the  Ionic  race  was,  in  Callinus,  united  with  manly  daring  and  a  high 
feeling  of  honoitf,  and  in  Mimnermus  with  a  tender  melancholy,  seeking 
relief  from  care  in  sensual  enjoyment ;  but  in  Anacreon  it  is  berefl  of 
of  all  these  deeper  and  more  serious  feelings;  and  he  seems  to  consider 
life  as  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  spent  in  love,  music,  wine,  and 
social  enjoyments.  And  even  these  feelings  are  not  animated  with  the 
glow  of  the  MoUc  poets ;  Anacreon,  with  his  Ionic  disposition,  cares 
only  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  moment,  and  no  feeling  takes 
such  deep  hold  of  his  heart  that  it  is  not  always  ready  to  give  way  to 
fresh  impressions. 

Anacreon  had  already  arrived  at  manhood,  when  his  native  city  Teos 
was,  afler  some  resistance,  taken  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus. 
In  consequence  of  this  capture,  the  inhabitants  all  took  ship,  and  sailed 
for  Thrace,  where  they  founded  Abdera,  or  rather  they  took  possession 
of  a  Greek  colony  already  existing  on  the  spot,  and  enlarged  the  town. 
This  event  happened  about  the  60th  Oljmp.  540  b.  c.  Anacreon  was 
among  these  Teian  exiles;  and,  according  to  ancient  testimony,  he 
*  Philostrat.  Vit.  ApoUon.  i.  30,  p.  37.  ed.  Olear. 
t  The  chief  authority  is  Anthol.  Palat.  ix.  190. 
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himself  called  Abdera,  "The  lair  scttlenicnt  of  the  Teians*'\  About 
this  time,  or  at  least  not  long  afler,  Polycrates  became  tyrant  of  Samos ; 
for  Thucydides  places  the  height  of  his  power  under  Camb}'8es,  who 
began  to  reign  in  Olymp.  62.  4.  b.  c.  529.  Polycrates  was,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  the  most  enterprising  and  magnificent  of 
all  the  Grecian  tyrants.  His  wide  dominion  over  the  islands  of  the 
XgKtLU  Sea,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  rulers  of  foreign  countries  (as 
with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt),  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  adorning 
his  island  of  Samos,  and  his  immediate  retinue,  with  all  that  art  and 
riches  could  at  that  time  effect.  He  embellished  Samos  with  exten- 
sive buildings,  kept  a  court  like  an  oriental  prince,  and  was  surroimded 
by  beautiful  boys  for  various  menial  services ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
eonndered  the  productions  of  such  poets  as  Ibycus,  and  especially 
Anacreon,  as  the  highest  ornament  of  a  life  of  luxurious  enjoyment. 
Anacreon,  according  to  a  well  known  story  of  Herodotus,  was  still  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  when  death  was  impending  over  him ;  and  he  had 
probably  just  left  Samos,  when  his  host  and  patron  was  murdered  by  the 
treacherous  and  sanguinary  Oroetes  (Olympiad  64.  8.  b.  c.  522).  At 
this  time  Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  ruled  in  Athens;  and  his 
brother  Hipparchus  shared  the  government  with  him.  The  latter  had 
more  taste  for  poetry  than  any  of  his  family,  and  he  is  particularly 
named  in  connexion  with  institutions  relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
poetry  among  the  Athenians.  Hipparchus,  according  to  a  Platonic 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  sent  out  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  to  bring 
Anacreon  to  Athens ;  and  here  Anacreon  found  several  other  poets,  who 
had  then  come  to  Athens  in  onler  to  adorn  the  festivals  of  the  city,  and, 
in  particular,  of  the  royal  family.  Meanwhile  Anacreon  devoted  his 
muse  to  other  distinguished  families  in  Athens ;  among  others  he  is 
supposed  to  have  loved  the  young  Critias,  the  son  of  Dropides,  and  to 
have  extolled  this  house  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Athens  t.  At 
this  time  the  fame  of  Anacreon  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest 

*  In  Strabo  xiv.  p.  644.  A  fra^ent  in  Schol.  Odyn.  viiL  293.  (fraginent  132. 
•d.  Bergk,)  also  refers  to  the  Sintians  in  Thrace,  as  likewise  does  an  epigram  of 
Anacreon  ( AntboL  Palat.  viii.  226)  to  a  brave  warrior,  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence 
of  his  native  city  Abdera. 

t  Plato,  Charmid.  p.  157  £.  SchoL  iEschyl.  Prom.  128.  This  Critias  was  at  that 
time  (Olymp.  64)  about  sixteen  years  old;  for  be  was  bom  in  Olymp.  60  ;  and  this 
agreea  with  the  fact,  that  his  grandson  Critias,  the  statesman,  one  of  the  thirty 
t]f rants  of  Athens,  was,  according  to  Plato  Tim.  p.  216,  eightjr  years  younger  than 
ms  grandfather.  Consequently,  the  birth  of  the  younger  Critias  falls  in  Olymp. 
80,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  recorded  events  of  his  life.  The  Critias  bom  in 
Olymp.  60f  is  however  called  a  sun  of  the  Dropides,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  Solon,  and  to  have  succeeded  him  in  the  o£Bct:  of  Archon  in  Olymjp.  46.  4. 
B.  c.  593.  It  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  these  chronological  difficulties,  ex- 
cept by  distinguishing  this  Dropides,  and  his  sou  Critias,  to  whom  Solon's  verses 
refer  (£iVi^»ci  K^iWii  ^tf^^tt^c*  ^»^V(  ^it»vuf,  kc),  from  the  Dropides  and  Critias 
in  AnacTeon*s  time.  '  Upon  tnis  supposition  the  dates  of  the  persons  of  this  family 
would  stand  thus :  Dropides,  bora  about  Olymp.  36  ;  Critias  m^^^Ji  Olymp.  44  ; 
Dropides.  the  grandson,  Olymp  52  ;  Ciitias,  the  grandson, Olymp.  60  ;  CallaMchrus, 
Olymp.  70  ;  Cfritias  the  tyrant,  Olymp.  80. 
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m^fptemiom  of  dbor  remk  i 
Ufmh  c/ AjHKftm  n  Tcok,  i 
r«<4ViiH  im}mM  age  to  Tcos  i 
tb«  FcTMa  gcnrenuact.  Bat  the 
ceMinrted  aiea  ia  thrir  own  eosalrj  were  <rfica  MCfelj  < 
tiM  rph^^  mzj  prrfaapt,  like  nuiy  othen  bevng  the  mmmm  of  I 
umIm*  hsvc  been  compoecd  cjcaHuk*  a'ker  the  timt  of  thrt  ptMt}.  It  it 
proUMt  thai  AiMerecM,  whtm  he  had  <ioee  beeoic  kwMm  as  tlM 
welecfine  gtftut  of  the  ridiest  aad  oiost  powcrfol  nwii  of  Gieeee,  aadl 
wb#rn  bin  fodol  qaalitics  bad  aequifcd  geneiml  fame,  was  eomted  and 
btvl<«d  1^  pfineetfo  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  intiaialed  in  aa  epigram 
ilist  be  was  {otimately  eonnrcted  with  the  Aleoads,  the  rafing  fi^iQy  in 
T^mmtUff  wbo  at  thai  tfme  added  great  zeal  for  art  and  liieratme  to  the 
ho4|>l(alil«  and  coovivial  qualities  of  their  nation.  This  epigimm  refos 
Ut  a  villi v«  oifrrifif  of  ttie  Tbesaalian  prince  Ecfaec3atides»  doobtless  the 
pifftum  wtfOMT  son  Orestes,  In  Olympiad  81.  2.  b.  c.  454,  applied  to  the 
AtlM^rilMns  to  npfnuUte  him  in  the  government  which  had  belonged  to  his 

I  iii,  Anmif9on  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  poetical 
fMti¥  1m  bis  Mtttlve  (own  of  Teos;  but  the  most  productive  period  of  his 
Ifitflry  ¥fnn  (lurifi((  bis  residence  in  Samos.  The  whole  of  Anacreon's 
\Hi¥iry  (ptkyn  i\m  geographer  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  the  history  of 
Ht^iium)  Is  filled  with  allusions  to  Polycrates.  His  poems,  therefore, 
ntp  not  in  )m  cimsldered  as  the  careless  outpourings  of  a  mind  in  the 
fl«llliii«M  of  ritilrsmtntt  but  as  the  work  of  a  person  living  iu  the  midst  of 
ili4<  »t)ti«ii(lmir  of  titf  Hamiaii  tyrant.  Accordingly,  his  notions  of  a  life  of 
iiiij<>yinaiit  srs  not  formed  on  the  Greek  model,  but  on  the  luxurious  man- 
MsrM  of  lliK  Lydiansll,  introduced  by  Polycrates  into  his  court.  The 
iMfMUllhil  yuuilis,  who  play  a  principal  part  in  the  genuine  poems  of 
AfimimMit  itra  not  IndivkkuUs  distinguhdbed  from  the  mass  of  their  con- 
ldtn|Hirnrlt«N  by  th«  poet,  but  young  men  chosen  for  their  beauty,  whom 

*    III  NlliftllM  111  v.  'ANS«|iM>,H«f. 

f  Aiilhiil.  Hsl.  vll.  86.  (VMgm.  52.  sd.  OsiMford. 

t  riiv  (ViiKm«nl  A/Mr«#9  cm^/)*  M^^it^m  (Schol.  Ilarl.  Od.  M.  313,  fiagm.  33. 
HtfKk  )  A|t|i«tiii  to  rvfci  to  s Journey  to  thii  c     ^  ~ 


I  country. 
§  t)uiii|mni  Aiithol.  PhI.  yi,  142,  with  Thucyd.  I.  111. 
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PolycrBif6  kept  about  his  person,  and  of  whom  some  had  been  procufcd 
ftom  a  distance ;  as,  for  example,  Smerdies,  from  the  country  of  thA 
Thracian  Ciconians.  Some  of  these  youths  enlivened  the  meals  of  Po- 
lycrates  by  music ;  as  Bathyllus,  whose  flute-playing  and  Ionic  singing 
are  extolled  by  a  later  rhetorician,  and  of  whom  a  bronze  statue  was 
shown  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  a 
player  on  the  cithara ;  but  which,  according  to  the  description  of  Apu* 
leiuB,  appears  to  have  been  only  an  Apollo  Cithanedus,  in  the  ancient 
style.  Other  youths  were  perhaps  more  distinguished  as  dancers. 
Anacreon  offers  his  homage  to  all  these  youths,  and  divides  his  aflection 
and  admiration  between  Smerdies  with  the  flowing  locks,  Cleobulus 
with  the  beautiful  eyes,  the  bright  and  playful  Lycaspis,  the  charming 
Megristes,  Bathyllus,  Simalus,  and  doubtless  many  others  whose  names 
have  not  been  preserved.  He  wishes  them  to  sport  with  him  in  drunken 
merriment  ^ ;  and  if  the  youth  will  take  no  part  in  his  joy,  he  threatens 
to  fly  upon  light  wings  up  to  Olympus,  there  to  make  his  complaints, 
aod  to  induce  Eros  to  chastise  him  for  his  scorn  f.  Or  he  implores  Diony- 
sua,  the  god  with  whom  Eros,  and  the  dark-eyed  nymphs,  and  the  purple 
Aphrodite,  play, — to  turn  Cleobulus,  by  the  aid  of  wine,  to  the  love  q€ 
Anacreon  |.  Or  he  laments,  in  verses  full  of  careless  gprace,  that  the 
fair  Bathyllus  favours  him  so  little  §.  He  knows  that  his  head  and  temples 
are  grey ;  but  he  hopes  to  obtain  the  affection  of  the  youths  by  his 
pleasing  song  and  speech  ||.  In  short,  he  pays  his  homage  to  these 
youths,  in  language  combining  passion  and  playfulness. 

§  18.  Anacreon,  however,  did  not  on  this  account  withhold  his  admi- 
ration from  female  beauty.  **  Again  (he  says,  in  an  extant  fragment) 
golden-haired  Eros  strikes  me  with  a  purple  ball,  and  challenges  me  to 
sport  and  play  with  a  maiden  with  many-coloured  sandals.  But  she,  a 
native  of  the  welUbuilt  Lesbos  ^,  despises  my  grey  hairs,  and  prefers  an- 
other man."  His  amatory  poetry  chiefly  consists  of  complaints  of  the 
indifference  of  women  to  his  love ;  which,  however,  are  expressed  in  so 
light  and  playful  a  manner,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  proceed  from  ge- 
nuine regret.  Thus,  in  the  beautiful  ode,  imitated  in  many  places  by 
Horace  **  :  **  Thracian  filly,  why  do  you  look  at  me  askance,  and  avoid 
me  without  pity,  and  will  not  allow  me  any  skill  in  my  art?  Know,  then, 
that  I  could  soon  find  means  of  curbing  your  spirit,  and,  holding  the 

*  Anacreon  hai  a  peculiar  term  to  exprem  thiv  idea,  vb.  nfiif  or  nmfiif.  One  of 
the  omusementa  of  this  kind  of  life  is  gamblingy  of  which  the  fragment  in  Schol. 
Horn.  II.  zxiii.  88,  fragment  44.  Bergk.  speaka :  **  Diee  are  the  vehement  paniun 
and  the  conflict  of  Bros." 

t  Fragm.  in  HephaBtt.  p.  52.  (22.  Bergk.),  explained  by  Julian  Epist*  18, 
p.  386.  B. 

i  Fragm.  in  Dio  Chryioet.  Or.  II.  p.  31,  fr.  2.  Bergk. 
Horat.  Ep.  xiv.  9.  m, 
\\  Fragm.  in  Maxim.  Tvr.  viii.  p.  96,  fr.  42.  Berek. 

^  III  Athen.  xiiL  p.  599.  C.  fr.  15.  Bergk.    Xtiat  it  does  not  refer  to  Sappho  if 
proved  by  the  dates  of  her  lifetime,  and  of  tnat  of  Anacreon. 
**  In  Heradid.  Allegor.  Horn.  p.  16.  ed.  Schow.  fr.  79.  Bergk. 
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# .  f.  II,  f  I/'  J  <  I..       I'lif  Mr-NiriM-,  wjiM',  i|»#f  idW-tH  of  which  are  describe*  i 

\ii  A  •  .#  i  .    "Iff,  fMif/h  lUffOf  '»<  Up\\u[r^  .«•  iiiily  cxtolli-rl  by  Anacreon  as 

(.  II. f  Iff  ■  »i|  ..  if.il  hilnfUy       V^i  liw  riMorniririidH  riiriflirration  in  the  use 

/  \    II     mill  <ti»i|<|iMrii>M  III   fh"  «'«i#'inilvp   ftiroiminf^N  jif  the  Sc\thians, 

h'lh  l>  il  >M  fliil  him)  Iif4|«vlhi|2  S      Thi'  liiM'ifiilM,  iiidrcd  (|ip1)abty  with 

II    •!  ihMi    III  1. 1    1,    I  !'•',  Mi-Ulii',  milt  KUKirliAirfi }  l«n-ii«  ill*  I'vrrhi  1 1«  red.  p.  30. 
ill  •  ' 

I  III  iI'iiImimI  |i  -.11  II  in  iii4f|tii. 

I    III    Mill  II    »tl    |.   Ml    |i,    li    HI    IIi.ikIi. 

t   Ih   til «   |.    1 1/    \   Il   n;.  Ilii|ili      fdiiiiliiilv  ll(ini(-«*  I. -7.  l.«7' 
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}ii8tie«),  ooBflidered  the  drunkenness  of  'Anacreon  as  rather  poetical 
t^iao  reaL    In  Anacieon  we  see  plainly  how  the  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race«  >. 
notwithstanding  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  Ionian  manners,  had    j 
lost  its  energry,  its  warmth  of  moral  feeling,  and  its  power  of  serious  re-   / 
^  flexion*  and  was  reduced  to  a  light  play  of  pleasing  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments.    So  far  as  we  are  ahle  to  judge  of  the  poetry  of  Anacreon,  it 
^eems  to  have  had  the  same  character  as  that  attributed  by  Aristotle  to 
the  later  Ionic  school  of  painting  of  Zeuxis,  that  **  it  had  elegance  of 
design  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  but  was  wanting  in  moral  character 

^14.  The  Ionic  softness,  and  departure  from  strict  rule,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  poetry  of  Anacreon,  may  also  be  perceived  in  his  versifi- 
cation. His  language  approached  much  nearer  to  the  style  of  common 
conversation  than  that  of  the  ^olic  lyric  poets,  so  as  frequently  to  seem 
like  prose  embellished  with  ornamental  epithets ;  and  his  rhythm  is  also 
softer  and  less  bounding  than  that  of  the  iEolians,  and  has  an  easy  and 
graceful  negligence,  which  Horace  has  endeavoured  to  imitate.  Some- 
times he  makes  use  of  logaosdic  metres,  as  in  the  Glyconean  verses,  which 
he  combines  into  strophes,  by  subjoining  a  Pherecratean  verse  to  a 
number  of  Glyconeans.  In  this  metre  he  shovra  his  love  for  variety  and 
novelty,  by  mixing  strophes  of  different  lengths  vrith  several  Qlyconean 
verses,  yet  so  as  to  preserve  a  certain  symmetry  in  the  whole  ^.  Anacreon 
also,  like  the  ^olic  lyric  poets,  sometimes  used  long  choriambic  verses, 
particularly  when  he  intended  to  express  energy  of  feeling,  as  in  the 
poem  against  Artemon,  already  mentioned.  This  metre  also  exhibits  a 
peculiarity  in  the  rhythm  of  the  Ionic  poets,  viz.,  an  alternation  of  dif- 
ferent metres,  producing  a  freer  and  more  varied,  but  also  a  more  care- 
less, flow  of  the  rhythm.  In  the  present  poem  this  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  alternation  of  choriambics  with  iambic  dipodies  «{*.  The  same  cha- 
racter is  still  more  strongly  shown  in  the  Ionic  metre  (lonici  a  minori) 
which  WBS  much  used  by  Anacreon.  At  the  same  time  he  changed  its 
expression  (probably  after  the  example  of  the  musician  Olympus)  |,  by 

*  So  in  the  long  fragment  in  Scbol.  HepluMt.  p.  125.  fr.  1.  Bergk. 

This  is  followed  by  a  second  strophe,  with  four  glyconeans  and  a  pherecratean ; 
and  both  strophes  together  fonn  a  linger  whole.  Thui  hymn  of  Anacreon,  the  only 
composition  of  its  kind  which  is  known,  is  evidently  intended  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Magnesia,  on  the  Maander  and  Lethaus,  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  (cb«  9.  {  4.), 
where  Artemis  was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Leucophryne. 
f  So  that  the  metre  is 

j^uo—   iJluo—  l^oo.     |«^Z^*- 
I    S£Z^-*   I 

Two  such  verses  as  these  are  then  followed  by  an  iambic  dimeter,  as  an  epodc  : 
wtiytttd  r  IxrtTiX/KfM;. 
:  Seech.  12.^7. 


ig^9mitm  in/iptmnm  wa  jk  lie:  j 

«(S^  «i'4»'lMy^  iff  *  'Mim^  < 

I  IV    It  «»  tMif4jtjy  I  iitwiit   10  tfotcf 

H*4A^4  im  m$m^.    $0*4^0^  Hme  graeefiii  iiiue 
iH^i^mM4  tyr  mSi^m  UmmA  «f  Ai 

^H^^^tA  H)/^9H  U$M  h  tihti^M  eflrtifefjr  iboDded  iipoB  these 
^  |y^««  M#MA^  ^*<^f  ilrtm  Uim  'm  dale*  aad-fcry  difcmt  fron  him  is 
f/^i4Ai,tl  ki^twUf,  H  Um  Uff$^  mtet  bcca  prmcd  thai  time  Anacrc- 
//^^^M«  AMii'  ^H  M4^  w#/f1(  fff  Aimcrmmi  nad  no  fofther  erideDce  of  their 
ttff«40*ftm4^m  )«  ftsrMfA  lUnn  iim  f«eC,  t^iai  out  of  about  150  citaiioQs  of 
l^ttH^M^  Mf4  ituifftm^mn  iff  Afiacraoii«  which  ocear  in  the. ancient 
^iHapHf  tmS^  mm  (mni  ilmt  of  re<;eni  date)  rrftn  to  a  poem  in  this 
t^Mttt^^tm-  ttui  itiiffr  Mili^cci  awl  form  forniah  even  stronger  evi- 
Atth^i»t  'V\m  \^mm\\iif  dn;ttmataooea  under  which  Anacreon  wrote  bis 
\0HiU^  hnknf  H\t\Hwr  if  I  ibcfec  odea*  The  perKms  named  in  them  (as, 
Im  K*MfM|ilii»  Hatbylliis)  lose  their  individaal  reality;  the  truth  and 
^\^m^  nil  Mit  ylva  placa  Co  a  shadowy  and  ideal  existence.  Many  of  the 
htmmm  iiIa^m  tfif  poetry,  as  an  old  age  of  pleasure,  the  praise  of 
liivfi  mit\  wil»i>,  liia  iMHVirr  and  subtlety  of  love,  Ac.,  are  unquestion- 
Hiffy  hHi*lm\  Ifi  lliitm  with  an  easy  grace  and  a  charming  simplicity. 
HmI  ^KiinfMlilinN  nf  this  kind,  without  any  reference  to  particular  events 
tn  |iK»itMM'*|ilii  MMt  fwmslst  with  thacharacterofAnacreon's  poetry,  which 
HMit  fliMWM  hmli  tfemu  th«i  life.  Moreover,  the  principal  topics  in  these 
IHiMMiN  ItMVn  MM  ii|>l||;ratniniitlu  and  antithetical  turn:  the  strength  of  the 
wiMilmr  tiMk,  llin  |N)wiir  oC  lltllit  Khm,  the  hsppinesfi  of  dreams,  the 

•  Nw  (Imt  v^  ^  -  I  u  «j  ^  ^.  U  chsngoU  into  uu^u  |   ^o  ^  — 
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freshness  of  age,  are  subjects  for  epigrams ;  and  for  epigrams  liiic  those 
compofled  in  the  Brst  century  before  Christ  (especially  by  Meleager),  and 
not  Mke  those  of  Simonides.  Througfaoat  theae  odes  love  is  represented 
na  m  little  boy,  who  carries  on  asort  of  misdiievoaa  sport  with  mankind ; 
m  conoeplion  nnknown  to  ancient  art,  and  doady  akin  to  the  epigram- 
matic sports  which  belonged  to  the  Uteratoreof  alaterperiod^andtothe 
analogous  representations^  Cupid  in  works  of  art,  especially  on  gems, 
where  he  appears,  in  various  compositions,  as  a  froward  mischievouB 
child.  None  of  these  works  are  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Lysippus 
or  Aleiander.  The  Eros  of  the  genuine  Anacreon,  who  **  strikes  at 
the  poet  with  a  great  hatchet,  like  a  smith,  and  then  bathes  in  the 
wintry  torrent  *,'*  is  evidently  a  being  different  both  in  body  and  mind. 
The  language  of  these  odes  is  also  prosaic  and  mean,  and  the  versifica- 
tion monotonous,  inartiBcial,  and  sometimes  faulty  f* 

These  objections  apply  to  the  entire  collection ;  nevertheless,  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  several  odes,  some  of  which  are  excellent 
in  their  way,  and  highly  pleasing  ftom  their  simplicity  { ;  while  othen 
are  feeble  in  their  conception  and  barbarous  in  their  language  and 
veraiication.  The  former  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  the  Alexandrian 
period ;  in  which  (notwithstanding  its  refined  civilization)  some  poets 
attempted  to  express  the  simplicity  of  chiMiwh  disposition^  as  appean 
from  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus.  Those  of  inferior  stamp  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  later  period  of  declining  paganism,  and  to  uncultivated  writers, 
who  imitated  a  hackneyed  style  of  poetical  composition.  However,  many 
even  of  the  better  Anacreontics  may  have  been  written  at  as  late  a  period 
as  that  of  the  national  migprations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
century  which  produced  the  epic  poetry  of  Nonnus,  and  so  many  inge- 
nious  and  well-expressed  epigrams,  possessed  sufficient  talent  and  know* 
ledge  for  Anacreontics  of  this  kind. 

§  16.  With  Anacreon  ceased  the  species  of  lyric  poetry,  in  which  be 
excelled :  indeed  he  stands  alone  in  it,  and  the  tender  soilness  of  his 
song  was  drowned  by  the  louder  tones  of  the  choral  poetry.  The  poem 
(or  melos)  destined  to  be  sung  by  a  single  person,  never,  among  the 
Greeks,  acquired  so  much  extent  as  it  has  since  attained  in  the  modern 
English  and  Gkrman  poetry.  By  modern  poets  it  has  been  used  as 
the  vehicle  for  expressing  almost  every  variety  of  thought  and  feeling. 
The  ancients,  however,  drew  a  more  precise  distinction  between  the 

*  Fragm.  in  Hephsest.  p.  68.  Gais.  fr.  45.  Bergk. 

I  The  preYailioff  metre  in  thcM  Anaereootics  o^cj.cj.o  (a  dimeter 
iambic  catalectic)  £ea  not  occur  in  the  fragment!,  except  in  Hephast  p.  SO,  Schol. 
Ariatoph.  Plut.  302.  (fr.  92.  Berg^)  The  venea  there  quoted  are  imitated  in 
one  of  the  Anacreontia,  o<L  38.  Hephaetion  caUa  this  metre,  the  '^  lo  called 

I  One  of  the  best,  vis.  Anacreon'a  advice  to  the  toreutet,  who  ia  to  make  him  a 
cup,  (No.  17  in  the  collection^)  is  cited  by  Gellius  N.  A.  six.  9,  as  a  work  of  Ani^ 
rreon  himself;  but  it  has  completely  the  tone  and  character  of  the  common  Ana- 
creontics. 


II  •TOUT     'F     'TIE 


9Ht  thiM  cerm 

^.vtienlar   luiiit 
fn^mmn.     fc 

4v  M>yftwf 

•MMniph  Mm  M«iM»  tet  the  I 

tiM 

Mn«^  »M««  KtMff  (acemnliBg  id  Uk  opiaioB  cf 

Mm  fiMWfy,  to  wfakh  ibe  Kofia 
Mi4  iff^i^nlHntysH  were  fcmiittcd,  bj  wfakh  Uk  eitr«p»rc 
04  0m  mpMC  ^m  frndUmM'^  mmd  tbat  m  Uys  aceooat  tbe  soo^  wm 
«m4  </f  Im  /t^n/.  The  rfaytfaiiM  of  tbe  estaal  scotia  are  tctt  farioBs, 
IhimgUf  tm  the  «rhn4e,  tfary  reseoible  thoK  of  the  iEdic  Ijric  poetry ; 
/mfy  iMt  the  r^mrw  of  the  •tropbts  i§  biukea  hr  an  accelerated 
fhjihm,  ao/f  In  in  mnnenX  mure  animated  t.  The .  JLeabiaos  were 
IK^  pr)r»efp»l  emnffmtm  of  Scolia.  Terpander,  who  (according  to 
P}niinf)  )nirff»l«4  thin  kind  of  nong,  was  followed  hj  Alcsus  and 
Hnpi^^  ftff/l  ffll«fward«  by  Anacreon  and  Praiflla  of  Sicyon  X ;  besides 
mitiif  othrrft  twkliniled  for  choral  poetry,  at  Simooidei  and  Pindar. 

*  ^«»  fffiffMMUfly  tlM  tMriM  4«frrilitd  ia  Aristoph.  Vctp.  1219.  f^.  when  the 
HM\hfn  U  ^Hit^hi  Hp  ffMfi  MM  hv  tbe  other. 

f  Ihlff  )«  |rii#t)«tflarl)r  Irtw  of  tha  afit  and  claeaat  metre,  which  occurs  in  eight 
Nf#ftU  OrfN*  A  Iham  tha  Ifarmodlu*),  and  of  which  there  it  a  comic  imitation  in 


^'jy  —  u—  I  2<^<->  —  *->  — 
Mi*»e  the  liaffidif  aeytlatttee  tiegin  with  a  compoied  and  feeble  tone  $  but  a  more 
iN|ild  ihylhm  !■  Itilrudiirwl  W  the  anapwetie  beginning  of  the  third  verM*.  and  tbe 
Iwii  ••iirMAbiii*  are  rertfiwltea  liy  Ibe  togaaidle  membere  hi  the  last  verse. 

t  I'rasUU  (wha,  an^ardlHg  to   KiievMiui.  fburUbed  in  Olymp.  81.  2.  a.  c.  451 , 
and  la  iNnnlliiiNNl  ■■  a  rom|NMM>r  of  odes  of  an  erotic  charectar)  is  sUted  to  be  the 
lltbar  of  Ihi*  Nfullon  'T^i  *•»»»  kU^.  which  wm  in  the  r«f#/w«  Ufm^kknt-    (8«[»o[' 
ivMii   ArlMiiiih.  Thfsm.  ftJiH).  uml  of  the  Hcolion,  Oin  Urtf  ix*»iri*.;i«,  (Schol. 
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We  will  Dol  indiide  in  this  number  the  seven  wise  men ;  for  although 
Diogenes  Laertinsy  the  historian  of  ancient  philosophy,  cites  popular 
verses  of  Thales,  Solon,  Chilon,  Pittacus,  and  Bias,  which  are  some- 
what in  the  style  of  soolia  * ;  yet  the  genuineness  of  these  sententious 
songs  is  very  questionable.  With  respect  to  language  and  metre,  they 
all  appear  formed  upon  the  same  model ;  so  that  we  must  suppose  the 
seven  wise  men  to  have  agreed  to  write  in  an  uniform  style,  and  more* 
over  in  a  kind  of  rtiythm  which  did  not  become  common  until  the  time 
of  the  tragedians  t*  Nevertheless  they  appear,  in.  substance,  to  be  as 
early  as  the  age  to  which  they  are  assigned,  as  their  tone  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  scolia  in  the  .£olic  manner.  For  example, 
one  of  the  latter  contains  these  thoughts :  '*  Would  that  we  could  open 
the  heart  of  every  mau,  and  ascertain  his  true  character ;  then  close  it 
again,  and  live  with  him  sincerely  as  a  friend ; "  the  scolion,  in  Doric 
rhythms,  ascribed  to  Chilon,  has  a  similar  tone :  **  Gold  is  rubbed  on  the 
touchstone,  and  thus  tried ;  but  the  minds  of  men  are  tried  by  gold, 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad.''  Hence  it  is  probable  that  these  soolia 
were  framed  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  the  tragedians,  from  traditional 
sayings  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

$  17.  Although  scolia  were  mostly  composed  of  moral  maxims  or  of 
short  invocations  to  the  gods,  or  panegyrics  upon  heroes,  there  exist 
two,  of  greater  length  and  interest,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  other* 
wise  known  as  poets.  The  one  beginning,  **  My  great  wealth  is  my 
spear  and  sword,"  and  written  by  Hybrias,  a  Cretan,  in  the  Doric 
measure,  expresses  nil  the  pride  of  the  dominant  Dorian,  whose  right 
rested  upon  his  arms ;  inasmuch  as  through  them  he  maintained  his 
sway  over  bondmen,  who  were  forced  to  plough  and  gather  in  the 
harvest,  and  press  out  the  grapes  for  himt. '  The  other  beginning,  *'In 
the  myrtle-bough  will  I  bear  my  sword,'*  is  the  work  of  an  At,henian, 
named  CaUistratus,  and  was  written  probably  not  long  after  the  Persian 
war,  as  it  was  a  favoiuite  song  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.    1 1  celebrates 

*  Diogenes  generally  introduces  tbein  with  Mome  such  expression  as  this :  rSf  V 

f  Th(7  are  all  in  Doric  rhythms  (which  consist  of  dactvUc  members  and  trochaic 
dipodies),  but  with  an  ithyphallic  (^  o  .  o  -.  o)  at  the  close.  Thit  composite  kind 
of  rhythm  never  occurs  m  Puidar»  occurs  only  once  in  Simonides,  but  occurs  regu- 
larly in  the  Doric  choruses  of  Euripides.  The  following  scolion  of  Solon  may  serf  e 
as  an  example : 

Mil  jK^vwYM  7>;^«f  Ix"*  M^Hif  ^"^  rfiTiivtrff  w^mwt^ j 

fat  ^lut  ytyttvfi. 
Also  the  following  one  of  Pittacus : 

IUi^)/fi  tin/Am. 
In  that  of  Thales  (Diog.  Laert.  I.  i.  35,)  the  ithyphallie  is  6e/bre  the  last  \ 
:  See  Mfiller^s  Dorians,  B.  III.  ch.  4.  $  I. 
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The  most  remarkable  exemple  of  this  impassioned  strain  of  Sappho 
in  relation  to  a  female  friend  is  that  considerable  fragment  preserved  by 
Longinus,  which  has  oflen  been  incorrectly  interpreted,  because  the 
beginning  of  it  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  object  of  the  passion 
expressed  in  it  was  a  man.  But  the  poem  says,  *'  That  man  seems  U> 
me  equal  to  the  gods  who  sits  opposite  to  thee,  and  watches  thy  sweet 
speech  and  charming  smile.  My  heart  loses  its  force  :  for  when  I  look  at 
thee,  my  tongue  ceases  to  utter ;  my  voice  is  broken,  a  subtle  fire  glides 
through  my  veins,  my  eyes  grow  dim,  and  a  rushing  sound  fills  my 
ears."  In  these,  and  even  stronger  terms,  the  poetess  expresses  nothing 
more  than  a  friendly  attachment  to  a  young  girl,  but  which,  from  the 
extreme  excitability  of  feeling,  assumes  all  the  tone  of  the  most  ardent 
passion  *. 

§  9.  From  the  class  of  Sapphic  odes  which  we  have  just  described, 
we  must  distinguish  the  Epithalamia  or  Hymeneals,  which  were  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  poetess  from  the  exquisite  perception 
she  seems  to  have  had  of  whatever  was  attractive  in  either  sex.  These 
poems  appear,  from  the  numerous  fragments  which  remain,  to  have  had 
great  beauty,  and  much  of  that  mode  of  expression  which  the  simple, 
natural  manners  of  those  times  allowed,  and  the  warm  and  sensitive 
heart  of  the  poetess  suggested.  The  Epithalamium  of  Catullus,  not 
that  playful  one  on  the  marriage  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  but  the  charm- 
ing, tender  poem,  **  Vesper  adest,  juvenes,  consurgite,"  is  an  evident 
imitation  of  a  Sapphic  Eipithalamium,  which  was  composed  in  the  same 
hexameter  verse.  It  appears  that  in  this,  as  in  Catullus,  the  trains  of 
youths  and  of  maidens  advanced  to  meet;  these  reproached,  those 
praised  the  evening  star,  because  he  led  the  bride  to  the  youth.  Then 
comes  the  verse  of  Sappho  which  has  been  preserved,  **  Hesperus,  who 
bringest  together  all  that  the  rosy  morning's  light  has  scattered 
abroad  f"  The  beautiful  images  of  the  gathered  fioweis  and  of  the 
vine  twining  about  the  elm,  by  which  Catullus  alternately  dissuades 
and  recommends  the  marriage  of  the  maiden,  have  quite  the  character 
of  Sapphic  similes.  These  mostly  turn  upon  flowers  and  plants,  which 
the  poetess  seem  to  have  regarded  with  fond  delight  and  sympathy  I-  In 
a  fragment  lately  discovered,  which  bears  a  strong  impression  of  the 
simple  language  of  Sappho,  she  compares  the  freshness  of  youth  and 
the  unsullied  beauty  of  a  maiden's  face  to  an  apple  of  some  peculiar 
kind,  which,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  the  tree, 
remains  alone  at  an  unattainable  height,  and  drinks  in  the  whole  vigour 
of  vegetation;  or  rather  (to  give  the  simple  words  of  the  poetess  in 

*  CatuUut,  who  imitateg  thii  poem  ia  Cann.  51,  gives  it  an  ironical  tennLnation, 
(Otium,  Catulle,tibi  moleitum  ctt,  he.,)  which  is  certainly  not  borrowed  from 
Sappho. 

t  Fragm.  45.  Blomr.  68.  Neue. 

;  Concerniiiff  the  love  of  Sappho  for  the  roie,  tee  Philottrat.  Kpist.  73.  comp. 
Neue  fragm.  132. 
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whieh  the  ttiooght  is  plaot#liefbre  us  and  gradually  hdghlciied  with 
great  beauty  and  nature)  **  like  the  sweet  apple  which  ripens  at  the  top 
of  the  bough,  on  the  topmost  point  of  the  bough,  forgotten  by  the 
gatherers — no,  not  quite  forgotten,  but  beyond  their  reach  ^J*  A  frag- 
ment written  in  a  similar  tone,  speaks  of  a  hyacinth,  which  growing 
among  the  mountains  is  trodden  underfoot  by  the  shepherds,  and  its 
purple  flower  is  pressed  to  the  ground  t ;  thus  obviously  comparing  the 
maiden  who  has  no  husband  to  protect  her,  with  the  flower  which  grows 
in  the  field,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  blooms  in  the  shelter  of  a 
garden.  In  another  hymeneal,  Sappho  compares  the  bridegroom  to  a 
young  and  slender  sapling  {.  But  she  does  not  dwell  upon  such 
images  as  these  alone ;  she  also  compares  him  to  Ares§,  and  bis  deeds 
to  those  of  Achilles  H;  and  here  her  lyre  may  have  assumed  a  loftier 
tone  than  that  which  usually  characterised  it.  But  there  was  another 
kind  of  hymeneal  among  the  songs  of  Sappho,  which  furnished  occasbn 
to  a  sort  of  petulant  pleasantry.  In  this  the  maidens  try  to  snatch 
away  the  bride  as  she  is  led  to  the  bridegroom,  and  vent  their  ooockery 
on  liis  friend  who  stands  before  the  door,  and  is  thence  called  the 
Porterf. 

Sappho  also  composed  hymns  to  the  gods,  in  which  she  invoked  them 
to  come  from  their  favourite  abodes  in  difierent  countries;  but  there  is 
little  information  extant  respecting  their  contents. 

§  10.  The  poems  of  Sappho  are  little  susceptible  of  division  into  distinct 
dasses.  Hence  the  ancient  critics  divided  them  into  books,  merely 
according  to  the  metre,  the  flrst  containing  the  odes  in  the  Sapphic 
metre,  and  so  on.  The  hymeneals  were  thus  placed  in  diflerent  books. 
The  rhythmical  construction  of  her  odes  was  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  Alcaens,  yet  with  many  variations,  in  harmony  with  the  sofler 
character  of  her  poetry,  and  easily  perceptible  upon  a  careful  compa- 
rnon  of  the  several  metres. 

How  great  was  Sa^^ho's  fame  among  the  Greeks,  and  how  rapidly 
it  spread  throughout  Greece,  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  Solon^*,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  Lesbian  poetess.    Hearing  his  nephew  recite 

*  Omw  t§  yk¥»»f»mX»f  l^yhrm  &»^  Jr*  *r)y, 

The  fragment  is  in  Wall,  Rbetores  Graeci,  vol.  viii.  p.  883.  Himerius,  Orat.  T. 
4.  ^  16.  cites  something  similar  from  a  hymenaus  of  Sappho. 

\   Cdttf  rap  »ti»n4n  U  tSft^t  itMMMi  £>l^it 

Demetrine  de  elucut.  c.  106,  quotes  these  verses  without  a  name;'  but  it  ran 
scMrcely  be  doubted  that  they  are  8appho*s.  In  Catullus,  the  young  wom«>n  use  the 
name  image  as  the  young  men  in  Sappho. 

t  Fragin  42.  Blomf.    34.  Netie. 

i  Fragm.  39.  Blomf.    73.  Neue. 

II  liim  riu^  Orat  I.  4.  $  16. 

%  Fragm.  43.  Blomf.  38.  Neue.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  D<>metrius  de 
elocut.  c.  167,  expressly  mentions  the  ckorw  in  relation  to  this  fragment. 

••  In  SlobsBus,  Serm.  xxix.  28. 

n2 
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one  of  her  poems,  he  is  said  to  have  exdAned,  that  he  would  not  wil- 
lingly die  tin  he  had  learned  it  by  heart  Indeed  the  whole  voice  of 
antiquity  has  declared  that  the  poetry  of  Sappho  was  unrivalled  in  flprace 
and  sweetness. 

And  doubtless  from  that  circle  of  accomplished  women,  of  whom  she 
formed  the  brilliant  centre,  a  flood  of  poetic  warmth  and  light  was 
poured  forth  on  every  side.  A  friend  of  hers,  Damophila  the  Pamphy- 
lian,  composed  a  hymn  on  the  worship  of  the  Pergaean  Artemis  (vrhidi 
was  solemnized  in  her  native  land  after  the  Asiatic  fashion) ;  in  this  the 
iBolic  style  vras  blended  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pamphylian  man- 
ner*. Another  poetess  of  far  higher  renown  was  Erinna,  who  died  in 
early  youth,  when  chained  by  her  mother  to  the  spinning-wheel ;  she 
had  as  yet  known  the  charm  of  existence  in  imagination  alone.  Hex 
poem,  called  "  The  Spindle"  ('HAcucany),  containing  only  300  hex- 
ameter verses,  in  which  she  probably  expressed  the  restless  and  aspiring 
thoughts  which  crowded  on  her  youthful  mind,  as  she  pursued  her 
monotonous  work,  has  been  deemed  by  many  of  the  ancients  of  such 
high  poetic  merit  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  beside  the  epics  of 
Homer  t- 

$  11.  We  now  come  to  Anacreon,  whose  poetry  may  be  considered 
as  akin  to  that  of  Alcceus  and  Sappho,  although  he  was  an  Ionian  torn 
Teos,  and  his  genius  had  an  entirely  different  tone  and  bent.  In 
respect  also  of  the  external  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
belonged  to  a  different  period ;  inasmuch  as  the  splendour  and  luxury 
of  living  had,  in  his  time,  much  increased  among  the  Greeks,  and  even 
poetry  had  contributed  to  adorn  the  court  of  a  tyrant.  The  spirit 
of  the  Ionic  race  was,  in  Callinus,  united  with  manly  daring  and  a  high 
feeling  of  honoiu',and  in  Mimnermus  with  a  tender  melancholy,  seeking 
relief  from  care  in  sensual  enjoyment ;  but  in  Anacreon  it  is  bereft  of 
of  all  these  deeper  and  more  serious  feelings;  and  he  seems  to  consider 
life  as  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  spent  in  love,  music,  wine,  and 
social  enjoyments.  And  even  these  feelings  are  not  animated  with  the 
glow  of  the  MoUc  poets ;  Anacreon,  with  his  Ionic  disposition,  cares 
only  for  the  epjoyment  of  the  passing  moment,  and  no  feeling  takes 
such  deep  hold  of  his  heart  that  it  is  not  always  ready  to  give  way  to 
fresh  impressions. 

Anacreon  had  already  arrived  at  manhood,  when  his  native  city  Teos 
was,  afler  some  resistance,  taken  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus. 
In  consequence  of  this  capture,  the  inhabitants  all  took  ship,  and  sailed 
for  Thrace,  where  they  founded  Abdera,  or  rather  they  took  possession 
of  a  Greek  colony  already  existing  on  the  spot,  and  enlaiged  the  town. 
This  event  happened  about  the  60th  Oljmp.  540  b.  c.  Anacreon  was 
among  these  Teian  exiles;  and,  according  to  ancient  testimony,  he 

*  Philoitrat.  Vit  Apollon.  i.  30,  p.  37.  ed.  Olear. 
t  The  chief  authority  is  Anthol.  Palat.  ix.  190. 
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hhiMlf  called  Abden,  ~  The  fair  settlement  of  the  Teians  **'.  About 
this  time,  or  at  least  not  long  afler,  Polycrates  became  tyrant  of  Samos ; 
for  Thucydides  places  the  height  of  his  power  under  Cambyses,  who 
b^an  to  reign  in  Olymp.  62.  4.  b.  g.  529.  Polycrates  was,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  the  most  enterprising  and  magnificent  of 
an  the  Gkedan  tyrants.  His  wide  dominion  over  the  islands  of  the 
Mgm»a  Sea,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  rulers  of  foreign  countries  (as 
with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt),  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  adorning 
his  island  of  Samoa,  and  his  immediate  retinue,  with  all  that  art  and 
riches  could  at  that  time  efiect.  He  embellished  Samos  with  exten- 
sive boildingSi  kept  a  court  like  an  oriental  prince,  and  was  surrounded 
by  beautiful  boys  for  various  menial  services ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
oonsidered  the  productions  of  such  poets  as  Ibycus,  and  especially 
Anacreon,  as  the  highest  ornament  of  a  life  of  luxurious  enjoyment. 
Anacreon,  according  to  a  well  known  story  of  Herodotus,  was  still  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  when  death  was  impending  over  him ;  and  he  had 
probably  just  left  Samos,  when  his  host  and  patron  was  murdered  by  the 
treadierouB  and  sanguinary  Oroetes  (Olympiad  64.  3.  a.  c.  522).  At 
thk  time  Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  ruled  in  Athens;  and  his 
brother  Hipparchus  shared  the  government  with  him.  The  latter  had 
more  taste  for  poetry  than  any  of  his  family,  and  he  is  particularly 
named  in  connexion  with  institutions  relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
poetry  among  the  Athenians.  Hipparchus,  according  to  a  Platonic 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  sent  out  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  to  bring 
Anacreon  to  Athens ;  and  here  Anacreon  found  several  other  poets,  who 
had  then  come  to  Athens  in  onler  to  adorn  the  festivals  of  the  city,  and, 
in  particular,  of  the  royal  family.  Meanwhile  Anacreon  devoted  his 
muse  to  other  distinguished  families  in  Athens ;  among  others  he  is 
supposed  to  have  loved  the  young  Critias,  the  son  of  Dropides,  and  to 
have  extolled  this  house  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Athens  t.  At 
this  time  the  fame  of  Anacreon  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest 

*  In  Strabo  xiv.  p.  644.  A  fra^ent  in  Schol.  Odygs.  viii.  293.  (fragment  132. 
•d.  Bergk,)  also  refers  to  the  Sintians  in  Thrace^  as  likewise  does  an  epi|Fram  of 
Anacreon  (AnthoL  Pftlat  riii.  226)  to  a  brare  warrior^  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence 
of  his  native  city  Abdera. 

t  Plato>  Charmid.  p.  157  E.  SchoL  i&chyl.  Prom.  128.  This  Critias  was  at  that 
time  (Olymp.  64)  about  sixteen  years  old ;  for  he  was  bom  in  Olymp.  60  ;  and  this 
agrees  with  the  fact,  that  his  gprandson  Critias,  the  statesman,  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens,  was,  accordiug  to  Plato  Tim.  p.  216,  eight^r  years  younger  than 
his  grandfather.  Consequently,  the  birth  of  the  younger  Critias  falls  in  Olymp. 
80,  which  afprees  perfectly  with  the  recorded  events  of  his  life.  The  Critias  bom  m 
01}'mp.  60,  IS  however  called  a  sun  of  the  Dropides,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  Sulon,  and  to  have  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  Archon  in  Olymp.  46.  4. 
B.  c.  593.  It  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  these  chronological  difficulties,  ex- 
cept by  distinguishing  this  Dropides,  and  his  sou  Critias,  to  whom  Solon's  verses 
refer  (EiVt^ivM  K^^Wif  iru^^irft;^*  w-ut^os  Amvuv,  &c.),  from  the  Dropides  and  Critiaa 
in  Anacreon's  time.  Upon  this  supposition  the  dates  of  the  persons  of  this  family 
would  stand  thus :  Dropides,  bora  about  Olymp.  36  ;  Critias  irvf^i^Ji  Olymp.  44  ; 
Dropides.  the  grandson,  Olymp  52  ;  Critias,  the  graod8on,Olymp.  60  ;  Calliescbnis, 
Olymp.  70  }  Critias  the  tyrant,  Olymp.  80. 
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point ;  he  most  also  hate  been  advanced  in  years,  as  his  name  was, 
among  the  ancients,  always  connected  with  the  idea  of  an  old  man, 
whose  (Bcrey  hairs  did  not  interfere  with  his  gaiety  and  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure. It  is,  indeed,  stated,  that  Anacreon  was  still  alive  at  the  rev^t  of 
the  lonians,  caused  by  Histiaeus,  and  that  being  driven  from  Teos,  he 
took  refuge  in  Abdera  *.  But  as  this  event  happened  in  Olympiad  71. 8. 
B.  c.  494,  about  35  years  after  Anacreon's  remdence  with  Pblycrates, 
the  statement  must  be  incorrect ;  and  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
confusion  between  the  subjugation  of  the  lonians  by  Cyrus,  and  the 
suppression  of  their  revolt  under  Darius.  From  an  inscription  for  the 
tomb  of  Anacreon  in  Teos,  attributed  to  Simonides  t,  it  is  inferred  that  he 
returned  in  his  old  age  to  Teos,  which  had  been  again  peopled  under 
the  Persian  government.  But  the  monuments  which  were  erected  to 
celebrated  men  in  their  own  country  were  oflen  merely  cenotaphs;  and 
this  epitaph  may  perhaps,  like  many  others  bearing  the  name  of  Simo- 
nides, have  been  composed  centuries  a^r  the  time  of  that  poet  {.  It  is 
probable  that  Anacreon,  when  he  had  once  become  known  as  the 
welcome  guest  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  men  of  Greece,  and 
when  his  social  qualities  had  acquired  general  fame,  was  courted  and 
invited  by  princes  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  intimated  in  an  epigram 
that  he  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Aleuads,  the  ruling  family  in 
Thessaly,  who  at  that  time  added  great  zeal  for  art  and  literature  to  the 
hospitable  and  convivial  qualities  of  their  nation.  This  epigram  refers 
to  a  votive  offering  of  the  Thessalian  prince  Echecratides,  doubtless  the 
person  whose  son  Orestes,  in  Olympiad  81.  2.  b.  c.  454,  applied  to  the 
Athenians  to  reinstate  him  in  the  government  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father  §. 

§  12.  Anacreon  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  poetical 
fame  in  his  native  town  of  Teos ;  but  the  most  productive  period  of  his 
poetry  was  during  his  residence  in  Samos.  The  whole  of  Anacreon's 
poetry  (pays  the  geographer  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  the  history  of 
Samos)  is  filled  with  allusions  to  Polycrates.  His  poems,  therefore, 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  careless  outpourings  of  a  mind  in  the 
stillness  of  retirement,  but  as  the  work  of  a  person  living  in  the  midst  of 
the  splendour  of  the  Samian  tyrant.  Accordingly,  his  notions  of  a  life  of 
enjoyment  are  not  formed  on  the  Greek  model,  but  on  the  luxurious  man-* 
ners  of  the  Lydians||,  introduced  by  Polycrates  into  his  court.  The 
beautiful  youths,  who  play  a  principal  part  in  the  genuine  poems  of 
Anacreon,  are  not  individuals  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  their  con- 
temporaries by  the  poet,  but  young  men  chosen  for  their  beauty,  whom 

*  In  Suidai  ia  v.  'anui^Uv,  TUi . 
•f  Aothol.  Pal.  vii.  25.  fntgin.  52.  ed.  GuMfbrd. 

}  The  fragment  Ah^irain  trmr^i^*  W$^»umt  (SchoU  Harl.  Od.  M.  313,  fiagm.  33. 
Bergk.)  apiiean  to  refei  to  a  journey  to  this  country. 
$  Cumpare  Anthol.  Pal.  vi.  142,  with  Thucyd.  MIL 
II  n  tm  Ayl£t  r^  fn* 
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Pol)cratcb  kept  about  his  ^ktsom,  and  of  whom  some  had  bt'eii  procured 
fVom  a  distance;  as,  for  example,  Smerdies,  from  the  country  of  the 
Thracian  Cioonians.  Some  of  these  youths  enlivened  the  meals  of  Po- 
lycimles  by  music ;  as  Bathyllus,  whose  flute-playing  and  Ionic  singing 
are  extoHed  by  a  later  rhetorician,  and  of  whom  a  hronse  statue  was 
shown  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samoa,  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  a 
player  <m  the  cithara ;  but  which,  according  to  the  description  of  Apu* 
leius,  appears  to  have  been  only  an  Apollo  Citharoedus,  in  the  ancient 
style.  Other  youths  were  perhaps  more  distinguished  as  dancers. 
Anacreon  ofiers  his  homage  to  all  these  youths,  and  divides  his  afiection 
and  admiration  between  Smerdies  with  the  flowing  locks,  Cleobulus 
with  the  beautiful  eyes,  the  bright  and  playful  Lycaspis,  the  charming 
Megistes,  Bathyllus,  Simalus,  and  doubtless  many  others  whose  names 
have  not  been  preserved.  He  wishes  them  to  sport  with  him  in  drunlcen 
merriment  * ;  and  if  the  youth  will  take  no  part  in  his  joy,  he  threatens 
to  fly  upon  light  wings  up  to  Olympus,  there  to  make  his  complaints, 
and  to  induce  Eros  to  chastise  him  for  his  scorn  f.  Or  he  implores  Diony<* 
sus,  the  god  with  whom  Eros,  and  the  dark-eyed  nymphs,  and  the  purple 
Aphrodite,  play,— to  turn  Cleobulus,  by  the  aid  of  wine,  to  the  love  of 
Anacreon  I,  Or  he  laments,  in  verses  full  of  careless  grace,  that  the 
fair  Bathyllus  favours  him  so  little  §.  He  knows  that  his  head  and  temples 
are  grey ;  but  he  hopes  to  obtain .  the  affection  of  the  youths  by  his 
pleasing  song  and  speech  ||.  In  short,  he  pays  his  homage  to  Uiese 
youths,  in  language  combining  passion  and  pUyfiilness. 

§  13.  Anacreon,  however,  did  not  on  this  account  withhold  his  admi- 
ration from  female  beauty.  **  Again  (he  says,  in  an  extant  fragment) 
golden-haired  Eros  strikes  me  with  a  purple  ball,  and  challenges  me  to 
sport  and  play  with  a  maiden  with  many-coloured  sandals.  But  she,  a 
native  of  the  well-built  Lesbos  %y  despises  my  grey  hairs,  and  prefers  an- 
other man."  His  amatory  poetry  chiefly  consists  of  complaints  of  the 
indifference  of  women  to  his  love ;  which,  however,  are  expressed  in  so 
light  and  playful  a  manner,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  proceed  from  ge- 
nuine regret.  Thus,  in  the  beautiiiil  ode,  imitated  in  many  places  by 
Horace  ** :  '*  Thracian  filly,  why  do  you  look  at  me  askance,  and  avoid 
me  without  pity,  and  will  not  allow  me  any  skill  in  my  art?  Know,  then, 
that  I  could  soon  find  means  of  curbing  your  spirit,  and,  holding  the 

*  AnAcreon  hai  a  peculiar  term  to  express  this  idea,  tik.  iifimv  or  ^yfnfiif.  One  of 
the  amusements  of  this  kind  of  life  is  gombling,  of  which  the  fragment  in  Schol. 
Horn.  II.  xxiii.  S8,  fragment  44.  Bergk.  speaks :  **  Dice  are  the  vehement  passion 
and  the  conflict  of  Eros." 

t  Fragra.  in  HephsBst.  p.  52.  (22.  Bergk.)»  explained  by  Julian  Epist,  18| 
p  386.  B. 

t  Fragm.  in  Dio  Ghrysost.  Or.  II.  p.  31>  fr.  2.  Bergk. 

\  Horat.  £p.  xiv.  9.  to, 

II  Fragm.  in  Maxim.  Tvr.  viii.  p.  96,  fr.  42.  Berek. 

%  III  Athen.  xiiL  p.  599.  G.  fr.  15.  Berek.  Tnat  it  does  not  refer  to  Sappho  is 
proTed  by  the  dates  of  her  lifetime,  and  of  that  of  Anacreon. 

**  In  Heraclid.  AUegor.  Horn.  p.  16.  ed.  Schow.  fr.  79.  Bergk. 
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reins,  could  guide  you  in  the  course  round  the  goal.  Still  you  wander 
•bout  the  pastures,  and  bound  lightly  round  them,  for  there  has  been 
no  dexterous  hand  to  tame  you."  But  such  loves  as  these  are  far  dif- 
ferent from  tiie  deep  f^eriousness  with  which  Sappho  confesses  her  pas- 
sion, and  they  can  only  be  judged  by  those  relations  between  the  sexes 
which  were  universally  established  among  the  lonians  at  that  time.  In 
the  Ionic  states  of  Asia  Minor,  as  at  Athens,  a  freeborn  maiden  was 
brought  up  within  the  strict  limits  of  the  family  circle,  and  was  never 
allowed  to  enter  the  society  of  men.  Thence  it  happened  that  a  separate 
dass  of  women  devoted  themselves  to  all  those  arts  which  qualified 
them  to  enhance  the  charm  of  social  life — the  Hetserie,  most  of  them 
foreigners  or  freed  women,  without  the  civic  rights  which  belonged  to 
the  daughter  of  a  citizen,  but  oflen  highly  distinguished  by  the  elegance, 
of  their  demeanor  and  by  their  accomplishments.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, women  are  mentioned  by  Ionic  and  Attic  writers,  as  taking  part 
in  the  feasts  and  symposia  of  the  men,  and  as  receiving  at  their  dwell- 
ing the  salutations  of  the  joyous  band  of  revellers, — the  Comus, — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  Hetasrse.  Even  at  the  time  of  the 
orators  *,  an  Athenian  woman  of  genuine  free  blood  would  have  lost 
the  privileges  of  her  birth,  if  she  had  so  demeaned  herself.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  women  with  whom  Anacreon  offers  to  dance  and  sing, 
and  to  whom,  after  a  plenteous  repast,  he  addresses  a  song  on  the 
Pectis  %  tire  Hetsre,  like  all  those  beauties  whose  charms  are  cele- 
brated by  Horace.  Anacreon  s  most  serious  love  appears  to  have  been 
for  the  '*  fair  Eurjpyle ;"  since  jealousy  of  her  moved  him  to  write  a 
satirical  poem,  in  which  Artemon,  the  favourite  of  Eurypyle,  who  was 
then  passing  an  effeminate  and  luxurious  life,  is  described  in  the  mean 
and  necessitous  condition  in  which  he  had  formerly  lived  \,  Anacreon 
here  shows  a  strength  and  bitterness  of  satirical  expression  resembling 
the  tone  of  Archiloclius;  a  style  which  he  has  successfully  imitated  in 
other  poems.  But  Anacreon  is  content  with  describing  the  n^ere  sur- 
htcCi  that  is,  the  outward  marks  of  disgrace,  the  slavish  attire,  the  low- 
bred demeanor,  the  degrading  treatment  to  which  Artemon  had  been 
exposed  ;  without  (as  it  appears)  touching  upon  the  intrinsic  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  person  attacked.  Thus,  if  we  compare  Anacreon  with 
the  JEoWc  lyric  poets,  he  appears  less  reflective,  and  more  occupied  with 
external  objects.  For  instance,  wine,  the  effects  of  which  are  described 
by  Alcaeus  with  much  depth  of  feeling,  is  only  extolled  by  Anacreon  as 
a  means  of  social  hilarity.  Yet  he  recommends  moderation  in  the  use 
of  it,  and  disapproves  of  the  excessive  carousings  of  the  Scythians, 
which  led  to  riot  and  brawling  §.    The  ancients,  indeed  (probably  with 

*  Demosth.  Neeer,  p.  1352,  Reiske,  and  elsewhere  ;  Is«us  do  Pyrrhi  lltred.p.  30. 
}  14. 

t  In  HephiBtt.  p.  59.  fir.  16.  Bergk, 

I  la  Athen.  xii.  p.  533.  E.  fr.  19.  Bergk. 

\  In  Athen.  x.  p.  427.  A.  fr.  62.  Bergk.    Similarly  Horace  I.  27.  1.  «?• 
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}iisiietX  ooBsidered  the  drunkenness  of  .Anacreon  as  raUiPr  poetical 
than  reaL    In  Anacreon  we  see  plainly  how  the  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race,  -. 
notwithstanding  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  Ionian  manners,  had     ] 
lost  its  energy,  its  warmth  of  moral  feeling,  and  its  power  of  serious  re-   / 
^  flexion,  aud  was  reduced  to  a  light  play  of  pleasing  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments.    So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  poetry  of  Anacreon,  it 
$eems  to  have  had  the  same  character  as  that  attributed  by  Aristotle  to 
the  later  Ionic  school  of  painting  of  Zeuiis,  that  *'  it  had  elegance  of 
design  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  but  was  wanting  in  moral  character 

$  14.  The  Ionic  softness,  and  departure  from  strict  rule,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  poetry  of  Anacreon,  may  also  be  perceived  in  his  versifi- 
cation. His  lang^uage  approached  much  nearer  to  the  style  of  common 
conversation  than  that  of  the  ^olic  lyric  poets,  so  as  frequently  to  seem 
like  prose  embellished  with  ornamental  epithets ;  and  his  rhythm  is  also 
sofler  and  less  bounding  than  that  of  the  iEolians,  and  has  an  easy  and 
graceful  negligence,  which  Horace  has  endeavoured  to  imitate.  Some- 
times he  makes  use  of  logaoedic  metres,  as  in  the  Glyconean  verses,  which 
he  combines  into  strophes,  by  subjoining  a  Pherecratean  verse  to  a 
number  of  Glyconeans.  In  this  metre  he  shows  his  love  for  variety  and 
novelty,  by  mixing  strophes  of  different  lengths  with  several  Glyconean 
verses,  yet  so  as  to  preserve  a  certain  symmetry  in  the  whole  *•  Anacreon 
also,  like  the  £olic  lyric  poets,  sometimes  used  long  choriambic  verses, 
particularly  when  he  intended  to  express  energy  of  feeling,  as  in  the 
poem  against  Artemon,  already  mentioned.  This  metre  also  exhibits  a 
peculiarity  in  the  rhythm  of  the  Ionic  poets,  viz.,  an  alternation  of  dif- 
ferent metres,  producing  a  freer  and  more  varied,  but  also  a  more  care- 
less, flow  of  the  rhythm.  In  the  present  poem  this  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  alternation  of  choriambics  with  iambic  dipodies  f.  The  same  cha- 
racter is  still  more  strongly  shown  in  the  Ionic  metre  (lonici  a  minori) 
which  was  much  used  by  Anacreon.  At  the  same  time  he  changed  its 
expression  (probably  after  the  example  of  the  musician  Olympus)  |,  by 

*  So  in  the  long  fragment  in  Schol.  HepluBtt.  p.  12.S.  fr.  1.  Bergk. 

This  is  followed  by  a  second  strophe,  with  four  glyconeans  and  a  pherecratean ; 
and  both  strophes  together  form  a  larger  whole.  Thiti  hymn  of  Anacreon,  the  only 
composition  of  its  kind  which  is  known,  is  evidently  intended  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Magnesia,  on  the  Maander  and  Lethsus,  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  (ch.  9.  (  4.), 
where  Artemis  was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Leucophryne. 
f  So  that  the  metre  is 

^ocj—   l^oo—   l^ou.     |«£Z«-'- 
I    ^Z^-^   \ 

^0XKk  n  firn  rxwriinf  i»Jt0vtyi  tmf/nx^hy  n^f^^f — 
Two  such  verses  as  these  are  then  followed  by  an  iambic  dimeter,  as  an  epode : 

:  Seech.  12.  ^7. 
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oombiDing  tmo  Ionic  feet,  so  thai  the  last  leng  syUable  of  the  first  fool  wai 
shortened  and  the  first  short  syUaWe  of  the  second  foot  was  kngtheiied; 
hy  which  change  the  second  foot  hecame  a  trodiaic  dipody  •.  By  this 
process,  called  by  the  ancients  t^bendmg.  or  f»/hiclwfi  (Ai'^kXiwc), ths 
metre  obuined  alesa  nnifommand  al  the  same  time  a  softer,  ezpresnoo; 
and  thus,  when  distributed  into  short  verses,  it  became  peculiariy  soited 
to  erotic  poetry.  The  only  traces  of  thw  metre,  before  Anacieon's  time, 
occur  in  two  fragrments  of  Sappho.  Anacreon,  however,  formed  upon 
this  plan  a  great  variety  of  metres,  particularly  the  short  Anacreontic 
verse  (a  dimeter  lonicus),  which  occurs  so  frequently,  both  in  his 
genuine  fragments  and  in  the  later  odes  imitated  from  his  style.  Ana- 
creon used  the  trochaic  and  iambic  verses  in  the  same  manner  as  Archi- 
lochus,  with  whom  he  has  as  much  in  common,  in  the  technical  part  of 
his  poetry,  as  with  the  iEolic  lyric  poets.  The  composition  of  verses  in 
strophes  is  less  frequent  with  Anacreon  than  with  the  Lesbian  poets ; 
and  when  he  forms  strophes,  it  often  happens  that  their  conclusion  is 
not  marked  by  a  verse  diflferent  from  those  that  precede ;  but  the  divi- 
sion is  only  made  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  definite  number  of  short 
verses  (for  example,  four  Ionic  dimeters),  relating  to  a  common 
subject 

§  15.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  treat  of  the  genuine  remains  of  the 
poetry  of  Anacreon,  without  adverting  to  the  collection  of  odes,  preserved 
under  his  name.  Indeed,  these  graceful  little  poems  have  so  much 
influenced  the  notion  formed  of  Anacreon.  that  even  now  the  admiration 
bestowed  upon  him  is  aknost  entirely  founded  upon  these  productions 
of  poets  much  later  than  him  in  date,  and-very  different  from  him  in 
poetical  character.  It  has  long  since  been  proved  that  these  Anacre- 
ontics are  not  the  work  of  Anacreon ;  and  no  further  evidence  of  their 
spuriousness  is  needed  than  the  fact,  that  out  of  about  150  citations  of 
passages  and  expressions  of  Anacreon,  which  occur  in  the  ^  ancient 
writers,  only  one  (and  that  of  recent  date)  refers  to  a  poem  in  this 
collection.  But  their  subject  and  form  furnish  even  stronger  evi- 
dence. The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Anacreon  wrote  his 
poetry  never  appear  in  these  odes.  The  persons  named  in  them  (as, 
for  example,  Bathyllus)  lose  their  individual  reality;  the  truth  and 
vigour  of  life  give  place  to  a  shadowy  and  ideal  existence.  Many  of  the 
common  places  of  poetry,  as  an  old  age  of  pleasure,  the  praise  of 
love  and  wine,  the  power  and  subtlety  of  love,  &c.,  are  unquestion- 
ably treated  in  them  with  an  easy  g^race  and  a  charming  simplicity. 
But  generalities  of  this  kind,  without  any  reference  to  particular  events 
or  persons,  do  not  consist  with  the  character  of  Anacreon's  poetry,  which 
was  drawn  fresh  from  the  life.  Moreover,  the  principal  topics  in  these 
poems  have  an  epigrammatic  and  antithetical  turn  :  the  strength  of  the 
weaker  sex,  the  power  of  little  Eros,  the  happiness  of  dreams,  the 

♦  So  that  au  j^^  \  w«j^  —  U  changed  into  ^'^ /.^  |   Z  <-> • 
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fineslniCBs  tifage,  are  subjects  for  epigrams ;  and  for  epigrams  like  those 
composed  in  the  first  century  before  Christ  (especially  by  Meleager),  and 
not  like  those  of  Simonides.  Throughout  these  odes  love  is  represented 
as  a  little  boy,  who  carries  on  a  sort  of  mischievous  sport  with  mankind ; 
a  conception  unknown  to  ancient  art,  and  closely  akin  to  the  epigram- 
matic sports  which  belong^  to  the  literature  of  a  later  period,  and  to  the 
analogoos  representations  ^of  Cupid  in  works  of  art,  especially  on  gems, 
where  he  appears,  in  various  compositions,  as  a  froward  mischievous 
child.  None  of  these  works  are  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Lysippus 
or  Alexander.  The  Eros  of  the  genuine  Anacreon,  who  ^  strikes  at 
the  poet  with  a  great  hatchet,  like  a  smith,  and  then  bathes  in  the 
wintry  torrent  *,"  is  evidently  a  being  different  both  in  body  and  mind. 
The  language  of  these  odes  is  also  prosaic  and  mean,  and  the  vendfica- 
tion  monotonous,  inartificial,  and  sometimes  faulty  f* 

These  objections  apply  to  the  entire  collection ;  nevertheless,  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  several  odes,  some  of  which  are  excellent 
in  their  way,  and  highly  pleasing  firom  their  simplicity  | ;  while  others 
are  feeble  in  their  conception  and  barbarous  in  their  language  and 
versification.  The  former  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  the  Alexandrian 
period ;  in  which  (notwithstanding  its  refined  civilization)  some  poets 
attempted  to  express  the  simplicity  of  chilHiAh  dispositions^  as  appears 
from  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  Those  of  inferior  stamp  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  later  period  of  declining  paganism,  and  to  uncultivated  writers, 
who  Imitated  a  hackneyed  style  of  poetical  composition.  However,  many 
even  of  the  better  Anacreontics  may  have  been  written  at  as  late  a  period 
as  that  of  the  national  migrations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
century  which  produced  the  epic  poetry  of  Nonnus,  and  so  many  inge- 
nious and  well-expressed  epigrams,  possessed  sufficient  talent  and  know- 
ledge for  Anacreontics  of  this  kind. 

§  16.  With  Anacreon  ceased  the  species  of  lyric  poetry,  in  which  he 
excelled :  indeed  he  stands  alone  in  it,  and  the  tender  soilness  of  his 
song  was  drowned  by  the  louder  tones  of  the  choral  poetry.  The  poem 
(or  melos)  destined  to  be  sung  by  a  single  person,  never,  among  the 
Greeks,  acquired  so  much  extent  as  ii  has  since  attained  in  the  modern 
English  and  German  poetry.  By  modern  poets  it  has  been  used  as 
the  vehicle  for  expressing  almost  every  variety  of  thought  and  feeling. 
The  ancients,  however,  drew  a  more  precise  distinction  between  the 

*  Fragm.  in  Hephsst.  p.  68.  Gaii.  fr.  45.  Bergk. 

I  The  prevuling  metre  in  these  Auacxeoutics  o.o-.u_o  (a  dimeter 
iambic  catalectic)  does  not  occur  in  the  fragments,  except  in  Hephoit  p.  30,  Schul. 
Arittuph.  Plut.  302.  (fr.  92.  Bergk.)  The  verses  there  quoted  are  imitated  in 
one  of  the  Anacreontics,  od«  38.  Hephnstion  calls  this  metre,  the  "  so  called 

X  One  of  the  best,  viz.  Anacreon's  advice  to  the  toteutes,  who  is  to  make  him  a 
cup,  (No.  17  in  the  collection,)  is  cited  by  Gellius  N.  A  sis.  9,  as  a  work  of  Ana^ 
rreou  himself ;  but  it  has  completely  the  tone  and  character  of  the  common  Ana* 
creontics. 
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di£ferenl  feelingB  to  be  expressed  in  diflerent  fbmui  of  poetiy ;  and  re- 
eenred  the  .fioUc  melos  for  lively  emotions  of  tbe  mind  in  joy  or  sorrour, 
or  for  impassioned  overflowinga  of  an  opprcmed  heart.  Anacreon's 
poetry  contains  rather  the  play  of  a  graceful  imagination  than  deep 
emotion ;  and  among  the  other  Ghfeeka  there  is  no  instance  of  the  em- 
ployment of  lyric  poetry  for  the  expression  of  strong  feeling:  so  that 
this  kind  of  poetry  was  confined  to  a  short  period  of  time,  and  to  asmaU 
portion  of  the  Greek  territory.  One  kind  of  lyrid  poems  nearly  re- 
sembling the  .£olic,  waa,  however^  cultivated  in  the  whole  of  Greece, 
and  especially  at  Athens,  viz.,  the  ScoUon» 

Scolia  were  songs,  which  were  sung  at  social  meals  during  drinking, 
when  the  spirit  was  raised  by  wine  and  conversation  to  a  lyrical  pitch. 
But  this  term  was  not  applied  to  all  drinking  songs.  The  scolkm 
was  a  pirticular  kind  of  drinking  song,  and  is  distinguished  from 
other  parctnia.  It  was  only  sung  by  particular  guests,  who  were 
skilled  in  music  and  poetry ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  lyre,  or  a  sprig 
of  myrtle,  was  handed  round  the  table,  and  presented  to  any  one  who 
possessed  the  power  of  amusing  the  company  with  a  beautiful  song,  or 
even  a  good  sentence  in  the  lyric  form.  This  custom  really  existed  * ; 
although  the  notion  that  the  name  of  the  song  arose  from  its  irregular 
course  round  the  table  (4m\i6yy  crooked)  is  not  probable.  It  is 
much  more  likely  (according  to  the  qiinion  of  other  ancient  writers), 
that  in  the  melody,  to  which  the  scolia  were  sung,  certain  liberties 
and  irregularities  were  permitted,  by  which  the  extempore  execution 
of  the  song  was  facilitated ;  and  that  on  this  account  the  song  was 
said  to  be  bent.  Tbe  rhythms  of  the  extant  scolia  are  very  various, 
though,  on  the  whole,  they  resemble  those  of  the  ^olic  lyric  poetry ; 
only  that  the  course  of  the  strophes  is  broken  by  an  accelerated 
rhythm,  and  is  in  general  more  animated  t.  The .  Lesbians  were 
the  principal  composers  of  Scolia.  Terpander,  who  (according  to 
Pindar)  invented  this  kind  of  song,  was  folbwed  by  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho,  and  afterwards  by  Anacreon  and  Praxilla  of  Sicyon  J  ;  besides 
many  others  celebrated  for  choral  poetry,  as  Simonides  and  Pindar. 

^  •  S«6  particularly  the  scene  described  in  Aristoph.  Vetp.  1219.  «o.  where  the 
Scdion  in  caoght  up  from  one  by  the  other. 

f  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  apt  and  eleeant  metre,  which  occum  in  eight 
Scoha  Tone  of  them  the  Harmodiui),  and  of  wMch  there  is  a  comic  imitetion  in 
Aristopli.  Sccl.  938. 

—  ^Jloo  —  O  —  O  —  o 

—  ^^OO  —  O  —  O— u 

^oo— o—  I  J^UO  — u^ 

"l'*™  handeeasylUbles  begin  with  a  composed  and  feeble  tone ;  but  a  more 
rapid  rhythm  is  introduced  by  the  anapcstic  bc^^inning  of  the  third  verse :  and  the 
two  expressions  are  reconciled  by  the  lonoBdic  members  In  the  last  verse. 

I  Praxilla  (who^  according  to  Kusvlntis^  flourished  in  Olymp.  81.  2,  b.  c.  451 . 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  composer  of  odes  of  an  erotic  character)  is  stated  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Scolion  'T***  frrnvr}  xiiff  which  was  in  the  irmMivim  nfmliJJms.  (Schol. 
Rav.  in  Aristoph.  Thesm.  528),  and  of  the  Scolion,  Ov«  Urtf  ix»»iri*;r«i»,  (Schol. 
Vesp,  1279.  [1232.1) 
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We  will  not  hiclade  in  this  number  the  seven  wise  men ;  for  although 
DiogencM  Laertiaay  the  historian  of  ancient  philosophy,  cites  popular 
verses  of  Thales,  Solon,  Chilon,  Pittacus,  and  Bias,  which  are  some- 
what in  the  style  of  scolia  * ;  yet  the  genuineness  of  these  sententious 
■ongs  is  very  questionable.  With  respect  to  language  and  metre,  they 
all  appear  formed  upon  the  same  model ;  so  that  we  must  suppose  the 
seven  wise  men  to  have  agreed  to  write  in  an  uniform  style,  and  more* 
over  in  a  kind  of  rhythm  which  did  not  become  common  until  the  time 
of  the  tragedians  t-  Nevertheless  they  appear,  in.  substance,  to  be  as 
early  as  the  age  to  which  they  are  assigned,  as  their  tone  has  a  great 
resembianoe  to  that  of  the  scolia  in  the  .£olic  manner.  For  example, 
one  of  the  latter  contains  these  thoughts :  *'  Would  that  we  could  open 
the  heart  of  every  man,  and  ascertain  his  true  character ;  then  close  it 
again,  and  live  with  him  sincerely  as  a  friend ; "  the  soolion,  in  Doric 
rhythms,  ascribed  to  Chilon,  has  a  similar  tone :  **  Gold  is  rubbed  on  the 
touchstone,  and  thus  tried ;  but  the  minds  of  men  are  tried  by  gold, 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad.''  Hence  it  is  probable  that  these  scolia 
were  framed  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  the  tragedians,  from  traditional 
sayings  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

§17.  Although  scolia  were  mostly  composed  of  moral  maxims  or  of 
short  invocations  to  the  gods,  or  panegyrics  upon  heroes,  there  exist 
two,  of  greater  length  and  interest,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  other* 
wise  known  as  poets.  The  one  beginning,  '*  My  great  wealth  is  my 
spear  and  sword,'*  and  written  by  Hybrias,  a  Cretan,  in  the  Doric 
measure,  expresses  till  the  pride  of  the  dominant  Dorian,  whose  right 
rested  upon  his  arms ;  inasmuch  as  through  them  he  maintained  his 
sway  over  bondmen,  who  were  forced  to  plough  and  gather  in  the 
harvest,  and  press  out  the  grapes  for  him  X,  The  other  beginning, ''  In 
the  myrtle-bough  will  I  bear  my  sword,"  is  the  work  of  an  Atihenian, 
named  Callistratus,  and  was  written  probably  not  long  aAer  the  Persian 
war,  as  it  was  a  favourite  song  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.    1 1  celebrates 

*  Diogenes  generally  introduces  thein  with  some  sach  expression  as  this :  «w»  V 

f  Thtj  are  all  in  Doric  rhythms  (which  consist  of  dactylic  members  and  trochaic 
dipodies),  but  with  an  ithyphallic  (—<->-  o  .  u)  at  the  close.  This  composite  kind 
of  rhythm  never  occurs  m  Pindar,  occurs  only  once  in  Simonides,  but  occurs  regu- 
larly in  the  Doric  choruses  of  Euripides.  The  following  scolion  of  Solon  may  serre 
as  an  example : 

Mn  M^wirrh  iyx*t  ^X"^  n^Vty  ^S^  irfevniir^  ^r^ifwirf , 

f«f  ^ttcf  ytyttffi. 
Also  the  following  one  of  Pittacus : 

DiTTM  y«t^  $yii9  yXSiswm.  ^  wriftmvi  X«X|^  %4}Qifiuth9  ix»y^* 

In  that  of  Thales  (Diog.  Laert.  I.  i.  35,)  the  ithyphalUe  it  be/ifre  the  last  vens. 
:  See  Miiller*s  Dorians,  B.  III.  ch.  4. }  I. 
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the  liberaiora  of  the  Athenian  people,  Hannoditts  and  Arislogriton,  for 
having,  at  the  festival  of  Athene,  slain  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  and  re- 
stored equal  rights  to  the  Athenians ;  for  this  they  lived  for  ever  in  the 
islands  of  the  hlest,  in  community  with  the  most  exalted  bHoes,  and  on 
earth  thdr  fame  was  immortal  *.  This  patriotic  soolion  does  not  indeed 
rest  on  an  historical  foundation  ;  for  it  is  known  from  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  that,  though  Uipparchus,  the  younger  brother  of  the  tyrant, 
was  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  this  act  only  served  lo  make 
the  government  of  Hippias,  the  elder  brother,  more  cruel  and  suspicious; 
and  it  was  Cleomenes  the  Spartan,  who,  three  years  later,  really  drove 
the  Piststratids  from  Athens.  But  the  patriotic  delusion  in  which  the 
scoHon  was  composed  was  universal  at  Athens.  Even  before  the 
Persian  war,  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  had  been  erected, 
as  of  heroes  ;  which  statues,  when  carried  away  by  Xerxes,  were  after- 
wards replaced  by  others.  Supposing  the  mind  of  the  Athenian  poet 
possessed  with  this  belief,  we  cannot  but  sympathize  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  celebrates  his  national  heroes,  and  desires  to  imitate 
their  costume  at  the  Panalhenaic  festival,  when  they  concealed  their 
swords  in  boughs  of  myrtle.  The  simplicity  of  the  thoughts,  and  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  burden,  **  for  they  slew  the  tyrant,*'  is 
quite  in  conformity  with  the  frank  and  open  tone  of  the  scolion  ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  conjecture  that  this  poem  was  a  real  impromptu,  the  pro- 
duct of  a  rapid  and  transient  inspiration  of  its  author. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

f  1.  Connection  of  lyric  poetry  with  choral  tong^:  gradual  rise  of  regular  forms 
from  this  connection.  Pint  itage. — }  2.  Alcman  ;  his  origin  and  date ;  mode  of 
recitation  and  form  of  his  choral  songs. — (  3.  Their  poetical  character.— §  4. 
Stesichorus ;  hereditary  transmission  of  his  poetical  taste ;  his  reformation  of 
the  chorus. — }  5.  SuUjects  and  character  of  hw  poetry.— §  6.  Erotic  and  bucolic 
poetry  of  Stesiehoms.— }  7.  Arion.  The  dithyramb  raised  to  a  legular  choral 
song.  Sectmd  tinge. — }  8.  Lifie  of  Ibycus  ;  his  imitation  of  Stesichorus.—^  9. 
Erotic  tendency  of  his  poetry. — f  10.  Life  of  Simonides.— }  11.  Variety  and 
ingenuity  of  his  poetical  powers.  Comparison  of  his  Epintkia  with  those  of 
Pindar.---^  12.  Characteristics  of  his  style. — $  13.  Lyric  poetry  of  Bacchylides, 
imitated  from  that  of  Simonides. — }  14.  Parties  among  the  lyric  poets ;  rivalry 
of  Lasus,  Timocreon,  and  Pindar  with  Simonides. 

§  1.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  have  been 
already  described,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  JEoVic. 
These  were;  recitation  by  clutnises,  the  artificial  structure  of  long 
89  the  Doric  dialect,  and  its  reference  to  public  affairs,  especially 


IF 


*  These,  and  most  of  the  other  fcolia,  aie  in  Athennus,  xv.  p.  694.  tq. 
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to  tiie  eelefanilioii  of  divine  worahip.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  lyric 
poetry  can  be  traced  to  the  eariiest  times  of  Greece  :  for  (as  has  been 
already  riwwn)  choruses  were  generally  used  in  Greece  before  the  time 
of  Homer ;  although  the  dancers  in  the  ancient  choruses  did  not  also 
sing,  and  therefore  an  exact  correspondence  of  all  their  motions  with  the 
words  of  the  song  was  not  requisite.  At  that  period,  however,  the  joint 
flinging  of  several  persons  was  practised,  who  either  sat,  stood  or 
moved  onwards ;  as  in  paeans  and  hymenaeals ;  sometimes  the  mimic 
movements  of  the  dancer  were  explained  by  the  singing,  which  was 
executed  by  other  persons,  as  in  the  hypordiemes.  And  thus  nearly 
every  variety  of  the  choral  poetry,  which  was  afterwards  so  elaborately 
and  so  brilliantly  developed,  existed,  even  at  that  remote  period,  though 
in  a  mde  and  unfinished  state.  The  production  of  those  polished  forms 
in  which  the  style  of  singing  and  the  movements  of  the  dance  were 
brought  into  perfect  harmony,  coincides  with  the  last  advance  in  musical 
art ;  the  improvements  in  which,  made  by  Terpander,  Olympus,  and 
Thaletas,  have  formed  the  sulgect  of  a  particular  notice. 

Thaletas  is  remarkable  for  having  cultivated  the  art  of  dancing  as 
much  as  that  of  music ;  while  his  rhythms  seem  to  have  been  nearly  as 
various  as  those  aAerwards  empk>yed  in  choral  poetry,  llie  union  of  song 
and  dance,  which  was  transferred  from  the  lyric  to  the  dramatic  choruses  *, 
must  also  have  been  introduced  at  that  time ;  since  the  complicated 
structure  of  the  strophes  and  antistrophes  is  founded,  not  on  singing 
alone,  but  on  the  union  of  that  art  with  dancing.  In  the  first  century 
subsequent  to  the  epoch  of  these  musicians,  choral  poetry  does  not, 
however,  appear  in  its  full  perfection  and  individuality ;  but  approaches 
either  to  the  Lesbian  lyric  poetry,  or  to  the  epos ;  thus  the  line  which 
separated  these  two  kinds  (between  which  the  choral  songs  occupy  a 
middle  place)  gradually  became  more  distinct.  Among  the  lyric  poets 
whom  the  Alexandrians  placed  in  their  canon,  Alcman  and  Stesichorus 
belong  to  this  period  of  progress ;  while  finished  lyric  |)oetry  is  repre- 
sented by  Ibycus,  Simonides  with  his  disciple  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  these  poets  separately  ;  class- 
ing among  the  former  the  dithyrambic  poet  Arion,  and  among  the  latter 
Pindar's  instructor  Lasus,  and  a  few  others  who  have  sufficient  indivi- 
duality of  character  to  distinguish  them  from  the  crowd. 

We  must  first,  however,  notice  the  erroneous  opinion  that  choral 
poetry  existed  among  the  Greeks  in  the  works  of  these  great  poets 
only  ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  eminent 
points  arising  out  of  a  widely  extended  mass ;  as  the  most  perfect  re 
presentatives  of  that  poetical  fervour  which,  at  the  religious  festivals, 
inspired  all  classes.     Choral  dances  were  so  frequent  among  the  Greeks 

•  neixm  fith  ykf  m  altrti  mu  ^  nrnt  «^;^«v»t«,  says  Lucian  de  Saltat.  30,  comparing 
ttie  modern  pautomimic  style  of  dancing  with  the  ancient  lyric  and  dramatic  style. 
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Mi  this  period,  among  the  Dorians  in  particular,  and  were  performed  bj 
the  whole  people,  especially  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  with  such  aidour  and 
enthuiiasm,  that  the  demand  for  songs  to  be  sung  as  an  aoeoBpani- 
ment  to  them  must  have  been  very  gteai.  It  is  true  thai,  ui  mmaj 
places,  even  at  the  great  festivals,  people  contented  themselves  with  the 
old  traditionary  songs,  consisting  of  a  few  simple  verses  in  which  the 
principal  thou^ts  and  fundamental  tone  of  feeling  were  rather  toudied 
than  worked  out.  Thus,  at  the  festival  of  Dionysus,  the  women  of 
Elis  sang,  instead  of  an  elaborate  dithyramb,  the  simple  diUy,  full 
of  antique  symbolic  language  :  '*  Come,  hero  Dionysus,  to  thy  holy  star 
temple,  accompanied  by  the  Graces,  and  rushing  on,  oxen-hoofed ;  holy 
ox!  holy  ox*!** 

At  Olympia  too,  long  before  the  existence  of  Pindar*s  skilfully  com- 
posed Epinikia,  the  little  song  ascribed  to  Archik)chus  "t-  was  sung  in 
honour  of  the  victors  at  the  games.    This  consisted  of  two  iambic  verses ; 

*^  Hail,  Hercules,  victorious  prince,  all  hail ! 
Thyself  and  lolaus,  warriors  bold," 
with  the  burden  '*  Tenella!  victorious  !"  to  which  a  third  verse,  in 
praise  of  the  victor  of  the  moment,  was  probably  added  extempore.     So 
sIho  the  three  Spartan  choruses,  composed  of  old  men,  adults  and  boys, 
sung  at  the  festivals  the  three  iambic  trimeters : 

**  Once  we  were  young,  and  strong  as  other  youths. 

We  are  so  still ;  if  you  list,  try  our  strength. 

We  shall  be  stronger  far  than  all  of  you  t" 
But  fVom  the  time  that  the  Greeks  had  learned  the  charm  of  perfect 
lyric  poetry,  in  which  not  merely  a  single  chord  of  feeling  was  struck  by 
the  pasulng  hand  of  the  bard,  but  an  entire  melody  of  thoughts  and 
sentiments  was  executed,  their  choruses  did  not  persist  in  the  mere 
re|Nitltion  of  verses  like  these ;  songs  were  universally  demanded,  dis- 
tinguished for  a  more  artiflcial  metre,  and  for  an  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  ideas.  Hence  every  considerable  town,  particularly  in  the 
Doric  Peloponnesus,  had  its  poet  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
training  and  execution  of  choruses— in  short  to  the  business,  so  im- 
portant to  the  whole  history  of  Greek  poetry,  of  the  Chorodidascalus. 
How  many  such  choral  poets  there  were,  whose  fame  did  not  extend 
Iwyond  their  native  place,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Pindar, 
while  celebrating  a  pugilist  of  ^gina,  incidentally  mentions  two  lyric 
poets  of  the  same  family,  the  Theandrids,  Timocritus  and  Euphanes. 
Sparta  also  possessed  seven  lyric  poets  besides  Alcman,  in  these  early 
times  (.     There  too,  as  in  other  Doric  states,  women,  even  in  the  time 

•  Plutarch,  Qiuist.  Gnsc  36.  t  Sea  above,  p.  138.  note  f. 

t  Plutarch,  Lyeure.  21.  These  triple  choruses  are  called  r^«;^«^i«  in  Pollux  IV. 
107,  where  the  establiihment  of  them  is  attributed  to  Tyrtaus. 

(  Their  names  are  Spendon,  Dionysodotus.  Xenodamus,  (see  Chap.  xii.  §  11.) 
GiUadas,  Aietuii  Eurytus,  and  Z<irt*z. 
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ofAlcmMi,  eontrilnited  to  t!ie  cultivation  of  poetry;  as,  for  example, 
the  maiden  whom  Alcman  himself  celebrates  iii  these  words*,  **  This 
gift  of  the  sweet  Muses  hath  the  fair-haired  Meg^aiostrata,  favoured 
ainon^  virgfins,  displayed  amoD|^  iis."  From  this  we  see  how  widely 
diffused,  and  how  deeply  roote^i,  were  the  feelin^^  and  the  talent  for  such 
poetical  productions  in  Sparta;  aud  that  Alcman,  with  his  beautiful 
choral  song^,  introduced  nothing  new  into  that  country,  and  only  em- 
ployed, combined  and  perfected  elements  already  existing.  But  neither 
Alcman,  nor  the  somewhat  earlier  Terpaiider,  were  the  first  who 
awakened  this  spirit  among  the  Spartans.  Even  the  latter  found  the 
love  for  arts  of  this  description  already  in  existence,  where,  according 
to  an  extant  verse  of  his,  *'  The  spear  of  the  young  men,  and  the 
clear-sounding  muse,  and  justice  in  the  wide  market-place,  flourish.'* 

§  2.  According  to  a  well  known  and  sufficiently  accr^ited  account, 
Alcman  was  a  Lydian  of  Sardis,  who  grew  up  as  a  slave  in  the  house 
of  Agesidas,  a  Spartan  ;  but  was  emancipated,  and  obtained  rights 
of  citizenship,  though  of  a  suliordinate  kind  f-  A  learned  poet  of 
the  Alexandrian  age,  Alexander  the  iEtolian,  says  of  Alcman,  (or 
rather  makes  him  say  of  himself,)  '*  Sardis,  ancient  home  of  my 
fathers,  had  I  been  reared  within  thy  walls,  I  were  now  a  cymhaU 
bearer  |,or  a  eunuch-dancer  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Mother,  decked 
with  gold,  and  whirling  the  beautiful  tambourine  in  my  hands.  But 
now  I  am  called  Alcman,  and  belong  to  Sparta,  the  city  rich  in  sacred 
tripods;  and  J  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Heliconian  Muses, 
who  have  made  me  greater  than  the  despots  Daskyles  and  Gygefi,'* 
Alcman  however,  in  his  own  poems,  does  not  speak  so  contemptuously 
of  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  but  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  chorus  of 
virgins,  words  wherein  he  himself  is  celebrated  as  being  *'  no  man  of 
rude  unpolished  manners,  no  Thessalian  or  iElolian,  but  sprung  from 
the  lofly  Sardis  §."  This  Lydian  extraction  had  doubtless  an  influence 
on  Alcmau's  style  and  taste  in  music.  The  date  at  which  he  lived  is 
usually  placed  at  so  remote  a  period  as  to  render  it  unintelligible  how 
lyric  poetry  could  have  already  attained  to  such  variety  as  is  to  be 
found  in  his  works.  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  he  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys  ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  he  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  his  childhood  was  contemporary 
with  the  close  of  that  reign.  (Ol.  37.  4.  b.  c.  629.)  Alcman,  in  one 
of  his  poems,  mentioned  the  musician  Polymnastus,  who,  in  his  turn, 

♦  Fragm.  27.  etl.Wt-lckcr. 

t  A'-rortling  to  Suidan  he  was  «<rv  Mir««(,  and  Mvsoa  was  one  of  the  phjia  of 
Sparta,  whi.h  werv  iuunded  un  uiviitU'ns  of  the  city.  I'erhapv,  however,  tlus  state 
moat  only  inirans  that  Alcman  dwelt  in  Mesoa,  where  the  family  of  bit  formej 
m;i8teraiid  subsfqiient  pair  n  may  have  resided. 

I  Ki(9af  in  (•quivii'ent  tu  xs^»«^^,  the  bearer  of  the  dish,  Kt^ftt,  used  in  the  wof 
bhip  of  Cybele.  St-e  the  t-pigram  in  Anthul.  Pul.  VII.  709. 

$  Fraj^m.  1 1.  ed.  We'ckcr,  according  to  Welcker*>  explanation. 
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eonposed  a  poem  tc  Thalelas^  Aecoidia^  to  iIns,  he  mnsi  hmve 
flourished  abool  Ol.  42.  (b.  c.  612X  wluch  s  thft  dmte  aMgned  to  him 
by  aodeot  dtfOBolopists.  Hisinentiooof  the  nland  FilyiuetiMV  the 
Balearic  Uaiidi,  points  lo  this  a^e;  sinee,  aceordiBg  to  Herodotus, 
the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  wne  first  knoim  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  Toyages  of  the  Phocsans,  from  the  35th  Olympiad  downwards ; 
and  then  became  a  subject  of  geographical  knowledge,  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, of  fobuloiis  legends.  Alcman  had  thus  before  him  music  in  that 
maturity  which  it  had  attained,  not  only  by  the  labours  of  Terpaoder, 
bot  also  by  those  of  Thaletas ;  he  lived  at  a  tioie  when  the  Spartens, 
after  the  termination  of  the  Biessenian  wars,  had  full  Idsure  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  life ;  for  their  ambition  was  not 
as  yet  directed  to  distinguishing  themselves  from  the  other  Greeks 
by  rude  unpolished  manners.  Alcman  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  art ;  and  we  find  in  htm  one  of  the  eariiest  examples  of  a 
poet  who  consciously  and  purposely  strove  to  embellish  his  vrorks  with 
new  artistical  forms.  In  the  ode  which  is  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  first,  he  say^  *'  Come,  Muse,  clear-voiced  Muse,  sing  to  the  maidens 
a  melodious  song  in  a  new  fashion  I ;"  and  he  elsewhere  firequently 
mentions  the  originality  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  poetical  forms.  He 
ought  always  to  be  imagined  as  at  the  head  of  a  chorus,  by  means  of 
which,  and  together  with  which,  be  seeks  to  please. 

*'  Arfte,  Muse,"  exclaims  be,  **  Calliope,  daughter  of  Jove,  sing  us 
pleasant  songs,  g^ve  charm  to  the  hymn,  and  grace  to  the  chorus  §.*' 
And  again,  *'  May  my  chorus  please  the  house  of  Zeus,  and  thee, 
oh  lord  H !"  Alcman  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  true  inventor  of 
choral  poetry,  although  others  assign  this  reputation  to  his  predecessor 
Terpander,  or  to  his  successor  Stesichorus.  He  composed  more  espe- 
cially for  choruses  of  viiigins,  as  several  of  the  fragments  quoted  above 
show ;  as  well  as  the  title  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  songs.  Par- 
thenia.  The  word  Parthenia  is,  indeed,  not  always  employed  in  the 
same  sense  ;  but  in  its  proper  technical  signification  it  denotes  choral 
songs  sung  by  virgins,  not  erotic  poems  addressed  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  music  and  the  rhythm  of  these  song^  are  of  a  solemn  and 
lofty  character ;  many  of  those  of  Alcman  and  the  succeeding  lyric 
poets  were  in  the  Doric  harmony.  The  subjects  were  very  various : 
according  to  Proclus,  gods  and  men  were  celebrated  in  them,  and  the 
passage  of  Alcman,  in  which  the  virgins,  with  Homeric  simplicity,  ex- 

*  See  Ch.  xii.  (  9.  f  Steph.  Byi.  in  ntTmS^mu 

LThis  is  the  meanini^  of  fragm.  1.,  which  probalily  ought  to  be  written  and  dis- 
ited  (with  a  glight  alteration)  ag  foUowB : 

Mftir*  &y%t  M£^u  X/y«7«,  trtXvfukU  f*ix§t 

The  first  verse  is  logacsdic,  the  second  iambic. 

}  Fragm. 4.  ||  Fragm. 68. 
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dakii,  ^  Oh  father  Zeus,  were  he  but  my  husband*  !*'  was  doubtless  id 
a  Parthenion.  If  we  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  relation  of  the 
poet  to  bis  chorus,  we  shall  not  find,  at  least  not  invariably,  that  it  as 
yet  possessed  that  character  to  which  Pindar  strictly  adhered.  The 
chorus  was  not  the  mere  organ  of  the  poet,  and  all  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  which  it  gave  utterance,  those  of  the  poet  f.  In  Alcman, 
the  virgins  more  frequently  speak  in  their  own  persons ;  and  many 
Ptetbenia  contain  a  dialogue  between  the  chorus  and  the  poet,  who 
was  ai  the  same  time  the  instructor  and  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  We 
find  sonpietimes  addresses  of  the  chorus  of  virgins  to  the  poet,  such  as 
has  just  been  mentioned ;  sometimes  of  the  poet  to  the  virgins  asso* 
ciated  with  him ;  as  in  that  beautiful  fragment  in  hexameters,  '*  No 
morft  ye  honeyvoiced,  holy-singing  virgins,  no  more  do  my  limbs 
suffice  to  bear  me ;  oh  that  I  were  a  Cerylus,  which  with  the  halcyons 
skims  the  foam  of  the  waves  with  fearless  heart,  the  sea-blue  bird  of 
spring  J!" 

But,  doubtless,  Alcman  composed  anil  directed  other  choruses^ 
siRce  the  Parthenia  were  only  a  part  of  his  poetical  works,  besidas 
which  Hymns  to  the  Gods,  Pieans,  Prosodia§,  Hymeneals^  and  love- 
songs,  are  attributed  to  him.  These  poems  were  generally  recited  or 
represented  by  choruses  of  youths.  The  love-songs  were  probably 
sung  by  a  single  performer  to  the  cithara.  The  clepsiambic  poems, 
oonsisiing  partly  of  singing,  partly  of  common  discourse,  and  fer  which 
a  peculiar  instrument,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  used,  also  occurred 
among  the  works  of  Alcman,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  thein,  as 
well  as  many  other  things,  from  Archilochu8||.  Alcman  blends  the 
sentiments  and  the  style  of  Archilochus,  Terpander,  and  Thaletas,  and, 
perhaps,  even  those  of  the  ^olian  lyric  poets :  hence  his  works  ex- 
hibit a  great  variety  of  metre,  of  dialect,  and  of  general  poetical  tone. 
Stately  hexameters  are  followed  by  the  iambic  and  trochaic  verse  of 
Archilochus,  by  the  ionics  and  cretics  of  Olympus  and  Thaletas,  and  by 
various  sorts  of  logaoedic  rhythms.  His  strophes  consisted  partly  of 
verses  of  different  kinds,  partly  of  repetitions  of  the  same,  as  in  the  ode 
which  opened  with  the  invocation  to  Calliope  above  mentioned  ^.  The 
coDittxk)n  of  two  corresponding  strophes  with  a  third  of  a  different 


*  Sehol.  Horn.  Od.  VI.  244. 

i  There  are  only  a  few  passages  in  Pindar,  in  which  it  has  been  thought  that 
there  was  a  separation  of  ihe  person  of  the  chorus  and  the  poet;  vii.  Pyth.  v,  68. 
(96.)  ix.  98.  (174.)  Nem.  i.  19.  (29.)  vii.  85.  (125.);  and  these  have,  by  an  accu- 
rate interpretation,  been  reduced  to  the  abovementioned  rule. 

X  Fragm.  12.    See  MUUer*s  Dorians,  b.  iv.  ch.  7.  }  11. 

§  il(«r«^,  songs  to  be  sung  during  a  procession  to  a  temple,  before  the  sacrifiee. 

II  Above,  p.  139,  note  t»  with  Aristoxenus  ap.  Ilesych.  in  v.  ¥x*^im^^, 

•T  ftUr'  iy%j  KaXX^ff-M,  iuyart^  Atif.  Dactylic  tetrameters  of  this  kind  were  conw 
bined  into  strophes,  without  hiatus  Und  «y//a6a  ancep*,  that  is,  after  the  manner  of 
systems.  _ 

O  2 


^wyVi'»  flM^pltfi,  with  as  a?i 

MpdNr  MtflMSwl  is  tliewlHiletaBeofike  ] 

it  mt^  tkm  to  be  awaiaoBed  chat  Ae 
•OiyiKlM  irtfie,  wed  m  a  flHrck  (i>,i«  i— ■), 
t#t'ii«ff%  «Mif  M  iWysiliWMcd  to  attack  tbe 
ilVMMna  t ;  i0htmtt  k  wmj  be  coajectiued  that 
imm^,  mA  ewwynwitai  war ><oagi  amflar  to  liByC 
hm  fA  •  repecitioB  of  the  taiae  tort  of  vctk.  TW  i 
a  ««9^^k«  t««  howeirer,  ftiigbt.  There  is  not  a  tiaee 
mafrfiwa  c^pmp'j^ed  b)r  AJerRaa,  nor  n  theie  aoj  similari^  1 
Uffm  Mtt4  «haracter  aad  aoy  of  his  poetry  with  vhicfa  y 
ft  m  true  that  Altmao  freqoeotlj  employed  the  anapcstic 
fiM  in  the  tame  way  a^  Tyiteoi  {,  aod  never  imcoiuKcttd  with  other 
fhythaM.  Tboa  Tjfimwk,  who  was  Alcman's  predeeesBor  by  one  geae- 
ratlMi,  and  whom  «re  have  already  described  as  an  elegiae  poet,  appears 
to  hare  been  the  only  notable  composer  of  Embateria.  Tliese  were 
mnt^  Up  the  flute  io  the  Castorean  measare  by  the  whole  army ;  and,  is 
is  proved  by  a  few  estaot  verses,  contained  simple,  bat  v^oioqs  and 
manly  exhortations  to  bravery.  The  measare  in  which  they  were 
writlen  was  also  called  the  Messenian,  becanse  the  second  Messeniao 
war  had  given  occasion  to  the  composition  of  war-songs  of  pecaliar 
force  and  firrvour, 

(  8,  Alcman  is  generally  regarded  as  the  poet  who  successfully  over- 
came the  difficulties  presented  by  the  rough  and  intractable  dialect  of 
Hparta«  and  invested  it  with  a  certain  grace.  And,  doubtless,  inde- 
pendent of  their  general  Doric  form,  many  Spartan  idioms  are  found 
In  his  poems  f ,  though  by  no  means  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  dialect  ||. 
Alcman*s  language,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  other  poetical  dialects  of 
Oreece,  in  not  representing  a  popular  dialect  in  its  genuine  state,  but 
in  elevating  and  refining  it  by  an  admixture  with  the  language  of  epic 
poetry,  which  may  t>e  regarded  as  the  mother  and  nurse  of  every  variety 
of  poetry  among  the  Greeks. 

We  may  also  observe  that  this  tinge  of  popular  Laconian  idioms  is 
by  no  means  equally  strong  in  all  the  varieties  of  Alcman's  poetry ;  they 

*  II«phaiit.  p.  134.  ed.  Gaiiford. 

t  Ths  miftrieAl  icliolia  to  Eurip.  Hec.  59. 

{  According  to  ths  Latia  metrical  wtiteri,  Serrius  and  Mariui  Vietorinu9,  the 
dinwtsr  hypercatali^ctof,  the  trimeter  catjlecticui,  and  the  tetrameter.  brachy^cata< 
lartot  were  called  Alemanioa  metro.  The  eml>ateria  were  partly  io  the  dimeter 
eatalecticui,  partly  in  the  tetrameter  cataU  cticus. 

4  Ai  r  for  i  (mfXXM  for  imXXtf,  &c.),  tha  rough  termination  ^t  in  fiaKm^t,  rii^/y;. 

II  For  eiample,  not  MmA,  Ti^I«««,  «»««(  (for  M^tuf).  &c. 
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are  OMMi  mfatuidaiii  in  certaiu  fragmeuts  of  a  hearty,  simple  eharader  *, 
in  which  Alcman  depicts  his  own  way  of  life,  liis  eating  and  drinking, 
of  whichy  without  being  absolutely  a  glutton,  he  was  a  great  lover  f* 

But  even  here  we  may  trace  the  admixture  with  tiie  ^olic  character  |, 
which  ancient  grammarians  attribute  to  Alcman.  It  is  explained  l^ 
the  fact  that  Peloponnesus  was  indebted  for  the  first  perfect  specimen 
of  lyric  poetry  to  an  iEolian  of  Lesbos,  Terpander.  In  other  frag« 
meuts  the  dialect  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  epic,  and  has  re- 
tained only  a  faint  tinge  of  Dorism ;  especially  in  all  the  poems  in 
hexameters,  and,  indeed,  wherever  the  poetry  assumes  a  dignified, 
majestic  character  §. 

Alcman  is  one  of  the  poets  whose  image  is  most  eflaced  by  time,  and 
of  whom  we  can  the  least  hope  to  obtain  any  accurate  knowledge.  The 
admiration  awarded  to  him  by  antiquity  is  scarcely  justified  by  the 
extant  remains  of  his  poetry ;  but,  doubtless,  this  is  because  they  are 
extremely  short,  or  are  cited  only  in  illustration  of  trifles.  A  true  and 
lively  conception  of  nature  pervades  the  whole,  elevated  by  that  power 
oi'  quickening  the  inanimate  which  descended  from  remote  antiquity : 
thus,  for  instance,  the  poet  calls  the  dew,  Hersa,  a  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Selene,  of  the  God  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Moon  ||. 

He  is  also  remarkable  for  simple  and  cheerful  views  of  human  life, 
connected  with  an  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  in  whatsoever 
age  or  sex,  especially  for  the  grace  of  virgins,  the  objects  of  Alcman's 
most  ardent  homage.  The  only  evidence  that  his  erotic  poetry  ia 
somewhat  voluptuous  ^  is  to  be  found  iu  the  innocence  and  simplicity 
with  which,  in  the  true  Spartan  fashion,  he  regarded  the  relation 
between  the  sexes.  A  corrupt,  refined  sensuality  neither  belongs  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  nor  to  the  character  of  his  poetry ;  and 
although,  perhaps,  he  is  chiefly  conversant  with  sensual  existence,  yet 
indications  are  not  wanting  of  a  quick  and  profound  conception  of  the 
spiritual  ♦*. 

§  4.  The  second  great  choral  poet,  Stesichorus,  has  so  little  in 
common  with  Alcman,  that  he  can  in  no  respect  be  regarded  as  suo- 

*  Fragm.  24.  28.  , 

I  Especially  in  the  sound  012  for  an  original  ON2,  as  in  ^i^$ifa.  It  appears, 
howevei)  that  the  pure  Doric  form  MH^a  ought  to  be  introduced  everywhere  for 
Uttfm.  In  the  third  person  plural,  Alcman  probably  had,  like  Pindar,  either 
alntrrt  (fr.  73),  or  ivWiv.  The  fl  in  r^dirUUit  »*iti^t^hf,  is  also  ^olic ;  the  pure 
Doric  form  was  xi^«^i)^y,  &c. 

&  As  in  the  beautiful  fragment,  No.  10,  in  Welcker's  collection,  which  contains 
a  description  of  the  repose  of  night 

II  Fr.  47. 

^  ^»«A«rrM,  Archytas  (}  k^nxot)  in  Athen.  xiii.  p.  600.  F. 

««  Alcman  called  the  memory,  the  ftvnf*iiy  by  the  name  ^«r<)«(««ir,  **  that  which 
sees  in  the  mind:"  as  should  be  written  in  Ktym.  Gud,  p.  395t  52.  for  fafiU^tttf, 
*^ari  is  a  well-known  Doric  form  for  f^tvi 


>^  xi-TPOttf   1?  rm 


M  fMfU%  to  p^ifatJBW.     Wc  mm 

Stikmtm  faOStk.  %ktiuhm\m  m  mi  nriicr  a 
ffe  fnm  hmrnyuAed^jml  at  the 
tll»#ig»doyift  cf  lyrie  poccr;  wtfe  onde  by  Tcrpander  (OCpapad 
M.  4.  Ma  ft,  c  ;  acconfia^  to  oclicr%  CX^wpad  97.  bl  c  C33), 
hm  lem  lute  mm  ^mfrmeUd  above  cifrfitj  yean  (la  CX^a^aad  5a.  L 
IMO  a^  c, ;  actfordni^  to  ochm  36.  a.  c  356)  ;  ao  tbift  ha  as^  be  a 
CMMeaipr^farj  tti  the  AfngcoUoe  t jraat  Phalaris  a^aioBt  vImmk  aadbi- 
timm  prn^eet^  be  h  sail  by  Anstocie  to  have  warned  bis  firOov-etiam 
ia  an  iagetnooA  fible  ^,  According  to  coaunoa  tiaditioa,  Siukhotas 
nm  a  aari^  of  Himera,  a  crtj  cootaii.ia^  a  aiixed  popahtina,  balf 
lofvie,  half  Done,  ebe  Htincrzans  haviB^axne  partly  J^raan  tbe  CbalcH 
dtan  coU>fif  Zaade,  partly  from  Sjraoasc  But  at  tbe  time  Slesirhoras 
van  Sora,  Himera  was  bot  jest  fauided,  aad  his  fiuniiy  conkl  hare 
been  nettkd  there  but  a  lew  years.  His  aneestors*  however,  were  aci- 
tber  Zaoelaeam  nor  Sjracasaiia,  bat  dweh  at  Matanms  or  Metaorus,  i 
city  oo  the  south  of  Italy,  founded  bj  the  Locriansf.  This  circam- 
sta nee  throws  a  yrerj  welcome  light  on  tbe  otherwise  strange  tradition, 
wlueb  Aristotle  {  thougrht  worthy  of  recording,  that  Stesicboms  was  a 
aoo  Iff  Hesiod,  by  a  virgin  named  Ctimene,  of  (Eneon,  a  place  in  tbe 
coontryof  tbe  On>lian  liocrians.  If  we  abstract  from  this  what  belongs 
to  the  anient  mode  of  expression,  wfa'ch  generally  clothes  in  the  simplest 
Ibmw  all  relationships  of  blood,  the  foDowing  will  result  from  the  first 
mentioned  facts.  There  was,  as  we  saw  above  §,  a  line  of  epic  bards  in 
the  style  of  llesiod,who  inhabited  QSneon,  and  the  neighbouring  Nau- 
pactus,  in  tlie  country  of  the  Locrians.  A  family  in  which  a  similar 
practice  of  the  poetical  art  was  hereditary  came  t!i rough  the  colony 
of  Locri  in  Italy,  iti  which  the  Ozolian  Locrians  took  peculiar  interest, 
to  these  |)arts,  and  settled  in  Mataurus.  From  this  family  sprang  Stesi- 
cboms. 

SCesichoriis  lired  at  a  time  when  the  serene  tone  of  the  epos  and  an 
exclusive  devotion  to  a  mythical  subject  no  longer  sufficed  ;  the  predo- 
minant tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  was  towards  lyric  poetry.  He 
himself  was  powerfully  affected  by  this  taste,  and  consecrated  his  life  tti 
the  transplantation  of  all  the  rich  materials,  and  the  mighty  and  imposing 
shafres,  which  hid  hitherto  been  the  exclusive  properly  of  the  epos,  to 
the  choral  pfiem.  His  special  business  was  the  training  and  direction 
of  choruses,  and  he  aiaumed  the  name  of  Stesichorus^  or  leader  of 
chonisrN,  his  original  name  being  Tisias.     This  occupation  must  have 

*  Abovft.  rh.  %\  i  14. 

f  Hit>fU,  Hyn.  In  HdrmyfHf  Xr«r/;^«^«i,  iUva»ft90t  yiff.     See  Klein^  Fragmenta 

J   In  1'riM'lui  iitid  '<*«clxf(i.  ProWg.  to  IIv»iod.  ^  Ch.  8.  }  4. 
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ranauMd  bmnediiary  in  his  family  in  Himera ;  a  younger  Stencborua  of 
Himera  came,  in  Olympiad  73.  1.  fi.  c.  485,  to  Greece  as  a  poet* ;  a 
third  Steaichorus  of  Himera  was  victor  at  Athens,  doubtless  as  chorus* 
leader,  in  Olympiad  102.  3.  B.  c.  370  f.  The  eldest  of  them,  Stesi- 
chorus  Tisias,  made  a  great  change  in  the  artistical  fcMrm  of  the  chorus. 
He  it  was  who  first  broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introduction  of  the  epode, 
difiering  in  measure,  and  by  this  means  made  the  chorus  stand  still  {. 
During  the  strophe,  the  chorus  moved  in  a  certain  evolution,  which 
again  during  the  antistrophe  was  made  back  to  its  original  station, 
where  it  remained  while  the  epode  was  sung.  The  chorus  of  Stesi- 
chorus  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  combination  of  several  rows  or 
members  of  eight  dancers ;  the  number  eight  appears  indeed  fh>m  various 
traditions  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  consecrated  by  him  §.  The  mu- 
sical accompaniment  was  the  cithara.  The  strophes  of  Stesichorus  were 
of  great  extent,  and  composed  of  difierent  verses,  like  those  of  Pindar, 
though  of  a  simpler  character.  In  many  poems  they  consisted  of  dac- 
tylic series,  which  were  sometimes  broken  shorter,  sometimes  extended 
bnger,  as  it  were  variations  of  the  hexameter.  With  these  Stesichonia 
combined  trochaic  dipodies  ||,  by  which  the  gravity  of  the  dactyls  was 
somewhat  tempered ;  the  metres  used  by  Pindar,  and  generally  for 
all  odes  in  the  Dorian  style  of  music,  thus  arose  Although  Stesichorus 
also  mainly  employed  this  grave  and  solemn  harmony,  yet  he  himself 
mentions  on  one  occasion  the  use  of  the  Phrygian,  which  is  characte- 
rized by  a  deeper  pathos,  and  a  more  passionate  expression  %,  It  appears 
from  this  fragment  that  the  poet  chose,  as  its  metrical  form,  dactylic  sys- 
tems (t.  e,  combinations  of  similar  series  without  any  close  or  break),  to 
which  ponderous  trochees  were  attached  **.  Elsewhere,  Stesichorus  used 
also  anapaests  and  choriambics,  which  correspond  in  their  character  to 
the  dactylic  verses  just  mentioned.  Occasionally,  however,  he  used  the 
lighter  and  rather  pleasing  than  solemn  logaoedic  measure. 

§  5.  As  the  metres  of  Stesichorus  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the 
epos  than  those  of  Alcman,  as  his  dialect  also  is  founded  on  the  epic,  to 

•  Mann.  Par.  ep.  50.  f  Ibid.  ep.  73. 

I  See  several  gprammarians  and  compilers  in  t^<«  ^nKt^i^}  or  OvK  r^/«  Zrifri;^«(«« 

(  Several  grammarians  at  the  explanation  of  ifafrm  imni, 

\\  Z  <^  —  S^>    Several  verses  of  greater  or  less  length,  formed  of  dipodies  of  this 
kind,  are  called  by  the  grammarians  Stesichorean  verses. 
^  Fragm.  12.  Mus.  Grit.  Cantab.  Fasc.  VI.  Fragm.  39.  ed.  Klein : 

Stesicborus,  also,  according  to  Plutarch,  used  the  k^rtt  yfifAtt  which  had  been 
set  by  Olympus  in  the  Phrygian  k^fMvla ;  above,  rh.  12.  }  7. 


I 


*w»»Ti?r  ^m:  vwmi!-  ir  tic  Tt^-^f^ 
«i*AM»  M^riTT  ir  tien  •>'-i*  mmnvcs  nmi  He  ^kjc  jl^vjr  c>de  of 
•&*f»n;«»  v^f  vn  3el  iiis  ?san?»i  nrcrauirt  lumLiurf  via  tke 
-AAfi  4^  «i.n.  riui.  mit  i«np'  mn  0  iuf  -rziECTani  ggMiB«  :^  u^ 
rrrmr  tf  tus^  wfssl,  Og  <ia  T^nn-r  .  ^^  la  *1m3Kx3ka:\  vtea,  ■ 
tu»    «fiiif^  -^  '**yirt;Tia    Sgi^-iiis   ^^iscae'r      "Hm.    aiokiac   viofk  CNcRS 

t*^  t^  '3tt  ^tarmsnu.  rf  Einin  \^ium  vsjw.t.".  T<  .isarifr  cf  thr 
a«ffw»  '^!iit/t-T(t>.  mi  !i»  ^oiri  ir  OiEfOs  -^^^ttf-T-^iaX  O^rr  ■;- 
tSMtu    mn%/aat  wc^  ia^a   !■  it*^   ^p^iq.  Acssms^  ^^^  ^  \aksa^  dfatri- 

tow  t^irfiis  7^e^«»  rTj«6»"Wt^  :  iS»  ^ii-inf  ^  if  ok  O^soouu  boar 

•It^dk,  ffwa  dbe  fe>  »e  kar^^r  cc  ^l  <nfzs  ••*  '5a-i«  t*«3fi  c^zbe  trjdi- 
iMetl  t(/'.oe»  <if  CsKJSBssv  wr±  -wrid::  i^at  cf  Eszrrra  -cl*  iz-cmc^en. 
A  <|eiM(jm  bere  WTse*.  br:w  ctme  «ch:  j^VVrt*  ^tr-ii  Se  r-ea:ed  in  a 
lyfif*  l^jfin,  ft  M  naiitH>:«(  iii  tie«  roecss  oozji  n:t  hi^e  !i*£  tbt  pw- 
f^:^  r^00t,  fhft  TitVi  ac^  <?ifci«  rescrrtticc!"*  12  <bxt  aT  *^  chxncte- 
fUti^  *M  d«r  r^i^  To  coBMCt  wTth  rbwe  qciEties  tiie  icoMnpaa-inenl 
//f  fMrnr^  v^i«^3«!;«  Mvl  inttnusenrii,  a  varied  rhnhmical  sirocture,  mud 
#Vi^*f  4^tit^.inXi  wr>»iW  h*Ye  feeowH  fo  the  Greeks,  wrtb  ihelr  6iie  sense 
f4  U'4tttt^my  unA  f/m^rnhj^  a  mocitTocs  misjoinder.  There  irc5t,  tbere- 
ftffir^  hif%0^,  f^^rri  ^ffn^htng^  whidi  ickdoced  Stesicfaonis,  or  h-s  fe!low 
t4rt/j^m,  Uf  f«lM;  M  initrtitt  in  these  heroes  and  their  explo't*.  Thns  in 
yth'Uf  nil  IImj  myiii/fUpfpad  narratiTes  have  reference  to  srroe  lecent 
i>^itt$l  1,  it$  Hu^nifuffw^  UtmevtT^  the  mnhical  subject  roust  have  been 
if¥ki0t\  Mt  ((f^'ftUf  krn^h^  %t^  have  occup'ed  nearly  the  entiie  poem; 
i9\Sttff¥iii>tf  flur  fiiMnirft  ifdit^na  ]ttt('m%  woald  not  have  been  like  those  of 
#  \tU'  rjfm\ftt^MUmn.  (hm  </f  th^m,  the  Oreiiteia,  was  so  long,  that  it  was 
(ii^hM  itii4$  Iwtt  ^Mfffkn  \  %n^  it  contained  %o  much  mythical  matter,  that 
\ss  Wm  WSm  iMbl*',  a  wrll  krHiwn  andrnt  I>as-re1ief,  the  destruction  of 
'I'Mry  In  ^¥\\f9iMf\s\¥i\  \\\  M  niirritHT  of  scenes  from  this  poem.  The  roost 
I^miImJ^  «»ii|»|m«iifloMt  tlMfrrforr,  \%  that  these  pwms  were  intended  to  be 
ir|»rM«iKiil«'il  Hi  llii*  ifiirrditiry  fificrinces  and  feHiivals,  which  were  fre- 

<  1»   M    'i    flMO  \    Helow.ih.  15.  ^  1. 
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quenily  celebrated  in  Magna  Graicia  to  the  Greek  heroes,  especially  to 
those  of  the  Trojan  cycle  *. 

The  entire  tone  in  which  Stcsichorus  treated  these  mythic  narratives 
was  also  quite  different  from  the  epic.  It  is  evident  from  the  fragments 
that  he  dwelt  upon  a  few  brilliant  adventures,  in  which  the  force  and 
the  glory  of  the  heroes  was,  as  it  were,  concentrated ;  and  that  he  gave 
the  reins  to  his  fancy.  Thus,  in  an  extant  fragment,  Hercules  is  de- 
scribed as  returning  to  the  god  of  the  sun  (Helios),  on  the  goblet  on 
which  he  had  swum  to  the  island  of  Geryoneus ;  '^  Helios,  the  Hype- 
riouid,  stepped  into  the  golden  goblet,  in  order  to  go,  over  the  ocean,  to 
the  sacred  depths  of  the  dark  night  to  his  mother,  and  wife,  and  dear 
children ;  while  the  son  of  Zeus  (Hercules)  entered  into  the  laurel 
flrrovef."  In  another,  the  dream  of  Clytaemnestra,  iti  the  night  before 
she  was  killed,  is  described :  *^  A  serpent  seemed  to  approach  her,  its 
crest  covered  with  blood ;  but,  of  a  sudden,  the  king  of  Pleisthenes  race 
(Agamemnon)  came  out  of  it  {."  In  general,  a  lyric  poet  like  Siesi- 
chorus  was  more  inclined  than  an  epic  poet  to  alter  the  current  legend  ; 
since  his  object  was  not  so  much  mere  narration,  as  the  praise  of  indi- 
vidual heroes,  and  the  mythus  was  always  introduced  with  a  view  to  its 
application.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
story,  celebrated  in  antiquity,  of  Stcsichorus  having,  in  a  poem  (pro- 
bably the  destruction  of  Troy),  attributed  all  the  suflf  rings  of  the  Trojan 
war  to  Helen  § ;  but  the  deified  heroine  having,  as  it  was  supposed, 
deprived  him  of  his  sight,  as  a  punishment  for  tiiis  insult,  he  composed 
his  famous  Palinodia,  in  which  he  sai<l  that  the  Helen  who  had  been 
seen  in  Troy,  and  for  whom  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  during 
so  many  years,  was  a  mere  shadow  (^(patrfioy  ei^uXov)  ;  while  the  true 
Helen  had  never  embarked  from  Greece.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  pure  invention  ;  there  were  in  Laconia  popular  legends 
of  Helen's  having  appeared  as  a  shade  long  after  her  death  ||,  like  her 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Stesichorus  may 
have  met  with  some  similar  story.  Stesichorus  simply  conceived  Helen 
to  have  remained  in  Greece;  he  did  not  suppose  her  to  have  gone  to 
Egypt  f. 

•  Thus  in  Tarentum  Uayio'fict  were  offered  to  the  Atrids,  Tydids,  Alcidg, 
Laertiads  (Pseud-Aristut.  Mirab.  Ausc.  114);  in  Metapoutum  to  the  Nelids 
(Strabo  VI.  p.  263,)  &e. 

t  Fragm.  3.(10.  ed.  Klein). 

X  Fragm.  inc.  I.  (43.  Klein).  Thit»  fragment  too  is  in  a  lyric  metre,  and  ought 
not  to  be  forced  into  an  eleg  ac  distich. 

§  Hence  in  the  Iliac  table.  Menelaus  is  represented  as  attempting  to  stab  Helen 
whom  he  has  just  recovered ;  while  she  flies  for  protection  to  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite. 

i;  Herod.  VI.  61. 

^  Others  sm>po  ed  tliat  Proteus,  tlie  marine  demigod  skilled  in  metamorphoses, 
went  to  the  inland  of  Pharos,  and  there  formed  a  false  Helen  with  which  he 
deceived  Paris;  a  vei-sion  of  the  story  which  even  the  ancient  Scholiasts  have  con- 


*^^  feKTOmX    or    TH« 


I  ciicics.  Male  that  H  ( 

^     J  rf  A*  pnow  docAtd  bj  Inn ;  sad  that  Im  oMit 

Mi« nftM^  ^^^  m  Wkmrneu M  ht  ted  iimIimiiI  the  !-«»«■■«—  ^ku 

•ii«t  ••  *»  iiMiBiiiua  buwuu  the  epic  and  lyric 
MrWik 

$  <^  W«  Imi«  anlfwatd  tine  inaarks  to  the  Umget  }jne  paean  of 
^Mwlioftt»^  «lwfti  im«  wamt  tt»  tbe  epos»  as  H  was  in  tfiese  that  the 
|MK^)m  chaiartcr  ^  hb  p*Ktnr  was  ami  dearly  dl^dajed.  Stcsi- 
rhiw^M.  hoa«««r«  alw  tanywiefl  poeaK  ia  praise  of  the  goda»  espedallj 
fMMaft  a«d  htiMM :  not  ia  aa  epic,  bit  ia  a  Wric  Ibrm.  There  were 
a W  ti\Hk  |wie«M  tNf  ^^ejMhcams^  diftmi^  as  nnidi  as  his  other  prodnc- 
|iiHi«  iKMnihtaHMMThrtepoensaf  the  Lesbians.  They  consisted  of 
K^xtHMtwiw;  a«  the  OnM^  which  deserihcd  the  pme  bnt  unhappy  love 
(OT  a  nmidfNi  of  that  nuae;  and  the  gJUAfaa,  whidi  related  the 
mekadMriy  adveatarea  af  a  Shiiaa  twothv  aad  sister,  whom  a  Corio- 
thiaa  tyiaat  pat  ta  death  ««rt  of  low  far  the  sister,  and  jealousy  of  the 
hMher*.  These  are  ^  eartiest  iaMwren  ia  Greek  literature  of  love- 
atories  f>nnin^  the  Kasis  of  nnnaalic  poetry ;  the  stories  themself es 
pcobahly  hariiut  Wa  demed  Irani  the  tales  with  which  the  inmates  of 
the  Greek  irrosKra  anwRied  theaasehes.  These  stories  (whidi  were 
afterwards  collected  br  Panheaii»»  Platardi,  aad  others)  usually  be- 
longed, not  to  the  purely  mythical  period,  bait  either  to  historical  times, 
or  to  the  transitioa  period  between  iMe  aad  tustocy.  In  this  manner 
the  story  iDToked  the  ordiaary  drcumstaaoes  of  Hfe,  while  extraordi- 
nary situations  could  be  introduced,  serrin^  to  show  the  fiddity  of  the 
lovers.  Of  a  similar  character  was  the  bocolic  poem,  which  Stestchoms 
first  raised  from  a  rude  strain  of  merdy  local  interest,  to  a  dassical 
branch  of  Greek  poetry.  The  fir^t  bucolic  poem  is  said  to  ha^e  been 
song  by  Diomos,  a  cowherd  in  Sidly,  a  country  abounding  in  cattlet* 
The  hero  of  this  pastoral  poetry  was  the  shepherd  Daphnis  (celebrated 
in  Theocritus),  who  had  been  bek>ved  by  a  nymph,  and  deprived  by 
her,  out  of  jealousy,  of  his  sight ;  and  with  whose  laments  all  nature 

toimd^d  with  that  of  8t«ticbonit.    As  this  Pkotens  was  cooTerted  by 


inUtryrti^n  O^n^^t)  into  a  king  of  Umi,  this  kug  was  laid  tohare  taken  delen 
from  HarU,  and  to  have  kept  her  for  Henelaiu.  Thii  was  the  itoiy  which  Hero- 
dotus heard  in  Kgy^t,  IL  1 12.  Euripides,  in  his  Helen,  giTei  quite  a  new  turn  to 
the  lale.     In  thia  play,  the  gods  form  a  false  Helen,  whom  Paris  takes  to  Troy ; 


the  ime  Hslen  is  esrrird  by  Hermes  to  the  Egyptian  kinr  Proteus.  In  this 
maitnur,  Proteus  completely  loses  the  character  which  he  bears  an  the  ancient 
Unrek  nMrthtM  i  but  the  events  tend  to  sitnatioas  which  suited  the  pathetic  tragedy 
wn  wMnpines* 

^^ksnpsre  Strab.  VIU.  p.  347.  D.  with  Pausan.  VII.  5. 6.  The  chief  authority 
^^SSS  loTS-stories  is  the  long  excursus  in  Athensus  on  the  popular  sones  of  the 
^E^IV.p.618.#^,  * 

mtkMwuit,  Kpicharmns  ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  619.    The  song  of  Briphani», 
If^Hi  i  piifmXmi,  appears  to  have  been  of  native  Sicilian  origin. 


L»TKRvn;ni::  of   wciENr  aiiEnct:. 
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sympathised.  This  legend  was  current  in  the  luUive  country  of  Stesi- 
ehorus,  near  the  river  Himeras,  where  Daphnis  is  said  to  have  uttered 
hislameats;  and  near  CephalcBdium,  where  a  atone  resembling  a  man's 
form  was  aaid  to  have  onoe  been  Daphnis.  Himera  was  the  only  one 
among  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  which  lay  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island ;  it  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the  aboriginal  iaha* 
bitaiits,  the  Siculiaiis ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  hero  Daphnis^ 
and  the  original  form  of  the  pastoral  song,  belonged  to  the  Siculian 
peasantry  *. 

From  what  precedes,  it  appears  that  the  poetry  of  Stesichorus  was 
not  employed  in  expressing  his  own  feelings,  or  describing  the  events  ok 
his  own  Iife»  but  that  he  preferred  the  past  to  the  present.  This  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  poems  of  Stesichorus. 
Thus  he  did  not,  like  Sappho,  compose  Epithalamia  having  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  present,  but  he  took  some  of  his  materials  from 
mythology.  The  beautiful  Epithalamium  of  Theocritus  f*  supposed  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  Xiaconian  virgins  before  the  chamber  of  Mene- 
iaus  and  Helen,  is,  in  part,  imitated  from  a  poem  of  Stesichorus. 

§  7.  Thus  much  for  the  peculiarities  of  this  choral  poet,  not  less  re« 
markable  in  himself,  than  as  a  precursor  of  the  perfect  lyric  poetry  of 
Pindar.  Our  information  respecting  Arion  is  far  less  complete  and 
satisfactory ;  yet  the  little  that  we  know  of  him  proves  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  lyric  poetry  in  the  time  of  Aleman  and  Stesichorus.  Arion  was 
the  contemporary  of  Stesichorus ;  he  is  called  the  disciple  of  Aleman, 
and  (according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus)  6ourished  during  the 
reign  of  Periander  at  Corinth,  between  Olymp.  38.  I.  and  48.  4.  (628 
and  5S5  b.  c),  probably  nearejr  the  end  than  the  beginning  of  this 
period.  He  was  a  native  of  Methymna  in  Lesbos ;  a  district  in  which 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  introduced  by  the  Boeotians,  was  celebrated 
with  orgiastic  rites,  and  with  music  Arion  was  chiefly  known  in 
Greece  as  the  perfecter  of  the  dithyramb.  The  dithyramb,  as  a  song 
of  Bacchanalian  festivals,  is  doubtless  of  great  antiquity ;  its  name  is 
too  obscure  to  have  arisen  at  a  late  period  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
probably  originated  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  |. 
Its  character  was  always,  like  that  of  the  worship  to  which  it  belonged, 
impassioned  and  enthusiastic ;  the  extremes  of  feeling,  rapturous  plea- 
sure, and  wild  lamentation,  were  both  expressed  in  it.  Concerning  the 
mode  of  its  representation  we  are  but  iinperfectly  informed.  Archilo- 
chus  says,  that  "  he  is  able,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine,  to 

P  It  appean  from  iClian  V.  H.,  X.  18.  that  the  legend  of  Daphuis  was  giwen  in 
Steiichonis.  not  as  it  is  expanded  in  Theocrit  Id.  I.,  but  as  it  is  touched  upon  in  Id. 
VII.  73.  The  pastoral  legend  of  the  Goathead  Comatas,  who  was  inclosed  in  a  box 
by  the  king's  command,  and  fed  by  a  nwarm  of  bees,  sent  by  the  Muses  (Theocrit 
V 1 1. 78.  *q^  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  btory  embellished  by  Stesichorus. 

t  Id.  XVIII. 

I  Ob  the  formation  of  ^av^aftfi^tj  see  p.  133  note  *. 
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composed  a  poem  to  Thaletas*.  According  to  this,  he  must  have 
flourished  about  01.  42.  (b.  c.  612),  which  is  the  date  assigned  to  him 
by  ancient  chronologists.  His  mention  of  the  island  Pityusse  f  near  the 
Balearic  islands,  points  to  this  age;  since,  according  to  Herodotus, 
the  western  pnrts  of  the  Mediterranean  were  first  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  voyages  of  the  Phocsans,  from  the  35th  Olympiad  downwards ; 
and  then  became  a  subject  of  geographical  knowledge,  not,  as  liereto- 
fore,  of  fabulous  legends.  Alcman  had  thus  before  him  music  in  that 
maturity  which  it  had  attained,  not  only  by  the  labours  of  Terpander, 
but  also  by  those  of  Thaletas ;  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Spartans, 
ajFter  the  termination  of  the  Messenian  wars,  had  full  leisure  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  life  ;  for  their  ambition  was  not 
as  yet  directed  to  distinguishing  themselves  from  the  other  Greeks 
by  rude  unpolished  manners.  Alcman  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  art ;  and  we  find  in  him  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a 
poet  who  consciously  and  purposely  strove  to  embellish  his  works  with 
new  artistical  forms.  In  the  ode  which  is  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  first,  he  saysi,  *'  Come,  Muse,  clear-voiced  Muse,  sing  to  the  maidens 
a  melodious  song  in  a  new  fashion  } ;"  and  he  elsewhere  frequently 
mentions  the  originality  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  poetical  forms.  He 
ought  always  to  be  imagined  as  at  the  head  of  a  chorus,  by  means  of 
which,  and  together  with  which,  he  seeks  to  please. 

*'  Arlle,  Muse,"  exclaims  he,  **  Calliope,  daughter  of  Jove,  sing  us 
pleasant  songs,  give  charm  to  the  hymn,  and  grace  to  the  chorus  §." 
And  again,  ''  May  my  chorus  please  the  house  of  Zeus,  and  thee* 
oh  lord  II !"  Alcman  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  true  inventor  of 
choral  poetry,  although  others  assign  this  reputation  to  his  predecessor 
Terpander,  or  to  his  successor  Stesichorus.  He  composed  more  espe- 
cially for  choruses  of  virgins,  as  several  of  the  fragments  quoted  above 
show ;  as  well  as  the  title  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  songs,  Par- 
thenia.  The  word  Parthenia  is,  indeed,  not  always  employed  in  the 
same  sense  ;  but  in  its  proper  technical  signification  it  denotes  choral 
song^  sung  by  virgins,  not  erotic  poems  addressed  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  music  and  the  rhythm  of  these  song^  are  of  a  solemn  and 
lofty  character ;  many  of  those  of  Alcman  and  the  succeeding  lyric 
poets  were  in  the  Done  harmony.  The  subjects  were  very  various : 
according  to  Produs,  gods  and  men  were  celebrated  in  them,  and  the 
passage  of  Alcman,  in  which  the  virgins,  with  Homeric  simplicity,  ex- 

*  See  Ch.  xii.  (9.  f  Steph.  Byi.  in  nirtwt^mi, 

I  Thii  is  the  meanini;^  of  fragm.  1.,  which  probably  ought  to  be  written  and  dis- 
tributed (with  a  slight  alteration)  at  fullowi : 

MArr*  iyt^  MZ^a  Xiymm^  ir»XyfuX\t  f*(X»t 

The  firit  verse  is  logacBdic,  the  second  iambic 

}  Fragm.  4.  ||  Fragm.  68. 
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**  (Hi  father  Zeus,  were  he  but  my  husband*  !**  was  doubtless  in 
a  PartheniOQ.  If  we  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  relation  of  the 
poet  to  bis  chorus,  we  shall  not  find,  at  least  not  invariably,  that  it  as 
yet  possessed  that  character  to  which  Pindar  strictly  adhered.  The 
ehortis  was  not  the  mere  organ  of  the  poet,  and  all  the  thoughts  and 
feeling!*  to  which  it  gave  utterance,  those  of  the  poet  f.  In  Alcman, 
the  ^rgins  more  frequently  speak  in  their  own  persons ;  and  many 
P^tbenia  contain  a  dialogue  between  the  chorus  and  the  poet,  who 
was  ai  the  same  time  the  instructor  and  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  We 
find  sometimes  addresses  of  the  chorus  of  virgins  to  the  poet,  such  ap 
has  just  been  mentioned ;  sometimes  of  the  poet  to  the  virgins  asso* 
ciated  with  him ;  as  in  that  beautiful  fragment  in  hexameters,  "  No 
more,  ye  honeyvoiced,  holy-singing  virgins,  no  more  do  my  limbs 
suffice  to  bear  me ;  oh  that  I  were  a  Cerylus,  which  with  the  halcyons 
skims  the  foam  of  the  waves  with  fearless  heart,  the  sea-blue  bird  of 
spring  J!" 

But,  doubtless,  Alcman  composed  an«l  directed  other  choruses* 
siBoe  the  Parthenia  were  only  a  part  of  his  poetical  works,  besides 
which  Hymns  to  the  Gods,  Psrans,  Prosodia§,  Hymeneals,  and  love- 
songs,  are  attributed  to  him.  These  poems  were  generally  recited  or 
represented  by  choruses  of  youths.  The  love-songs  were  probably 
sung  by  a  single  performer  to  the  cithara.  The  clepsiambic  poems, 
consisting  partly  of  singing,  partly  of  common  discourse,  and  fer  which 
a  peculiar  instrument,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  used,  also  occurred 
among  the  works  of  Alcman,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  them,  as 
well  as  many  other  things,  from  Archilochu8||.  Alcman  blends  the 
sentiments  and  the  style  d*  Archilochus,  Terpander,  and  Thaletas,  and, 
perhaps,  even  those  of  the  ^olian  lyric  poets :  hence  his  works  ex- 
hibit a  great  variety  of  metre,  of  dialect,  and  of  general  poetical  tone. 
Stately  hexameters  are  followed  by  the  iambic  and  trochaic  verse  of 
Archilochus,  by  the  ionics  and  cretics  of  Olympus  and  Thaletas,  and  by 
various  sorts  of  logacedic  rhythms.  His  strophes  consisted  partly  of 
verses  of  different  kinds,  partly  of  repetitions  of  the  same,  as  in  the  ode 
which  opened  with  the  invocation  to  Calliope  above  mentioned  ^.  The 
coQiitxion  of  two  corresponding  strophes  with  a  third  of  a  different 

♦  Sehol.  Horn.  Od.  VI.  244. 

]  There  are  only  a  few  pasiages  in  Pindar,  in  which  it  has  been  thought  that 
there  was  a  separation  of  the  person  of  the  chorus  and  the  poet;  vis.  Pyth.  v.  68. 
(96.)  ix.  98.  (174.)  Nem.  i.  19.  (-29.)  vii.  85.  (125.);  and  theM  have,  by  an  accu- 
rate interpretation,  been  reduced  to  the  abovementioned  rule. 

X  Fragm.  12.    See  Muller's  Dorians,  b.  iv.  ch.  7.  J  11. 

^  n^ariism,  songs  to  be  sung  during  a  procession  to  a  temple,  before  the  sacrifice. 

II  Above,  p.  139,  note  f*  with  Aristoxenus  ap.  Hesych.  in  v.  KA4^<V^r. 

m  uHf*  Ayh  K«xx«V«,  4yymTt^  Atif,  Dactylic  tetrameters  of  this  kind  were  com. 
bined  into  strophes,  without  hiatus  and  «y//a6a  anctpt,  that  is,  after  the  manner  of 
systems.  ^ 

^  0  2 
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m  Ae  Lmohc  MCrcm  knd  of 
(i>ii«  ^pai)-  vb^di  ibe  Sfniten 
to  attKk  tbe  CMT,  b  amiboCcd  to 
it;  wlwaee  k  asy  be  euujeuuigd  that  AloBiJi  iBitaicd  Tp- 
Ut9^tmdenmpeaedwU't0mg%  amikr  to  fas,  eoosBstn^  nol  of  strophes, 
hm  of  «  repecitMNi  of  the  mae  tort  of  vtrat.  The  mathontr  for  soch 
•  foppoeitioo  t^«  howetery  ifight.  There  is  not  m  tnce  euaiit  of  may 
■iirchts  eompofod  by  AJerittii,  nor  is  there  aoj  similaricj  liefeeu  their 
Ibroi  mnd  chMacler  sad  aoy  ofhis  poetry  with  vhicfa  we  are  aeqnuoted. 
It  if  true  thai  Aleman  freqoeotly  empkned  the  anapsestic  metze,  bat 
•ot  ill  the  Mine  way  as  Tyrtsos  ^  aod  never  uncoiinected  with  other 
fhythma.  Thus  TyrtsoSy  who  was  Akman's  predecessor  by  one  gene- 
ratioiit  and  whom  we  have  already  described  as  an  elegiac  poet«  appears 
to  hare  been  the  only  notable  composer  of  Embateria.  Hiese  were 
•ong  lo  the  flute  in  the  Castorean  measure  by  the  whole  army ;  and,  as 
ia  proved  by  a  few  estant  verses,  contained  simple,  bat  vigorous  and 
manly  exhortations  to  bravery.  Hie  measure  in  which  they  were 
written  was  also  called  the  Messenian,  becaose  the  second  Messenian 
war  had  g^ven  occasion  to  the  composition  of  war-songs  of  pecaliar 
force  and  ferifom, 

(  B,  Aleman  is  generally  regarded  as  the  poet  who  successfully  over- 
came the  difficalties  presented  by  the  rough  and  intractable  dialect  of 
Sparta,  and  invested  it  with  a  certain  g^race.  And,  doubtless,  i ode- 
pendent  of  their  general  Doric  form,  many  Spartan  idioms  are  found 
In  his  poems  f ,  though  by  no  means  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  dialect  ||. 
A1cman*s  language,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  other  poetical  dialects  of 
Greece,  In  not  representing  a  popular  dialect  in  its  genuine  state,  but 
In  elevating  and  refining  it  by  an  admixture  with  the  language  of  epic 
poetry,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  mother  and  nurse  of  every  variety 
of  poetry  among  the  Greeks. 

We  may  also  observe  that  this  tinge  of  popular  Laconian  idioms  is 
by  no  means  equally  strong  in  all  the  varieties  of  Alcman's  poetry ;  they 

•  II«pha)it.  p.  134.  ed.  Gaiiford. 

t  Ths  miftricsl  icliolia  to  Eurip.  Hec.  59. 

I  According  to  th«  Latin  metrical  wiren,  Senriui  and  Marina  Vietorinas,  the 
dimeter  hypercataWctoa,  the  trimeter  catjlcctlcua,  and  the  tetrameter,  brach^cata- 
lartoi  were  called  Alfrmcmiea  metro.  The  embateria  were  partly  in  the  dimeter 
cataleeticui,  partly  in  the  tetrameter  cataU  cticus. 

4  Ai  r  for  0  {gdXktv  for  /•XXiv,  &c.),  th3  rough  termination  ft  in  ftAnm^tf  nt^/y;. 

II  For  eiample,  not  UZky  T<^«l«««,  «»««(  (for  Aftui),  &c. 
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are  OMMi  aboodani  in  certain  fragments  of  a  hearty,  simple  eharader  *, 
in  which  Alcman  depicts  liis  own  way  of  life,  his  eating  and  drinking, 
of  whichy  without  being  absolutely  a  glutton,  he  was  a  great  lover  f* 

But  even  here  we  may  trace  the  admixture  with  the  ^olic  character  |, 
which  ancient  grammarians  attribute  to  Alcman.  It  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Peloponnesus  was  indebted  for  the  first  perfect  specimen 
of  lyric  poetry  to  an  iEolian  of  Lesbos,  Terpander.  In  other  frag- 
ments the  dialect  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  epic,  and  has  re- 
tained only  a  faint  tiuge  of  Dorism ;  especially  in  all  the  poems  in 
hexameters,  and,  indeed,  wherever  the  poetry  assumes  a  dignified, 
majestic  character  §. 

Alcman  is  one  of  the  poets  whose  image  is  most  eflaced  by  time,  and 
of  whom  we  can  the  least  hope  to  obtain  any  accurate  knowledge.  The 
admiration  awarded  to  him  by  antiquity  is  scarcely  justified  by  the 
extant  remains  of  his  poetry ;  but,  doubtless,  this  is  because  they  are 
extremely  short,  or  are  cited  only  in  illustration  of  trifles.  A  true  and 
lively  conception  of  nature  pervades  the  whole,  elevated  by  that  power 
of  quickening  the  inanimate  which  descended  from  remote  antiquity : 
thus»  for  instance,  the  poet  calls  the  dew,  Hersa,  a  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Selene,  of  the  God  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Moon  ||. 

He  is  also  remarkable  for  simple  and  cheerful  views  of  human  life» 
connected  with  an  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  in  whatsoever 
age  or  sex,  especially  for  the  grace  of  virgins,  the  objects  of  Alcman's 
most  ardent  homage.  The  only  evidence  that  his  erotic  poetry  is 
somewhat  voluptuous^  is  to  be  found  iu  the  innocence  and  simplicity 
with  which,  in  the  true  Spartan  fashion,  he  regarded  the  relation 
between  the  sexes.  A  corrupt,  retined  sensuality  neither  belongs  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  nor  to  the  character  of  his  poetry ;  and 
although,  perhaps,  he  is  chiefly  conversant  with  sensual  existence,  yet 
indications  are  not  wanting  of  a  quick  and  profound  conception  of  the 
spiritual  ♦*. 

§  4.  The  second  great  choral  poet,  Stesichorus,  has  so  little  in 
common  with  Alcman,  that  he  can  in  no  respect  be  regarded  as  sue- 

*  Fragm.  24.  28.  , 

f  i  vaft^ayai  '  AXxfAai* 

X  Especially  in  the  sound  012  for  an  original  ON2,  as  in  ^i^$i^a.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  pure  Doric  form  MH^a  ought  to  be  introduced  everywhere  for 
HMfm.  In  the  third  person  plural,  Alcman  probably  had,  like  Pindar,  either 
uivum  (fr.  73),  or  iv^«-<y.  The  r)  in  r^aitiahi,  tu^m^lvUv,  is  also  ^olic )  the  pure 
Doric  form  was  Ktim^t^v,  &c. 

&  As  in  the  beautiful  fragment,  No.  10,  in  Welcker's  collection,  which  contains 
a  description  of  tlie  repose  of  night 

II  Fr.  47. 

%  oMcXa^n,  Archytas  (i  a^fjuuHtt)  in  Athen.  xiii.  p.  600.  F. 

**  Alcman  called  the  memory,  the  ft*nf*ni  l>y  the  name  ^«#<)«^x«y,  **  that  which 
^es  in  the  mind:"  as  should  be  written  in  Ktym.  Gud,  p.  395.  52.  for  fa^i  h^un, 
*^ei^i  is  a  well-known  Doric  i'orm  for  f^t^L 
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cntor  to  the  Laeooimn  poet,  m  hk  euAmwann  to  bria^  dial  bnnch 
of  poctnr  to  pcrfatioo.  We  most  eoosdcr  liiiD  as  staith^  lion  the 
Mine  piKOI,  bot  led  bj  the  ori-inalitj  of  his  gcokis  ioto  m  totally 
dfflbfcol  path.  Steucboros  is  of  rather  a  later  date  than  Akman. 
He  was  bo^^  indeed,  just  at  the  period  wheo  the  first  steps  towards 
the  development  of  Ijrie  poetry  were  made  by  Terpander  (Olympiad 
9$.  4.  d4S  B.  c;  according  to  others.  Olympiad  37.  a.  c.  d32), 
but  his  life  was  protracted  abore  eighty  years  (to  01}mpiad  55.  1. 
560  a.  c. ;  according  to  others  56.  a.  c.  556)  ;  so  that  he  might  be  a 
eootemporary  of  the  Agrigentine  tyrant  Phalaris,  against  whose  ambi- 
tions projects  be  is  saifl  by  Aristotle  to  have  warned  his  frllow-citizens 
in  an  ingenious  f«ble  ^.  According  to  common  tradition,  Stesichonis 
was  a  native  of  Himera,  a  city  containing  a  mixed  population,  half 
Ionic,  half  Doric,  the  Himcraeans  having  come  partly  from  the  Chald- 
dian  colony  Zancle,  partly  from  Syracuse.  But  at  the  time  Stesichonis 
was  born,  Himera  was  but  just  founded,  and  his  family  could  have 
been  settled  there  but  a  few  years.  His  ancestors,  however,  were  nei- 
ther Zaiiclsans  nor  Syracnsans,  but  dwelt  at  Mataurus,  or  Metaurus,  a 
oity  on  the  south  of  Italy,  founded  by  the  Locriansf.  This  circum- 
stance  throws  a  very  welcome  light  on  the  otherwise  strange  tradition, 
which  Aristotle  |  thought  worthy  of  recording,  that  Stesichonis  was  s 
son  of  Hesiod,  by  a  virgin  named  Ctimene,  of  CEneon,  a  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Ozolian  Ix>crians.  if  we  abstract  from  this  what  belongs 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  expression,  wh'ch  generally  clothes  in  the  simplest 
forms  all  reliitionshi))s  of  blood,  the  following  will  result  from  the  first 
mentioned  facts.  There  was,  as  we  saw  above  §,  a  line  of  epic  bards  iu 
the  style  of  Hesiod,  who  inhabited  (Eneon,  and  the  neighbouring  Nau- 
pactusi  in  the  country  of  the  Locrians.  A  family  in  which  a  similar 
practice  of  the  poetical  art  was  hereditary  came  through  the  colony 
of  Locri  in  Italy,  in  which  the  Ozolian  Locrians  took  peculiar  interest, 
to  these  parts,  and  settled  in  Mataurus.  From  this  family  sprang  Stesi- 
chonis. 

Stesichorns  lived  at  a  time  when  the  serene  tone  of  the  epos  and  an 
excluHive  devotion  to  a  mythical  subject  no  longer  sufficed  ;  the  predo- 
minant tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  was  towards  lyric  poetry.  He 
himHclf  was  powerfully  affected  by  this  taste,  and  consecrated  his  life  to 
the  transplantation  of  all  the  rich  materials,  and  the  mighty  and  imposing 
shapes,  which  hod  hitherto  been  the  exclusive  properly  of  the  epos,  to 
the  choral  poem.  His  special  business  was  the  training  and  direction 
of  choruses,  ond  he  assumed  the  name  of  Stesichorns^  or  leader  of 
choruses,  his  original  name  being  Tisias.     This  occupation  must  have 

«  Above,  ch.  xi  ^  14. 

f  Steph.  Byi.  in  Htirmu^H,  ^rwrlxfti  M««-«vf<Mf  yift-  See  Klein,  Fragmenta 
StvNirhori,  p.  tf. 

J   In  ProrluH  nnrl  '<*«clsi*(i.  Prolog,  to  Ilvittorl.  ^  Ch.  8.  }  4. 
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remaiiMd  hneditary  in  his  family  in  Himera ;  a  younger  Stencborua  of 
Himera  came,  in  Olympiad  73.  1.  fi.  c.  485,  to  Greece  as  a  poet* ;  a 
third  Stesichorus  of  Himera  was  victor  at  Athens,  doubtless  as  chorus* 
leader,  in  Olympiad  102.  3.  B.  c.  370  f.  The  eldest  of  them,  Stesi- 
chorus Tisias,  made  a  great  change  in  the  artistical  fcMrm  of  the  chorus. 
He  it  was  who  first  broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introduction  of  the  epode, 
differing  in  measure,  and  by  this  means  made  the  chorus  stand  still  {. 
During  the  strophe,  the  diorus  moved  in  a  certain  evolution,  which 
again  during  the  antistrophe  was  made  back  to  its  original  station, 
where  it  remained  while  the  epode  was  sung.  The  chorus  of  Stesi- 
chorus seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  combination  of  several  rows  or 
members  of  eight  dancers ;  the  number  eight  appears  indeed  fh>m  various 
traditions  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  consecrated  by  him  §.  The  mu- 
sical accompaniment  was  the  cithara.  The  strophes  of  Stesichorus  were 
of  great  extent,  and  composed  of  different  verses,  like  those  of  Pindar, 
though  of  a  simpler  character.  In  many  poems  they  consisted  of  dac- 
tylic series,  which  were  sometimes  broken  shorter,  sometimes  extended 
longer,  as  it  were  variations  of  the  hexameter.  With  these  Stesichorus 
combined  trochaic  dipodies  ||,  by  which  the  gravity  of  the  dactyls  was 
somewhat  tempered  ;  the  metres  used  by  Pindar,  and  generally  for 
all  odes  in  the  Dorian  style  of  music,  thus  arose  Although  Stesichorus 
also  mainly  employed  this  grave  and  solemn  harmony,  yet  he  himself 
mentions  on  one  occasion  the  use  of  the  Phrygian,  which  is  characte- 
rized by  a  deeper  pathos,  and  a  more  passionate  expression  ^.  It  appears 
from  this  fragment  that  the  poet  chose,  as  its  metrical  form,  dactylic  sys- 
tems (t.  e,  combinations  of  similar  series  without  any  close  or  break),  to 
which  ponderous  trochees  were  attached  **.  Elsewhere,  Stesichorus  used 
also  anapaests  and  choriambics,  which  correspond  in  their  character  to 
the  dactylic  verses  just  mentioned.  Occasionally,  however,  he  used  the 
lighter  and  rather  pleasing  than  solemn  logaoedic  measure. 

§  5.  As  the  metres  of  Stesichorus  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the 
epos  than  those  of  Alcman,  as  his  dialect  also  is  founded  on  the  epi(^,  to 

•  Mann.  Par.  ep.  50.  f  Ibid.  ep.  73. 

X  See  several  g^mmarians  and  compilers  in  r(<«  'irnrtxo^y  or  OvK  r^U  2rw<;^^«» 

(  Several  grammarians  at  the  explanation  of  Wvtm  imvt*. 

II  Z  <^  —  S£-    Several  verses  of  greater  or  less  length,  formed  of  dipodies  of  this 
kind,  are  called  by  the  grammarians  Stesichorean  verses. 

%  Fragm.  12.  Mus.  Grit.  Cantab.  Fasc.  VI.  Fragm.  39.  ed.  Klein: 

T9t£U  x^  Xa^irtn  )«• 

ftittfAmva  xmXXimifittv  vftr 

Stesichorus,  also,  according  to  rlutarch,  used  the  iffi^st  »«/••#,  which  had  been 
set  by  Olympus  in  the  Phrygian  a^/Mvlu ;  above,  ch.  1*2.  J  7. 


i 


»•/'••  *m\-   vr 

■•   t»'  a]    "TT  -mtfii^  la 
«i^     '  tnii— ~iamr  *^iirT  tjfiinr  "in  ^  rr'niiin 

^••^Mw^  it**!*  1/  1tf!:ii  w-ine  wfitntiL  TTTfiL  iiK  ■iHHM  au.me  cnsir  tf 
$6i^*:*ijf*   *f0%i^m   tfft    ii«e   ^sdiiftie^.    nnuiuiD^    lUJiuMoner  «iit£  ^ 

i#W*   <    4«»ff.   ^iftlt     MfC    VtMT       SieS.    SF  Xlf    ^^SEnftlTIL    —'awig 

"W    «0«#r  4Ks.,^^r»iut.    fi^?mu9    buimiK*:      'tie.    =iiin:«c  ^lott 
^t»*..^^y*   ti^«ut-  1/  JlbKuimt  r«»  tnsrinur  of  -Cl  igiifr    '&snii«) 

Mt^  «*  ii^  '«^!tri<ruf?f  "UL  tif  Jimn.  CLfom  -mmi^  ..  l**  yvmrm'  «  :^ 
f^*^y0r^  wui,  ^0e6w3t^  utr  hoAmvil  JLiupnaema  i»  jnur  in  ram  tsfA 

^^ifVMh:  iiUKwt  ^C^fdbntt,  w-jriL  •writ*  tbc  cif  Eirroi  v:^  ir-«r»v^«. 

^i»<,  <vr4»      ll  k  «UMJ$*rt^  xiait  d«Ht  T«Cie=»  tnrzA  not  brv*  b»£  ±ie  per- 

l«xA  ury^^,  H^  %WA  mA  ^:^v^  T'^ev-rrpdcn*.  is  ^nrt  «I  tie  c^ixmctt- 

^  0Mttify  '^x^0ik  tMi4  'ivHrmw^titK,  a  taxSed  rii^iiiziraZ  saraeusre,  and 
d%^/'ifi  4m^^m%^  it^jv^  b«Y«  «^es3C^  ro  the  Greeks,  wiih  thcr  €oe  seine 
4 4  i/e4Hi^^y  kmA  ^yju^^rvkjf  a  Bjokmjvsh  tmspjAnAer.  Thfrt  irra  tbeie- 
U/tsr^  ^^a^tr  ^jMTH  ^Mmthmx  »t*kli  iodaced  Svestdbanat^  or  h^s  fc-Ik'w 
t^y/jrm,  ^^  ^^  Mi  ii!ft«^4^  in  tfane  heroes  and  their  ei|ido't<w  Thns  in 
Pi  ^4(1/  jk^  tiMr  «M;tJ:«^<Vi|p«al  narratiTet  baTe  refereucc  X3  %cmit  recent 
^%4tff$i,  i$$  W0Mii0fnok^  Uimrrtr^  the  mTthical  subject  nmsx  ha^e  been 
iftfi^A  Id,  |rr*]it^r  Utu^k,  aad  have  occtzp'ed  neari  j  the  e»:if  e  poem ; 
tHi^rfn^h^.  0m  tmm^  f/ib««e  \0j^m%  would  not  ha%'e  been  Kke  those  of 
*  |/t*'  f/fft4^yiiUmK  ^h»€  id  them,  the  Oresteia,  was  so  k>Dg,  that  it  was 
4hoUr4  UiUt  two  YftmVn  ;  snd  H  contained  m  much  mythical  matter,  that 
Ut  llm  lUu^  tabk«  n  weU  known  ancient  bas-relief,  the  destniction  of 
'ttoy  in  ftt^tfi^wintUeA  in  a  n%im\ttr  of  scenes  from  thl«s  poem.  The  most 
\,fi$'f.tWm  n%i\t\Ht%\iutn^  therefore,  \%  that  these  poems  were  intended  to  be 
9¥\tfifntrui^t\  at  tU#  tnortisary  imcriiices  and  resti\-al%  which  were  fre- 


"  Ih  H.\    ifHU  \  Below,  ch.  15.  ^  1. 
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quently  celebrated  in  Magna  Gnecia  to  the  Greek  heroes,  especially  to 
those  of  the  Trojan  cycle  *. 

The  entire  tone  in  which  Stcsichorus  treated  these  mythic  narratives 
was  also  quile  different  from  the  epic.  It  is  evident  from  the  fragments 
that  he  dwelt  upon  a  few  brilliant  adventures,  in  which  the  force  and 
the  glory  of  the  heroes  wa;«,  as  it  were,  concentrated ;  and  that  he  gave 
the  reins  to  his  fancy.  Thus,  in  an  extant  fragment,  Hercules  is  de- 
scribed as  returning  to  the  god  of  the  sun  (Helios),  on  the  goblet  on 
which  he  had  swum  to  the  island  of  Geryonens ;  '^  Helios,  the  Hype- 
rionid,  stepped  into  the  golden  goblet,  in  order  to  go,  over  the  ocean,  to 
the  sacred  depths  of  the  dark  night  to  his  mother,  and  wife,  and  dear 
children;  while  the  son  of  Zeus  (Hercules)  entered  into  the  laurel 
grove  t."  In  another,  the  dieam  of  Clytsmnestra,  in  the  night  before 
she  was  killed,  is  described :  '*  A  serpent  seemed  to  approach  her,  its 
crest  covered  with  blood ;  but,  of  a  sudden,  the  king  of  Pleisthenes  race 
(Agamemnon)  came  out  of  it  I**  In  general,  a  lyric  poet  like  Slesi- 
cliorus  was  more  inclined  than  an  epic  poet  to  alter  the  current  legend ; 
since  his  object  was  not  so  much  mere  narration,  as  the  praise  of  indi- 
vidual heroes,  and  the  mythus  was  always  introduced  with  a  view  to  its 
application.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
story,  celebrated  in  antiquity,  of  Stcsichorus  having,  in  a  poem  (pro- 
bably the  destruction  ofTroy),atiributed  all  the  suftf  rings  of  the  Trojan 
wur  to  Helen  §;  but  the  deified  heroine  having,  as  it  was  supposed, 
deprived  him  of  his  sight,  as  a  pun4shn»ent  for  this  insult,  he  composed 
his  famous  Palinodia,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Helen  who  had  been 
seen  in  Troy,  and  for  whom  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  during 
so  many  years,  was  a  mere  shadow  (<j>d(rfia^  e'dufXoy)  ;  while  the  true 
Helen  had  never  embarked  from  Greece.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  pure  invention  ;  there  were  in  Laconia  popular  legends 
of  Helen's  having  appeared  as  a  shade  long  after  her  death  ||,  hke  her 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Stesichorus  may 
have  met  with  some  similar  story.  Stesichorus  simply  conceived  Helen 
to  have  remained  in  Greece;  le  did  not  suppose  her  to  have  gone  to 
Egypt  f. 

•  Thus  in  Tarentum  Uayic-fiot  were  offered  to  the  Atrids,  Tydids,  Alcids. 
Laertiads  (Pseud-Arititut.  Mirab.  Ausc.  114);  in  Metapoutum  to  the  Nelids 
(Strabo  VI.  p.  263,)  &1-. 

t  Fragm.  3.(10.  ed.Kleio). 

X  Fra^m.  inc.  I.  (43.  Klein).  This  fragment  too  is  in  a  lyric  metre,  and  ought 
not  to  be  forced  into  an  eleg  ac  distich. 

^  Hence  in  the  Iliac  table.  Menelaus  is  represented  as  attempting  to  stab  Helen 
whom  he  has  just  recovered ;  while  she  flies  for  protection  to  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite. 

II  Herod.  VI.  61. 

%  Others  sinpo  ed  that  Proteus,  tlie  marine  demigod  skilled  in  metamorphoses, 
went  to  the  iKland  of  Pliaros.  and  there  formed  u  false  Helen  with  which  he 
deceived  Paris:  a  version  of  the  story  which  c\eii  the  ancient  Scholiasts  have  con- 


ayi  *:h^iiei    i»'   Tfci 


>  fios  the  jHHiary  lync  pocHs  oTifiK  ] 

Tboe  we  €he  CBifiat  i 
formia^  Okp  Umb  «r  mwiBiii  pactrj ;  Ike 
pp^idMf  iMviiig  beea  deriwd  fioa  tlK  take  wkk  vUcli  die  i^^ 
Ac  GveHk  griUBOtm  MMnmwd  Atmadit^  That  slories  (vkich  were 
iAcnwdf  Odlleelcd  bv  P^fthcva^  Flafewc^  aad  o&ers)  ■sBally  be- 
lmW9i,  moHicIhe  puvelj  njtliicil  period,  b«l  ddKT  to  kisUiricd  times, 
4r  l#  Ac  trsMitioa  period  brtweca  fable  oad  hialonr.  !■  tfiis  manner 
Ulc  iMry  Hirolved  Oie  ord'marj  circamsuwses  of  fife,  white  extnordi- 
muy  ^Hum'mmt  totM  be  iofrodimed.  serving  to  show  the  fidelity  of  the 
Uf¥€n,  Of  a  similar  character  was  tbebooolic  poeni,  which  Stesichonis 
§rit  mibed  from  a  nide  strain  of  merrij  local  mterest,  to  a  classical 
iKMneh  <if  Oreck  poetry.  The  firFt  bucolic  poem  is  said  to  hate  been 
f4Hi|r  hy  DiomtM^  a  cawhcrd  in  Sidly,  a  coantrj  aboonding  in  cattlet- 
Hie  hm  of  Ibis  pastoral  poetry  was  the  shepherd  Diaphnis  (celebrated 
im  Thcoerit4»s)«  who  had  been  beloved  by  a  nymph,  and  deprived  by 
fm,  irtd  iA  iH\ou»yf  of  bin  sight ;  and  with  whose  laments  all  nature 

frnMAwiththt^iditmAmv^  As  thb  Froteos  wm  conrcrted  by  the  Egyptian 
ifltmrifreUtfu  ^if^tmut)  twi»  a  king  of  BcTpt,  this  kinff  was  aid  to  have  taken  Helen 
ff4tm  FsTMf  aM4  to  havo  kept  bar  tot  Hoielaiia.  tSim  waa  the  story  which  Hero- 
4*Am  hmr4  in  Kgyui,  II'  112.  Euripides,  in  his  Hden,  gives  quite  a  neir  turn  to 
tba  iaUf,  la  tbfa  play,  tho  rods  form  a  false  Helen,  whom  Paris  takes  to  Troy ; 
Ibo  t/iM  U4m  fa  csrrird  hy  Hermes  to  the  Egyptian  kins  Proteus.  In  this 
^mploCely    loses  the  character  which  he  bears  in  the  anc 


,  Proistis  eoHMiloCely    loses  the  character  which  he  bears  in  the  ancient 

ai»«kii^thiis(  Iwt  tbanronts  toad  to  situations  which  suited  the  pathetic  tragedy 

^^  *  iUmjMf  fMfsb.  VIII.  p.  347.  D.  with  Paosan.  VU.  5. 6.    The  chief  authority 

^■Ibf  tkofs  UHro-ftorias  is  tha  long  excursus  in  Athenaus  on  the  popular  songs  of  the 

VSfSskf«XIV.p.616.«^. 

^m      t  BmnKmwuii,  Kpicharmus  ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  619.    The  song  of  Briphanis, 

^  Mmmfmi  tf^Ht  i  ^U>«Xm»  appears  to  have  been  of  native  Sicilian  origin. 
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Bympatblaed.  This  leg«nd  was  current  in  the  native  ooantry  of  Slem- 
eboros,  near  the  river  Himeras,  where  Daphnis  is  said  to  have  uttered 
his  laments ;  and  near  Cephaloediiim,  where  a  stone  resemblingr  a  man's 
form  was  said  to  have  once  been  Daphnis.  Himera  was  the  only  one 
among  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  which  lay  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island ;  it  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the  aboriginal  inha* 
bitaiits,  the  Siculiaus ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  hero  Daphnis^ 
and  the  original  form  of  the  pastoral  song,  belonged  to  the  Siculian 
peasantry*. 

From  what  precedes,  it  appears  that  the  poetry  of  Stesichorus  was 
not  employed  in  expressing  his  own  feeling?,  or  describing  the  events  ot 
his  own  life,  but  that  he  preferred  the  past  to  the  present.  This  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  poems  of  Stesichorus. 
Thus  he  did  not,  like  Sappho,  compose  Epithalamia  having  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  present,  but  he  took  some  of  his  materials  from 
mythology.  The  beautiful  Epithalamium  of  Theocritus  f,  supposed  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  Xiaconian  virgins  before  the  chamber  of  Mene- 
laus  and  Helen,  is,  in  part,  imitated  from  a  poem  of  Stesichorus. 

§  7.  Thus  much  for  the  peculiarities  of  this  choral  poet,  not  less  re- 
markable in  himself,  than  as  a  precursor  of  the  perfect  lyric  poetry  of 
Pindar.  Our  information  respecting  Arion  is  far  less  complete  and 
satisfactory ;  yet  the  little  that  we  know  of  him  proves  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  lyric  poetry  in  the  time  of  Alcman  and  Stesichorus.  Arion  was 
the  contemporary  of  Stesichorus ;  he  is  called  the  disciple  of  Alcman, 
and  (according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus)  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  Periander  at  Corinth,  between  Olymp.  38.  1.  and  48.  4.  (628 
and  595  b.  c),  probably  nearer  the  end  than  the  beginning  of  this 
period.  He  was  a  native  of  Methymna  in  Lesbos ;  a  district  in  which 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  introduced  by  the  Bceotians,  was  celebrated 
with  orgiastic  rites,  and  with  music.  Arion  was  chiefly  known  in 
Oreece  as  the  perfecter  of  the  dithyramb.  The  dithyramb,  as  a  song 
of  Bacchanalian  festivals,  is  doubtless  of  great  antiquity ;  its  name  is 
too  obscure  to  have  arisen  at  a  late  period  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
probably  originated  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  |. 
Its  character  was  always,  like  that  of  the  worship  to  which  it  belonged, 
impassioned  and  enthusiastic ;  the  extremes  of  feeling,  rapturous  plea- 
sure, and  wild  lamentation,  were  both  expressed  in  it.  Concerning  the 
mode  of  its  representation  we  are  but  iaiperfectly  informed.  Archilo- 
chus  says,  that  *'  he  is  able,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine,  io 

P  It  appeals  from  iCIian  V.  H.,  X.  18.  that  the  legend  of  Daphnis  was  given  in 
Stesichonis.  not  as  it  is  expanded  in  Theocrit  Id.  I.,  but  as  it  is  touched  upon  in  Id. 
VII.  73.  The  pastoral  legend  of  the  Goathead  Comatas,  who  was  inclosed  in  a  box 
by  ^e  king's  command,  and  ftd  by  a  Mwarm  of  bees,  sent  by  the  Muses  (Theocrit 
Vil.  7H.  tq-)  has  all  the  appvarance  of  a  ktory  embellished  by  Stesichorus. 

t  Id.  XVIII. 

I  On  the  formation  of  Xii^afA^t^  see  p.  133  note  *. 
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Ring  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  strain  of  Dionysus*'*:  from  which 
exprcKsioiis  it  is  probable  that  in  the  time  of  Archilochus.  one  of  a 
bund   of  revellers  sometimes  sang   the  dithyramb,  while  the  others 
joined  him  with  their  voices.     There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  a  choral 
])rrformancc  of  the  dithyramb  at  this  time.    Choruses  had  been  already 
introduced  in  Greece,  but  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and 
they    danced  to  the  cithara  (^/KyOi   ^^  instrument  used  in  this 
wt'rHhip.     In  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  on  the  other  hand,  an  irregular 
band  (»f  reveller5,  led  by  a  flute-plajer,  was  the  prominent  feature  t. 
AriiUi,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the  historians  and 
gianunuriuns  of  antiquity,  was  the  first  who  practised  a  chorus  in 
till*  u*|irostMUation  of  a  dithyramb,  and  therefore  gave  a  regular  and 
di^iiitUHl  character  to  this  song,  which  before  had  probably  consisted  of 
iiM'ltuli^r  rxpressioiis  of  eicited  feeling,  and  of  inarticulate  ejacula- 
liiniit.     *ri\iH  iniprovement  was  made  at  Corinth,  the  rich  and  flourish- 
Inn  rity  i*f  IVrmnder;  hence  Pindar  in  his  eulogy  of  Corinth  exclaims: 
•*  >\ii«Miri\  but  friMU  Corinth,  arose  the  pleasing  festivals  of  Dionysus, 
Mhh  t)u«  iliihyrnmb,  of  which  the  prixe  is  an  ox}?*'     The  choruses 
wUwU  unug  (ho  dithyramb  were  circular  choruses  (cvatXmm  x^'P^O*  s*> 
«)iitlo«l,  beca\i»c  they  danced  in  a  circle  round  the  altar  on  which  the 
AiMittlci'  was  burning.    Accordingly,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  the 
lAprfHHions  '*  dithyrambic  poet,'*  and  "  teacher  of  cyclian  choruses* 
(ik  I'iiXifH^cVi (rn-aXoc)*  were   nearly  synonymous  $.    With  regard  to   the 
buljects  of  the  dithyrambs  of  Arion  we  know  nothinj^,  except  that  he 
introduced  the  Iragic  style  into  them  ||.     This  pru\es  that  he  had  dis- 
tinguisheil  a  choral  song  of  a  gloomy  character,  which  referred  to  the 
ilangers  and  sufferings  of  Dionysus,  from  the  ordinary  dithyramb  of 
(he  joyous  kind;  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter^.     With 
regard  to  the  musical  accompaniment  of  the  dithyrambs  of  Arion,  it 
limy  be  remarked,  that  the  cithara  was  the  principal  instrument  used 
III  III  And  not  the  flute,  as  in  the  boisterous  comus.     Arion  was  himself 
Im  flnl  eilh«rA-player  of  his  time :  and  the  exclusive  fame  of  the  Les- 
IMI  niuioiaiM  from  Terpander  downwards  was  maintained  by  him 

*  *(U  ^mwwm  itmMTH  mmXn  i^m^tu  fuJutt 

I  Athta.  kiv.  ^  698. 
^  9m  f  h.  lii.  }  A. 
J  Find*  (X«  i^Ui.  is.  ^d^,).  where  the  rrcffnt  «diton  gtre  a  full  and  accurate  ex- 

MiatiiHiorihviaaltrr, 

^  Hear*  Aiiua  »  wiiil  to  Uavo  U^^n  %\\t  Mm  of  (>r/nw. 

II  *l^y**^  ^t****  ^^^tidai  iu  *\(***     t\mcvrniuK  the  ntyn  whom  Arion  it  Mid  to 
huva  UMM  ou  thii  oetaniiui.  •««  UUw.  vh«|u  x\i. 

■I  l>b«l^  xxl    Thv  Ibtrkt  i^iHH'iiiu-ii  of  a  (!ithyr«iab  of  the  joyful  kind  is  thefrag^ 

<ii«i»(  iif  a  iMthyf«mbh)  Viu*.wr,  lu  Vwnu  H;»K  iW  tVmjv  X^-Vb.  -22.    This  dithy- 

*«wd«d  »iii  \\\v  j;»ii»t   l^JonjHiA  .  .•;.  «.;.jX*  or  ri  MrT.4  A.«ii.r<«),  which 

a  i(  «»  »  K*^**'  gonial  tVM>val«  at  t) «"  >e«>on    *  »hru  th«  chamher  of 

Mb  sad  (kr  ite«(«r>«it  i*Uut«lW(  ilie  .t|>in\Nftchor  i^o  U^^iMki  spriog." 
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Arion  also,  according  to  the  well  known  fuhle  *,  played  the  orthian 
nometf  when  he  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  from  a  ship  into  the 
sea,  and  was  miraculously  saved  by  a  dolphin  {.  Arion  is  also  stated, 
as  well  as  Terpander,  to  have  composed  prooemia,  that  is,  hymns  to  the 
gods,  which  served  as  an  introduction  to  festivals  §, 

§  8.  In  descending  to  the  choral  poets  who  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
the»Persian  war,  we  meet  with  two  poets  of  very  peculiar  characters; 
the  vehement  Ibycus,  and  the  tender  and  refined  Simonides. 

Ibtcus  was  a  native  of  Rhegium,  the  city  near  the  southernmost  point 
of  Italy,  which  was  closely  connected  with  Sicily,  the  country  of  Stesi-* 
chorus.  Rhegium  was  peopled  partly  by  lonians  from  Chalcis,  partly 
by  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  a  superior 
class.  The  peculiar  dialect  formed  in  Rhegium  had  some  influence  on 
the  poetns  of  Ibycus ;  although  these  were  in  general  written  in  an  epic 
dialect  with  a  Doric  tinge,  like  the  poems  of  Stesichorns  ||.  Ibycus  was 
a  wandering  poet,  as  is  intimated  in  the  story  of  his  death  having  been 
attested  and  revenged  by  cranes ;  but  his  travels  were  not,  like  those  of 
Stesichorus,  confined  to  Sicily.  He  passed  a  part  of  his  time  in  Samoa 
with  Polycrates;  whence  the  flourishing  period  of  Ibycus  may  be 
placed  at  Olymp.  63.  (b.  c.  528)  %.  We  have  already  explained  the 
style  of  poetry  which  was  admired  at  the  court  of  Polycrates.  Ibycus 
could  not  here  compose  solemn  hymns  to  the  gods,  but  must  accommo- 
date his  Doric  cithara,  as  he  was  best  able,  to  the  strains  of  Anacreon. 
Accordingly,  it  is  probable  that  the  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  first  turned 
mainly  to  erotic  subjects  during  his  residence  in  the  court  of  J^oly- 
crates ;  and  that  his  glowing  love-songs  (especially  to  beautiful  youths), 
which  formed  his  chief  title  to  fame  in  antiquity,  were  composed  at  this 
time. 

But  that  the  poetical  style  of  Ibycus  resembled  that  of  Stesichorus  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  critics  often  doubted  to  which  of  the 
two  a  particular  idea  or  expression  belonged  **.     It  may   indeed   be 

*  Herod.  I,  23.  This  fable  probably  aro^e  from  a  tacred  ufTering  in  a  temple  at 
Tmamm,  which  represented  Tartu  sitting  on  a  dolphin,  as  he  apjwars  on  the  coins 
of  Tarentum.  Plutarch,  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.  c.  18.  mentions  the  Pythian  iu&tead  oi  the 
orthian  nome. 

t  The  orthian  nome  was  mentioned  above,  chap.  xii.  (  15,  in  connexion  with  Po 
lymnestui.  • 

X  The  nomoe  orthios  was  sung  to  the  cithara  (Herod.  1.  24.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1276. 
Ran  1308,  et  Sehol.),  but  also  to  the  Phrygian  flute  (Lucian  4). 

^  Suidas  in  v.  The  ode  to  Neptune  which  JEXi&n  H.  A.,  xii.  45,  ascribes  to 
Anon,  is  copious  in  words,  but  poor  in  ideas,  and  is  quite  unworthy  of  such  a  i)oet 
as  Arion.  It  also  presupposes  the  truth  of  the  fable  that  Arion  was  saved  by  a 
dolphin. 

jl  A  peculiarity  of  the  Rheginian  dialect  in  Stesichorus  was  the  formation  of  the 
third  persons  of  barytone  verbs  in  n^t ;  ^i^nrt^  Xiynri,  &c. 

^  Above,  ch.  xiii.  §  12. 

**  Citations  of  Stesich  rus  or  Ibycus,  or  (for  the  same  expression)  of  Stesichorus 
oik/ Ibycus,  occur  In  Atheu.  iv.  p.  172  D..  Schol.  Ven.  ad  II.  xxiv.  259.  iii.  114.  He- 
sych.  in  fi^vmkUraif  vol.  i.  p.  774.  ed.  Alb.,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1302,  Schol. 
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cessor  to  the  I^aconian  poet,  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  that  branch 
of  poetry  to  perfection.  We  must  consider  him  as  starting  from  the 
same  point,  but  led  by  the  originality  of  his  genius  into  a  totally 
different  path.  Stesichorus  is  of  rather  a  later  date  than  Alcman. 
He  was  bom,  indeed,  just  at  the  period  when  the  first  steps  towards 
the  development  of  lyric  poetry  were  made  by  Terpander  (Olympiad 
83.  4.  643  B.  c;  according  to  others,  Olympiad  37.  b.  c.  632), 
but  his  life  was  protracted  above  eiglity  years  (to  Olympiad  55.  1. 
560  B.  c. ;  according  to  others  56.  b.  o.  555)  ;  so  that  he  might  be  a 
contemporary  of  the  Agrigentine  tyrant  Phalaris,  against  whose  ambi- 
tions projects  he  is  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  warned  his  fellow-citizens 
in  an  ing^enious  fable  ^.  According  to  common  tradition,  Stesichorus 
was  a  native  of  Himera,  a  city  containing  a  mixed  population,  half 
Ionic,  half  Doric,  the  Himersans  having  come  partly  from  the  Chalci- 
dian  colony  Zancle,  partly  from  Syracuse.  But  at  the  time  Stesichorus 
was  born,  Himera  was  but  just  founded,  and  his  family  could  have 
been  settled  there  but  a  few  years.  His  ancestors,  however,  were  nei- 
ther Zanclsans  nor  Syracusans,  but  dwelt  at  Mataurus,  or  Metaurus,  a 
dty  on  the  south  of  Italy,  founded  by  the  Locriansf .  This  circum- 
stance throws  a  very  welcome  light  on  the  otherwise  strange  tradition, 
which  Aristotle  |  thought  worthy  of  recording,  that  Stesichorus  was  a 
son  of  Hesiod,  by  a  virgin  named  Ciimene,  of  CEneon,  a  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Ozolian  Ix)crians.  If  we  abstract  from  this  what  belongs 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  expression,  which  generally  clothes  in  the  simplest 
forms  all  relationshiiw  of  blood,  the  following  will  result  from  the  first 
mentioned  facts.  There  was,  as  we  saw  above  §,  a  line  of  epic  bards  in 
the  style  of  Hesiod,  who  inhabited  GSneon,  and  the  neighbouring  Nau- 
pactus,  in  the  country  of  the  Locrians.  A  family  in  which  a  similar 
practice  of  the  poetical  art  was  hereditary  came  tli rough  the  colony 
of  Locri  in  Italy*  in  which  the  Ozolian  Locrians  took  peculiar  interest, 
to  these  parts,  and  settled  in  Mataurus.  From  this  family  sprang  Stesi- 
chorus. 

Stesichorus  lived  at  a  time  when  the  serene  tone  of  the  epos  and  an 
exclusive  devotion  to  a  mythical  subject  no  longer  sufficed  ;  the  predo- 
minant tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  was  towards  lyric  poetry.  He 
himself  was  powerfully  affected  by  this  taste,  and  consecrated  his  life  to 
the  transplantation  of  all  the  rich  materials,  and  the  mighty  and  imposing 
shapes,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  epos,  to 
the  choral  poem.  His  special  business  was  the  training  and  direction 
of  choruses,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Htesichorus^  or  leader  of 
choruses,  his  original  name  being  Tisias.     This  occupation  must  have 

•  Above,  ch.  xi.  ^  14. 

f  Steph.  Bys.  io  lf«r«ft^«f,  Jrwftxt***  ll««'«v^mr  ^iMf.  See  Klein,  Fra((mcnta 
Ste»ichori,  p.  9. 

♦  In  Proclus  and  '^w.tfes.  ProWg.  to  Hesiod.  \  Ch.  8.  }  4. 
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rtmaiiiad  btreditary  in  his  fiunily  in  Himera ;  a  younger  Stemcboras  of 
Himera  came,  in  Olympiad  73.  1.  B.C.  485,  to  Greece  as  a  poet*;  a 
third  Stesichoros  of  Himera  was  victor  at  Athens,  doubtless  as  chorus- 
leader,  in  Olympiad  102.  3.  B.  c.  370  f.  The  eldest  of  them,  Stesi- 
choros Tisias,  made  a  great  change  in  the  artistical  form  of  the  chorus. 
He  it  was  who  first  broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introduction  of  the  epode, 
difiering  in  measure,  and  by  this  means  made  the  chorus  stand  still  {• 
During  the  strophe,  the  chorus  moved  in  a  certain  evolution,  which 
again  during  the  antistrophe  was  made  back  to  its  original  station^ 
where  it  remained  while  the  epode  was  sung.  The  chorus  of  Stesi- 
chorus  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  combination  of  several  rows  or 
members  of  eight  dancers ;  the  number  eight  appears  indeed  from  various 
traditions  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  consecrated  by  him  §.  The  mu- 
sical accompaniment  vras  the  cithara.  The  strophes  of  Stesichonis  were 
of  great  extent,  and  composed  of  difierent  verses,  like  those  of  Pindar, 
though  of  a  simpler  chanu^ter.  In  many  poems  they  consisted  of  dac- 
tylic series,  which  were  sometimes  broken  shorter,  sometimes  extended 
longer,  as  it  were  variations  of  the  hexameter.  With  these  Stesichonis 
combined  trochaic  dipodies  ||,  by  which  the  gravity  of  the  dactyls  was 
somewhat  tempered  ;  the  metres  used  by  Pindar,  and  generally  for 
all  odes  in  the  Dorian  style  of  music,  thus  arose  Although  Stesichonis 
also  mainly  employed  this  grave  and  solemn  harmony,  yet  he  himself 
mentions  on  one  occasion  the  use  of  the  Phrygian,  which  is  characte- 
rized by  a  deeper  pathos,  and  a  more  passionate  expression  %,  It  appears 
from  this  fragment  that  the  poet  chose,  as  its  metrical  fonn,  dactylic  sys- 
tems (t.  e.  combinations  of  similar  series  without  any  close  or  break),  to 
which  ponderous  trochees  were  attached  **.  Elsewhere,  Stesichonis  used 
also  anapoests  and  choriambics,  which  correspond  in  their  character  to 
the  dactylic  verses  just  mentioned.  Occasionally,  however,  he  used  the 
lighter  and  rather  pleasing  than  solemn  logaoedic  measure. 

§  5.  As  the  metres  of  Stesichorus  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the 
epos  than  those  of  Alcman,  as  his  dialect  also  is  founded  on  the  epic,  to 

•  Mann.  Par.  ep.  50.  f  Ibid.  ep.  73. 

X  See  several  grammarians  and  compiler!  in  r^U  Srifri;^^!^,  or  0v)l  r^m  2nfr«;^«^» 

$  Several  grammarians  at  the  explanation  of  trmfrm  imni, 

II  j^  u  —  o.    Several  verses  of  greater  or  less  length,  formed  of  dipodies  of  this 
kind,  are  called  by  the  grammarians  Stesichorean  verses. 
%  Fragm.  12.  Mus.  Crit.  Cantab.  Fasc.  VI.  Fragm.  39.  ed.  Klein : 

fUifAmret  MrnXXsmifutt  v/»r- 

Stesichonis,  also,  according  to  Plutarch,  used  the  &0/uirtH  f^fttt  which  had  been 
set  by  Olympus  in  the  Phrygian  tt^ficp'm ;  above,  ch.  12.  J  7. 
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which  he  gave  a  different  tone  only  by  the  most  frequent  and  most  cur- 
rent DoriRms,  so  also  with  regard  to  the  mutter  and  contents  of  liis 
l^oems,  Stesichorus  makes,  of  all  lyric  poets,  the  nearest  approach  lo  the 
epic.  "  Stesichorus,"  says  Quintilian  elegantly,  "  sustained  the  weight  of 
epic  poetry  with  the  lyre."  We  know  the  epic  subjects  which  he  treated 
in  this  manner;  they  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  subjects  of  the 
shorter  epic  poems  of  the  Hesiodean  school,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above.  Many  of  them  were  borrowed  from  the  great  mythic  cycle  of 
Hercules  (whom  he,  like  Pisander,  invariably  represented  with  the 
lion's  skin,  club,  and  bow) ;  such  as  his  expedition  against  the  triple 
giant  of  the  west,  Geryon  (Tripvoyic);  Scylla  (SjcvXXa),  whom,  in 
the  same  expedition,  Hercules  subdued;  the  combat  with  Cycnus 
(Kwfcvoc)  *,  the  son  of  Ares,  and  the  dragging  of  Cerberus  (Kipftepoi) 
from  tlie  infernal  regions.  Others  related  to  the  mythic  cycle  of  Tiov ; 
such  as  the  destruction  of  Ilium  C^Xiov  iripmc)^  the  returns  of  the 
heroes  (Noorot),  and  the  story  of  Orestes  C^peffriia).  Other  my- 
thical subjects  were,  the  prizes  which  Acastus,  King  of  lolcus,  distri- 
buted at  the  funeral  games  of  his  father  Pelias  {IttI  ITcX/^  a^Xa) ; 
Eriphyle,  who  seduced  her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  join  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Thebes  (*Epi0vXa)  ;  the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar 
((TuoO^/oac,  according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation)  ;  lastly,  a 
poem  called  Europeia  (a  title  al  o  borne  by  the  epos  of  Eumehis), 
which,  from  the  little  we  know  of  it,  seems  to  have  treated  of  the  tradi- 
tional stories  of  Cadmus,  with  which  that  of  Europa  was  interwoven. 
A  question  here  arises,  how  these  epic  subjects  could  be  treated  in  a 
lyric  form.  It  is  manifest  that  these  poems  could  not  have  had  tlie  per- 
fect repose,  the  vivid  and  diffuse  descriptions,  in  short  all  the  characte- 
ristics of  the  epos.  To  connect  with  these  qualities  the  accompaniment 
of  many  voices  and  instruments,  a  varied  rhythmical  structure,  and 
choral  dancing,  would  have  seemed  to  the  Greeks,  with  their  fine  sense 
of  harmony  and  congruity,  a  monstrous  misjoinder.  There  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  something  which  induced  Stesichorus,  or  his  fellow 
citizens,  to  take  an  interest  in  these  heroes  and  their  exploits.  Thus  in 
Pindar  all  the  mythological  narratives  have  reference  to  some  recent 
event  t.  In  Stesichorus,  however,  the  mythical  subject  must  have  been 
treated  at  greater  length,  and  have  occup'ed  nearly  the  entire  poem; 
otherwise  the  names  of  these  poems  would  not  have  been  like  those  of 
epic  compositions.  One  of  them,  the  Oresteia,  was  so  long,  that  it  was 
divided  into  two  books  ;  and  it  contained  so  much  mythical  matter,  that 
in  the  Iliac  table,  a  well  known  ancient  bas-relief,  the  destruction  of 
Troy  is  represented  in  a  number  of  scenes  from  this  poem.  The  most 
proUable  supposition,  therefore,  is  that  these  poems  were  intended  to  be 
re])resenCed  at  the  mortuary  sacrifices  and  festivals,  which  were  fre- 

♦  (  h  8.  (;    yS-O .^  f  Below,  ch.  15.  J  1. 
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qucnUy  eelebraled  in  Magna  Gnecia  to  the  Greek  heroes,  especially  to 
iho§e  of  tlie  Trojan  cycle  *. 

The  entire  tone  in  which  Stesichorus  treated  these  mythic  narratives 
was  also  quite  different  from  the  epic.  It  is  evident  from  the  fragments 
that  he  dwelt  upon  a  few  brilliant  adventures,  in  which  the  force  and 
the  glcnry  of  the  heroes  was,  as  it  were,  concentrated ;  and  that  he  gave 
the  reins  to  his  fancy.  Thus,  in  an  extant  fragment,  Hercules  is  de- 
scribed as  returning  to  the  god  of  the  sun  (Helios),  on  the  goblet  on 
which  he  had  swum  to  the  island  of  Geryonens ;  '^  Helios,  the  Hype- 
rionid,  stepped  into  the  golden  goblet,  in  order  to  go,  over  the  ocean,  to 
the  sacred  depths  of  the  dark  night  to  his  mother,  and  wife,  and  dear 
children;  while  the  son  of  Zeus  (Hercules)  entered  into  the  laurel 
^rove  t."  In  another,  the  dream  of  Clytsmnestra,  iii  the  night  before 
she  was  killed,  is  described :  **  A  serpent  seemed  to  approach  her,  its 
crest  covered  with  blood ;  but,  of  a  sudden,  the  king  of  Pleisthenes  race 
(Agamemnon)  came  out  of  it^."  In  general,  a  lyric  poet  hke  Stesi- 
clionis  was  more  inclined  than  an  epic  poet  to  alter  the  current  legend  ; 
since  his  object  was  not  so  much  mere  narration,  as  the  praise  of  indi-> 
vidual  heroes,  and  the  my  thus  was  always  introduced  with  a  view  to  its 
application.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
story,  celebrated  in  antiquity,  of  Stesichorus  having,  in  a  poem  (pro- 
bably the  destruction  of  Troy),  attributed  all  the  suflf  rings  of  the  Trojan 
War  to  Helen  § ;  but  the  deified  heroine  having,  as  it  was  supposed, 
deprived  him  of  his  sight,  as  a  punishment  for  this  insult,  he  composed 
his  famous  Palinodia,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Helen  who  had  been 
seen  in  Troy,  and  for  whom  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  during 
so  many  years,  was  a  mere  shadow  ((jidtrfm^  eUufXoy)  ;  while  the  true 
Helen  had  never  embarked  from  Greece.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  pure  invention  ;  there  were  iu  Laconia  popular  legends 
of  Helen's  having  appeared  as  a  shade  long  after  her  death  ||,  like  her 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Stesichorus  may 
have  met  with  some  similar  story.  Stesichorus  simply  conceived  Helen 
to  have  remained  in  Greece;  le  did  not  suppose  her  to  have  gone  to 
Egypt  f. 

*  Thus  in  Tarenttim  ivefyiffitl  were  offered  to  the  Atrids,  Tydids,  Alcids^ 
Laertiads  (Tseud-Aristut.  Mirab.  Ausc.  114);  in  Metapoutum  to  the  Nelids 
(Strabo  VI.  p.  263,)  &1-. 

t  Fragm.  3.(10.  ed.Kleio). 

X  Fra^m.  inc.  I.  (43.  Klein).  This  fragment  too  is  in  a  lyric  metre,  and  ought 
not  to  be  forced  into  an  eleg'ac  distich. 

^  Hence  in  the  Iliac  table.  Menelaus  is  represented  as  attempting  to  stab  Helen 
whom  he  has  just  recovered ;  while  she  flies  for  protection  to  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite. 

i;  Herod.  VI.  61. 

^  Others  siippo  ed  thai  Proteus,  the  marine  demigod  skilled  in  metamorphoses, 
went  to  the  inland  of  Pharos,  and  there  formed  a  false  Helen  with  which  he 
deceived  Paris;  a  version  of  the  story  which  e\en  the  ancient  Scholiasts  have  con* 
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The  liBgMgf  of  StMieiiorui  likewise  aoeonled  with  the  lose  of  his 
poetry.  Qamliliaii,  end  other  ancient  critics*  state  that  it  eomsponded 
with  the  dignity  of  the  penont  deKribed  bj  him ;  and  that  he  nngfat 
have  stood  aeii  to  Homer,  if  he  had  restrained  the  copioasness  of  his 
dietion.  It  is  possible  that,  in  expressing  this  opinion,  Qointilian  did 
not  anifieimtly  adrert  to  the  distinction  between  the  epic  and  lyric 
styles. 

f  6.  We  hare  sobfoined  these  remarks  to  the  longer  lyric  poems  of 
Stesicfaoms,  which  were  nearest  to  the  epos,  as  it  was  in  these  that  the 
peculiar  efaaraeter  of  his  poetry  was  most  dearly  displayed.  Stesi- 
chorus,  bowcrer,  also  composed  poems  in  praise  of  the  gods,  especially 
psBans  and  hymns ;  not  in  an  epic,  bat  in  a  lyric  form.  There  were 
also  erotic  poems  of  Stesidioms,  di^ring  as  much  as  his  other  produc- 
tions  from  the  amatory  lyric  poems  of  the  Lesbians.  They  consisted  of 
love-stories;  as  the  Cer/yce,  wtiicfa  described  the  pure  bat  unhappy  love 
of  a  maiden  of  that  name;  and  the  Rhadina^  whidi  reliUed  the 
melancholy  adventures  of  a  Samian  brother  and  sister,  whom  a  Corin- 
thian tyrant  put  to  death  oat  of  love  for  the  sister,  and  jealousy  of  the 
brother*.  These  are  the  eariiest  instances  in  €heek  literature  of  love- 
stories  formuig  the  basis  of  romantic  poetry;  the  stories  themselves 
probably  having  been  derived  from  the  tales  with  which  the  inmates  of 
the  Greek  g3m8ecea  anmsed  themsdves.  These  stories  (which  were 
aAerwards  collected  by  Parthenios,  Plutarch,  and  others)  usually  be- 
looged,  not  to  the  purely  mythical  period,  but  either  to  historical  times, 
or  to  the  transition  period  between  fable  and  history.  In  this  manner 
the  story  involved  the  ordinary  drcumstances  of  life,  while  extraordi- 
nary situations  could  be  introduced,  serving  to  show  the  fidelity  of  the 
lovers.  Of  a  similar  character  was  the  bucolic  poem,  which  Stesichoros 
first  raised  from  a  rude  strain  of  merely  local  interest,  to  a  classical 
branch  of  Greek  poetry.  The  first  bucolic  poem  is  said  to  have  been 
sung  by  Diomns,  a  cowherd  in  Sicily,  a  country  abounding  in  caltlet- 
The  hero  of  this  pastoral  poetry  was  the  shepherd  Daphnis  (celebrated 
In  Theocritus),  who  had  been  beloved  by  a  nymph,  and  deprived  by 
her,  out  of  jealousy,  of  his  sight ;  and  with  whose  laments  all  nature 

fbniided  with  that  of  Stetichonu.  As  this  Proteni  was  converted  by  the  Egyptian 
interpreten  (i^^frnTf)  into  a  king  of  Eflnrpt,  this  Idne  was  said  to  have  taken  Helen 
firom  Paris,  and  to  have  kept  her  for  Henelaux.  This  was  the  story  which  Hero- 
dotus heard  in  Egypt,  II.  1 12.  Euripides,  in  his  Hden,  gives  quite  a  new  turn  to 
the  tale.  In  this  play,  the  gods  form  a  false  Helen,  whom  Pftris  takes  to  Troy ; 
the  true  Helen  is  carried  by  Hermes  to  the  Egyptian  kine  Proteus.  In  this 
manner,  Proteus  completely  loses  the  character  which  he  Dears  in  the  ancient 
Greek  mjthus ;  hut  the  events  taad  to  sitastions  which  suited  the  pathetic  tragedy 
of  Euripides. 

*  Compare  Strab.  VIII.  p.  347.  D.  with  Pausan.  VII.  5. 6.  The  chief  authority 
for  these  love-stories  is  the  long  excursus  in  Athenaus  on  the  popular  songs  of  the 
Greeks,  XIV.  p.  61&  #97. 

f  B0»u4Xmfuift  Epicharmus  ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  619.  The  song  of  Briphani», 
'  ^If^if;  i  fitiymkmh  appears  to  have  been  of  native  Sicilian  origin. 
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tfwpiMmd.  This  leg«nd  was  current  in  the  native  ooantry  of  Stad- 
ehonis,  near  the  river  Himeras,  where  Daphnis  is  said  to  have  ottered 
his  laments ;  and  near  Cephaloediiim,  where  a  stone  resemblingr  a  man's 
form  was  said  to  have  once  been  Daphnis.  Himera  was  the  only  one 
among  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  which  lay  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island ;  it  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the  aboriginal  inha* 
bitaiits,  the  Siculians ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  hero  Daphnis^ 
and  the  original  form  of  the  pastoral  song,  belonged  to  the  Siculian 
peasantry  •• 

From  what  precedes,  it  appears  that  the  poetry  of  Stesichorus  was 
not  employed  in  expressing  his  own  feelings,  or  describing  the  events  ot 
his  own  life,  but  that  he  preferred  the  past  to  the  present.  This  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  poems  of  Stesichorus. 
Thus  he  did  not,  like  Sappho,  compose  Epithalamia  having  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  present,  but  he  took  some  of  his  materials  from 
mythology.  The  beautiful  Epithalamium  of  Theocritus  f,  supposed  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  Xiaconian  virgins  before  the  chamber  of  Mene- 
laus  and  Helen,  is,  in  part,  imitated  from  a  poem  of  Stesichorus. 

§  7.  Thus  much  for  the  peculiarities  of  this  choral  poet,  not  less  re- 
markable in  himself,  than  as  a  precursor  of  the  perfect  lyric  poetry  of 
Pindar.  Our  information  respecting  Arion  is  far  less  complete  and 
satisfactory ;  yet  the  little  that  we  know  of  him  proves  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  lyric  poetry  in  the  time  of  Alcman  and  Stesichorus.  Arion  was 
the  contemporary  of  Stesichorus ;  he  is  called  the  disciple  of  Alcman, 
and  (according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus)  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  Periander  at  Corinth,  between  Olymp.  38.  I.  and  48.  4.  (628 
and  595  b.  c),  probably  nearer  the  end  than  the  beginning  of  this 
period.  He  was  a  native  of  Methymna  in  Lesbos ;  a  district  in  which 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  introduced  by  the  Bceotians,  was  celebrated 
with  orgiastic  riles,  and  with  music*  Arion  was  chiefly  known  in 
Oreece  as  the  perfecter  of  the  dithyramb.  The  dithyramb,  as  a  song 
of  Bacchanalian  festivals,  is  doubtless  of  gpreat  antiquity ;  its  name  is 
too  obscure  to  have  arisen  at  a  late  period  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
probably  originated  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  |. 
Its  character  was  always,  like  that  of  the  worship  to  which  it  belonged, 
impassioned  and  enthusiastic ;  the  extremes  of  feeling,  rapturous  plea- 
sure, and  wild  lamentation,  were  both  expressed  in  it.  Concerning  the 
mode  of  its  representation  we  are  but  imperfectly  informed.  Archilo- 
chus  says,  that  "  he  is  able,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine,  to 

P  It  appean  from  MWtin  V.  H.,  X.  18.  that  the  legend  of  Daphnis  was  given  in 
Stesichorus.  not  as  it  is  expanded  in  Theocrit  Id.  I.,  but  as  it  is  touched  upon  in  id. 
VII.  73.  The  pastoral  legend  of  tlie  Goathead  Comatas,  who  was  inclosed  in  a  box 
by  the  king's  command,  and  £td  by  a  Mwarm  of  bees,  sent  by  the  Muses  (Theocrit 
VII.  78.  «70  1^^  <^11  ^^^  appt-arance  of  a  story  embellished  by  Stesichorus. 

t  Id.  XVIII. 

I  On  the  formation  of  h4¥^»f*(i9ti  see  p.  133  note  *. 
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wing  the  diUi>TAoib,  the  beauiiful  strmio  of  Dioojtus  **' :  from  which 
e%pt€KHott%  it  is  probable  that  in  the  time  of  Archikichus,  one  of  a 
band  of  revellers  flometimes  sang  the  dithyramb,  while  the  others 
joined  him  with  their  voices.  There  is  however,  no  trace  of  a  choral 
performance  of  the  dith  jramb  at  this  time.  Choruses  had  been  already 
introduced  in  Grreeoe,  but  in  oonneiion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and 
they  danced  to  the  cithara  (i^fuyl),  the  instrument  used  in  this 
worship.  In  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  on  the  other  hand,  an  irre^lar 
band  of  reTellers,  led  by  a  flute-placer,  was  the  prominent  feature  t. 
Arion,  according  to  the  ooocurreut  testimonies  of  the  historians  and 
grammarians  of  antiquity,  was  the  first  who  practised  a  chorus  in 
the  representation  of  a  dithyramb,  and  therefore  gave  a  regular  and 
dignified  character  to  this  song,  which  before  had  probably  consisted  of 
irregular  eipressious  of  excited  feeling,  and  of  inarticulate  ejacula- 
tions. This  improvement  was  made  at  Corinth*  the  rich  and  flourish- 
ing city  of  Periander ;  hence  Pindar  in  his  eulogy  of  Corinth  exclaims  : 
**  Whence,  but  from  Corinth,  aroee  the  pleasing  festivals  of  Dionysus, 
with  the  dithyramb,  of  which  the  prize  is  an  ox  { ?'*  The  choruses 
which  sang  the  dithyramb  were  circular  choruses  (k-vaAaoi  yppoi) ;  so 
called,  because  they  danced  in  a  circle  round  the  altar  on  which  the 
sacrifice  was  burning.  Accordingly,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  the 
expressions  **  dithyrambic  poet,"  and  *'  teacher  of  cycllan  choruses' 
(jcvKkw^daeKoko^^  were  nearly  synonymous  $.  With  regard  to  the 
subjects  of  the  dithyrambs  of  Arion  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
introduced  the  tra^  style  into  them  J.  This  proves  that  he  had  dis- 
tinguished a  choral  song  of  a  gloomy  character,  which  referred  to  the 
dangers  and  suflerings  of  Dionysus,  from  the  ordinary  dithyramb  of 
the  joyous  kind ;  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter  %.  With 
regard  to  the  musical  accompaniment  of  the  dithyrambs  of  Arion,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  cithara  was  the  principal  instrument  used 
in  it,  and  not  the  flute,  as  in  the  boisterous  corous.  Arion  was  himself 
the  first  cithara-player  of  his  time :  and  the  exclusive  fame  of  the  Les- 
bian musicians  from  Terpander  downwards  was  maintained  by  him 

*  'Of  Lmw9mt  iiHMVH  fuiXip  V^m^tu  fiiXst 

ap.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  628. 
f  8ee  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

I  Find.  01.  xiii.  H.  (25.),  where  the  recent  editors  give  a  full  and  accurate  ex- 
planation of  the  matter. 

^  Hence  Arion  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Cyeieut, 

II  T(my$zit  r^l^tf  Suidas  in  'A^/mv.  Concerning  the  satyrs  whom  Arion  it  said  to 
ha?e  uImnI  on  this  occasion,  see  below,  chap.  zxi. 

%  Chap.  xxi.  The  fiuest  specimen  of  a  dithyramb  of  the  joyful  kind  is  tbefrag* 
rneiit  of  a  dithyramb  by  Pindar,  iu  Dioo.  Iluf.  de  Comp.  Verb.  22.  This  dithy- 
ramb was  itttendid  fur  \hv  );n'at  Dionysia  (tu  fnyiiXa  or  ra  iffrit  Atnuctm)^  which 
are  described  in  it  as  a  f^u'dt  vernal  ftfutival,  at  the  reason  "  when  the  cha.mber  of 
the  Hours  opens,  and  the  uectsrian  plants  feel  the  approach  of  t^e  fragrant  spring.** 
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Arion  also,  according  to  the  well  known  fuhle  *,  played  the  orthian 
nomet*  when  he  was  compelled  to  tlirow  himself  from  a  ship  into  the 
sea,  and  was  miraculously  saved  by  a  dolphin  {.  Arion  is  also  stated, 
as  well  as  Terpander,  to  have  composed  prooemia,  that  is,  hymns  to  the 
gods,  which  served  as  an  introduction  to  festivals  §, 

§  8.  In  descending  to  the  choral  poets  who  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
the»Persian  war,  we  meet  with  two  poets  of  very  peculiar  characters; 
the  vehement  Ibycus,  and  the  tender  and  refined  Simonides. 

Ibtcus  was  a  native  of  Rhegium,  the  city  near  the  southernmost  point 
of  Italy,  which  was  closely  connected  with  Sicily,  the  country  of  Stesi- 
chorus.  Rhegium  was  peopled  partly  by  lonians  from  Chalcis,  partly 
by  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  a  superior 
class.  The  peculiar  dialect  formed  in  Rhegium  had  some  influence  on 
the  poetos  of  Ibycus ;  although  these  were  in  general  written  in  an  epic 
dialect  with  a  Doric  tinge,  like  the  poems  of  Stesichoriis  ||.  Ibycus  was 
a  wandering  poet,  as  is  intimated  in  the  story  of  his  death  having  been 
attested  and  revenged  by  cranes;  but  his  travels  were  not,  like  those  of 
Stesichoros,  confined  to  Sicily.  He  passed  a  part  of  his  time  in  Samos 
with  Polycrates;  whence  the  flourishing  period  of  Ibycus  may  be 
placed  at  Olymp.  63.  (b.  c.  528)^.  We  have  already  explained  the 
style  of  poetry  which  was  admired  at  the  court  of  Polycrates.  Ibycus 
could  not  here  compose  solemn  hymns  to  the  gods,  but  must  accommo- 
date his  Doric  cithara,  as  he  was  best  able,  to  the  strains  of  Anacreon. 
Accordingly,  it  is  probable  that  the  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  first  turned 
mainly  to  erotic  subjects  during  his  residence  in  the  court  of  J^oly- 
crates ;  and  that  his  glowing  love-songs  (especially  to  beautiful  youths), 
which  formed  his  chief  title  to  fame  in  antiquity,  were  composed  at  this 
time. 

But  that  the  poetical  style  of  I))ycus  resembled  that  of  Stesichorus  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  critics  often  doubted  to  which  of  the 
two  a  particular  idea  or  expression  belonged  **,     It  may  indeed   be 

^  Herod.  I,  23.  Th'u  fable  probably  aro^e  from  a  tacred  ufTeriog  in  a  temple  at 
Tflnianim,  which  represented  Taras  sitting  on  a  dolphin,  as  he  apiwars  on  the  coins 
of  Tarentum.  Plutarch,  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.  c.  18.  mentiouv  the  Pythian  iu&te&d  uf  the 
orthian  nome. 

t  The  orthian  nome  was  mentioned  above,  chap.  xii.  (  15,  in  connex:on  with  Po 
lymnestus.  • 

X  The  nomos  orthios  was  sung  to  the  cithara  (Herod.  1.  24.  Aristoph.  £q.  1276. 
Ran  1308,  et  Sehol.),  but  also  to  the  Phrygian  flute  (Lucian 4). 

^  Suidas  in  v.  The  ode  to  Neptune  which  JEHan  H.  A.,  xii.  45,  ascribes  to 
Anon,  is  copious  in  words,  but  poor  in  ideas,  and  is  quite  unworthy  of  such  a  poet 
as  Arion.  It  also  presupposes  the  truth  of  the  fable  that  Arion  was  saved  by  a 
dolphin. 

Jl  A  peculiarity  of  the  Rheginian  dialect  in  Stesichorus  was  the  formation  of  the 
third  I'ersons  of  barytone  verbs  in  tirt ;  fi^fi^i,  xiynrtf  &c. 

^  Above,  cb.  xiii.  §  12. 

♦*  Citations  of  Steuich  nis  or  Ibycus,  or  (for  the  same  expression)  of  Stesichorus 
and  Ihycutf  occur  In  Atljen.  iv.  p.  172  D.,  Schol.  Ven.  ad  II.  xxiv.  259.  iii.  114.  He- 
sych.  in  fi^vaXUraHf  vol.  i.  p.  774.  ed.  Alb.,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1302,  Schol. 
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ocmjeetiircd  that  this  doubt  arote  from  the  works  of  these  two  poets  being 
united  in  the  same  coflection,  like  those  of  Uipponax  aud  Auanius,  or 
of  Simonides  and  Bacchylides ;  but  their  works  would  not  hate  been  so 
united  by  the  ancieut  editon  if  there  had  not  been  a  dose  affinity 
between  them.  The  metres  of  Ibycus  also  resemble  those  of  Stesicho- 
msy  beings  in  general  dactylic  series,  connected  together  into  venues  ot 
different  lengths,  but  sometimes  so  long,  that  they  are  rather  to^  be. 
called  systems  than  verses.  Besides  these,  Ibycus  frequently  uses 
logaoedic  verses  of  a  sofl  or  languid  character :  and  in  general  his 
rhythms  are  less  stately  and  dignified,  and  more  suited  to  the  expression 
of  passion,  than  those  of  Stesicborus.  Hence  the  effeminate  poet  Aga- 
thon  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  as  appealing  to  Ibycus  with  Aua* 
creon  and  Alcsus,  who  had  made  music  more  sweet,  and  worn  many- 
coloured  fillets  (in  the  oriental  fashion),  and  had  led  the  wanton  Ionic 
dance  *.  -• 

§  9.  The  subjects  of  the  poems  of  Ibyctis  appear  also  to  have  a 
strong  affinity  with  those  of  the  poems  of  Stesicborus.  For  although 
no  poems  with  such  names  as  Cycnus  or  the  Orestea  are  attributed  to 
Ibycus ;  yet  so  many  peculiar  accounts  of  mythological  stories,  espe- 
cially relating  to  the  heroic  period,  are  cited  from  his  poems,  that  it 
seems  as  if  he  too  had  written  long  poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts,  and  other  similar  subjects.  That,  like 
Stesicborus,  he  dwelt  upon  the  marvellous  in  the  heroic  mythology,  is 
proved  by  a  fragment  in  which  Hercules  is  introduced  as  saying :  ''  I 
also  slew  the  youths  on  white  horses,  the  sons  of  Molione,  the  twins 
with  like  heads  and  connected  limbs,  both  born  in  the  silver  egg  t." 

The  erotic  poetry  of  Ibycus  is  however  more  celebrated.  We  know 
that  it  consisted  of  odes  to  youths,  and  that  these  breathed  a  fervour  of 
passion  far  exceeding  that  expressed  in  any  similar  productions  of 
Greek  literature.  Doubtless  the  poet  gave  utterance  to  his  own  feel- 
ings in  these  odes;  as  indeed  appears  from  the  extant  fragments. 
Nevertheless  the  length  of  the  strophes  and  the  artificial  structure  of 
the  verses  prove  that  these  odes  were  performed  by  choruses.  Birth- 
days or  other  family  festivals  or  distinctions  in  the  gymnasia  may  have 
afforded  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  coming  with  a  chorus  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  house,  and  offering  his  congratulations  in  the  most 
imposing  and  brilliant  manner.  The  occasions  of  these  poetical  con- 
gratulations were  doubtless  the  same  as  those  which  gave  rise  to  the 
painted  vases  in  Magna  Grsecia,  with  the  inscription  '*  the  boy  is  beau-  • 
tifuP'  (iroXoc  6  iraic))  and  scenes  from  gymnastic  exercises  and 
social  life.     But  that  in  the  poems  of  Ibycus,  as  well  as  of  Pindar,  the 

Vratislav.  ad  Find.  01.  Ix.  128.  (•;  wt^)  'Ii3v»«  m)  2Tifr/;^«^«),  EtymoL  Qud.  in 
ir«^«'M#,  p.  98.31. 

•  Thetm.  161. 

f  Ap.  Atheo.  p.  57  F.  (Fr.  27.  coll.  Schneidewin). 
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\  WM  (he  organ  of  the  poet's  iboaghUi  and  feelings,  is  satficiently 
proved  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  by  the  extant  fragments.  In 
a  ?ery  beautiful  fragment,  the  versification  of  which  expresses  the  course 
of  the  feeling  with  peculiar  art,  Ibycus  says  ^ :  **  In  the  spring  the 
Cydonian  apple-trees  flourish,  watered  by  rivulets  from  the  brooks  in 
the  untrodden  garden  of  the  virgins,  and  the  grapes  which  grow  under 
the  shady  tendrils  of  the  vine.  But  Eros  gives  me  peace  at  no  season ; 
like  a  Thracian  tempest,  gleaming  with  fightning,  he  rushes  from 
Cyprisy  and,  full  of  fiiry,  he  stirs  up  my  heart  from  the  bottom."  In 
some  other  extant  verses  he  saysf  :  *'  Again  Eros  looks  at  me  from 
beneath  his  black  eyelashes  with  melting  glances,  and  drives  me  with 
blandishments  of  all  kinds  into  the  endless  nets  of  Cypris.  I  tremble 
at  his  attack ;  as  a  harnessed  steed  which  contends  for  the  prize  in  the 
sacred  games,  when  he  approaches  old  age,  unwillingly  enters  the  race- 
course with  the  rapid  chariot.'* 

These  amatory  odes  of  Ibycus  did  not  however  consist  merely  of 
descriptions  of  his  passion,  which  could  scarcely  have  afforded  sufficient 
materials  for  choral  representation.  He  likewise  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  mythology  in  order  to  elevate,  by  a  comparison  with  divine  or 
heroic  natures,  the  beauty  of  the  youth  or  his  own  passion.  Thus  in  a 
poem  of  this  kind,  addressed  to  Gorgias,  Ibycus  told  the  story  of 
Ganymedes  and  Tithonns,  both  Trojans  and  favourites  of  the  gods ; 
who  were  described  as  contemporary  t,  and  were  associated  in  the 
narrative.  Ganymedes  is  carried  ofi*  by  Zeus  in  the  form  of  au  eagle, 
in  order  to  become  his  favourite  and  cup-bearer  in  Olympus ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Eros  incites  the  rising  Aurora  to  bear  away  from  Ida, 
Tithonus,  a  Trojan  shepherd  and  prince  §.  The  perpetual  youth  of 
Ganymedes,  the  short  manhood  and  the  melancholy  old  age  of  Tithonus, 
probably  gave  the  poet  occasion  to  compare  the  different  passions  which 
(hey  excited,  and  to  represent  that  of  Zeus  as  the  more  noble,  that  of 
Aurora  the  less  praiseworthy. 

§  10.  LfCaving  Ibycus  in  the  obscurity  which  envelopes  all  the  Greek 
lyric  poets  anterior  to  Pindar,  we  come  to  a  brighter  point  in  Simonides. 
This  poet  has  been  already  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  elegy  and  the  epigram  ;  but  a  full  account  of  him  has  been  reserved 
for  this  place. 

Simonides  was  born  at  Julis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  which  was  in* 


*  Fragm.  I.  coll.  Schneidewin.  The  end  of  the  fragment  is  very  difficult;  the 
translation  is  made  from  the  following  alteration  of  the  text :  M/A^n^i  n^TutSit 

t  Schol.  Plat.  Farm.  p.  137.  A.  (Fragm.  2.  coll.  Schneidewin). 

X  After  the  Little  Iliads  in  which  Ganymedes  is  the  son  of  Laomedon :  Schol.  Vat. 
ad  Eurip.  Troad.  822.     Elsewhere  Tithonus  is  his  son. 

h  This  account  of  the  poem  of  Stesichorus  is  taken  from  Schol.  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
III.  158.CQmi>ared  with  Nonnus  Diony.  xv.278.  ed.  Graere. 
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habited  by  lonians ;  according  to  his  own  testimony  *,  about  Olymp 
56.  1.  B.  c.  556.  He  lived,  according  to  a  precise  account,  89  years, 
and  died  in  78.  1.  b.  c.  468.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  sedu- 
lously cultivated  the  musical  arts  ;  his  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side 
had  been  a  poet  t ;  Bacchylides,  the  lyric  poet,  was  his  nephew ;  and 
Simonides  the  younger,  known  by  the  name  of  **  tlie  genealogist,"  on 
account  of  a  work  on  genealogies  (yrtpi  yeyeoKoynay},  was  his  grand- 
son. He  himself  exercised  the  functions  of  a  chorus-teacher  in  the 
town  of  Carthsa  in  Ceos ;  and  the  house  of  the  chorus  (xopi^yeio^) 
near  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  his  customary  abode  j.  This  occupa- 
tion was  to  him,  as  to  Stesichorus,  the  oiigin  of  his  poetical  efforts.  The 
small  island  of  Ceos  at  this  time  contained  many  things  which  were 
likely  to  give  a  good  direction  to  a  youthful  mind.  The  lively  genius 
of  the  Ionic  race  was  here  restrained  by  severe  principles  of  modera- 
tion (auMppoavvrj) ;  the  laws  of  Ceos  are  celebrated  fur  their  excel- 
lence §;  and  although  Prodicus  of  Ceos  is  named  among  the  sophists 
attacked  by  Socrates,  yet  he  was  considered  as  a  man  of  probity,  and  the 
friend  of  a  beneficent  philosophy.  Simonides,  also,  appears  throughout 
his  whole  life,  to  have  been  attached  to  philosophy;  and  his  poetical 
genius  is  characterized  rather  by  versatility  and  purity  of  taste  than  by 
fervid  enthusiasm.  Many  ingenious  apophthegms  and  wise  sayings  are 
attributed  to  him,  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  seven  sages ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  evasive  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  God  ?  is  attributed 
both  to  Simonides  and  Thales:  in  the  one  anecdote  the  questioner 
is  Hier^,  iu  the  other  CroDsus.  Simonides  himself  is  sometimes  reck- 
oned among  the  philosophers,  and  the  sophists  considered  him  as  a 
predecessor  in  their  art.  The  *'  moderation  of  Simonides"  became 
proverbial  || ;  a  modest  consciousness  of  human  weakness,  and  a  re- 
cognition of  a  superior  power,  are  everywhere  traceable  in  his  poetry. 
It  is  likewise  recorded  that  Simonides  used,  and  perfected,  the  contri- 
vances which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mnemonic  art. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that,  in  depth  and  novelty  of  ideas,  and  in  the 
fervour  of  poetical  feeling,  Simonides  was  far  inferior  to  his  contem- 
porary Pindar.  But  the  practical  tendency  of  his  poetry,  the  worldly 
wisdom,  guided  by  a  noble  disposition,  which  appeared  in  it,  and  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  treated  all  the  relations  of  states  and  rulers, 
made  him  the  friend  of  the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  men  of  his 


*  Iu  the  epif^ram  in  Planudes,  Jacobs  Anthol.  Palat.  Append.  Epigr.  79.  (203 
Schneidewin)* 

f  Marm.  Par.  ep.  49.  according  to  Boeckh*8  explanation,  Corp.  Inscrip.  vol.  ii« 
p.  319. 

I  Chamfldeon  ap.  Ath.x.  p.  456.  E. 
J  MuUer*8  i£(^etica,  p.  132.  note  u. 

II  *H  lifutviUv  0t^(ft^v9n .  Ariatides  irt^  rtS  vea^mfi.  III.  p.  645  A.  Canter.  II. 
p.  510.  Diudorf.    Simonidia  reliquin  ed.  Schneidewin,  p.  xxxiii. 
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ag*.  Scarcely  any  po€t  of  antiquity  enjoyed  so  much  consideration  in 
hit  lifetime,  or  exercised  so  much  influence  ufwn  political  events,  as 
Simonides.  He  was  one  of  the  poels  entertained  by  Hipparchus  the 
Pisistratid  (Olymp.  63.2.  —  66.  3.  b.  c.  527—14.),  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  him.  He  was  much  honoured  by  the  families  of  the 
Aleuads  and  Scopads,  who  at  that  time  ruled  in  Thessaly,  as  powerful 
and  wealthy  nobles,  in  their  cities  of  Larissa  and  Crannon,  and  partly 
as  kings  of  the  entire  country.  These  families  attempted,  by  their 
hospitality  and  liberality  to  the  poets  and  wise  men  whom  they  enter- 
tained, either  to  soflen  the  rough  nature  of  the  Thessalians,  or,  at  least, 
to  cover  it  with  a  varnish  of  civilization.  That,  however,  they  were  not 
always  equally  liberal  to  Simonides,  appears  from  the  anecdote  that 
Scopas  once  refused  to  give  him  more  than  half  the  promised  reward, 
and  referred  him  for  the  other  half  to  the  Dioscuri,  whom  he  had  also 
praised  in  his  ode ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  Dioscuri  saved 
Simonides  when  the  house  fell  upon  the  impious  Scopas  *.  Simonides 
appears  to  have  passed  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Sicily, 
chiefly  with  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  That  he  was  in  high  honour  at 
this  court  is  proved  by  the  well  attested  story,  that  when,  af^er  Gelo's 
death,  a  discord  arose  between  the  allied  and  closely  connected  families 
of  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  Hiero  of  Syracuse  and 
Tberoof  Agrigentum,  with  their  armies,  were  standing  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  river  Gelas,  and  would  have  decided  their  dispute  with 
arms,  if  Simonides  (who,  like  Pindar,  was  the  friend  of  both  tyrants) 
had  not  restored  peace  between  them  (Olymp.  76.  1.  b.  c.  476).  But 
the  high  reputation  of  Simonides  among  the  Greeks  is  chiefly  apparent 
in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  He  was  in  friendly  intercourse  both 
with  Themistocles  and  the  Spartan  general  Pausanias ;  the  Corin- 
thians sought  to  obtain  his  testimony  to  their  exploits  in  the  Persian 
war;  and  he,  more  than  any  other  poet,  partly  at  the  wish  of  others, 
and  partly  of  his  own  accord,  undertook  the  celebration  of  the  great 
deeds  of  that  .period.  The  poems  which  he  wrote  for  this  purpose  were 
for  the  most  part  epigrams  ;  but  some  were  lyric  compositions,  as  the 
panegyric  of  those  who  had  fallen  at  Thermopylae,  and  the  odes  on  the 
sea'fights  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  Others  were  elegiac,  as  the 
elegy  to  those  who  fought  at  Marathon,  already  mentioned. 

§  11.  The  versatility  of  mind  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  Simo« 
nides  appears  from  these  accounts  to  have  possessed,  are  connected  with 
his  fucility  of  poetical  composition.  Simonides  was  probably  the  most 
prolific  lyric  poet  whom  Greece  had  seen,  although  all  his  productions 
did  not  descend  to  posterity.     He  gained  (according  to  the  inscription 

*  That  the  ancients  tbemtelveK  had  difHcuHiet  in  ascertaining  the  true  version  of 
this  Btory,  appean  from  Quintilian,  Inst.  xi.  2.  1 1 ;  it  ii  however  certain  that  the 
family  uf  the  Scopadi  at  that  time  suffered  some  great  misfortune  which  Simonides 
laraente<l  in  a  threne :  Phavorin.  ap.  Stub.  Serm.  CV.  62. 
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of  a  Yotive  tablet,  written  by  himself*)  ^6  oxen  and  tripoas  in  poetical 
contests ;  and  yet  prizes  of  this  kind  could  only  be  gained  at  public 
festivals,  such  as  the  festival  of  Bacchus  at  Athens.  Simonides,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  testimony,  conquered  at  this  latter  festival  in 
Olymp.  75. 4.  b.  c.  476,  with  a  cyclian  chorus  of  50  men.  The  muse  of 
Simonides  was,  however,  far  oftener  in  the  pay  of  private  men ;  he  waa 
the  first  who  sold  his  poems  for  money,  according  to  the  frequent  re- 
proach of  the  ancients.  Thus  Socrates  in  Plato  f  says  that  Simonidet 
was  often  forced  to  praise  a  tyrant  or  other  powerful  man,  without 
being  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  praises. 

Among  the  poems  which  Simonides  composed  for  public  festivals, 
were  hymns  and  prayers  (icarcvxaQ  to  various  gods,  pseans  to  Apollo, 
hyporchemes,  dithyrambs,  and  parthenia.  In  the  hyporchemes  Simo- 
nides seemed  to  have  excelled  himself;  so  great  a  master  was  he  of  the 
art  of  painting,  by  apt  rhythms  and  words,  the  acts  which  he  wished  to 
describe ;  he  says  of  himself  that  he  knows  how  to  combine  the  plastic 
movements  of  the  feet  with  the  voice  i.  His  dithyrambs  were  not,  ac- 
cording to  their  original  purpose,  dedicated  to  Dionysus,  but  admitted 
subjects  of  the  heroic  mythology;  thus  a  dithyramb  of  Simonides  bore 
the  title  of  Memnon  §.  This  transfer  to  heroes,  of  poems  properly  be- 
longing to  Dionysus  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  tragedy.  Moreover  the  odes  just  mentioned,  which  cele- 
brated those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  and  in  the  sea-fights  against  the 
Persians,  were  doubtless  intended  to  be  performed  at  public  festivals  in 
honour  of  victories. 

Among  the  poems  which  Simonides  composed  for  private  persons, 
the  Epinikia  and  Threnes  are  worthy  of  especial  notice.  At  this  period 
the  Epinikia — songs  which  were  performed  at  a  feast  in  honour  of  a 
victor  in  public  and  sacred  games,  either  on  the  scene  of  the  conflict, 
or  at  his  return  home — first  received  the  polish  of  art  from  the  hands 
of  the  choral  poets.  At  an  earlier  age,  a  few  verses,  like  those  of  Ar- 
chilochus,  had  answered  the  same  purpose.  The  Epinikia  of  Simonides 
and  Pindar  are  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  erection  of  statues  in 
honour  of  victorious  combatants,  which  first  became  common  aboui 
Olymp.  60,  and,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  employed 
the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  schools  of  ^gina  and  Sicyon.  A  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  structure  of  the  epinikia  of  Simonides  may  be  formed 
from  those  of  Pindar  (of  which  a  copious  analysis  will  be  found  in  the 
next  chapter).  In  these  odes,  too,  the  celebration  of  mythical  heroes 
(as  of  the  Dioscuri  in  the  epinikion  of  Scopas)  was  closely  connected 
with  the  praise  of  the  victor.  General  reflections  and  apophthegms 
were  also  applied  to  his  peculiar  circumstances.  Thus  in  the  same  ode, 
the  general  maxim  was  stated,  that  the  gods  alone  could  be  always 

*  Aathol.  Palat.  vi.  213.  f  Protag.  p.  346.  a 

I  Plutarch,  Sympos.ix.  15.  2.  §  Straboxv.  p.  728.  B. 
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guodl :  Itot  ma  man  coald  be  inyariably  good  or  bad,  but  coald  only  act 
nrtiXMislf  by  the  grace  of  the  gods,  and  upon  this  principle  the  saying 
af  Pittacus,  **  it  is  difficult  to  be  good,"  was  censured  as  requiring  too 
much,  aad  probably  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of  extenuating  some 
fiuilts  in  Ihe  life  of  the  victorious  prince*. 

We  should  be  guilty  of  injustice  to  Simonides  were  we  to  conclude 
that  he  did  violence  to  his  own  convictions,  and  offered  mercenary  and 
bespoken  homage ;  we  rather  discover  a  trace  of  the  mild  and  humane, 
though  somewhat  lax  and  commodious,  opinions  on  morals,  prevalent 
among  ihe  lonians.  Among  the  Dorians,  and  in  part  also  among  the 
iEoliaus,  law  and  custom  were  more  rigorous  in  their  demands  upon 
the  constancy  and  the  virtue  of  mankind. 

The  epinikia  of  Simonides  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
those  of  Pindar  mainly  in  this ;  that  the  former  dwelt  more  upon  the 
particular  victory  which  gave  occasion  to  his  song,  and  described  all 
its  details  with  greater  minuteness;  while  Pindar,  as  we  shall  see, 
passes  lightly  over  the  incident,  and  immediately  soars  into  higher 
regions.  In  an  epinikion  which  Simonides  composed  for  Leophron 
the  son  of  the  tyrant  Anaxilas  and  his  vicegerent  in  Rhegium  f* 
and  in  which  he  had  to  celebrate  a  victory  obtained  with  a  chariot 
drawn  by  mules  (air^viy),  the  poet  congratulated  the  victorious  ani- 
mals, dexterously  passing  in  silence  over  the  meaner,  and  directing 
attention  to  the  nobler,  side  of  their  parentage :  **  Hail,  ye  daughters 
of  storm-footed  steeds !"  Simonides,  too,  in  these  songs  of  victory  more 
frequently  indulged  in  pleasantry  than  befitted  a  poem  destined  to  be 
recited  at  a  sacred  feast ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  epinikion  composed  in 
honour  of  an  Athenian  who  had  conquered  Crios  of  ^gina  in  wrestling 
at  Olympia ;  where  he  plays  upon  the  name  of  the  defeated  combatant : 
*'  Not  ill  has  the  ram  (6  Kpios)  got  himself  shorn  by  venturing  into  the 
magnificent  grove,  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  t*\ 

But  the  merits  of  Simonides  were  still  more  remarkable  (as  we  have 
already  seen  in  treating  of  the  elegy)  in  dirges  (^^pfjyoi).     His  style,  as 

*  See  this  long  iragment  from  the  odet  of  Simonides  in  Plato  Protag.  p.  .?39.  sq. 

t  As  the  historical  relations  are  difficult  of  comprehension,  I  remark  briefly,  that 
Anaxilas  was  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  and,  from  about  01.  71. 3.  (b.  c.  494),  of  Messcne; 
and  that  he  dwelt  in  the  latter  city,  leaving  Leophron  to  administer  the  government 
of  Rhegium.  On  the  death  of  Anaxilas  in  Olvmp.  76.  1.  (b.  c.  476).  Leophron,  as 
his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him  in  the  city  of  Messene :  and  the  freedman  Micythus 
was  to  administer  Rhegium  for  the  younger  sons,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  his  office.  For  these  facts,  see  Herod,  vii.  170.  Diod.  xa.  48.  66.  Heraclid. 
Pont  pol.  25.  Dionys.  Hal.  Exc.  p.  539.  Vales.  Dionys.  Hal.  xix.  4.  Mai.  At  hen. 
L  p.  3.  Pausan.  v.  26.  3.  Scho).  Pmd.  Pyth.  II.  34.  Justin,  iv.  2.  xxi.  3.  Macrob. 
Sat.  L  11.  The  Olympic  victory  of  Leophron  (by  some  writers  ascribed  to  Anaxi- 
las) must  have  taken  place  before  Olymp.  76.  1.  b.  c.476. 

X  That  the  words  'Evt^o/  •  K^r*;  0u»  au»tUtt  &c.  are  to  be  understood  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  text,  is  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  Aristoph.  Kub.  1355.  gives  the 
sub»tance>of  the  song,  which  was  sung  at  Athens  at  meals,  from  a  patriotic  mterest, 
like  a  scolion.    The  contest  must  be  placed  about  Olymp.  70.  b.  c.  500 
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an  ancient  critic  oWrves,  was  not  as  iol'ty  as  that  of  Pindar ;  but  what 
he  lost  in  sublimity  he  gained  in  pathos  *•  While  Pindar*s  soaring 
flights  extolled  the  happiness  of  the  dead  who  bad  finished  their  earthly 
course  with  honour,  and  enjoyed  the  glories  allotted  to  them  in  another 
existence,  Simonides  gave  himself  up  to  the  genuine  feelings  of 
human  nature ;  be  expressed  grief  for  the  life  that  was  extinguished ; 
the  fond  regret  of  the  survivors ;  and  sought  consolation  rather  after 
the  manner  of  the  Ionian  elegiac  poets,  in  the  perishableness  and  weari- 
ness of  human  life.  The  dirges  of  Simonides  on  the  hapless  Scopad, 
and  the  Aleuad  Antiochus,  sou  of  Echecratides  f,  were  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  this  style ;  and  doubtless  the  celebrated  lament  of  Danae 
was  part  of  a  tbrene.  Enclosed  with  her  infant  Perseus  in  a  chest,  and 
exposed  to  the  raging  of  the  storm,  she  extols  the  happiness  of  the  un- 
conscious sleeping  babe,  in  expressions  full  of  the  charm  of  maternal 
tenderness  and  devotion  X. 

§  12.  Simonides  did  not,  like  Pindar,  in  the  overflowing  riches  of 
his  genius,  touch  briefly  on  thoughts  and  feelings ;  he  wrought  out 
every  thing  in  detail  with  care  and  finish  §;  his  verses  are  like  a 
diamond  which  throws  a  sparkling  light  from  each  of  its  many  polished 
faces.  If  we  analyze  a  passage,  like  the  fragment  from  the  eulogy  on 
the  heroes  of  Thermopylae,  we  are  struck  with  the  skill  and  grace  with 
which  the  hand  of  the  master  plays  with  a  single  thought ;  the  glory  of 
a  great  action  before  which  all  sorrow  disappears ;  and  the  various 
lights  under  which  he  presents  it. 

**  Those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  have  an  illustrious  fate,  a  noble  des- 
tiny :  their  tomb  is  an  altar,  their  dirge  a  song  of  triumph.  And 
neither  eating  rust,  nor  all-subduing  time,  shall  obliterate  this  epitaph 
of  the  brave.  Their  subterranean  chamber  has  received  the  glory  of 
Hellas  as  its  inhabitant.  Of  this,  Leonidas,  the  king  of  Sparta,  bears 
witness,  by  the  fair  and  undying  renown  of  virtue  which  he  left  behind 
him  ||.'*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  same  kind  of  description 
naturally  leading  to  a  light  and  agreeable  tissue  of  thoughts ;  of  this 
easy  graceful  style  of  Simonides,  so  extremely  dissimilar  to  that  of 
Pindar,  from  a  feeble  prosaic  translation  of  another  fragment  taken 
from  an  ode  tea  conqueror  in  the  Pentathlon,  which  treats  of  Orpheus  : 

**  Countless  birds  flew  around  his  head  ;  flshes  sprang  out  of  the 
dark  waters  at  his  beautiful  song.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  arose  to  rustle 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  or  to  interrupt  the  honied  voice  which  was 

*  Tt  titurt^t^mi  mk  fMymXtr^iXtit  ms  lUtia^fj  mXXA  ^a^nriiuif.  Dion.  Hal.  Cens.  Vet. 
Script  ii.  6.  p.  420.  Reiake. 

t  The  son  of  the  Echecratides,  who  was  mentioned  in  ch.  xiii.  {  11.  in  connexion 
with  Anacreon,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Orestes. 

I  Dionys.  Hal.  d^  Verb.'Comp.  26.  Fr.  7.  Gaisford.  50.  Schneidewiu. 

\  Simonides  said  thai  ppetvy  ^^a  vqci4  painting.    Plutarch,  de  Ulur.  Ath.  3. 

II  Diod.  zi  11  Fr.  16.  Gaisi:  9.  Qcbneid. 
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wirfled  to  tbe  ears  of  mortals.  As  when,  in  the  wintry  moon,  Zeus  ap- 
points fourteen  days  as  the  sacred  brooding-  time  of  the  gay-plumed 
halcyons,  which  the  earth-dwellers  call  the  sleep  of  the  winds  ♦."  With 
this  smooth  and  highly  polished  style  of  composition  every  thing  in  the 
poetry  of  Simonides  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony ;  the  choice  of 
words,  which  seeks,  indeed,  the  noble  and  the  graceful,  yet  departs 
less  widely  from  the  language  of  ordinary  life  than  that  of  Pindar ; 
and  the  treatment  of  the  rhythms  which  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Theban  poet  by  a  stronger  preference  for  light  and  flowing 
measures  (more  especially  the  logaoedic)  and  by  less  rigorous  rules  of 
metre. 

§  13.  Bacchyltdes,  the  nephew  of  Simonides,  adhered  closely  to  the 
system  and  the  example  of^is  uncle.  He  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  the  life  of  Simonides,  with  whom  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in 
Syracuse ;  little  more  of  his  history  is  known.  That  his  poetry  was 
but  an  imitation  of  one  branch  of  that  of  Simonides,  cultivated  with 
great  delicacy  and  finish,  is  proved  by  the  opinions  of  ancient  critics ; 
among  whom  Dionysius  adduces  perfect  correctness  and  uniform  ele- 
gance as  the  characteristics  of  Bacchylides.  His  genius  and  art  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  private  life,  love  and  wine ;  and, 
when  compared  with  those  of  Simonides,  appear  marked  by  greater 
sensual  grace  and  less  moral  elevation.  Among  the  kinds  of  choral 
poetry  which  he  employed,  besides  those  of  which  he  had  examples  in 
Simonides  and  Pindar,  we  find  erotic  songs :  such,  for  example,  as  that 
in  which  a  beautiful  maiden  is  represented,  in  thegameof  theCottabus, 
as  raising  her  white  arm  and  pouring  out  the  wine  for  the  youths  f  ;  a 
description  which  could  apply  only  to  a  Hetiera  partaking  of  the  ban- 
quets of  men. 

In  other  odes,  which  were  probably  sung  to  cheer  the  feast,  and 
which  were  transformed  into  choral  odes  from  scolia,  the  praise  of  wine 
is  celebrated  as  follows  \:  "A  sweet  compulsion  flows  from  the  wine 
cups  and  subdues  the  spirit,  while  the  wishes  of  love,  which  are 
mingled  with  the  gifts  of  Dionysus,  agitate  the  heart.  The  thoughts 
of  men  take  a  lofly  flight;  they  overthrow  the  embattled  walls  of 
cities,   and  believe  themselves  monarchs  of  the  world.     The  houses 

*  Fr.  IfS,  Schneidewin. 

t  Atheii.u.  p.  782.  ivi.  p.  667.  Fr.  23.  ed.  Neue. 

I  Athen.  ii.  p.  39.  Fr.  26.  Neue.  The  ode  coniists  of  shoit  strophes  in  the  Dorie 
measure,  which  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  following  metre. 

^{ju  ^  ij(j ^<->  —  S£ 

This  arrangement  necessitates  no  other  alterations  than  those  which  have  been 
for  other  reasons  :  except  that  eturift,  *  straightways,*  should  be  written  for  aitrii  • 
in  V.  6. 
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glitter  with  gold  and  ivory;  corn-bearing  ships  bring  hither  from 
Egypt,  across  the  glancing  deep,  the  abundance  of  wealth.  To  such 
heights  soars  the  spirit  of  the  drinker.''  Here  too  we  remark  that  ela- 
borate and  brilliant  execution  which  is  peculiar  to  the  school  of  Sinno- 
nides  ;  and  the  same  is  shown  in  all  the  longer  fragments  of  Baochf* 
lides,  among  which  we  shall  only  quote  the  praise  of  peace : 

**  To  mortals  belong  lofly  peace,  riches,  and  the  blossoms  of  honey- 
voiced  song.  On  altars  of  fair  workmanship  burn  thighs  of  oxen  and 
thick-ileeced  sheep  in  gulden  flames  to  the  gods.  The  care^  of  the 
youths  are,  gymnastic  exercises,  flule-playing,  and  joyous  revelry  (aiiXol 
Kol  Kt^fjiOi).  But  the  black  spiders  ply  their  looms  in  the  iron-bound 
edges  of  the  shields,  and  the  rust  corrodes  the  barbed  spear-head,  an4 
the  two-edged  sword.  No  more  is  heard  the  clang  of  brazen  trumpets ; 
and  beneficent  sleep,  the  nurse  and  soother  of  our  souls,  is  no  longer 
scared  from  otir  eyelids.  The  streets  are  thronged  with  joyous  guests, 
and  songs  of  praise  to  beautiful  youths  resound  * .'' 

We  recognise  here  a  mind  which  dwells  lovingly  on  the  description 
of  these  gay  and  pleasing  scenes,  and  paints  itself  in  every  feature,  but 
without  penetrating  deeper  than  the  ordinary  observation  of  men  reaches. 
Bacchy lides,  like  Simonides,  transfers  the  difftiseness  of  the  elegy  to 
the  choral  lyric  poem ;  although  he  himself  composed  no  elegies,  and 
followed  the  traces  of  his  uncle  only  as  an  epigrammatist.  The  reflec- 
tions scattered  through  his  lyrics,  on  the  toils  of  human  life,  the  insta- 
bility of  fbrtiine«  on  resignation  to  inevitable  evils,  and  the  rejection  of 
vain  cares,  have  much  of  the  tone  of  the  Ionic  elegy.  The  structure  of 
Baccfaylides'  verse  is  generally  very  simple  ;  nine  tenths  of  his  odes,  to 
judge  itom  the  fragments,  consisted  of  dactylic  series  and  trochaic  dipo- 
dias,  as  we  find  in  those  odes  of  Pindar  which  were  written  in  the  Doric 
mode.  Bacchylides,  however,  gave  a  lighter  character  to  this  measure ; 
inasmuch  as  in  the  places  where  the  syllable  might  be  either  long  or 
short,  he  often  preferred  the  latter. 

We  find,  in  his  poems,  trochaic  verses  of  great  elegance ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  fragment,  preserved  by  Atheneus,  of  a  religious  poem  in 
whkh  the  Dioscuri  are  invited  to  a  feast  t>  But  its  character  is  feeble 
and  languid ;  and  how  different  from  the  hymn  of  Pindar,  the  third 
among  the  Olympian  odes,  in  celebration  of  a  similar  feast  of  the 
Dioscuri,  held  by  Theron  in  Agrigentum  ! 

§  14.  The  universal  esteem  in  which  Simonides  and  Bacchylides  were 
held  in  Greece,  and  their  acknowledged  excellence  in  their  art,  did  not 
prevent  some  of  their  contemporaries  from  striking  into  various  other 
paths,  and  adopting  other  styles  of  treating  lyric  poetry.  Lasos  op 
Hbrmione  was  a  rival  of  Simonides  during  his  residence  in  Athens,  and 

•  Stobeui,  Serm.  LIII.  p.  209.  Grot.  Fr.  12.  Neue. 
t  Athen.  xi.  p.  500  B.  Fr.  27.  Neue. 
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Kktiplse  eiijoyecl  high  fkwoar  at  the  court  of  Hipparehas  \  It  is  how- 
erer  difficult  to  ascertain,  from  the  very  scanty  accounts  we  possess  of 
this  poet,  wherein  consisted  the  point  of  contrast  between  him  and  his 
competitor.  He  was  more  peculiarly  a  dithyrambic  poet»  and  was*  the 
first  who  introduced  contests  in  dithyrambs  at  Athens  t»  probably  in 
Olymp.  68.  1.  b.  c*  508  {.  This  style  predominated  so  much  in 
his  woiiLSy  that  he  gave  to  the  general  rhythms  of  his  odes  a  dithy- 
rambic turn,  and  a  free  movement,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  variety 
and  flexibility  of  tone  of  the  flute,  his  favourite  instrument  §.  He  was 
also  a  theorist  in  his  art,  and  investigated  the  laws  of  music  (t.  e. 
the  relation  of  musical  intervals  to  rapidity  of  movement),  of  which 
later  musicians  retained  much.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Pindar  in 
lyric  poetry.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  these  studies  led  him  to 
attach  excessive  value  to  art ;  for  he  was  guilty  of  over-refinement  in 
the  rhythm  and  the  sound  of  words,  as,  for  example,  in  his  odes  written 
without  the  letter  9  (jSunyiua  ^^o/),  the  hissing  sound  of  which  is  en- 
tirely avoided  as  dissonant. 

TiMOCRXON  THB  Rhodian  was  a  genius  of  an  entirely  peculiar  cha- 
racter. Powerfiil  both  as  an  athlete  and  a  poet,  he  transferred  the 
pugnacity  of  the  Palaestra  to  poetry.  To  the  hate  which  he  bore  in  political 
life  to  Themistocles,  and,  on  the  field  of  poetry,  to  Simonides,  he  owes 
his  chief  celebrity  among  the  ancients.  In  an  extant  fragment  ||  he  bit- 
terly reproaches  the  Athenian  statesman  for  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
he  settled  the  affairs  of  the  island,  recalling  exiles,  and  banishing  others, 
of  which  Timocreon  himself  was  one  of  the  victims.  He  attacks  his 
enemy  with  the  heavy  pompous  measure  of  the  Dorian  mode,  as  with  the 
shock  of  a  catapulta,  though  on  other  occasions  he  composed  in  elegiac- 
distichs  and  measures  of  the  ^olic  kind ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
vituperation  receives  singular  force  firom  the  stateliness  of  the  expression, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  form.  Timocreon  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and 
parodied  Simonides  on  account  of  some  tricks  of  his  art,  as  where 
Simonides  expresses  the  same  thought  in  the  same  words  only  trans- 
posed, first  in  an  hexameter,  then  in  a  trochaic  tetrameter  %, 

The  opposition  in  which  we  find  Pindar  with  Simonides  and  Bac- 
chylides  is  of  a  much  nobler  character.     For  though  the  desire  to 

*  Ariitoph.  Veip.  1410.  comp.  Herod,  riii.  6. 

t  SchoL  Arigtoph.  ubi  sup. 

X  The  ttatement  of  the  Parikn  marble,  ep.  46.  appears  to  refer  to  the  cyclic 
choruses. 

§  Plutarch  de  Mus.  39.  The  fragment  of  a  hymn  by  Lasus  to  Demeter,  iq 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  624  B.,  agrees  very  well  with  this  account. 

II  Plutarch,  Themist.  21. 

^  Anthol.  Pal.  xiii.  30.  Concerning  this  enmity,  see  also  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  46,  and 
Suidas  in  Ti^x^l«fy.  The  citation  from  Simonides  and  Timocreon  in  Wall.  Rhet. 
Chraec.  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  is  probably  connected  with  their  quarrel. 
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Stand  highest  in  the  favour  of  the  Syracusan  tyrant,  Hiero,  and  Thero 
of  Agrigentum  stimulated  the  jealousy  between  these  two  poets,  yet  the 
real  cause  lies  deeper ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  and  teni|>er  of  Uie 
men  ;  and  the  contest  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  this  diversity,  dues 
no  dishonour  to  either  party. 

The  ancient  commentators  on  Pindar  refer  a  considerable  number  of 
passages  to  this  hostility  *  :  and  in  general  these  are  in  praise  of  genuine 
wisdom  as  a  gifl  of  nature,  a  deep  rooted  power  of  the  mind,  and  in 
depreciation  of  acquired  knowledge  in  the  comparison ;  or  the  poet 
represents  genial  invention  as  the  highest  of  qualities,  and  demands 
novelties  even  in  mythic  narratives.  On  the  contrary,  Simonides  and 
Bacchylides  thought  themselves  bound  to  adhere  faithfully  to  tradition, 
and  reproved  any  attempt  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  stories  of  antiquity  t. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


i  1.  Findar^H  descent;  his  early  training  in  poetry  and  music.  (  2.  Excrciae  of  his 
art ;  his  independent  position  with  respect  to  the  Greek  princes  and  republics. 
i  3.  Kinds  of  poetry  cultivated  by  him.  §  4.  His  Epinikia ;  their  ori^^in  and  objects. 
(  5.  Their  two  main  elements,  general  remarks,  and  mythical  narrations.  §  6. 
Conneidon  of  these  two  elements ;  peculiarities  of  the  structure  of  Pindar*s  odes. 
i  7*  Variety  of  tone  in  his  odes,  according  to  the  different  musical  styles. 

§  1.  Pindar  was  born  in  the  spring  of  522  b.  c.  (Olymp.  64.  3); 
and,  according  to  a  probable  statement,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  {. 
He  was  therefore  nearly  in  the  prime  of  his  life  at  the  time  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  the  battles  of  Thermopyls  and  Salamis 
were  fought  He  thus  belongs  to  that  period  of  the  Greek  nation, 
when  its  great  qualities  were  first  distinctly  unfolded ;  and  when  it  ex- 
hibited an  energy  of  action,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  never  afterwards 
surpassed,  together  with  a  love  of  poetry,  art,  and  philosophy,  which 
produced  much,  and  promised  to  produce  more.  The  modes  of 
thought,  and  style  of  art,  which  arose  in  Athens  after  the  Persian  war, 
must  have  been  unknown  to  him.  He  was  indeed  the  contemporary 
of  iEschylus,  and  he  admired  the  rapid  rise  of  Athens  in  the  Persian 

♦  Ol.  II.  86.  ( 154). IX.  48  (74).Pyth.  II.  52.  (97.)  and  passim  Nem.  Ill,  80.  (143). 
IV.  37.  (60).  Isthm.  II.  6.(10). 

f  See  Plutarch,  Num.  4.  Fr.37.  Neue,  and  Clem.  Strom,  v.  p.  687.  Pott.  Fr.  13. 
Neue. 

X  For  Pindar's  life,  see  Boeckh's  Pindar,  tom.  iii.  p.  12.  To  theauthorities  there 
nieutiuned,  may  be  added  the  Introduction  of  Eustathius  to  his  Commentary  ou 
IMiidar  in  Kustathii  Opuscula.  p.  32.  cd.  Tafel.  1832.  (Eubtatb.  Procem.  Comment. 
Pinrlar.  ud.  Schncidewin.  1837.) 
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#«r;  dllKng  H  **The  Pillar  of  Greece,  brilliant  Athens,  the  worthy 
theme  of  poets."  But  the  causes  which  determined  his  poetical  cha- 
racter are  to  besought  in  an  earlier  period,  and  in  the  Doric  and  ^olic 
parts  of  Greece  ;  and  hence  we  shall  divide  Pindar  from  his  contempo- 
rary ^schylus,  by  placing  the  former  at  the  close  of  the  early  period, 
the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  new  period  of  literature. 

Pindar's  native  place  was  Cynocephalae,  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes,  the  most  considerable  city  of  Boeotia.  Although  in  his  time 
the  voices  of  Pierian  bards,  and  of  epic  poets  of  the  Hesiodean  school 
had  long  l>een  mute  in  Boeotia,  yet  there  was  still  much  love  for  music 
and  poetry,  which  had  taken  the  prevailing  form  of  lyric  and  choral 
compositions.  That  these  arts  were  widely  cultivated  in  Boeotia  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  two  women,  Myrtis  and  Corinna,  had  attained 
great  celebrity  in  them  during  the  youth  of  Piudar.  Both  were  com- 
petitors with  Pindar  in  poetry.  Myrtis  strove  with  him  for  a  prize  at 
public  games :  and  although  Corinna  said,  '*  It  is  not  meet  that  the 
clear  toned  Myrtis,  a  woman  born,  should  enter  the  lists  with  Pindar  *  :" 
yet  she  is  said  (perhaps  from  jealousy  of  his  growing  fame)  to  have 
oflen  contended  against  him  in  the  agones,  and  to  have  grained  the 
victory  over  him  five  times  f.  Pausanias,  in  his  travels,  saw  at  Tanagra, 
the  native  city  of  Corinna,  a  picture  in  which  she  was  represented  as 
binding  her  head  with  a  fillet  of  victory  which  she  had  gained  in  a  con- 
test with  Pindar.  He  supposes  that  she  was  less  indebted  for  this 
victory  to  the  excellence  of  her  poetry  than  to  her  Boeotian  dialect, 
which  was  more  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  judges  at  the  g^ames,  and  to 
her  extraordinary  beauty.  Corinna  also  assisted  the  young  poet  with 
her  advice ;  it  is  related  of  her  that  she  recommended  him  to  ornament 
his  poems  with  mythical  narrations,  but  that  when  he  had  composed  a 
hymn,  in  the  first  six  verses  of  which  (still  extant)  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Theban  mythology  was  introduced,  she  smiled  and  said,  *'  We  should 
sow  with  the  hand,  not  with  the  whole  sack."  Too  little  of  the  poetry 
of  Corinna  has  been  preserved  to  allow  of  our  forming  a  safe  judgment 
of  her  style  of  composition.  The  extant  fragments  refer  mostly  to  my- 
thological subjects,  particularly  to  heroines  of  the  Boeotian  legends ; 
this,  and  her  rivalry  with  Pindar,  show  that  she  must  be  classed  not 
in  the  Lesbian  school  of  lyric  poets,  but  among  the  masters  of  choral 
poetry. 

The  family  of  Pindar  seems  to  have  been  skilled  in  music;  we  learn 
from  the  ancient  biographies  of  him  that  his  father,  or  his  uncle,  was  a 
flute-player.     Flute-playing  (as  we   have  more  than  once  remark  ed 

*  The  fulluwing  is  the  passage  in  Coriuna's  dialect : 

tTi  /3«»«  ^»U9  *  7/Sa  Wiviat^M  T«r^  t^t^. 
ApoUon.  de  Prouom.  p.  924.  B. 
t  i«lian,V.  H.  xiii.24. 
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was  brought  from  Asia  Minor  into  Greece ;  its  Phrygrian  origin  may 
perhaps  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Pindar  had  in  his  house  atThcb^ 
a  small  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods  and  Pan,  the  Phrygian 
deities,  to  whom  the  first  hymns  to  the  flute  were  supposed  to  have  been 
sung  *.  The  mnsic  of  the  flute  had  moreover  been  introduced  into 
Boeotia  at  a  very  early  period ;  the  Copeic  lake  produced  excellent 
reeds  for  flutes,  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  at  Thebes,  required  the  varied  and  loud  music  of  the 
flute.  Accordingly  the  Bceotians  were  early  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  flute-playing  ;  whilst  at  Athens  the  music  of  the  flute  did  not  become 
common  till  after  the  Persian  war,  when  the  desire  for  novelty  in  art 
liad  greatly  increased  -f. 

§2.  But  Pindar  very  early  in  his  life  soared  far  beyond  the  sphere 
of  a  flute*player  at  festivals,  or  even  a  lyric  poet  of  merely  local  cele- 
brity. He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  a 
distinguished  poet,  already  mentioned,  but  probably  better  versed  in  the 
theory  than  the  practice  of  poetry  and  music.  Since  Pindar  made 
these  arts  the  whole  business  of  his  life  t,  and  was  nothing  but  a  poet 
and  a  musician,  he  soon  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  art  to  the 
whole  Greek  nation,  and  composed  poems  of  the  choral  lyric  kind  for 
persons  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  composed  a 
song  of  victory  in  honour  of  a  Thessalian  youth  belonging  to  the  gens 
of  the  Aleuads  §.  We  find  him  employed  soon  afterwards  for  the  Sici- 
lian rulers,  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  and  Thero  of  Agrigentum ;  for  Arcesi- 
laus,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  as  well  as  for 
the  free  cities  of  Greece.  He  made  no  distinction  according  to  the  race 
of  the  persons  whom  he  celebrated :  he  was  honoured  and  loved  by  the 
Ionian  states,  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  art ;  the  Athenians  made 
him  their  public  guest  (rpdliroo) ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ceos  em- 
ployed him  to  compose  a  processional  song  (npoir6^tor)y  although  they 
had  their  own  poets,  Simonides  and  Baochylides.  Pindar,  however, 
was  not  a  common  mercenary  poet,  always  ready  to  sing  the  praises  of 
him  whose  bread  he  ate.  He  received  indeed  money  and  presents  for 
his  poems,  according  to  the  general  usage  previously  introduced  by 
Simonides ;  yet  his  poems  are  the  genuine  expression  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  In  his  praises  of  virtue  and  good  fortune,  the  cokmrs 
which  he  employs  are  not  too  vivid ;  nor  does  he  avoid  the  darker 
shades  of  his  subject ;  he  often  suggests  topics  of  consolation  for  past 
and  present  evil,  and  sometimes  warns  and  exhorts  to  avoid  future  ca- 
lamity. Thus  he  ventures  to  speak  freely  to  the  powerful  Hiero,  whose 
many  great  and  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupidity  and 

*  Mann.  Par.  ep.  10.  f  Aristot  PolH.  ? iil  7. 

X  Like  Sappho,  he  is  called  ^Mw§wUt. 

\  Pyth.  X.  composed  in  Olymp.  69.  3.  b.  c.  502. 
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I  his  comriien  well  knew  how  to  turn  to  a  bad  aoeount. 
Pindar  exhorts  him  to  tranquillity  and  contentedness  of  mind,  ta  calm 
eheerfiilnees,  and  to  clemency,  saying  to  him  * :  *'  Be  as  thou  knowest 
how  to  be ;  the  ape  in  the  boy's  story  is  indeed  fair,  very  (air ;  but 
Rhadananthus  was  happy  because  he  plucked  the  genuine  fruits  of 
the  mind^  and  did  not  take  delight  in  the  delusions  which  follow  the 
arts  of  the  whbpeier.  The  venom  of  calumny  is  an  evil  hard  to  be 
avoided,  whether  by  him  who  hears  or  by  him  who  is  the  object  of  it ; 
for  the  ways  of  calumniators  are  like  those  of  foxes."  Pindar  speaks  in 
the  same  free  and  manly  tone  to  Arcesilaus  IV.,  king  of  Cyrene,  who 
aAerwards  brought  on  the  ruin  of  his  dynasty  by  his  tyrannical  severity* 
and  who  at  that  time  kept  Damophilus,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Gyre- 
Deans,  in  unjnsi  banishment.  ^  Now  understand  the  enigmatic  wisdom 
of  (Edipus.  If  any  one  lops  with  a  sharp  axe  the  branches  of  a  large 
oak,  and  spoils  her  stately  form,  she  loses  indeed  her  verdure,  but  she 
gives  proof  of  her  strength,  when  she  is  consumed  in  the  winter  fire, 
or  when,  torn  from  her  place  in  the  forest,  she  performs  the  melancholy 
oflBce  of  a  pillar  in  the  palace  of  a  foreign  prince  t-  Thy  office  is  to  be 
the  physician  of  the  country  :  Psean  honours  thee ;  therefore  thou  must 
treat  with  a  gentle  hand  its  festering  wounds.  It  is  easy  for  a  fool  to 
shake  the  stability  of  a  city ;  but  it  is  hard  to  place  it  again  on  its 
foundations,  unless  a  god  direct  the  rulers.  Gratitude  for  these  good 
deeds  is  already  in  store  for  thee.  Deign  therefore  to  bestow  all  thy 
care  upon  the  wealthy  Cyrene  t*'' 

Thus  lofty  and  dignified  was  the  position  which  Pindar  assumed 
with  regard  to  these  princes ;  and  he  remained  true  to  the  principle 
which  he  so  frequently  proclaims,  that  frankness  and  sincerity  are 
always  laudable.  But  his  intercourse  with  the  princes  of  his  time  appears 
to  have  been  limited  to  poetry.  We  do  not  find  him,  like  Simonides, 
the  daily  associate,  counsellor,  and  friend  of  kings  and  statesmen ;  he 
plays  no  part  in  the  public  events  of  his  time,  either  as  a  politician  or 
a  courtier.  Neither  was  his  name,  like  that  of  Simonides,  distinguished 
in  the  Persian  war ;  partly  because  his  fellow-citizens,  the  Thebans, 
were,  together  with  half  of  the  Grecian  nation,  on  the  Persian  side, 
whilst  the  spirit  of  independence  and  victory  were  with  the  other  half. 
Nevertheless  the  lolly  character  of  Pindar's  muse  rises  superior  to 
these  unfavourable  circumstances.  He  did  not  indeed  make  the  vain 
attempt  of  gaining  over  the  Thebans  to  the  cause  of  Greece ;  but  he 
sought  to  appease  the  internal  dissensions  which  threatened  to  destroy 

*  Pyth.  II.  72.  (131.)  Thii  ode  WM  compoaed  b^  Pindar  at  Thabes,  but  doubt- 
less not  till  after  he  had  contracted  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Hiero. 

f  In  this  allegory,  the  oak  is  the  state  of  Cyrene ;  the  branches  are  the  banished 
nobles ;  the  winter  fire  is  insunection ;  the  foreign  palace  is  a  foreign  conquering 
power,  especially  Persia. 

I  Pyth.  IV. 
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Thebes  during  the  war,  by  admonithing  his  fellow  citisens  tounioD  and 
concord  * :  and  after  the  war  was  ended,  he  openly  proclaims,  in  odes 
intended  for  the  ^ginetans  and  Athenians,  his  admiration  of  the 
heroism  of  the  victors.  In  an  ode,  composed  a  few  months  after  the 
surrender  of  Thebes  to  the  .allied  army  of  the  Greeks  t  (the  seventh 
Isthmian),  his  feelings  appear  to  be  deeply  moved  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  native  city ;  but  he  returns  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  as  the 
Greeks  were  now  delivered  from  their  great  peril,  and  a  god  had  re- 
moved the  stone  of  Tantalus  from  their  heads.  He  expresses  a  hope 
that  freedom  will  repair  all  misfortunes :  and  he  turns  with  a  friendly 
confidence  to  the  city  of  iEgina,  which,  according  to  ancient  legends, 
was  closely  allied  with  Thebes,  and  whose  good  offices  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  might  perhaps  raise  once  more  the  humbled  head  of  Boeotia. 

§  3.  Having  mentioned  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  events  of 
Pindar*s  life,  and  his  relations  to  his  contemporaries,  we  proceed  to 
consider  him  more  closely  as  a  poet,  and  to  examine  the  character 
and  form  of  his  poetical  productions. 

The  only  class  of  poems  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  Pindar's  general 
style  are  the  epinikia  or  triumphal  odes.  Pindar,  indeed,  excelled  in 
all  the  known  varieties  of  choral  poetry ;  viz.  hymns  to  the  gods,  paeans 
and  dithyrambs  appropriate  to  the  worship  of  particular  divinities,  odes 
for  processions  (irpotro^ia),  songs  of  maidens  (iraf>6eVc:a),  mimic  dancing 
songs  (vTTopx^Mara),  drinking  songs  (^KoXm),  dirges  (6p^voc),  and  en- 
comiastic odes  to  princes  (cyjcte»/Ltia),  which  last  approached  most  nearly 
to  the  epinikia.  The  poems  of  Pindar  in  these  various  styles  were 
nearly  as  renowned  among  the  ancients  as  the  triumphal  odes ;  which 
is  proved  by  the  numerous  quotations  of  them.  Horace  too,  in  enu- 
merating the  different  styles  of  Pindar's  poetry,  puts  the  dithyrambs 
first,  then  the  hymns,  and  afterwards  the  epinikia  and  the  threnes. 
Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been  some  decided  superiority  in  the 
epinikia,  which  caused  them  to  be  more  frequently  transcribed  in  the 
later  period  of  antiquity,  and  thus  rescued  them  from  perishing  with 
the  rest  of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry.  At  any  rate,  these  odes,  from  the 
vast  variety  of  their  subjects  and  style,  and  their  refined  and  elaborate 
structure, — some  approaching  to  hymns  and  pecans,  others  to  scolia 
and  hyporchemes, — serve  to  indemnify  us  for  the  loss  of  the  other  sorts 
of  lyric  poetry. 

We  will  now  explain,  as  precisely  as  possible,  the  occasion  of  an  epi- 
nikian  ode,  and  the  mode  of  its  execution.  A  victory  has  been  gained 
in  a  contest  at  a  festival,  particularly  at  one  of  the  four  great  games 
most  prized  by  the  Greek  people  J,  either  by  the  speed  of  horses,  the 

*  Polyb.  iv.  31.  5.  Fr.  incert  125.  ed.  Boeckh. 
f  In  the  winter  of  Olymp.  75.  2.  b^  c.  479. 

I  Olym|>ia,  Pythia,  Nemea,  Uthmia.  Some  of  the  epinikia,  however,  belong  to 
other  games.     If  or  example,  the  second  Pythian  is  not  a  Pythian  ode.  but  probably 
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irength  and  dejilerity  of  the  human  body,  or  by  skill  id  miwie  *.  Such 
I  Ticlory  as  this,  which  shed  a  lustre  not  only  on  the  victor  himself. 
Nit  on  his  family,  and  even  on  his  native  city,  demanded  a  solemn  ce- 
ebratiou.  This  celebration  might  be  performed  by  the  victor's  friends 
ipou  the  spot  where  the  victory  was  gained  ;  as,  for  example,  at  Olym- 
>ia,  when  in  the  evening  after  the  termination  of  the  contests,  by  the 
ight  of  the  moon,  the  whole  sanctuary  resounded  with  joyful  songrs 
ifler  the  manner  of  encomia  t.  Or  it  might  be  deferred  till  afler  the 
rictor's  solemn  return  to  his  native  city,  where  it  was  sometimes  repeated, 
n  following  years,  in  commemoration  of  his  success  {.  A  celebration 
>f  this  kind  always  had  a  religious  character ;  it  often  began  with  a 
irooession  to  an  altar  or  temple,  in  the  place  of  tlie  games  or  in  the 
native  city  ;  a  sacrifice,  followed  by  a  banquet,  was  then  offered  at  the 
temple,  or  in  the  house  of  the  victor ;  and  the  whole  solemnity  con- 
cluded with  the  merry  and  boisterous  revel  called  by  the  Greeks  K^fw^. 
hX  thissacredy  and  at  the  same  time  joyous,  solemnity,  (a  mingled  cha- 
racter frequent  among  the  Greeks,)  appeared  the  chorus,  trained  by  the 
poet,  or  some  other  skilled  person  § ,  for  the  pur])ose  of  reciting  the 
triumphal  hymn,  which  was  considered  the  fairest  ornament  of  the  fes- 
tival. It  was  during  either  the  procession  or  the  banquet  that  the 
bymn  was  recited  ;  as  it  was  not  properly  a  religious  hymn,  which  could 
be  combined  with  the  sacrifice.  The  form  of  the  poem  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  have  been  determined  by  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  to  be 
recited.  From  expressions  which  occur  iu  several  epinikian  odes,  it  is 
[)robable  that  all  odes  consisting  of  strophes  without  epodes  ||  were  sung 
hiring  a  procession  to  a  temple  or  to  the  house  of  the  victor;  although 
ihere  are  others  which  contain  expressions  denoting  movement,  and 
which  yet  have  epodes  %.  It  is  possible  that  the  epodes  in  the  latter 
odes  may  have  been  sung  at  certain  intervals  when  the  procession  was 

belongs  to  games  of  lolaus  at  Thebes.  The  ninth  Nemeaa  celebrates  a  victory  in 
the  Fythia  at  Sicyon.  (not  at  Delphi  ;)  the  ttnth  Nemean  celebrates  a  victory  in  the 
Becatombsea  at  Argos ;  the  eleventh  Nemean  is  not  an  epinikion,  but  was  sung^  at 
the  installation  of  a  prytanis  at  Tenedos.  Probably  the  Nemean  odes  were  placed 
si  the  end  of  the  collection,  after  the  Isthmian ;  so  that  a  miscellaneous  supplement 
could  be  appended  to  them. 

*  For  example,  Pyth.  XII.,  which  celebrates  the  victory  of  Midas,  a  flute-player 
9i  Agrigentum. 

t  Pindar's  words  in  Olymp.  XI.  76.  (93),  where  this  usage  is  transferred  to  the 
mythical  establishment  of  the  01ym{>ia  by  Hercules.  The  4th  and  8th  Olympian, 
the  6th,  and  probably  also  the  7th  Pythian,  were  sung  at  the  place  of  the  games. 

I  The  9th  Olympian,  the  3d  Nemean,  and  the  2nd  Isthmian,  were  produced  at  a 
memorial  celebration  of  this  kind. 

(  Such  as  JEneta  the  Stymphalisn  in  Olymp.  VI.  88.  (150),  whom  Pindar  calls 
**ajuNt  messenger,  a  scytala  of  the  fair-hairea  Muses,  a  sweet  goblet  of  loud-sounding 
tongs,*'  because  he  was  to  receive  the  ode  from  Pindar  in  person,  to  carry  it  to  Stym  • 
phslus,  and  there  to  iuHtruct  a  choru4  in  the  dancing,  music,  and  text, 

H  01  XIV.  Pyth.  VI.  XII.  Nem.  II.  IV.  IX.  Isthm.  VII. 

^  01.  VIII.  XIII.  The  expression  To»h  lUff^n  ytJitu  doubtless  means,  '*  Receive  this 
band  of  persons  who  have  combined  fur  a  sacrificial  meal  and  feast.**  Hence  too  it 
appears  that  the  band  went  into  the  temple. 
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not  wAfviaag;  for  an  epode,  acoordlng  to  the  statemeats  of  the  aiH 
dents,  alwaji  reqoired  that  thechoros  shoald  be  al  raft.  Bm  hy  far 
the  greater  nomher  of  the  odes  of  Piodar  were  song  at  the  Coans,  at 
the  joTial  terarination  of  the  feast :  and  benee  Pindar  hnnaelf  nMire  fia> 
qnently  namea  his  odes  iroai  the  Comos  than  from  the  Tielory  ^. 

I  4.  The  oocanoD  of  an  epinikian  ode, — a  Tictory  in  the  sacred 
games, — and  its  end, — the  ennobtiog  of  a  solemnity  connected  wkh  the 
worship  of  the  gods, — required  that  it  should  be  composed  in  a  lofty  sad 
dignified  style.  But,  on  the  other  band,  the  boisterons  mirth  of  the 
feaat  did  not  admit  the  sererity  of  the  antique  poetical  style,  like  that 
of  the  hymns  and  nomes ;  it  demanded  a  free  and  lirely  eipreaskm  of 
fiwling,  in  harmony  with  the  occasion  of  the  festival,  and  suggesting  the 
noblest  ideas  connected  with  the  vktor.  Pindar,  however,  gives  do 
detailed  description  of  the  victory,  as  this  would  have  been  only  a  re- 
petition of  the  spectacle  which  had  already  been  beheld  vrith  enthusi- 
asm by  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia  or  Pytho ;  nay,  he  oflea 
bestows  only  a  few  words  on  the  vktory,  recording  its  place  and  the  sort 
of  contest  in  which  it  was  won  f.  Nevertheless  he  does  not  (as  many 
writers  have  supposed)  treat  the  victory  as  a  merely  secondary  object ; 
which  he  despatches  quickly,  in  order  to  pass  on  to  subjects  of  greater 
interest.  The  victory,  in  truth,  is  always  the  pdnt  upon  which  the 
whole  of  the  ode  turns ;  only  he  regards  it,  not  simply  as  an  incident, 
but  as  connected  with  the  whole  life  of  the  victor.  Pindar  establishes 
this  conneiiou  by  forming  a  high  conception  of  the  fortunes  and  cha- 
racter of  the  victor,  aud  by  representing  the  victory  as  the  result  ot 
them.  And  as  the  Greeks  were  less  accustomed  to  consider  a  man  in 
his  individual  capacity,  than  as  a  member  of  his  state,  and  his  femily ; 
so  Pindar  considers  the  renown  of  the  victor  in  connexion  with  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  the  race  and  state  to  which  he  belongs.  Now 
there  are  two  different  points  from  which  the  poet  might  view  the  life 
of  the  victor  ;  viz.  deftiny  or  merit  I ;  in  other  words,  he  might  celebrate 
his  good  fortune  or  his  skill.  In  the  victory  with  horses,  external  ad- 
vantage were  the  chief  consideration  ;  inasmuch  as  it  required  excellent 
horses  and  an  excellent  driver,  both  of  which  were  attainable  only  by 
the  rich.  The  skill  of  the  victor  was  more  conspicuous  in  gymnastic 
feats,  although  even  in  these,  good  luck  and  the  favour  of  the  gode 
might  be  considered  as  the  main  causes  of  success  ;  especially  as  it  wus 
a  favourite  opinion  of  Pindar's,  that  all  excellence  is  «  gifl  of  nature  §. 

*  WtnmfMt  Sf^H,  Wtuifutf  ftdXf.  The  grammarians,  however,  distinguish  the 
«ncomia,  as  being  laudatory  poems  strictly  so  called,  from  the  epinikia. 

f  On  the  other  handy  we  of^en  find  a  precise  enumeration  of  all  the  victories,  not 
only  of  the  actual  victor,  but  of  his  entire  family :  this  must  evidently  have  been  re- 
quired of  the  poet. 

X  SxfiH  and  A^trn. 

§  ri  )i  pvf  H^rwrn  <<«*,  01.  IX.  100  (151),  which  ode  is  a  development  of  this 
gvneral  idea.    Compare  above,  ch.  iv.  near  the  end. 
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TIm  good  fiMtone  or  skill  of  the  Yietor  could  not  howcrtr  be  tmted 
abelraetediy ;  but  miui  be  individaaluied  by  a  deflcripiion  of  his  peculiar 
lot  This  individual  colouring  might  be  given  by  representing  the  good 
Ibrtone  of  the  victor  as  a  compensation  for  past  ill  fortune ;  or,  gene- 
rally^  by  describing  the  alternations  of  fortune  in  his  lot  and  in  that  of  his 
&mi]y  *.  Another  theme  for  an  ode  might  be,  that  success  in  gymnas- 
tic contests  was  obtained  by  a  family  in  alternate  generations ;  that  is, 
by  the  grandfathers  and  grandsons,  but  not  by  the  intermediate  gene- 
ration t*  If»  however,  the  good  fortune  of  the  victor  had  been  inva- 
riable, congratulation  at  such  rare  happiness  was  accomp^ied  with 
moral  reflections,  especially  on  the  right  manner  of  estimating  or  en- 
dnring  good  fortune,  or  on  the  best  mode  of  turning  it  to  account.  Ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  the  Greeks,  an  extraordinary  share  of  the  gifts 
of  fortune  suggested  a  dread  of  the  Nemesis  which  delighted  in  humbling 
the  pride  of  man ;  and  hence  the  warning  to  be  prudent,  and  not  to 
strive  after  further  victories  (.  The  admonitions  which  Pindar  addresses 
to  Hiero  are  to  cultivate  a  calm  serenity  of  mind,  after  the  cares  and 
toils  by  which  he  had  founded  and  extended  his  empire,  and  to  purify 
and  ennoble  by  poetry  a  spirit  which  had  been  ruffled  by  unworthy  pas- 
sions. Even  when  the  skill  of  the  victor  is  put  in  the  foreground,  Pindar 
in  general  does  not  content  himself  with  celebrating  this  bodily  prowess 
alone,  but  he  usually  adds  some  moral  virtue  which  the  victor  has  shown, 
or  which  he  recommends  and  extols.  This  virtue  is  sometimes  modera- 
tion, sometimes  wisdom,  sometimes  filial  love,  sometimes  piety  to  the  gods. 
The  latter  is  frequently  represented  as  the  main  cause  of  the  victory : 
the  victor  having  thereby  obtained  the  protection  of  the  deities  who 
preside  over  gymnastic  contests  ;  as  Hermes,  or  the  Dioscuri.  It  is 
evident  that,  with  Pindar,  this  mode  of  accounting  for  success  in  the 
games  was  not  the  mere  fiction  of  a  poet ;  he  sincerely  thought  that  he 
had  found  the  true  cause,  when  he  had  traced  the  victory  to  the  favour 
of  a  god  who  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  family  of  the  victor,  and  at 
the  same  time  presided  over  the  games  §.  Generally,  indeed,  in  extoll- 
ing both  the  skill  and  fortune  of  the  victor,  Pindar  appears  to  adhere  to 
the  truth  as  faithfully  as  he  declares  himself  to  do ;  nor  is  he  ever  be- 
trayed into  a  high  flown  style  of  panegyric  A  republican  dread  of  iu- 
eurring  the  censure  of  his  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  an  awe  of  the  divine 
Nemesis,  induced  him  to  moderate  his  praises,  and  to  keep  in  view  the 
instability  of  human  fortune  and  the  narrow  limits  of  human  strength. 

Thus  far  the  poet  seems  to  wear  the  character  of  a  sage  who  ex- 
pounds to  the  victor  his  destiny,  by  showing  him  the  dependence  of  his 

*  01.  II.    Also  Isthm.  III.  t  Nem.  VI. 

§  Aa,  e.  g,  01.  VI.  77.  ( 130).  »qq.  In  the  above  remarki  I  have  chiefly  ibllowed 
DiHih  n  I  Diaeerutiou  De  Ratlone  poetica  Canninam  Pindaricorum,  in  hia  edition  of 
Piudur,  Mct.  i.  p.  xi. 
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exploit  ufxm  a  higher  order  of  thin<rs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  poet  placed  himself  on  an  eminence  remote  from 
ordinary  life,  and  that  he  spoke  like  a  priest  to  the  people,  unmoved  by 
personal  feelings.  The  Epinikia  of  Pindar,  although  they  were  de- 
livered by  a  chorus,  were,  nevertheless,  the  expression  of  his  individual 
feelings  and  opinions*,  and  are  full  of  allusions  to  his  personal  relationsi 
to  the  victor.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  his  relations  of  this  kind  were 
peculiarly  interesting  to  him,  he  made  them  the  main  subject  of  the  ode; 
several  of  his  odes,  and  some  among  the  most  difficult,  are  to  be  explained 
in  this  namner.  In  one  of  his  odes  t,  Pindar  justifies  the  sincerity  of 
his  poetry  against  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  it ;  and 
represents  his  muse  as  a  just  and  impartial  dispenser  of  fame,  as  well 
among  the  victors  at  the  games,  as  among  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  In 
another  |,  he  reminds  the  victor  that  he  had  predicted  the  victory  to  him 
in  the  public  games,  and  had  encouraged  him  to  become  a  competitor 
for  it  §  ;  and  he  extols  hitn  for  having  employed  his  wealth  for  so  noble 
an  object.  In  another,  he  excuses  himself  for  having  delayed  the  com- 
position of  an  ode  which  he  had  promised  to  a  wrestler  among  the 
youths,  until  the  victor  had  attained  his  manhood;  and,  as  if  to  incite 
himself  to  the  fhlfilment  of  his  promise,  he  points  out  the  hallowed 
antiquity  of  these  triumphal  hymns,  connecting  their  origin  with  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games  ||. 

§  5.  Whatever  might  be  the  theme  of  one  of  Pindar's  epinikian  odes, 
it  would  naturaUy  not  be  developed  with  the  systematic  completeness  of 
a  philosophical  treatise.  Pindar,  however,  has  undoubtedly  much  of 
that  sententious  wisdom  which  be|;an  to  show  itself  among  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  which  formed  an  important 
element  of  elegiac  and  choral  lyric  poetry  before  the  t*me  of  Pindar. 
The  apophthegms  of  Pindar  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  general 
maxims,  sometimes  of  direct  admonitions  to  the  victor.  At  other  times, 
when  he  wishes  to  impress  some  principle  of  morals  or  prudence  upon 
the  victor,  he  gives  it  in  the  form  of  an  opinion  entertained  by  himself: 
^  I  like  not  to  keep  much  riches  hoarded  in  an  inner  room ;  but  I  like 
to  live  well  by  my  possessions,  and  to  procure  myself  a  good  name  by 
making  large  gifts  to  my  friends  ^." 

The  other  element  of  Pindar's  poetry,  his  mythical  narratives,  occu- 
pies, however,  far  more  space  in  most  of  his  odes.  That  these  are  not 
mere  digressions  for  the  sake  of  ornament  has  been  completely  proved 
by  modern  commentators.     At  the  same  time,  he  would  sometimes 

♦  See  above,  ch.  xiv.  §  2.  f  Nem.  VII. 

I  Nem.  I. 

^  I  refer  to  this  the  sentiment  in  v.  27  (40) ;  "  The  mind  showed  itsirlf  in  the 
counsels  of  those  persons  t9  whom  nature  has  {2^iven  the  power  of  foreseeing  the 
ibture;"  and  also  the  account  of  the  prophecy  of  Tiresias,  when  the  serpents  were 
killed  by  the  young  Hercules. 

II  Ol.XI.  f  Nem.  I.  31  (,45). 
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seem  to  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  his 
r>oetica1  fervour,  when  he  returns  to  his  theme  from  a  long  mythical  nar* 
ration,  or  when  he  annexes  a  mythical  story  to  a  proverbial  saying  ;  as, 
for  example,  when  he  subjoins  to  the  figurative  expression,  "  Neither 
by  sea  nor  by  land  canst  thou  find  the  way  to  the  Hyperboreans,"  the  his- 
tory of  Perseus*  visit  to  that  fabulous  people*.     But  even  in  such  cases 
as  these,  it  will  be  found,  on  close  examination,  that  the  fable  belongs 
to  the  subject.     Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  generally  of  those  Greek 
writers  who  aimed  at  the  production  of  works  of  art,  whether  in  prose 
or  in  pootry,  that  they  of\en  conceal  their  real  purpose;  anc^ affect  to 
leave  in  vague  uncertainty  that  which  had  been  composed  studiously 
and  on  a  preconceived  plan.     Thus  Plato  often  seems  to  allow  the 
dialogue  to  deviate  into  a  wrong  course,  when  this  very  course  was 
required  by  the  plan  of  the  investigation.     In  other  passages,  Pindar 
himself  remarks  that  intelligence  and  reflection  are  required  to  discover 
the  hidden  meaning  of  his  mythical  episodes.    Thus,  aAer  a  description 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  and  the  heroes  who  dwell  there,  he  says, 
"  I  have  many  swifl  arrows  in  my  quiver,  which  speak  to  the  wise,  but 
need  an  interpreter  for  the  multitudef."    Again,  after  the  story  of  Ixion, 
which  he  relates  in  an  ode  to  Hiero,  he  continues — **  1  must,  however, 
have  a  care  lest  I  fall  into  the  biting  violence  of  the  evil  speakers ;  for, 
though  distant  in  time,  I  have  seen  that  the  slanderous  Archilochus,  who 
fed  upon  loud-tongued  wrath,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
difficulties  and  distresst."     It  is  not  easy  to  understand  in  this  passage 
what  moves  the  poet  to  express  so  much  anxiety ;  until  we  advert  to 
the  lessons  which  the  history  of  Ixion  contains  for  the  rapacious  Hiero. 
The  reference  of  these  mythical  narratives  to  the  main  theme  of  the 
ode  may  be  either  historical  or  ideal.     In  the  first  case,  the  mythical 
personages  alluded  to  are  the  heroes  at  the  head  of  the  family  or  state 
to  which  the  victor  belongs,  or  the  founders  of  the  games  in  which  he 
has  conquered.     Among  the  many  odes  of  Pindar   to   victors  from 
vlilgina,  there  is  none  in  which  he  does  not  extol  the  heroic  race  of  the 
^acids.     •'  It  is,"  he  says,  *'  to  me  an  invariable  law,  when  I  turn 
towards  this  island,  to  scatter  praise  upon  you,  O  iEacids,  masters  of 
fi^olden  chariots  §."     In  the  second  case,  events  of  the  heroic  age  arc? 
<lescribed,  which  resemble  the  events  of  the  victor's  life,  or  which  con- 
tain   lessons   and  admonitions    for    him   lo  reflect  upon.     Thus    two 
mythical  personages   may  be  introduced,  of  whom    one  may    typify 
the  victor  in  his  praiseworthy,  the  other  in  his  blameabic  acts;  so  that 
the  one  example  may  serve  to  deter,   the  other  to  encourage||.     Ju 
general,  Pindar  contrives  to  unite  both  these  modes  of  allusion,  by  repie* 
senting  the  national  or  family  heroes  as  allied  in  character  and  spirit  lo 

*  Pyth.  X. 29.(46.)  f  Ol.  II.  83.  (150.) 

:  Pyth.  11.  54.  (99.)  J  Isthiu.  V.  [VI.]  19.  '27.) 

{1  Am  Peloi>8  ari<l  Tantalus,  01.  I. 
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Hie  victor.  Ti.eir  pxtraordinary  strength  ami  klicitj  are  contiuiied  in 
their  deacendaots ;  the  smme  mature  of  ^ood  and  evil  destioy*,  and 
eren  the  same  fiuiltst,  recur  in  their  poiterity.  It  is  to  be  obserted 
that,  in  Pindar's  time,  the  frith  of  the  Greeks  iu  the  connexiuo  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  with  passing  ereitts  was  anshakeo.  The  origin  of 
historical  erenta  was  sought  in  a  remote  age ;  conquests  and  aettlemeots 
in  barbarian  countries  were  justified  by  corresponding  enterprises  of 
heroes ;  the  Persian  war  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  the  same  grrat 
drama,  of  which  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Trojan  war 
formed  the  earlier  parts.  At  the  same  time,  the  mythical  past  was 
considered  as  invested  with  a  splendour  ami  sublimity  of  which  even  a 
faint  reflection  was  suflBcient  to  embellish  the  present  Tliis  is  the 
cause  of  the  historical  and  political  allusions  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  par^ 
ticularly  in  ^schylus.  Even  the  history  of  Herodotus  rests  on  the 
same  foundation  ;  but  it  is  seen  most  distinctly  in  the  copious  mytho- 
\ogry  which  Pindar  has  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  lyric  poetry.  The 
manner  in  which  mythical  subjects  were  treated  by  the  lyric  poets  was 
of  course  different  from  that  in  wh'*ch  they  had  been  treated  by  the  epic 
poets.  In  epic  poetry,  the  mythical  narrative  is  interesting  in  itself, 
and  all  parts  of  it  are  developed  with  equal  fulness.  In  lyric  poetry,  it 
serves  to  exemplify  some  particular  idea,  which  is  usually  stated  iu  the 
middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  ode  ;  and  those  fioints  only  of  the  story  are 
brought  into  relief,  which  serve  to  illustrate  this  idea.  Accordingly, 
tlie  longest  mythical  narrative  in  Pindar  (viz.,  the  description  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  in  the  Pythian  ode  to  Arcesilaus,  king  of 
Cyrene,  which  is  continued  through  twenty-five  strophes)  falls  far 
short  of  the  sustained  diffuse ness  of  the  epos.  Consistently  with  the 
purpose  of  the  ode,  it  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  descent  of  the  kings  of 
Cyrene  from  the  Argonauts,  and  the  poet  only  dwells  on  the  relation  of 
Juson  with  Pelias — of  the  noble  exile  with  the  jealous  tyrant — because 
it  contains  a  serious  admonition  to  Arcesilaus  in  his  above-mentioned 
relation  with  Damophilu*^. 

§  6.  The  mixture  of  opophthegmatic  maxims  and  typical  narratives 
would  alone  render  it  difficult  to  follow  the  thread  of  Pindar's  meiining; 
but,  in  addition  to  this  cause  of  obscurity,  the  entire  plan  of  his  poetry 
is  so  intricate,  that  a  modem  reader  of\en  fails  to  understand  the  con- 
nexion of  the  parts,  even  where  he  thinks  he  has  found  a  clue.  Pindar 
begins  an  ode  full  of  the  k>fly  conception  which  he  has  formed  of  the 
glorious  destiny  of  the  victor;  and  he  seems,  as  it  were,  carried  away 
by  the  flood  of  images  which  this  conception  pours  forth.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  express  directly  the  general  idea,  but  follows  the  train  of 
thought  which  it  suggests  into  its  details,  though  without  losing  sight 
of  their  reference  to  the  main  object.     Accordingly,  when  he  has  pur- 


•  Ai  tho  fate  of  the  ancieat  Cadmeaos  in  Theron,  01.  II. 

f  Ai  tho  errori  {J^fuwXmMtm)  of  the  Khodian  heroes  in  Diagoras,  01.  VII. 
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sued  a  train  of  thcmgfat,  either  in  an  apophthegmatic  or  mythical  form, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  he  breaks  off,  before  he  hafi  gone  far  enough  to 
make  the  application  to  the  victor  sufficiently  clear;  he  then  takes  up 
another  thrend,  which  is  perhaps  soon  dropped  for  a  fresh  one ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  ode  he  gathers  up  all  these  different  tlireads,  and  weaves 
them  together  into  one  web,  in  which  the  general  idea  predominates. 
By  reserving  the  explanation  of  his  allusions  until  the  end,  Pindar  con- 
trives that  his  odes  should  consist  of  parts  which  are  not  complete  or 
intelligible  in  themselves ;  and  thus  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  kept 
on  the  stretch  throughout  the  entire  ode.  Thus,  for  example,  the  ode 
upon  the  Pythian  victory,  which  was  gained  by  Hicrn,  as  a  citizen  of 
/Btna,  a  city  founded  by  himself*,  proceeds  upon  a  general  idea  of  the 
repose  and  serenity  of  mind  which  Hiero  at  last  enjoys,  after  a  labo- 
rious public  life,  and  to  which  Pindar  strives  to  contribute  by  the 
influence  of  music  and  poetry.  Full  of  this  idea,  Pindar  begins  by 
describing  the  eflects  of  music  upon  the  gods  in  Olympus,  how  it 
delights,  inspires,  and  soothes  them,  although  it  increases  the  anguish 
of  Typhos,  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  who  lies  bound  under  iEtna.  Thence, 
by  a  fcudden  transition,  he  passes  to  the  new  town  of  ^tna,  under  the 
mountain  of  the  name ;  extols  the  happy  auspices  under  which  it  was 
foimded  ;  and  lauds  Hiero  for  his  great  deeds  in  war,  and  for  the  wise 
constitution  he  has  given  to  the  new  state ;  to  which  Pindar  wishes 
exemption  from  foreign  enemies  and  internal  discord.  Thus  far  it  does 
not  appear  how  the  praises  of  music  are  connected  with  the  exploits  of 
Hiero  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  But  the  connexion  becomes 
evident  when  Pindar  addresses  to  Hiero  a  series  of  moral  sentences,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  advise  him  to  subdue  all  unworthy  passions,  to 
refresh  his  mind  with  the  contemplation  of  art,  and  thus  to  obtain  from 
the  poets  a  good  name,  which  will  descend  to  posterity. 

§  7.  The  characteristics  of  Pindar's  poetry,  which  have  been  just 
explained,  may  be  discerned  in  all  his  epinikian  odes.  Their  agree- 
ment, however,  in  this  respect  is  quite  consistent  with  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  style  and  expiession  which  has  been  already  stated  to  lielong 
to  this  class  of  poems.  Every  epinikian  ode  of  Pindar  has  its  peculiar 
tone,  depending  upon  the  course  of  the  ideas  and  the  consequent  choice 
of  the  expressions.  The  principal  differences  are  connected  with  the 
choice  of  the  rhythms,  which  again  is  regulated  by  the  musical  style. 
According  to  (he  last  distinction,  the  epinikia  of  Pindar  are  of  three 
sorts,  Doric,  TColic,  and  Lydian ;  which  can  be  easily  distinguished, 
although  each  admits  of  innumerable  varieties.  In  respect  of  metre, 
every  ode  of  Pindar  has  an  individual  character ;  no  two  odes  having 
the  same  metrical  structure.  In  the  Doric  o<le  the  same  metrical  forms 
occur  as  those  which  prevailed  in  the  choral  lyric  poelrv  of  Stesicliorns, 

♦  Pyth.  I. 
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vix.,  systems  of  dactyls  ami  trochaic  dipoJks  *,  i^liich  most  nearly 
approach  the  state1iiie<^s  of  the  heiLameter.  Accordingly,  a  serene  dig- 
nity pervades  these  odes ;  the  mythical  narrations  are  developed  with 
greater  (illness,  and  the  ideas  ^re  limited  to  the  snliject,  and  are  free 
from  personal  feeling;  in  short,  their  general  character  is  that  of  calm- 
ness and  ele^iition.  The  language  is  epic,  with  a  slight  Doric  tinge, 
which  adds  to  its  brilliancy  and  dignity.  The  rhythms  of  the  £olic 
odes  resemble  those  of  the  Lesbian  poetry,  in  which  light  dactylic,  tro- 
chaic, or  logaaxlic  metres  prevailed;  these  rhythms,  however,  when 
applied  to  choral  lyric  poetry,  were  rendered  far  more  various,  and  thus 
often  acquired  a  character  of  greater  volubility  and  liveliness.  The 
|)oet*s  mind  also  mo\es  with  greater  rapidity;  and  sometimes  he  stops 
himself  in  the  midst  of  narrations  which  seem  to  him  impious  or  arT0> 
gant  t.  A  larger  scope  is  likewise  given  to  his  personal  feelings ;  and  in 
the  addresses  to  the  victor  there  is  a  gayer  tone,  which  at  times  even 
takes  a  jocular  turnj.  The  poet  introduces  his  relations  to  the  victor, 
and  to  his  poetical  rivals ;  he  extols  his  own  style,  and  decries  that  of 
others  §.  The  yEoIic  odes,  from  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  their  move- 
ment, have  a  less  uniform  character  than  the  Doric  odes  ;  for  example, 
the  first  Olympic,  with  its  joyous  and  glowing  images,  is  very  difierent 
from  the  second,  in  which  a  lofty  melancholy  is  eipressed,  and  from  the 
ninth,  which  has  an  expression  of  proud  and  complacent  self-reliance. 
The  language  of  the  £olic  epinikia  is  also  bolder,  more  difficult  in  its 
syntax,  and  marked  by  rarer  dialectical  forms.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
Lydian  odes,  the  number  of  which  is  inconsider&ble ;  their  metre  is 
mostly  trochaic,  and  of  a  particularly  sofl  character,  agreeing  with  the 
tone  of  the  poetry.  Pindar  appears  to  have  preferred  the  Lydian 
rhythms  for  odes  which  were  destined  to  be  sung  during  a  procession  to 
a  temple  or  at  the  altar,  and  in  which  the  favour  of  the  deity  was  im- 
plored in  a  humble  spirit. 

*  The  ancient  writers  on  music  explain  how  those  trochaic  dipodies  were  reduced 
to  an  uniform  rhythm  with  the  dactylic  series.  These  writers  state  that  the  trochaic 
dipody  was  considered  as  a  rhythmical  foot,  having  the  entire  first  trochee  as  its 
arsis,  the  second  us  its  thesis ;  so  that,  if  the  syllahles  were  meaiuied  shortly,  it 
might  he  taken  as  equivalent  to  a  dactyl. 

t  Ol.  I.  52.  (82.)  IX.  35. 

♦  01.  IV.  26.  (40.)  Pyth.  II.  72.  Q131.) 

i  Ol.  II.  86.  (155.)  IX.  100.(151.)  Pyth.  II.  79.  (146.) 
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CHAl^TER  XVI. 

f  ]•  Moral  improvemeDt  of  Greek  poetry  after  Homer  eMi>cci;.41y  evident  in  the 
notioni  as  to  the  state  of  man  aftvr  drath.  f  2.  Influence  of  the  mysteries  and 
of  the  Orphic  doctrines  on  these  notions.  }  3.  First  traces  of  Orphic  ideax  in 
Hesiod  and  other  epic  poets.  (  4.  Sacerdotal  enthusiaittt  in  the  age  of  the  Seven 
Sages ;  Kpimenides,  Aharis,  Aristeas,  and  Pherecydes.  }  6.  An  Orpliic  litera- 
turu  ariJies  after  the  destruction  of  the  Pythagorean  league.  }  6.  Subjects  of 
the  Orphic  poetry ;  at  first  cosmogonic,  (  7,  afterwards  prnphetic,  in  reference  to 
Dionysus. 

§  1.  We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  Greek  poetry  from  Homer  to 
Pindar,  and  observed  it  throflgh  its  different  stages,  from  the  simple 
epic  song  to  the  arti6cial  and  elaborate  form  of  the  choral  ode.  Fortu- 
nately the  works  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  the  two  extreme  points  of  this 
long  series,  have  been  preserved  nearly  entire.  Of  the  intermediate 
stages  we  can  only  form  an  imperfect  judgment  from  isolated  frag- 
ments and  the  statements  of  later  writers. 

The  interval  between  Homer  and  Pindar  is  an  important  period  jn 
the  history  of  Greek  civilization.  Its  advance  was  so  great  in  this 
time  that  the  latter  poet  may  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  state  of  the 
human  race  from  the  former.  In  Homer  we  perceive  that  infancy  of 
the  mind  which  lives  entirely  in  seeing  and  imagining,  whose  chief 
enjoyment  consists  in  vivid  conceptions  of  external  acts  and  objects, 
without  caring  much  for  causes  and  effects,  aiul  whose  moral  judgments 
ure  determined  rather  by  impulses  of  feeling  than  by  distinctly-con- 
ceived rules  of  conduct.  In  Pindar  the  Greek  mind  appears  far  more 
serious  and  mature.  Fondly  as  he  may  contemplate  the  images  of 
beauty  and  splendour  which  he  raises  up,  and  glorious  as  are  the  forms 
of  ancient  heroes  and  mrxlern  athletes  which  he  exhibits,  yet  the  chief 
effort  of  his  genius  is  to  discover  a  standard  of  moral  government ;  and 
when  he  has  distinctly  conceived  it,  he  applies  it  to  the  fair  and  living 
forms  which  the  fancy  of  former  times  had  created.  There  is  too  much 
truth  in  Pindar's  poetry,  it  is  too  much  the  expression  of  his  genuine 
feelings,  for  him  to  attempt  to  conceal  its  difference  from  the  ancient 
stsle,  as  the  later  poets  did.  He  says*  that  the  fame  of  Ulysses  has 
become  greater  through  the  sweet  songs  of  Homer  than  from  bis  real 
adventures,  because  there  is  something  ennobling  in  the  illusions  and 
soaring  flights  of  Homer  s  fancy ;  and  he  frequently  rejects  the  narra- 
tives of  former  poets,  particularly  when  they  do  not  acconl  with  his  own 
purer  conceptions  of  the  power  and  moral  excellence  of  the  godsf. 

Uul  tiierc  is  nothing  in  which  Pindar  ditlers  so  widely  from  Homer 
Bs  in  hi-  notions  respecting  the  stale  of  mayi  after  death.     According 

*  Nc-m.  vii.  20  (2y). 

t  See,  foi  fxauiplL",  01.  i.  52  (Ji^)  ,  ix.  3j  (54). 


I4»  ibe  dcsenpAjm  is  Ohe  Odwev,  »3  d«  ^ad.  nes  tb<  woosl  wtmmued 
huotsk,  Vttd  %  AjAiwi  ex^rtcBce  ia  the  iaferval  rcsioas (Aides),  where, 
fifce  phiftfliaM,  tbej  eonAiAoe  tfee  sauK  pssn^ts  as  oa  earth,  though 
frilhor;t  vill  or  awleTifaadiag.  Ob  the  other  faaad,  Piadar,  io  bis 
de  of  wiMMihlMM  Io  ThmB^  mis  thit  all  rnkdecds  of  this 
aeiewly  j«d|^  hi  die  mU  raJ  rfginaii,  hot  that  a  happy 
fife  ia  eicraal  wnwhtar,  witboat  caie  for  svbssteaee,  is  the  portion 
of  the  good ;  **  while  thoae  who^,  through  a  threefold  esstenee  m  the 
ttpper  aa'l  lower  worlds,  have  kept  their  aook  pore  from  aH  sin, 
aaeewj  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  dtade)  of  Cranis^,  where  the  Islaads 
of  the  BIrMhed  are  refresbe'J  by  the  breezes  of  Ocean,  and  golden  flowers 
glitter/*  In  this  pas&aee  tlie  Islands  of  the  Biased  are  described  as  a 
reward  for  the  highest  Tirtoe,  whilst  in'  Homer  onlj  a  few  ferooritcs  of 
the  god5»  f  Menehns,  for  eiample,  because  his  wife  was  a  danghter  of 
2Seu4)  reach  the  Eljsian  Field  on  the  border  of  the  ocean.  In  his 
threnei,  or  laments  for  the  dead,  Pindar  more  distinctly  developed  his 
idcaa  aboat  immortality,  and  spoke  of  the  tranquil  life  of  the  blessed, 
in  perpetual  sunshine,  among  fragrant  grores,  at  festal  games  and 
aacrifices ;  and  of  the  torments  of  the  wretched  in  eternal  night.  In 
these,  too,  he  explained  himself  more  fully  as  to  the  existence  alter- 
Baling  between  the  upper  and  lower  world,  by  which  lofty  spirits  rise 
to  a  still  ivgher  state.  He  sayst — *^  Those  from  whom  Persephone 
receives  an  atonement  for  their  former  guilt,  their  souls  fhe  sends,  in 
the  ninth  year,  to  the  son  of  heaven.  From  them  spring  great  kings 
and  men  mighty  in  power  and  renowned  for  wisdom,  whom  posterity 
calls  sacred  heroes  among  men  $." 

§  2.  It  is  manifest  that  between  the  periods  of  Homer  and  Pindar 
a  great  change  of  opinions  took  place,  which  could  not  have  been  ef- 
fected at  once,  but  must  have  been  produced  by  the  efforts  of  many 
sages  and  poets.  All  the  Greek  religious  poetry  treating  of  death  and 
the  world  beyond  the  grave  refers  to  the  deities  whose  influence  was 
supposed  to  be  exercised  in  the  dark  region  at  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  who  were  thought  to  have  little  connexion  with  the  political  and 
social  relations  of  human  life.  These  deities  formed  a  class  apart  firom 
the  gods  of  Olymptis,  and  were  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
Chihonian  (jo<U\ .  The  mysteries  of  the  Greeks  were  connected  with 
the  worship  of  these  god:*  alone,     ^fhat  the  love  of  immortality  first 

•  Ol.ii.r>7(l05). 

f  That  ii»  the  way  which  Zeus  hiniself  takes  when  he  risits  his  dethroned  fath«r 
(jroiitii  (duw  r«!CODCiled  with  him,  and  become  the  ruler  of  the  departed  spiritc  in 
blint)  f  iu  order  to  advise  with  him  oo  th«  destiny  of  mankind. 

t  Thren.  fr.  4,  ed.  Boeckh.  ^ 

(In  order  to  understand  this  passage  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  law,  u  person  who  had  committed  homicide  must  expiate  his  offence  liy  an 
exile  or  even  serritudu  of  eight  years  before  his  guilt  was  removed. 

II  Ooncerning  this  distinction,  the  most  important  in  the  Greek  leligioui*  system, 
Site  ch.  ii.  §  5. 
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fiHind  a  suppoK  in  a  belief  in  these  deities  appears  from  the  fuble  of 
Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Deraeter,  Every  year,  at  the  lime  of 
harvest,  Persephone  was  supposed  to  be  carried  from  the  world  above 
to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  invisible  King  of  Shadows  CAi^i^c),  but  to 
retorq  every  spring,  in  youthful  beauty,  to  the  arms  of  her  mother.  It 
was  thus  that  the  ancient  Greeks  described  the  disappearance  and 
return  of  vegetable  life  in  the  alternations  of  the  seasons.  The  changes 
of  nature,  however,  must  have  been  considered  as  typifying  the  changes 
in  the  lot  of  man ;  otherwise  Persephone  would  have  been  merely  a 
symbol  of  the  seed  committed  to  the  ground,  and  would  not  have  be- 
come the  queen  of  the  dead.  But  when  the  goddess  of  inanimate 
nature  had  become  the  queen  of  the  dead,  it  was  a  natural  analogy, 
which  must  have  early  suggested  itself,  that  the  return  of  Persephone 
to  the  world  of  hght  also  denoted  a  renovation  of  life  and  a  new  birth 
to  men.  Hence  the  Mysteries  of  Demeier^  and  especially  those  cele- 
brated at  Eleusis  (which  at  an  early  period  acquired  great  renown 
among  all  the  Greeks),  inspired  the  most  elevating  and  animating 
hopes  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death.  '^  Happy*' 
(says  Pindar  of  these  mysteries)*  "  is  he  who  has  beheld  them,  and  de- 
scends beneath  the  hollow  earth;  he  knows  the  end,  he  knows  the 
divine  origin  of  life  ;'*  and  this  praise  is  repeated  by  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  antiquity  who  mention  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

But  neither  the  Eleusinian  nor  any  other  of  the  established  mysteries 
of  Greece  obtained  any  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the  nation,  since 
the  hymns  sung  and  the  prayers  recited  at  them  were  only  intended 
for  particular  parts  of  the  imposing  ceremony,  and  were  not  imparted 
to  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  society  of  persons  who 
performed  the  rites  of  a  mystical  worship,  but  were  not  exclusively 
attached  to  a  particular  temple  and  festival,  and  who  did  not  confine 
their  notions  to  the  initiated,  but  published  them  to  others,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  literary  works.  These  were  the  followers  of  Orp/ieus 
(pi  'Op^ucol) ;  that  is  to  say,  associations  of  persons,  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  ancient  mystical  poet  Orpheus,  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  in  which  they  hoped  to  find  satisfaction  for 
an  ardent  longing  after  the  soothing  and  elevating  influences  of  reli- 
gion. The  Dionysus  to  whose  worship  these  Orphic  and  Bacchic  rites 
were  annexed t,  was  the  Chthoiiian  deity,  Dionysus  Zagreus,  closely 
connected  with  Demeter  and  Cora,  who  was  the  personified  expression 
not  only  of  the  most  rapturous  pleasure,  but  also  of  a  deep  sorrow  for 
the  miseries  of  human  life.  The  Orphic  legends  and  poems  related  in 
great  part  to  this  Dionysus,  who  was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity, 
with  Hades ;    (a  doctrine  given   by  the  philosopher  Heraclitus  as  th< 


*  Thrt-n.  fr.  8,  ed.  Boeckh. 

f   Ta  'O^^/xa  »aXtifAi*ei  Km  Becmx"^ei.      IliTod.  xi.  81. 


Z-tj.  "  *  * "  -  *  1        f    T  -  £ 

^  *  }aruatsMt  teti* ;)  a»i  vfem  «bc^  tfa«  Opbk  ikeulitgerd 
thttr  licifitt  ctf"  the  pBriftcanoa  aad  ahimUr  iauBOftalhy  of  the 
MidL  B«&  thcfr  node  of  ce^hniiwg  this  wonhip  wis  very  diihreiii 
IrrjB  the  popahr  rim  of  jtofrhos  Iht  Oiphie  wonhippns  of  Bac- 
tkm  dU  DOt  iwiiilse  ia  lupescrued  ptatsvre  imI  fraatic  enthnsiasin, 
b«t  mther  aimed  at  aa  aacetic  poiitj  of  Utfe  aad  Baaaefsf.  The  M- 
kmm  of  Orpheus,  when  ihcy  had  taittd  the  loystic  ncrificial  feast  of 
raw  ieftfa  tora  from  the  ok  of  Dmaisos  (^ou-wi),  partook  of  no  olher 
aaimil  food.  Thej  wore  a hiK  linen  saiments,  kheOrieatal  and  Egyp- 
tM  prieMs,  from  whom,  as  Hcfodola»  remarks,  moch  may  have  been 
bonwed  io  the  riioal  of  the  Orphic  worship. 

§  3.  It  is  difficoh  to  determine  the  time  vfaeo  the  Orphic  associatiuu 
•rai  formed  in  Greece,  and  when  bymns  and  other  religioiis  songs  were 
firsi  composed  in  the  Orphic  spirit.  But,  if  ae  content  omselies  with 
wttkiiiS  to  ascertain  trie  bcsiDn:ag:  <f  higher  and  more  hopeful  views 
f4  6t!mh  than  tbo&e  preseDied  by  Homer,  we  find  them  in  the  poetry 
<rf  HtiAtftL  Id  Hesaod's  Works  and  Days,  at  least,  all  the  heroes  are 
devm^^  as  collected  by  Zens  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  near  the 
««<.« ;  atooordjng  indeed  lo  one  verse  (wh?ch.  however,  is  not  recog- 
nned  In-  all  critics),  they  are  subject  to  thr  dominion  of  CronnsJ.  In 
thft  we  may  see  the  marks  of  a  great  change  in  opinion.  It  became  re- 
posTtant  to  men's  feelings  to  conceive  divine  beings,  like  the  gods  of 
Olvmi^iu  and  the  'flians,  in  a  state  of  eternal  di«sen»on :  the  former 
^Ids'ity  enjoying  ondistnrbed  feljcitv,  and  the  latter  abandoned  to  all 
the  horn^s  "f  Tartarus.  A  hnmaner  spirit  required  a  reign  of  peace 
after  the  rapture  of  the  divine  dynasties.  Hence  the  belief,  entertained 
by  Pifidar,  that  Zeus  had  released  the  Titans  from  their  cfaains§ ;  and 
that  Croouf,  the  god  of  the  golden  age.  reconciled  with  his  son  Zeus, 
Mill  continued  to  reign,  in  the  Islands  of  the  ocean,  over  the  blessed 
of  a  f/^mer  generation.  In  Orphic  poems  Zeus  calls  on  Cronus,  re- 
lea*ed  from  his  chains,  to  assist  him  in  lading  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  There  is  alw>,  in  other  epic  poets  afier  Homer,  a  similar  ten- 
dency to  Utfiy  and  tranquillizing  notions  Euirammon,  the  author  of 
the  1'elec^onfaH,  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  part  of  his  poem 
which  treated  of  Thesprotia,  from  Miisa:us,  the  poet  of  the  mysteries. 
Tli#rftprotia  was  a  ccmntry  in  which  the  wor>hipof  the  gods  of  death 
was  pec-uliarly  ^cultivated.  In  the  AicmieoniSy  which  celebrated  Alc- 
tntLon,  the  e^iri  of  Amphiaraus,  Zagreus  was  invoked  as  the  highest  of 
all  the  (^k1«^.     The  deity  meant  in  this  passage  was  the  god  of  the  in* 

•  Aj;.  Cifcm.  AW%,  Prutr.  p.  30,  PotUr. 

f  ifu  thb  and  tAhtr  pfiiot*  rnciitioned  ia  tlie  text  see  Lubeck  A(;)aophAmu^,  p.  21 1. 
\    A  funUim  to  f.    U,0  :   TtiMV  m^  m4a*dr^p  tmVo  K^itti  S/A/S«#«A.fv(«.  (coocoiaii.^ 
Ihu  tt  .idiii^  fecf.  (i«n  ttliuK*i  edition ;)  which  verse  is  wanting  in  some  inanu6crii>ts. 
f   Xtuf  f>i//i  Ttreitaf. 
Hee  dliifVi..  t  }i.  iii.  ^  i>. 
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femal  regions,  but  in  a  much  more  elevated  sense  than  that  in  which 
Hades  is  usually  employed.  Another  poem  of  this  period,  the  Minyas^ 
gave  an  ample  description  of  the  infernal  regions ;  the  spirit  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  part  (which  was  called  by  the 
name  of  *^  The  Descent  to  Hades")  is  attributed,  among  other  authors, 
to  Cecrops,  an  Orphic  poet,  or  even  to  Orpheus  himself*. 

^  4.  At  the  time  when  the  first  philosophers  appeared  in  Greece, 
poems  must  have  existed  which  difiused,  in  mythical  forms,  conceptions 
of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  destiny  of  the  soul,  differing  from 
those  in  Homer.  Hie  endeavour  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  divine 
and  human  things  was  in  Greece  slowly  and  with  difficulty  evolved 
from  the  religious  notions  of  a  sacerdotal  fanaticism  ;  and  it  was  for  a 
long  period  confined  to  the  refining  and  rationalizing  of  the  traditional 
mythology,  before  it  ventured  to  explore  the  paths  of  independent 
inquiry.  In  the  age  of  the  seven  sages  several  |)ersons  appeared, 
who,  (being  mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  and  rites  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,)  partly  by  a  pure  and  holy  mode  of  life,  and  partly 
by  a  fanatical  temper  of  mind,  surrounded  themselves  with  a  sort  of 
supernatural  halo,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  discern  their  true 
character.  Among  these  persons  was  Epimenides  of  Crete,  an  early 
contemporary  of  Solon,  who  was  sent  for  to  Athens,  in  his  character  of 
expiatory  priest,  to  free  it  from  the  curse  which  had  rested  upon  it 
since  the  Cylonian  massacre  (about  Olymp.  42.  B.C.  612).  Epime- 
nides was  a  man  of  a  sacred  and  marvellous  nature,  who  was  brought 
up  by  the  nymphs,  and  whose  soul  quitted  his  body,  as  long  and  as 
often  as  it  pleased  ;  according  to  the  opinion  of  Plato  and  other  ancients, 
his  mind  had  a  prophetic  and  inspired  sense  of  divine  thingst.  An- 
other and  more  extraordinary  individual  of  this  class  was  Abaris,  who, 
about  a  generation  later,  appeared  in  Greece  as  an  expiatory  priest, 
with  rites  of  purification  and  holy  songs.  In  order  to  give  more  im- 
portance to  his  mission,  he  culled  him^^elf  a  Hyperborean ;  that  is,  one 
of  the  nation  which  Apollo  most  loved,  and  in  which  he  manifested 
himself  in  person  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  origin,  he  carried  with  him  an 
arrow  which  Apollo  had  given  him  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans}. 
Together  with  Abaris  may  be  mentioned  Aristeas  ot  Proconnesus,  on 
the  Propontis ;  who  took  the  opposite  direction,  and,  inspired  by  Apollo, 

f  Whether  the  oracles,  expiatory  verses,  and  poems  (as  the  origin  of  the  Curetcs 
and  Corybantes)  attributed  to  him  are  his  genuine  productions  cannot  now  he  deter- 
mined. Damascius,  De  Princip.  p.  383,  ascribes  to  him  (after  Euderaus)  a  cosmo- 
gony, in  which  the  mundane  egg  plays  an  important  part,  as  in  the  Orphic  cos- 
mogonies. 

X  This  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  story  in  Herod,  iv.  36,  the  orator  Lycurgus,  &c. 
According  to  the  later  version,  which  is  derived  from  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Abaris 
was  himself  carried  by  the  inaivelluuy  airuw  through  the  air  round  the  wurld.  Some 
expiatory  verses  aud  oracles  weio  likewise  asicribcd  to  Abaiit);  abu  an  c]>ic  poum, 
Called  *'the  Arrival  ol  Apollu  among  the  Uypeiboreaiis.*' 
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travelled  Co  tlie  far  north,  ia  aesrch  of  the  liyperharemi&  He  de- 
seribed  this  nartelloas  joumej  in  a  poem,  caHed  Arimuupea,  which 
was  read  bjr  Herodotus,  and  Greeks  of  still  later  date.  It  consisted  of 
ethnograpbieal  aoooonts  and  stories  aboot  the  Bortbem  natioos,  miied 
with  notions  belonging  to  the  worship  of  Apo)k>.  In  this  poem,  how- 
ever, Aristeas  lo  far  checked  his  imagination,  that  he  only  represented 
himself  to  have  penetrated  northwards  from  the  Scythians  as  far  as  the 
Issedones ;  and  he  gave  as  mere  reporU  the  manrelloiis  tales  of  the  one- 
eyed  Arimaspians,  of  the  fcriffios  which  guarded  the  gold,  and  of  the 
happy  Hyperlioreans  beyond  the  northern  mountains.  Aristeas  be- 
came quite  a  marvellous  personage :  he  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
Apollo,  at  the  founding  of  Metapontnm,  in  the  form  of  a  raven,  and  to 
huve  appcfared  centuries  afterwards,  (vis.  when  he  really  livei),  about 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,)  in  the  same  city  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Pherecydes,  of  the  island  of  Syros,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Ionic 
school,  belongs  to  this  class  of  the  sacerdotal  sages,  inasmuch  as  he 
gave  a  mythical  form  lo  his  notions  about  the  nature  of  things  and  their 
internal  principles.  There  are  extant  some  fragments  of  a  theogouy 
compoiied  by  him,  which  bear  a  strange  character,  and  have  a  much 
closer  resemblance  to  the  Orphic  poems  than  to  those  of  Hesiod*. 
They  show  that  by  this  time  the  diaracter  of  the  theogonic  poetry  had 
been  changed,  and  that  Orphic  ideas  were  in  vogue. 

§  5.  No  uame  of  any  literary  production  of  an  Orphic  poet  before 
Pherecydes  is  known;  probably  because  Uie  hymns  and  religious  songs 
composed  by  the  Orphic  poets  of  that  time  were  destined  only  for 
their  mystical  assemblies,  and  were  ifidissolubiy  connected  with  the 
rites  performed  at  them.  An  extensive  Orphic  literature  first  appeared 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  when  the  remains  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean order  in  Magna  Graeda  united  themselves  to  the  Orphic  asso- 
ciations. The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  had  in  itself  no  analogy  viiih 
the  spirit  of  the  Orphic  mysteries ;  nor  did  the  life,  education,  and 
manners  of  the  followers  of  Orpheus  at  all  resemble  those  of  the 
Pythagorean  league  in  lower  Italy.  Among  the  Orphic  theologers, 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  the  centre  of  all  religious  ideas,  and  the 
starting  point  of  all  speculations  U|)ou  the  world  and  human  nature. 
The  worelilp  of  Dionysus,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  held  in 
honour  in  the  cities  of  the  Pythagorean  league ;  these  philosophers 
preferred  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  which  best  suited  the 
spirit  of  their  social  and  political  institutions.  This  junction  was 
evidently  not  formed  till  ailer  the  dissolution  c€  the  Pythagorean 
league    in   Magna  Grsecia,    and    the    sanguinary   persecution   of  its 

♦  Stun  d«  Pherecydg  p.  40.  sqq.  The  mixture  of  divine  Wings  (haM^Mm),  the 
god  Ophiuneufl,  the  unity  of  Zeus  and  Eton,  and  sevfrol  other  things  in  the  Tbcu- 
^'oiiy  of  Pherccydei  aUo  occur  in  Orphic  poems.  The  Owmogoiiy  ut*  Acusilaiib 
(I)aina»ciuM,  p.  313,  after  KudcmuH),  in  which  ii^tlitr,  Eros,  and  ^1cili»,  are  made 
the  children  of  Kielnibaud  Ni|;ht.  alku  han  an  (hphic  cuiutir.   See  below,  ^  6. 
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iiienibera»  by  the  popular  party  (about  Olymp.  69.  1.  B.C.  504).  It 
was  natural  that  many  Pythagoreans,  having  contracted  a  fondness  for 
exclusive  associations,  should  seek  a  refuge  in  these  Orphic  conven- 
ticles, sanctified,  as  they  were,  by  religion.  Several  persons,  who  arc 
called  Pythagoreans,  and  who  were  known  as  the  authors  of  Orphic 
poems,  belong  to  this  period ;  as  Cercops,  Brontinus,  and  Ariguote. 
To  Cercops  was  attributed  the  great  poem  called  the  **  Sacred  Legends  " 
(cepoi  Xdyoi),  a  complete  system  of  Orphic  theology,  in  twenty- four 
rhapsodies ;  probably  the  work  of  several  persons,  as  a  certain  Diog- 
netus  was  also  called  the  author  of  it.  Brontinus,  likewise  a  Pytha- 
gorean, was  said  to  be  the  author  of  an  Orphic  poem  upon  nature 
(^vauca),  and  of  a  poem  called  "  The  Mantle  and  the  Net "  (TrtVXoc 
ral  ^rrvov),  Orphic  expressions  symbolical  of  the  creation.  Arigtiote, 
who  is  called  a  pupil,  and  even  a  daughter,  of  Pythagoras,  wrote  a 
poem  called  Bacchica,  Other  Orphic  poets  were  Persinus  of  Miletus, 
Timocles  of  Syracuse,  Zop3nrus  of  Heraclea,  or  Tarentum. 

The  Orphic  poet  of  whom  wc  know  the  most  is  Onomacritus,  who, 
however,  was  not  connected  with  the  Pythagoreans,  ha\ing  lived  with 
Pisistratus  and  the  Pisistratids,  and  been  held  in  high  estimation  by 
them,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean  league.  He  collected 
the  oracles  of  Mussus  for  the  Pisistratids ;  in  which  work,  the  poet 
Lasus  is  said  (according  to  Herodotus)  to  have  detected  him  in  a 
forgery.  He  also  composed  songs  for  Bacchic  initiations ;  in  which 
he  connected  the  Titans  with  the  mythoI(^y  of  Dionysus,  by  de- 
scribing them  as  the  intended  murderers  of  the  young  god* ;  which 
shows  how  far  the  Orphic  mythology  departed  from  the  theogony  of 
Hesiod.  In  the  time  of  Plato,  a  considerable  number  of  poems,  under 
the  names  of  Orpheus  and  Musaeus,  had  been  composed  by  these  per- 
sons, and  were  recited  by  rhapsodists  at  the  public  games,  like  the 
epics  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  f.  The  Orpheotelests,  likewise,  an  obscure 
set  of  mystagogues  derived  from  the  Orphic  associations,  used  to  come 
before  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and  promise  to  release  them  from  their 
own  sins,  and  those  of  their  forefathers,  by  sacrifices  and  expiatory 
songs ;  and  they  produced  at  this  ceremony  a  heap  of  books  of  Orpheus 
and  Museeus,  upon  which  they  founded  their  promises  |. 

§  6.  In  treating  of  the  subjects  of  this  early  Orphic  poetry,  we  may 
remark,  first,  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from 
Orphu!  productions  of  the  decline  of  paganism  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a 
detailed  explanation  of  it  would  involve  us  in  the  mazes  of  ancient 
mythology  and  religion.  We  will,  tlierefore,  only  mention  the  prin- 
cipal contents  of  these  compositions ;  which  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  their  spirit  and  character.  Wc  shall  take  them  chiefly  from  the 
Orphic  cosmogony,  which  later  writers  designate  as  the  common  one 

*  Thi»  iH  the  meaning  uf  tlic  important  passage  of  Pausau.  viii.  37.  3. 
t  Plato,  loiJ.  p.  536  B.  ♦   Plato,  Rep.  ii.  p.  36 1. 
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a  ^vrijiAfr)^ — lor  then  wen  othen  still  more  liild  and  exinTagant,— ' 
anil  whiA  pfobaUj  fomicd  a  part  of  the  long  poetical  collection  of 
"  li^end  Legendsy"  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

We  ICC,  at  the  yterj  ootaet  of  the  Orphic  theogonj,  an  attempt  lo 
reftne  upon  the  theogonj  of  Hesiod,  and  to  arriTe  at  higher  abstrac- 
tifm.%  than  hb  chaos.  The  Orphic  theogony  placed  Chronos,  Time,  at 
the  head  c^  all  things,  and  conferred  opon  it  Gfe  and  creative  power. 
Chrmtfm  was  then  described  as  spontaneously  producing  chaos  and 
aether,  and  forming  from  diaos,  within  the  ether,  a  mundane  egg^  of 
brilliant  white.  The  mundane  egg  is  a  notion  which  the  Orphic  poets 
had  In  common  with  many  Oriental  systems;  traces  of  it  abo  occur  in 
ancient  Greek  legends,  as  in  that  of  the  Dioscuri ;  but  the  Orphic  poets 
firnt  developed  it  among  the  Greeks.  The  whole  essence  of  the  work! 
«»aii  sup(iuf>ed  to  be  contained  in  this  egg,  and  to  grow  from  it,  like  the 
life  of  a  bird.  The  mundane  egg,  which  included  the  matter  of  chaos, 
wan  impregnated  hy  the  winds,  that  is,  by  the  sthcr  in  motion ;  and 
thence  aro^e  the  golden-winged  Eros*.  Tr>e  notion  of  Eros,  as  a 
ciwii.ogoiiic  being,  is  carried  much  further  by  the  Orphic  poets  than  by 
Ilesiod.  They  also  called  him  Metis,  the  mind  of  the  world.  The 
name  o(  Phanes  (irst  became  common  in  Orphic  poetry  of  a  later  date. 
The  Orpliic  poets  conceived  this  Eros-Phanes  as  a  pantheistic  being; 
the  parts  of  the  world  forming,  as  it  were,  the  limbs  of  his  body,  and 
being  thus  united  into  an  organic  whole.  The  heaven  was  his  heail, 
the  earth  his  foot,  the  sun  and  moon  his  eyes,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  his  horns.  An  Orphic  poet  addresses  Phanes 
in  the  following  poetical  language :  "  Thy  tears  are  the  hapless  race 
of  men ;  by  thy  luugh  thou  liast  raised  up  the  sacred  race  of  the 
gods."  Eros  then  gives  birth  to  a  long  series  of  gods,  similar  to  that 
in  llesiod.  By  his  daughter.  Night,  he  produces  Heaven  and  Earth; 
these  then  bting  forth  the  Titans,  among  whom  Cronus  and  Kh<;a 
become  the  parents  of  Zeus.  The  Orphic  poets,  as  yseW  as  llesiod, 
made  Zeus  the  supreme  god  at  this  period  of  the  world.  He  was, 
therefore,  supposed  to  supplant  Eros-Phanes,  and  to  unite  this  being 
with  himself.  Hence  arose  the  fable  of  Zeus  having  swallowed 
Plumes ;  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the  story  in  Hesiod,  that  Zeus 
Hwailowcd  Metis,  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  Hesiod,  however,  merely 
meant  to  imply  that  Zeus  knows  all  things  that  concern  our  weal  or 
woe ;  while  the  Orphic  poets  go  further,  and  endow  their  Zeus  with 
the  anima  mundi.  Accordingly,  tliey  represent  Zeus  as  now  being  the 
first  and  last;  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end;  man  and  woman; 
and,  in  fine,  everything.     Nevertlicless,  tlie  universe  was  conceived  to 

*  Thi»  iVtituie  iH  uUu  in  the  burlcKquc  Orphic  cusmo^gny  in  ArUtuph.  Av.  b94; 
acconhiig  iu  which  the  Or|)luc  vcihc  in  Schol.  A|)ull.  Khod.  iii.  'i6  bhuuld  be  thu^ 
tindi'mtuiid : 

AirJif    *r.     r  •     \^  ' ".     (Hv»t    K^'vrO     \u\     ■\:;C^;.r><.     -«'ir:r     Cill    the    liuiniliati\c    CiiSo) 
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stand  ill  different  relations  to  Zeus  and  to  Eros.  The  Orphic  poets  also 
described  Zeus  as  uniting  the  jarring  elements  into  one  harmonious 
structure ;  and  thus  restoring,  by  his  wisdom,  the  unity  which  existed 
in  Phanes,  but  which  had  afterwards  been  destroyed,  and  replaced  by 
confusion  and  strife.  Here  we  meet  with  the  idea  of  a  creation,  which 
was  quite  unknown  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  poets.  While  the 
Greeks  of  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  considered  the  world  as  an 
organic  being,  which  was  constantly  growing  into  a  state  of  greater 
perfection ;  the  Orphic  poets  conceived  the  world  as  having  been  formed 
by  the  Deity  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  and  upon  a  predetermined  plan. 
Hence,  in  describing  creation,  they  usually  employed  the  image  of  a 
**  crater,"  in  which  the  different  elements  were  supposed  to  be  mixed 
in  certain  proportions ;  and  also  of  a  "  peplos,"  or  garment,  in  which 
the  different  tiireads  are  united  into  one  web.  Hence  *•  Crater,"  and 
'•  Peplos,"  occur  as  the  titles  of  Orphic  poems. 

§  7.  Another  great  difference  between  the  notions  of  (he  Orphic 
poets  and  those  of  the  early  Greeks  concerning  the  order  of  the  world 
was,  that  the  former  did  not  limit  their  views  to  the  present  state  of 
mankind  ;  still  less  did  they  acquiesce  in  Hesiod's  melancholy  doctrine 
of  successive  ages,  each  one  worse  than  the  preceding ;  but  they  looked 
for  a  cessation  of  strife,  a  holy  peace,  a  state  of  the  highest  happiness 
and  beatitude  of  souls  at  the  end  of  all  things.  Their  firm  hopes  of 
this  result  were  founded  upon  Dionysus,  from  the  worship  of  whom 
all  their  peculiar  religious  ideas  were  derived.  According  to  them, 
Dionysus-Zagreus  was  a  son  of  Zeus,  whom  he  had  begotten,  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon,  upon  his  daughter  Cora- Persephone,  before  she  was 
carried  off  to  the  kingdom  of  shadows.  The  young  god  was  supposed 
to  pass  through  great  perils.  This  was  always  an  essential  part  of  the 
mythology  of  Dionysus,  especially  as  it  was  related  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Delphi ;  but  it  was  converted  by  the  Orphic  (X)et8,  and  espe- 
cially by  Onomacritus,  into  the  marvellous  legend  which  is  pref^erved 
by  later  writers.  According  to  this  legend,  Zeus  destined  Dionysus 
for  king,  set  him  upon  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  gave  him  Apollo  and 
the  Curetes  to  protect  him.  But  the  Titans,  instigated  by  the  jealous 
Here,  attacked  him  by  surprise,  having  disguised  themselves  under  a 
coating  of  plaster  (a  rite  of  the  Bacchic  festivals),  while  Dionysus, 
whose  attention  was  engaged  with  various  playthings,  particularly  a 
splendid  mirror,  did  not  perceive  their  approach,  Afler  a  long  and 
fearful  conflict  the  Titans  overcame  Dionysus,  and  tore  him  into  seven 
pieces*,  one  piece  for  each  of  themselves.  Pallas,  however,  succeeded 
in  saving  his  palpitating  heartfi  which  was  swallowed  by  Zeus  in  a 
drink.  As  the  ancients  considered  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  life,  Diony- 
M1S  was  again  contained  in  Zeus,  and  again  begotten  by  him.     Zeus 

*  The  Orphic  poets  a<Med  Phorcys  and  Dione  to  the  Titans  an<\  Titanides  of  Hesiod. 
+  K^a^/r"  TaXX^Mivj*.  an  etymoloijiral  fable. 
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W«  «  ^!  Mfv  tara  oor  «tt^i»^f  to  ibr  ^h^jus  Made  Iff  tke  Gtrek^, 
ifi  dw  \wi  otwemrj  of  tfas  pniod,  m  ^rve  opOTpwifMa. 


CHAFFER  XVII. 
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I.  Oyr— if 'm«  rf  p-wkwf <iy  Mmd  fottij  aangog  tbe  Gr^b;  cases  of  the  inlio- 
4uebMiitf'f«Mc  vntiAft.  5  2.  The  Icaiaas  girt  tiip  ■«■  aap^^ ;  ttadf  rroC 
(JbilM«|4uekl  ^peodatiM  aaoair  the  ImnaaM.  |  3.  Betrt^cct  tTthr  tkeokginl 
•f««nli4ivM  «€  PWrtc^dcs.  f  4.  ThaJcs;  ht  caMkian  fnctial  Ukats  vitk 
Ui4  itAtm  ttmotnim^  the  Mtwe  of  tkia^  f  i.  Asuiaaadce,  a  wiiar  aad 
iai)tmnr  «■  tlic  natore  of  Uuo^  |  6.  Aaanxacaet  pannes  tbe  physical  ia- 
«|«iHcs  of  his  pfcdeee-wm.  |  7.  Henditas ;  polbaad  ^anctcr  of  his  nstunl 
l^kfl/aophy.  (  if,  Chan;^  iatrodand  tj  Amixagotas:  aev  direction  df  the 
phjTHcsi  spec  ulatioss  of  the  loaisns.  \  9.  Diogenes  coatinaes  the  early  doctziae. 
AfehrUus,  so  Aiisu|;^(«tfaii,  csnics  the  loaic  phiksophy  to  Athens.  §  iO.  Doe- 
trine*  of  the  Klestani,  Cimiided  by  Xeaophaaes;  their  enthnsisstie  charscfter  is 
ex^rfftsed  10  a  poetic  form.  ^  11.  Panneaides  gives  a  logical  fona  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Xeno]'lur»es ;  pUo  of  his  poem.  §  12.  Further  derelopment  of  the 
Kestie  dodriiie  by  Melissus  and  Zeno.  §  13.  Rmpedodes,  akin  to  Aoaxagoras 
an/l  the  IJeatict,  but  coneeifes  lofty  ideas  of  his  own.  §  14.  Italic  school ;  le- 
c«  ives  it*  iiniMjl«e  from  an  Ionian,  which  is  modiBed  by  the  Doric  character  of 
i\m  inhaltitaiitt.  Cuincideuce  of  its  practical  tendency  with  its  philosophical 
prltici(iW. 

I  I.  Ah  i\w  i\ifn\f/^i\  ofthifl  work  is  to  give  a  hi»tory,  not  of  the  philo- 
^0O|>tiy,  btH  oftliif  literature  of  Greece,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  such  a 
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view  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  as  will  illustrate  the  literary  pro- 
(press  of  the  Greek  iiatk>n.  Philosophy  occupies  a  peculiar  province  of 
the  human  mind  ;  and  it  has  its  origin  in  habits  of  thought  which  are 
confined  to  a  few.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  possess  these  habits  of 
thought,  but  also  to  be  singularly  free  from  the  shackles  of  any  parti- 
cular system,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  speculations  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  philosopliers.  as  preserved  in  the  fragments  and  accounts 
of  their  writings.  Even  if  a  history  of  physical  and  metaphysical  spe- 
culation among  the  early  Greek  philosophers  were  likely  to  interest  the 
reader,  yet  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  present  work,  which 
is  intended  to  ilhistrate  the  intellectual  progress  and  character  of  the 
entire  Greek  nation.  Philosophy,  for  some  time  after  its  origin  in 
Greece,  was  as  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  thoughts,  occupations, 
and  amusements  of  the  people,  as  poetry  was  intimately  connected  with 
them.  Poetry  ennobles  and  elevates  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  a 
nation;  its  religion,  mythology,  political  and  social  institutions,  and 
manners.  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  by  detaching  the 
mind  from  the  opinions  and  habits  iu  which  it  has  been  bred  up ;  from 
the  national  conceptions  of  the  gods  and  the  universe ;  and  from  the 
traditionary  maxims  of  ethics  and  politics.  The  philosopher  attempts 
as  far  as  possible  to  think  for  himself;  and  hence  he  is  led  to  disparage 
all  that  is  handed  down  from  antiquity.  Hence,  too,  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers from  the  beginning  renounced  the  ornaments  of  verse ;  that  is, 
of  the  vehicle  which  had  previously  been  used  fur  the  expression  of 
every  elevated  feeling.  Philosophical  writing^s  were  nearly  the  earliest 
compositions  in  the  unadorned  language  of  common  life.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  have  been  composed  in  this  form,  if  they  had 
been  intended  for  recital  to  a  multitude  assembled  at  games  and  festi- 
vals. It  would  have  required  great  courage  to  break  in  upon  the  rhyth- 
mical flow  of  the  euphonious  hexameter  and  lyric  measures,  with  a 
discourse  uttered  in  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation.  The.  most 
ancient  writings  of  Greek  philosophers  were  however  only  brief  records 
of  their  principal  doctrines,  designed  to  be  imparted  to  a  few  persons. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  form  of  common  speech  should  not  be 
used  for  these,  as  it  had  been  long  before  used  for  laws,  treaties,  and 
the  like.  In  fact,  prose  composition  and  writing  are  so  intimately  con* 
nected,  that  we  may  venture  to  assert  that,  if  writing  had  become  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  period,  poetry  would  not  have  so 
long  retained  its  ascendancy.  We  shall  indeed  find  that  philosophy,  as 
it  advanced,  sought  the  aid  of  poetry,  in  order  to  strike  the  mind  more 
forcibly.  And  if  we  had  aimed  at  minute  precision  in  the  division  of 
our  subject,  we  should  have  passed  from  theological  to  philosophical 
poetry.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  observe,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
chronological  order  of  the  different  branches  of  literature,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  one  upon  another;  and  we  shall  therefore  classify  this  phi- 
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»vmi^itk^l  i^JtUj  vfdi  prme  ernnposJUcNis  **'  beiuz  a  limiiieil  aad  pecu- 
kv  drnnioB  IWm   the  oml  pndke  vitb  re^gaid  to  phikMophical 

{  2.  However  the  Gied^  philosophers  oa;  have  sooghl  after  or^a- 
jiifly  and  iadepeodeoce  of  thonehi,  thej  coold  not  aimd  bein^  iafln- 
raced  In  cbeir  iFpeonlatkNts  by  the  pecalnr  csrcmiistaiiees  of  then-  owo 
pfwtion.  Heooe  the  eariiest  philosophers  oiay  be  cbased  aeoording  to 
the  racet  zud  counines  to  which  they  belonged ;  the  idea  of  a  scknom 
(that  if ,  of  a  tran«nii««ion  of  dtictriiies  throuzh  an  uobrokeo  series  of 
f4!rach(C'n>  and  di«scfples)  not  being  applicable  to  this  period. 

Tibe  earliest  attempts  at  philosophical  specu*.ation  were  made  by  the 
lofiians ;  that  race  of  the  Greeks,  which  not  only  had,  in  oommon  life, 
fehrrwri  tt»e  greatest  desire  for  new  and  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  but 
liail  alMi  displayed  the  most  decided  taste  for  scientific  researches  into 
the  phenomena  of  external  nature.     From  this  direction  of  their  in- 
qnir ies,  the  Ionic  philo60|>hers  were  called  by  the  ancients,  **  physical 
phibisophertt/'  or  ^  physiologers."     With  a  boldness  characteristic  of 
inevperience  and  ignorance,  they  began  by  directing  their  inquiries  to 
the  most  abstruse  subjects ;  and,  unaided  by  any  experiments  which 
were  not  within  the  reach  of  a  common  man,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  first  elements  of  mathematics,  they  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
origin  and  principle  of  the  existence  of  all  things.     If  we  are  tempted 
to  smile  at  the  temerity  with  which  these  lonians  at  once  ventured  upon 
the  solution  of  the  hin^hest  problems,  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  asto- 
ninhcd  at  the  sagacity  with  which  many  of  tliem  conjectured  the  con- 
nexion of  appearances,  which  they  could  not  fully  comprehend  without 
a  much  greater  progress  in  the  study  of  nature.     The  scope  of  these 
Ionian  speculations  proves  that  they  were  not  founded  on  a  priori  rea 
Honings,  independent  of  experience.     The  Greeks  were  always  distin- 
guished by  their  curiosity,  and  their  powers  of  delicate  observation. 
Yet  this  gifled  nation,  even  when  it  had  accumulated  a  large  stock  of 
knowledge  concerning  natural  objects,  seems  never  to  have  attempted 
more  than  the  observation  of  phenomena  which  presented  themselves 
nnsoiiglit ;  and  never  to  have  made  experiments  devised  by  the  investi- 
gator. 

§  3.  Before  we  paf>s  from  these  general  remarks  to  an  account  of  the 
individual  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school,  (taking  the  term  in  its  most 
extffnded  sense,)  wc  must  mention  a  man  who  is  important  as  forming 
ail  intermediate  link  between  the  sacerdotal  enthusiasts,  Epimenides, 
A  bar  is,  and  others,  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  the  Ionic  physio- 
logcrs.  Ptf  ERECVDEs,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Syros,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lailoH,  is  the  earliest  Greek  of  whose  prose  writings  we  possess  any 
renmiiiH*,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  who,  after  the  manner  of  the 
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Itmians  (before  they  liad  obtuiiied  any  papynis  from  Eg^ypt))  wro'e 
down  their  unpolished  wisdom  upon  sheep-skins.*  But  his  prose  is 
only  so  far  prose  that  it  has  cast  off  the  fetters  of  verse,  and  not  because 
it  expresses  the  ideas  of  the  writer  in  a  simple  and  i)erspicuous  manner. 
His  book  began  thus  :  "  Zeus  and  Time  (Chronos),  and  Chthonia  ex- 
isted from  eternity.  Chthonia  was  called  Earth  (ynl),  since  Zeus 
endowed  her  with  honour."  Pherecydes  next  relates  how  Zeus  trans- 
formed himself  into  Eros,  the  god  of  love,  Wishing  to  form  the  world 
from  the  original  materials  made  by  Chronos  and  Chthonia.  '*  Zeus 
makes  (Pherecydes  goes  on  to  say)  a  large  and  beautiful  garment ; 
upon  it  he  paints  Earth  and  Ogenos  (ocean),  and  the  houses  of  Ogenos ; 
and  bespreads  the  garment  over  a  winged  oak."t  It  is  manifest, 
without  attempting  a  complete  explanation  of  these  imatres,  that  the 
ideas  and  language  of  Pherecydes  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Or])hic 
theologers,  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  be  classed  with  them  than  with 
the  Ionic  phik)sophers. 

§  4.  Pherecydes  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages ;  one  of 
whom,  Thales  of  Miletus,  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  the  Ionic 
physical  philosophers.  The  Seven  Sages,  as  we  liave  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  were  not  solitary  thinkers,  whose  renown  for 
wisdom  was  acquired  by  speculations  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Their  fame,  which  extended  over  all  Greece,  was  founded 
solely  on  their  acts  as  statesmen,  counsellors  of  the  people  in  public 
affairs,  and  practical  men.  This  is  also  true  of  Thales,  whose  sagacity 
in  affairs  of  slate  and  public  economy  appears  from  many  anecdotes. 
In  particular,  Herodotus  relates,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  lunians 
were  threatened  by  the  great  Persian  power  of  Cyrus,  after  the  fall  of 
Croesas,  Thales,  who  was  tb^'n  very  old,  advised  them  to  establish  an 
Ionian  capital  in  the  middle  of  their  coast,  somewhere  near  Teos, 
where  all  the  affairs  of  their  race  might  be  debated,  and  to  which  all 
the  other  Ionic  cities  might  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Attic 
demi  to  Athens.  At  an  earlier  age,  Thales  is  said  to  have  foretold  to 
the  lonians  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  (either  in  610  or  G03 
B.C.)  separated  the  Medes  from  the  Lydians  in  the  battle  which  was 
fought  by  Cyaxares  against  Halyattes.J  For  this  purpose,  he  doubt- 
less employed  aatronomiqul  formula;,  which  he  had  obtained,  through 
Asia  Minor,  from  the  Chaldeans,  the   fathers  of  Grecian,  and  indeed 

*  Herod.  V.  58.  The  expression  ^t^iKvito  ii^4i^a  probably  gave  rwe  to  the  fal)le 
that  Pberecy<le8  was  flayed  as  a  punisnment  fur  his  atheism ;  a  charge  which  was 
made  against  most  of  the  early  philosophers. 

f  See  Sturz  Commentatio  de  Pherecyde  utroqiie,  in  his  Pherecydis  Fragmenta, 
ed.  alt.  1824.     The  genuineness  of  the  fragments  is  especially  pn.ved  hy  the  rare 
ancient  loaic  forms,  cited  from  them  by  the  learned  grammarians,  ApoUonius  an 
Herodian. 

♦  If  Thales  was  (as  is  stated  by  Eusebius)  born  in  Olymp.  35.  2.  b.  c.  639,  h. 
was  then  either  twenty-nine  or  thirty-six  years  old. 
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<w    m\.  4^  ^^4*^i-j  jf.r,*  -mc  maie  li  lie  3L7«e^uus  rs-vcia&L^of 

*  '#  -^  *A^.^^,^.^  9  m  t*tu<*  f».>i  #*i«»    %g^  Sstoi'-  JLar_  Pun.  ».     Pnfa^y 

{,    f*^f   0*,i0     '»^  ...^^^ —  Y T  ftnf  Til  lij  Iraii  imiIii 

f^j  '/ /^>  V«  *  '//,-^  ^^^''^h  «^  «^  ""0^  '>'  H.  iL  S.  ,  tUt  tbe  oUkioitT 
*^  «..*  ^.  .,^M  0^  /f^.^#,«|  )m  r%mb,  4%,  it  nay  be  icferRd  tbat  Anaxiaundcr 
/g^***"//  *'»  '»/«  /*•#  w  hm  wmk,     W*^/  «1m  could,  at  that  time,  hare  mrsTend  »uch 
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Phcrecytles.  It  was  probably  written  in  a  style  of  exticmc  concise- 
ness, and  in  languaf]re  more  befitting  ixx^try  than  prose,  ns  indeed 
nppears  from  the  few  extant  fragments.  The  astronomical  and 
gi*ographical  explanations  attributed  to  Anaximander  were  probably 
contained  in  this  work.  Anaximander  possessed  a  gnomon,  or  sun- 
dial, which  he  had  doubtless  obtained  from  Babylon  ;*  and,  being  at 
Sparta  (which  was  still  the  focus  of  Greek  civilization),  he  made  ob- 
servations, by  which  he  determined  exactly  the  solstices  and  equinoxes, 
and  calculated  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. t  According  to  Erato- 
sthenes, he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  draw  a  map  ;  in  which  his 
object  probably  was  rather  to  make  a  mathematical  division  of  the 
whole  earth,  than  to  lay  down  the  forms  of  the  different  countries  cotn- 
posing  it.  According  to  Aristotle,  Anaximander  thought  that  there 
were  innumerable  worlds,  which  he  called  gods  ;  supposing  these 
worlds  to  be  beings  endowed  with  an  independent  power  of  motion. 
He  also  thought  that  existing  worlds  were  always  perishing,  and  that 
new  worlds  were  always  springing  into  being ;  so  that  motion  was  per- 
petual. According  to  his  views,  these  worlds  arose  out  of  the  eternal, 
or  rather  indeterminable,  substance,  which  he  called  to  dweipoy;  he 
arrived  at  the  idea  of  an  original  substance,  out  of  which  all  thingrg 
arose,  and  to  which  all  things  return,  by  excluding  all  attributes  and 
limitations.  "  All  existing  things  (he  says  in  an  extant  fragment) 
must,  in  justice,  perish  in  that  in  which  they  had  their  origin.  For 
one  thing  is  always  punished  by  another  for  its  injustice  (i.  e.,  its  in- 
justice in  setting  itself  in  the  place  of  another),  according  to  the  order 
of  time."  ♦ 

§  6.  Anaximbnes,  another  Milesian,  according  to  the  general  tradi- 
tion of  anticjuity,  followed  Anaximander,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
flourished  not  long  before  the  Persian  war.§  With  him  the  Ionic 
philosophy  began  to  Approach  closer  to  the  language  of  argumentative 
discussion;  his  work  was  composed  in  the  plain  simple  dialect  of  the 
lonians.  Anaximenes,  in  seeking  to  discover  some  sensible  substance, 
fiom  which  outward  objects  ctmid  have  been  formed,  thought  that  air 
best  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  problem  ;  and  he  showed  much  in- 
genuity in  collecting  instances  of  the  rarefaction  and  condensation  of 
luxlies  from  air.  This  elementary  principle  of  the  lonians  was  always 
considered  as  having  an  independent  power  of  motion  ;  and  as  endowed 

*  Herod.  II.  l(>9.  (Concerning  Anaximander's  gnomon,  see  Diog.  Laert.  II.  1, 
and  others. 

t  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  (that  is,  the  dibtance  of  the  sun's  course  from  the 
equator)  must  have  been  evident  to  any  one  who  observed  it  with  attention  ;  but 
Anaximandir  found  tbe  means  of  measuring  ir,  in  a  certain  manner,  with  the 
gnomon. 

I  Simplicius  ad  Aristot.  Phys.  fol.  6. 

§  Tbe  Qiore  precise  statements  respecting  his  date  are  so  confused^  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  unravel  thtm.     See  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.  p  91. 
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wuh  etn£n  aurr»ic»  «c  ciae  id.t  ae  e-untx.  '  Ai>  C2e  sc^cl  in  g<  isa\« 
AAftiimean  a  aa  euaat  fnismtmty,*  mzidt  a  afr,  suuk  is  toe^tber, 
»o  l^taaik  tad  t'lr  uuttj^^mi  tbe  mhcit  monL^ 

(  7.  A  penoa  of  ttr  gnaeer  iaportaoce  ia  t2^  kisccrr  of  Greek  phi- 
VMOpbj,  aad  etpectaTry  c^  Gree^  ^fose,  e»  HrmAfLmrs  of  Eprescs. 
Tbcr  tfoie  when  be  fioarisbed  k  asecrtAioec  to  be  aboit  tbe  69tb  Olvm- 
yMf  or  %s..  503.  He  is  said  to  ksTe  (2c*djC32£d  his  work,  which  was 
tuvikd  **  Upon  Nature'  (iboizsh  titles  o(  thJs  kind  were  nsoaliT  not 
adcied  to  borAs  till  later  times),  to  ibe  na:iie  srodces  of  Epbesos.  the 
^eit  Anemh  -as  if  sach  a  destinatioo  were  alone  wjttb}  o€  it,  and 
be  dill  not  ooncider  ii  worth  bis  wh:ie  to  gfre  it  to  tbe  public.  Tbe 
ooocurrent  tradition  of  antiquity  describes  Uerad  tus  a^  a  proud  and 
reserred  man,  wbo  disliked  all  inteTx.-faange  of  ideas  with  others.  Ue 
tbou^t  that  tbe  pr-^foand  co?itat:on5  on  the  nature  of  things  which 
be  ^lad  made  in  «olitude,  were  far  more  Taluable  than  all  tbe  informa- 
tion whtcb  he  could  gain  frim  others.  *^  Much  learning  (he  said)  does 
not  produce  wisdom ;  otherwise  it  would  have  made  Hesi-jd  wise,  and 
Pythagoras,  and  aga'n  Xenophanes  and  Ueca*sus.'*t  He  dealt  rather 
in  intimations  of  important  tmths  than  in  popular  expositions  of  them, 
such  as  the  other  lonbus  preferred.  His  language  was  prose  only 
inasmuch  as  it  was  free  from  metrical  shackles ;  but  its  e3q>ressions 
were  bolder  and  its  tone  more  animated  than  those  of  many  poems. 
Tbe  cardinal  doctrine  of  bis  natural  philosophy  seems  to  have  been, 
that  every  thing  is  in  perpetual  mot'on,  that  nothing  has  any  stable  or 
permanent  existence,  but  that  everything  is  assuming  a  new  form  or 
perishing.  **  We  step  (he  says,  in  his  symbolical  language)  into  the 
same  rivers  and  we  do  not  step  into  them''  (because  in  a  moment  the 
water  is  changed).  "  We  are  and  are  not"  (because  no  point  in  our 
existence  remains  fixed)  i  Thus  every  sensible  object  appeared  to 
him,  not  as  something  individual,  but  only  as  another  form  of  some- 
thing else.  '*  Fire  (he  says)  lives  the  death  of  the  earth  ;  air  lives 
the  death  of  fire;  water  lives  the  death  of  air;  and  the  earth  that  of 
water  ;"§  by  which  he  meant  that  individual  things  were  only  different 
forms  of  a  universal  substance,  which  mutually  destroy  each  other.     In 

•  Hiobteui,  Kclog.,  p.  296. 

t  III  Diog.  Laert.  x.  1:  9«>.uftMfm  »««?  9u  It^^xtt  (better  than  ^iu)-  'Hriohv  ya^ 
At  i)/)«|i  ttai  nyimyJffiff  aZtU  r%  Btva^ifui  rt  *ai  'EKetrmop,  All  important  passage 
ou  thfl  firit  appearance  oi  learning  among  the  Greeks. 

t  IlfTc^Mf  TMf  »br»7(  lf*fimivf*tf  rt  *a}  9v»  lfifi»itafit9f  itfiiv  rt  »ai  »v»  ttfjttf^  Ileraclit. 
Allt'g.  Hum.  c.  xxiv.  p.  84.  The  image  of  a  stream,  into  which  a  person  cannot 
iit»i»  twicf!)  as  it  is  always  diffbient,  wan  used  by  Heraclitus  in  several  parts  of  his 
work,  in  order  to  show  that  all  oxiiiting  things  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux. 

^  Xif  iriJjf  rif  yns  fmvttmt  xa)  Jih(  ^  ri*  w^if  4mtmr»f,  fititf  ^i»  rof  ii(»f  ^«v«r«f,  yn 
ri*  Slmrtt.  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  xxv.  p.  260.  The  expression  that  one  thing  lives 
tlin  death  of  anothitr  is  frequent  in  the  fragments  of  Heraclitus,  and  generally  he 
a|>|>eari  often  to  use  certain  fixed  phrases. 
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Uke  manner  he  said  of  men  and  gods,  '^  Our  life  is  their  death;  their 
Hfe  is  our  death  ;"^  that  is,  he  thought  that  men  were  gods  who  h:id 
died,  and  that  gods  were  men  raised  to  "life. 

Seeking  in  natural  phenomena  for  the  principle  of  this  per|)etual 
motion,  Heraelitus  supposed  it  to  be  Jire^  though  he  probably  meant, 
not  the  fire  perceptible  by  the  senses,  but  a  higher  and  more  universal 
agent.  For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  conceived  the  sensible  tire  as 
living  and  dying,  like  the  other  elements ;  but  of  the  igneous  principle 
of  life  he  speaks  thus :  ''  The  unchanging  order  of  all  tilings  was  made 
neither  by  a  god  nor  a  man,  but  it  has  always  been,  is,  and  will  be,  the 
living  fire,  which  is  kindled  and  extinguished  in  regular  succession/'t 
Nevertheless,  Heraelitus  conceived  this  continual  motion  not  to  be  the 
mere  work  of  chanee,  but  to  be  directed  by  some  power,  which  he  called  * 
lifjMpfiiyrif  or  fate,  and  which  guided  *'  the  way  upwards  and  down- 
wards" (his  expression  for  production  and  destruction).  "  The  sun 
(he  said)  will  not  overstep  its  path;  if  it  did,  the  Erinnyes,  the  allies 
of  justice,  would  find  it  out.''t  He  recognised  in  motion  an  eternal 
law,  which  was  maintained  by  the  supreme  powers  of  the  universe.  In 
this  respect  the  followers  of  Heraelitus  appear  to  have  departed  from 
the  wise  example  of  their  teacher ;  lor  the  exaggerated  Heracliteans 
(whom  Plato  in  joke  calls  oi  piovriq^  "  the  runners")  aimed  at  proving 
a  perpetual  change  and  motion  in  all  things. 

Heraelitus,  like  nearly  all  the  other  philosophers,  despised  the  popular 
religion.  Their  object  was,  by  arguments  derived  from  their  immediate 
experience,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  all  traditional  opinions,  which 
included  not  only  superstition  and  prejudices,  but  also  some  of  the  most 
valuable  truths.  Heraelitus  boldly  rejected  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
the  Greek  religion.  "  They  worship  images  (he  suid  of  his  country- 
men) :  just  as  if  any  one  were  to  converse  with  house8.'*§  Neverthe- 
less, the  opinions  of  Heraelitus  on  the  important  question  of  the  rela- 
tion between  mind  and  body  agreed  with  the  popular  religion  and  with 
the  prevailing  notions  \}i  the  Greeks.  The  primitive  beings  of  the 
world  were,  in  the  |)opular  creed,  both  spiritual  powers  and  material 
substances;  and  Heraelitus  conceived  the  original  matter  of  the  world 
to  be  the  source  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  impoitant 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  was  produced  by  Anaxagoras 
after  the  time  of  Heraelitus,  inasmuch  as  he  rejected  all  the  popular 

*  Z*i/civ  rof  \n%lv6ti  iivmrov^  rtfvnxufAiv  S(  t0»  i»i<vwv  /3/«y.  Philo.  Alleg.  lug.  p.  60. 
Ileracl.  AUfg.  Horn.  c.  xxiv. 

i*  ]^o0-/iMf  re*  eti/ret  k^eivrttf  eun  rts  iiHv  our*  av$^i'Xw  Wolnviity  AXA,'  »»i»  aii  xa.\  Xsm 
«Ai  Ivrtu  Tv^  ati^»>0f  a^roftmn  fAtr^et  xet)  avr^mvfUvof  fjiir^ei,  Clemens  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  p.  599. 

\  "WXtof  ov^  v^i^^nvirat  (jtiT^a-  »j  \i  (*ti,  *V^Uuif  fiiv  SUtif  ix^ixou^ot  i^tu^r.covffty.  Plu- 
tarch, De  Kxil.  c   xi.  p.  604. 

§  Ka]  etydXuafi  rovrutft  tu^ovrettj  fiKotot  u  Tif  lifioif  Xtffxvnvtitre.  Clemens  Al«X« 
Cohoit.  p.  33. 
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(k  ffv*'v0«fc)» — for  there  were  others  still  more  wikl  and  extravagant,—' 
and  which  prohahly  formed  a  part  of  the  lon^  poetical  collection  of 
'*  Sacred  Legends,"  which  has  heen  already  mentioned. 

We  see,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Orphic  theogony,  an  attempt  to 
refine  upon  the  theogony  of  Hestod,  and  to  arrive  at  higher  abstrac- 
tions than  his  chaos.     The  Orphic  theogony  placed  Chronos,  Time,  at 
the  head  of  all  things,  and  conferred  upon  it  life  and  creative  power. 
Chroiios  was  then  described  as  spontaneously  producing  chaos  and 
aether,  and  forming  from  chaos,  within  the  sther,  a  mundane  egg,  of 
brilliant  white.     The  mundane  egg  is  a  notion  which  the  Orphic  poets 
had  in  common  with  many  Oriental  systems;  traces  of  it  also  occur  in 
ancient  Greek  legends,  as  in  that  of  the  Dioscuri ;  but  the  Orphic  poets 
first  developed  it  among  the  Greeks.     The  whole  essence  of  the  world 
was  supposed  to  be  contained  in  this  egg,  and  to  grow  from  it,  like  the 
life  of  a  bird.     The  mundane  cggy  which  included  the  matter  of  chaos, 
was  impregnated  by  the  winds,  that  is,  by  the  aether  in  motion ;  and 
thence  arose  the  golden-winged   Eros*.      Tiie  notion  of  Eros,  as  a 
cosittogoiiic  being,  is  carried  much  further  by  the  Orphic  poets  than  by 
Ilesiod.     They  also  called  him   Metis,  the  mind  of  the  world.     The 
name  of  Phanes  first  became  common  in  Orphic  poetry  of  a  later  date. 
The  Orphic  poets  conceived  this  Eros-Phanes  as  a  pauUieistic  being; 
the  parts  of  the  world  forming,  as  it  were,  the  limbs  of  his  body,  and 
being  thus  united  into  an  organic  whole.    The  heaven  was  his  head» 
the  earth  his  foot,  the  sun  and   moon  his  eyes,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  his  horns.     An  Orphic  poet  addresses  Phanes 
in  the  following  poetical  language  ;  "  Thy  tears  are  the  hapless  race 
of  men ;  by  thy  luugh  thou  hast   raised  up  the  sacred  race   of  the 
gods."     Eros  then  gives  birth  to  a  long  series  of  gods,  similar  to  that 
in  Ilesiod.     By  his  daughter.  Night,  he  produces  Heaven  and  Earth ; 
these  then  bring  forth  the  Titans,  among  whom    Cronus  and  Rhea 
become  the  parents  of  Zeus.     The  Orphic  poets,  as  well  as  Ilesiod, 
made  Zeus  the  supreme  god  at  this  |)eriod  of  tiie  world.     He  was, 
therefore,  supposed  to  supplant  Eros-Phanes,  and  to  unite  this  being 
with   himself.      Hence  arose  the   fable  of   Zeus  having  swallowed 
Phanes;  wUkU  iei  cvidentfP^^^^^MbUjm^f ji  Ifei^jud,  thul  Zeus 
swallowLMl   Me  ties,  the  gotld^^^^^^^^^^H^pd^  howevi^r,  mt-rcly 

woe;  while   tht?  Orphk' 

the  anintfuni'Tttli.     .A. 
first  ami   IruH ;  Uw?  Iut:n-n 
and,  in  TiNr,  everjrUmj^ 

according  W  vlijc^ 
un«ltiratoutJ 
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Rtancl  ill  cliflTerenl  relatiotis  to  Zeus  and  to  Eros.  The  Oq)hic  |)uetfl  alfvo 
described  Zeus  as  uniting  the  jarring  elcmcntH  into  one  harmoniouK 
structure ;  and  thus  restoring,  by  his  wisdom,  the  unity  which  existed 
in  Phanes,  but  which  had  aAerwards  been  destroyed,  and  replaced  by 
confusion  and  strife.  Here  we  meet  with  the  idea  of  a  creation,  which 
was  quite  unknown  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  poets.  While  the 
Greeks  of  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  considered  the  world  as  an 
organk:  being,  which  was  constantly  growing  into  a  state  of  greater 
perfection ;  the  Orphic  poets  conceived  the  world  as  having  been  formed 
by  the  Deity  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  and  upon  a  predetermined  plan. 
Hence,  in  describing  creation,  they  usually  employed  the  image  of  a 
**  crater,"  in  which  tlie  different  elements  were  supposed  to  be  mixed 
in  certain  proportions ;  and  also  of  a  *'  peplos,''  or  garment,  in  which 
the  different  threads  are  united  into  one  web.  Hence  *•  Crater,"  and 
**  Peplos,"  occur  as  the  titles  of  Orphic  poems. 

§  7.  Another  great  difference  between  the  notions  of  the  Orphic 
poets  and  those  of  the  early  Greeks  concerning  the  order  of  the  world 
was,  that  the  former  did  not  limit  their  views  to  the  present  state  of 
mankind  ;  still  less  did  they  acquiesce  in  Hesiod 's  melancholy  doctrine 
of  successive  ages,  each  one  worse  than  the  preceding ;  but  they  looked 
for  a  cessation  of  strife,  a  holy  peace,  a  state  of  the  highest  happiness 
and  beatitude  of  souls  at  the  end  of  all  things.  Their  firm  hopes  of 
this  result  were  founded  upon  Dionysus,  from  the  worship  of  whom 
all  their  peculiar  religious  ideas  were  derived.  According  to  them, 
Dionysus-Zagreus  was  a  son  of  Zeus,  whom  he  had  begotten,  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon,  upon  his  daughter  Cora- Persephone,  before  she  was 
carried  off*  to  the  kingdom  of  shadows.  The  young  god  was  supposed 
to  pass  through  great  perils.  This  was  always  an  essential  part  of  the 
mythology  of  Dionysus,  especially  as  it  was  related  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Delphi ;  but  it  was  converted  by  the  Orphic  poets,  and  espe- 
cially by  Onomacritus,  into  the  marvellous  legend  which  is  preserved 
by  later  writers.  According  to  this  legend,  Zeus  destined  Dionysus 
for  king,  set  him  upon  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  gave  him  Apollo  and 
^e  Curetes  to  protect  him.  But  the  Titans,  instigated  by  the  jealous 
,  attacked  him  by  surprise,  having  disguised  themselves  under  a 
ing  of  plaster  (a  rite  of  the  Bacchic  festivals),  while  Dionysus, 
se  attention  was  engaged  with  vaiious  playthings,  particularly  a 
iuUd  mirror,  did  not  perceive  their  approach.  Aflcr  a  long  and 
'  l1  conflict  the  Titans  overcame  Dionysus,  and  tore  him  into  seven 
one  tjmf^m^eixch  of  themselves.  Pallas,  however,  succeeded 
hviiig  hi^^  ^^to  heart t,  which  was  swallowed  by  Zeus  in  a 
insidercd  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  life,  Diony- 
in  Zeus,  and  again  begotten  by  him.     Zens 

Fliorcys  and  Dione  to  the  Titans  anil  Titanides  of  Heiiod. 

lyftioloKiral  fable.  A 
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at  the 'Same  time  avenges  the  slaughter  of  his  son  by  striking  and  con- 
suming the  Titans  with  his  thunderbolts.  From  their  ashes,  according 
to  this  Orphic  legend,  proceeded  the  race  of  men.  This  Dionysus,  t(»rn 
in  pieces  and  born  again,  is  destined  to  succeed  Zeus  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  and.  to  restore  the  golden  age.  In  tha  same  system  Dio- 
nysus was  also  the  god  from  whom  the  liberation  of  souls  was  expected; 
for,  according  to  an  Orphic  notion,  more  than  once  alluded  to  by  Plato, 
human  souls  are  punished  by  being  confined  in  the  body,  as  in  a  prison. 
The  sufierings  of  the  soul  in  its  prison,  the  steps  and  transitions  by 
which  it  passes  to  a  higher  state  of  existence,  and  its  gradual  purifica- 
tion and  enlightenment,  were  all  fully  described  in  these  poems ;  and 
Dionysus  and  Cora  were  represented  as  the  deities  who  performed  the 
task  of  guiding  and  purifying  the  souls  of  men. 

Thus,  in  the  poetry  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  Greek  literature, 
especially  at  the  close  of  this  period,  we  find,  instead  of  the  calm  enjoy- 
ment of  outward  nature  which  characterised  the  early  epic  poetry,  a 
pi ofimnd  sense  of  the  misery  of  human  life  and  an  anient  longing  for 
a  condition  of  greater  happiness.  This  feeling,  indeed,  was  not  so 
extended  as  to  become  common  to  the  whole  Greek  nation ;  but  it  took 
deep  root  in  individual  minds,  and  was  connected  with  more  serious 
and  spiritual  views  of  human  nature. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Greeks, 
in  the  last  century  of  this  period,  in  prose  composition. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


(  1.  Opposition  of  philosophy  and  poetry  among  the  Greeks ;  causes  of  the  intro- 
duction of  prose  writings.  §  2.  The  lonians  give  the  main  impulse ;  tendency  of 
philosophical  speculation  among  the  lonians.  (  3.  Retrospect  of  the  theological 
speculations  of  Fherecydes.  f  4.  Thalet ;  he  comhines  practical  tal«>nts  with 
bold  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  things.  §  5.  Anaximander,  a  writer  and 
inquirer  on  the  nature  of  things.  {  6.  Anaximenes  pursues  the  physical  in- 
quiries of  his  predecoKsors.  §  7.  Heraclitns ;  profound  character  of  his  natural 
philosophy.  §  8.  Changes  introduced  by  Anaxagoras;  new  direction  df  the 
physical  speculations  of  the  lonians.  }  9.  Diogenes  continues  the  early  doctrine. 
Archelaus,  an  Auaxogotean,  carries  the  Ionic  philosophy  to  Athens.  (  10.  Doc- 
trines of  the  Eleatirs,  founded  by  Xenophanes ;  their  enthusiastic  character  is 
expressed  in  a  poetic  form.  (11.  Parmenides  gives  a  logical  form  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Xenojihanes ;  plan  of  his  poem.  §  12.  Further  development  of  the 
Kleatic  doctrine  by  Melissus  and  Zeno.  (  13.  Eropedocles,  akin  to  Anaxagoras 
and  the  LCleatics,  but  conceives  lofty  ideas  of  his  own.  §  14.  Italic  school ;  re- 
ceives its  impulse  from  an  Ionian,  which  is  modified  by  the  Doric  character  of 
the  inhabitauts.  Coincidence  of  its  practical  tendency  with  its  philosophical 
principle. 

§  I.  As  the  design  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  history,  not  of  the  philo- 
sophy, but  of  the  literature  of  Greece,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  such  a 
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view  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  as  will  illustrate  the  literary  pro- 
gren  of  the  Greek  nation.  Philosophy  occupies  a  peculiar  province  of 
the  human  mind  ;  and  it  has  its  origin  in  hahits  of  thought  which  are 
confined  to  a  few.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  possess  these  habits  of 
thought,  but  also  to  he  singularly  free  from  the  shackles  of  any  parti- 
cular system,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  speculations  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  philosophers,  as  preserved  in  the  fragments  and  accounts 
of  their  writings.  Even  if  a  history  of  physical  and  metaphysical  spe- 
culation among  the  early  Greek  philosophers  were  likely  to  interest  the 
reader,  yet  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  present  work,  which 
is  intended  to  ilhistrate  the  intellectual  progress  and  character  of  the 
entire  Greek  nation.  Philosophy,  for  some  time  afler  its  origin  in 
Greece,  was  as  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  thoughts,  occupations, 
and  amusements  of  the  people,  as  poetry  was  intimately  connected  with 
them.  Poetry  ennobles  and  elevates  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  a 
nation;  its  religion,  mythology,  political  and  social  institutions,  and 
manners.  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  by  detaching  the 
mind  from  the  opinions  and  habits  in  which  it  has  been  bred  up ;  from 
the  national  conceptions  of  the  gods  and  the  universe;  and  from  the 
traditionary  maxims  of  ethics  and  politics.  The  philosopher  attempts 
as  far  as  possible  to  think  for  himself;  and  hence  he  is  led  to  disparage 
all  that  is  handed  down  from  antiquity.  Hence,  too,  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers from  the  heginning  renounced  the  ornaments  of  verse ;  that  is, 
of  the  vehicle  which  had  previously  been  used  for  the  expression  of 
every  elevated  feeling.  Philosophical  writing^s  were  nearly  the  earliest 
compositions  in  the  unadorned  language  of  common  life.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  have  been  composed  in  this  form,  if  they  had 
been  intended  for  recital  to  a  multitude  assembled  at  games  and  festi- 
vals. It  would  have  required  great  courage  to  break  in  upon  the  rhyth- 
mical flow  of  the  euphonious  hexameter  and  lyric  measures,  with  a 
discourse  uttered  in  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation.  The.  most 
ancient  writings  of  Greek  philosophers  were  however  only  brief  records 
of  their  principal  doctrines,  designed  to  be  imparled  to  a  few  persons. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  form  of  common  speech  should  not  be 
used  for  these,  as  it  had  been  long  before  used  for  laws,  treaties,  and 
the  like.  In  fact,  prose  composition  and  writing  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  we  may  venture  to  assert  that,  if  writing  had  become  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  period,  poetry  would  not  have  so 
long  retained  its  ascendancy.  We  shall  indeed  find  that  philosophy,  as 
it  advanced,  sought  the  aid  of  poetry,  in  order  to  strike  the  mind  more 
forcibly.  And  if  we  had  aimed  at  minute  precision  in  the  division  of 
our  subject,  we  should  have  passed  from  theological  to  philosophk^il 
poetry.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  observe,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
chronological  order  of  the  different  branches  of  literature,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  one  upon  another ;  and  we  shall  therefore  classify  this  phi- 
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losopkical  |>oetry  with  prose  compositions,  as  being  a  limited  and  pecu- 
liar deviation  from  the  usual  practice  with  regard  to  philosophical 
writings. 

§  2.  However  the  Greek  philosophers  may  have  sought  afler  origin- 
ality and  independence  of  thought,  they  could  not  avoid  being  influ- 
enced in  their  speculations  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own 
position.  Hence  the  earliest  philosophers  may  be  classed  according  to 
the  rctccs  and  countries  to  which  they  belonged ;  the  idea  of  a  sdioo* 
(that  is,  of  a  transmission  of  doctrines  through  an  unbroken  series  of 
teachers  and  disciples)  not  being  applicable  to  this  period. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  philosophical  speculation  were  made  by  the 
lonians;  that  race  of  the  Greeks,  which  not  only  had,  in  common  life, 
shown  the  greatest  desire  for  new  and  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  but 
had  also  displayed  the  most  decided  taste  for  scientific  researches  into 
the  phenomena  of  external  nature.  From  this  direction  of  their  in- 
quiries, the  Ionic  philosophers  were  called  by  the  ancients,  "  physical 
philosophers,*'  or  "  physiologers.**  With  a  boldness  characteristic  of 
inex|)erience  and  ignorance,  they  began  by  directing  their  inquiries  to 
the  most  abstruse  subjects ;  and,  unaided  by  any  experiments  which 
were  not  within  the  reach  of  a  common  man,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  first  elements  of  mathematics,  they  endeavoured  to  detennine  the 
origin  and  principle  of  the  existence  of  all  things.  If  we  are  tempted 
to  smile  at  the  temerity  with  which  these  lonians  at  once  ventured  upon 
the  solution  of  the  highest  problems,  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  asto- 
nished at  the  sagacity  with  which  many  of  them  conjectured  the  con- 
nexion of  appearances,  which  they  could  not  fully  comprehend  without 
a  much  greater  progress  in  the  study  of  nature.  The  scope  of  these 
Ionian  speculations  proves  that  they  were  not  founded  on  a  priori  rea 
sonings,  independent  of  experience.  The  Greeks  were  always  distin- 
guished by  their  curiosity,  and  their  powers  of  delicate  observation. 
Yet  this  gifled  nation,  even  when  it  had  accumulated  a  large  stock  of 
knowledge  concerning  natural  objects,  seems  never  to  have  attempted 
more  than  the  observation  of  phenomena  which  presented  themselves 
unsought;  and  never  to  have  made  experiments  devised  by  the  investi- 
gator. 

§  3.  Before  we  pass  from  these  general  remarks  to  an  account  of  the 
individual  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school,  (taking  the  term  in  its  most 
extended  sense,)  we  must  mention  a  man  who  Ls  important  as  forming 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  sacerdotal  enthusiasts,  Epimenides, 
Abaris,  and  others,  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  the  Ionic  physio- 
logers. Pherecydes,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Syros,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  is  the  earliest  Greek  of  whose  prose  writings  we  possess  any 
remains*,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  who,  afler  the  manner  of  the 
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loniaiis  (befiire  they  had  obtuiiied  any  papyrus  from  Eg^ypt)*  wro'e 
down  their  unpolished  wisdom  upon  sheepskins.*  But  his  prose  is 
only  so  far  prase  that  it  has  cast  off  the  fetters  of  verse,  and  not  because 
it  expresses  the  ideas  of  the  writer  in  a  simple  and  i)erspiciious  manner. 
His  book  began  thus  :  ''  Zeus  and  Time  (Chronos),  and  Chthonia  ex- 
isted from  eternity.  Clithonia  was  called  Earth  (ynl),  since  Zeus 
endowed  her  with  honour.''  Pherecydes  next  relates  how  Zeus  trans- 
formed  himself  into  Eros,  the  god  of  love,  Wishing  to  form  the  world 
from  the  original  materials  made  by  Chronos  and  Chthonia.  ''  Zeus 
makes  (Pherecydes  goes  on  to  say)  a  large  and  beautiful  garment ; 
upon  it  he  paints  Earth  and  Ogenos  (ocean),  and  the  houses  of  Ogenos  ; 
and  bespreads  the  garment  over  a  winged  oak.'*t  Ii  is  manifest, 
without  attempting  a  complete  explanation  of  these  imag:es,  that  the 
ideas  and  language  of  Pherecydes  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Ori)hic 
theologers,  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  be  classed  with  them  than  with 
the  Ionic  philosophers. 

§4.  Pherecydes  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages;  one  of 
whom,  Thales  of  Miletus,  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  the  Ionic 
physical  philosophers.  The  Seven  Sages,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  were  not  solitary  thinkers,  whose  renown  for 
wisdom  was  acquired  by  speculations  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Their  fame,  which  extended  over  all  Greece,  was  founded 
solely  on  their  acts  as  statesmen,  counsellors  of  the  people  in  public 
affairs,  and  practical  men.  This  is  also  true  of  Thales,  whose  sagacity 
in  affairs  of  slate  and  public  economy  appears  from  many  anecdotes. 
In  particular,  Herodotus  relates,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  lonians 
were  threatened  by  the  great  Persian  power  of  Cyrus,  after  the  fall  of 
Croesus,  Thales,  who  was  tb«n  very  old,  advised  them  to  establish  an 
Ionian  capital  in  the  middle  of  their  coast,  somewhere  near  Teos, 
where  all  the  affairs  of  their  race  might  be  debated,  and  to  which  all 
the  other  Ionic  cities  might  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  tlie  Attic 
demi  to  Athens.  At  an  earlier  age,  Thales  is  said  to  have  foretold  to 
the  lonians  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  (either  in  6IU  or  603 
B.C.)  separated  the  Medes  from  the  Lydians  in  the  battle  which  was 
fought  by  Cyaxares  against  Ilalyattes.J  For  this  purpose,  he  doubt- 
less employed  astronomical  formula;,  which  he  had  obtained,  through 
Asia  Minor,  from  the  Chaldeans,  the    fathers  of  Grecian,  and  indeed 

*  Herod.  V.  58.  The  expreRsion  *t^iKvUu  ii^ft^M  probably  gave  rise  to  the  fal)le 
that  Pherecydes  was  flayed  as  a  punishment  fur  his  atheism ;  a  charge  which  was 
made  against  most  of  the  early  philosophers. 

f  See   Stun  Commentatio  de  Pherecyde  utroque,  in  his  Pherecydis  Fra^rmenta, 
ed.  alt.  18*24.     The  genuineness  of  the  fragments  is  especially  pn.ved-by  the  rare 
ancient  Ionic  forms,  cited  from  them  by  the  learnwl  grammarians,  Apollonius  an 
Hertnlian. 

♦  If  Thales  was  (as  is  stated  by  Eusebius)  born  in  Olymp.  3r).  2.  d.  c.  639,  h. 
was  then  either  twenty-nine  or  thirty-jiix  yearn  old. 
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of  All  ancient  astronomy;  for  his  own  knowledge  uf  mathematics 
could  not  have  reached  as  far  as  the  Pythagorean  theorem.  He  is  said 
to  have  heen  the  first  teacher  of  such  problems  as  that  of  the  equality 
of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle.  In  the  main,  the 
tendency  of  Thales  was  practical;  and,  where  his  own  knowledge 
was  insufficient,  he  applied  the  discoveries  of  nations  more  advanced 
than  his  own  in  natural  science.  Thus  he  was  the  first  who  advised 
his  countrymen,  when  at  sea,  not  to  steer  by  the  Great  Bear,  which 
forms  a  considerable  circle  round  the  Pole ;  but  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Phoenicians  (from  whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  family 
of  Thales  was  descended),  and  to  take  the  Lesser  Bear  for  their  Polar 
star.* 

Thales  was  not  a  poet,  nor  indeed  the  author  of  any  written  work, 
and,  consequently,  the  accounts  of  his  doctrine  rest  only  upon  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors;  so  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  construct  from  them  a  system  of  natural 
philosophy  according  to  his  notions.  It  may,  however,  be  collected 
from  these  traditions  that  he  considered  all  nature  as  endowed  with 
life:  *' Everything  (he  said)  is  full  of  gods;"t  and  he  cited,  as  proofs 
of  this  opinion,  the  magnet  and  amber,  on  account  of  their  magnetic 
and  electric  properties.  It  also  appears  that  he  considered  water  as  a 
general  principle  or  cause ;  |  probably  because  it  sometimes  assumes  a 
vapoury,  sometimes  a  liquid*  form ;  and  therefore  affords  a  remarkable 
example  of  a  change  of  outward  appearance.  This  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Thales  broke  through  the  common  prejudices  produced  by  the 
impressions  of  the  senses;  and  sought  to  discover  the  principle  of 
external  forms  in  moving  powers  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  ap- 
pearances. 

§  5.  Anaximander,  also  a  Milesian,  is  next  after  Thales.  It  seems 
pretty  cA-tain  that  his  little  work  *'  upon  nature  "  {vep)  <^v<rebts),^B» 
the  books  of  the  Ionic  physiologers  were  mostly  called, — was  written 
in  Olymp.  58,  2,  b.c.  647,  when  he  was  sixty-four  years  old.§  This 
may  be  said  to  be  the  earliest  philosophical  work  in  the  Greek  language ; 
for  we  can  scarcely  give  that  name  to  the  mysterious  revelations  of 

*  Tbif  conit«11ation  was  hence  called  *•!?«««.  See  Schol.  Arat.  Phoea.  39.  Probably 
•ome  traditions  of  this  kind  lerved  at  the  basis,  of  the  trnvTMh  k^r^tXtylmj  whidi  was 
attributed  \o  Thales  by  the  ancients,  hut,  according  to  a  more  precise  account,  was  the 
work  of  a  later  writer,  Phocius  of  Samoi. 

f  Id  the  passa^  of  Ariitotle,  de  Aniina,  i.  6.  the  words  wmfrm  rXN^  iuit  umu,  akxie 
express  the  traditional  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Thales ;  the  words  h  7x^  rnt  ^tfx^9 
fitfux^  are  the  gloss  of  Aristotle. 

X  *A^«i>  ahim.    The  expression  Ji^n  was  first  used  by  Anaximander. 

§  From  the  statement  of  Apollodorus,  that  Anaximander  was  sixty-four  years  old 
in  Olymp.  58.  2.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  2),  and  of  Pliny  (N.  H.  ii.  8.),  that  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  was  discovered  in  Olymp.  58,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Anaximander 
mentioned  this  year  in  his  work.  Who  else  could,  at  that  time,  have  registered  such 
discoveries  f 
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Phetecyiles.  It  was  probably  written  in  a  style  of  exticmc  concise- 
ness, and  in  language  more  befitting  poetry  than  prose,  as  indeeil 
appears  from  the  few  extant  fragments.  The  astronomical  and 
geographical  explanations  attributed  to  Anaximander  were  probably 
contained  in  this  work.  Anaximander  possessed  a  gnomon,  or  sun- 
dial, which  he  had  doubtless  obtained  from  Babylon  ;*  and,  being  at 
Sparta  (which  was  still  the  focus  of  Greek  civilization),  he  made  ob- 
servations, by  which  he  determined  exactly  the  solstices  and  equinoxes, 
and  calculated  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. f  Acconling  to  Erato- 
sthenes, he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  draw  a  map  ;  in  which  his 
object  probably  was  rather  to  make  a  mathematical  division  of  the 
whole  earth,  than  to  lay  down  the  forms  of  the  different  countries  com- 
posing it  According  to  Aristotle,  Anaximander  thought  that  there 
were  innumerable  worlds,  which  he  called  gods  ;  supposing  these 
worlds  to  be  beings  endowed  with  an  independent  power  of  motion. 
He  also  thought  that  existing  worlds  were  always  perishing,  and  that 
new  worlds  were  always  springing  into  being ;  so  that  motion  was  per- 
petual. According  to  his  views,  these  worlds  arose  out  of  the  eternal, 
or  rather  indeterminable,  substance,  which  he  called  to  &irtipov;  he 
arrived  at  the  idea  of  an  original  substance,  out  of  which  all  things 
arose,  and  to  which  all  things  return,  by  excluding  all  attributes  and 
limitations.  "  All  existing  things  (he  says  in  an  extant  fragment) 
must,  in  justice,  perish  in  that  in  which  they  had  their  origin.  For 
one  thing  is  always  punished  by  another  for  its  injustice  (i.  e.,  its  in- 
justice in  setting  itself  in  the  place  of  another),  according  to  the  order 
of  time."* 

§  6.  Anaximenes,  another  Milesian,  according  to  the  general  tradi- 
tion of  antiquity,  followed  Anaximander,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
flourished  not  long  before  the  Persian  war.§  With  him  the  Ionic 
philosophy  began  to  approach  closer  to  the  language  of  argumentative 
discussion;  his  work  was  composed  in  the  plain  simple  dialect  of  the 
lonians.  Anaximenes,  in  seeking  to  discover  some  sensible  substance, 
fiom  which  outward  objects  could  have  been  formed,  thought  that  air 
best  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  problem  ;  and  he  showed  much  in- 
genuity in  collecting  instances  of  the  rarefaction  and  condensation  of 
bodies  from  air.  This  elementary  principle  of  the  lonians  was  always 
considered  as  having  an  independent  power  of  motion ;  and  as  endowed 

♦  Herod.  II.  1()9.  Concerning  Anaximander's  gnomon,  see  Diog.  Laert.  II.  1, 
and  others. 

t  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  (that  is,  the  distance  of  ihc  sun's  course  from  the 
e(|uator)  must  have  been  evident  to  any  one  who  observed  it  with  attention  i  but 
Anaxiroandtr  found  the  means  of  measuring  ir,  in  a  certain  manner,  with  the 
gnomon. 

{  Simpliclus  ail  Aristot.  Phys.  fol.  6. 

§  The  Qiorc  precise  statements  respecting  his  date  are  so  confused,  that  it  is  dif- 
iiciiU  to  unravel  them.     See  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.  p  91. 
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with  eertain  tUribates  of  the  dif  hie  eseoce.  -^  As  the  *oa\  in  u«  v^>< 
Aomiimmei  id  aa  cutant  fragment),*  wiiicli  »  a:r,  ikolds  as  together, 
§o  breath  and  aiir  sorfound  the  vhole  world." 

(  7.  A  perma  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  history  of  Greei  phi- 
tonopbr,  and  especaallj  of  Greek  prose,  is  HEBjicLiTrs  of  Eprbscs. 
Tlie  time  when  he  flourished  is  ascertained  to  be  about  the  69th  Olym- 
pia/J,  or  B.C.  505.  He  is  said  to  haxe  dedicated  his  work,  which  was 
entitled  **  Upon  Nature^  (though  titles  of  this  kind  were  nsoaliy  not 
added  to  books  till  later  times),  to  the  nati\e  goddess  of  Ephesus.  the 
(rre&t  Artemis  -as  if  such  a  destination  were  alone  worth\  of  it,  and 
he  did  not  consider  it  worth  his  while  to  giTe  it  to  the  public.  The 
ocincurreni  tradition  of  antiquity  describes  Heradtus  as  a  proud  and 
referred  man,  who  diitliked  all  interchange  of  ideas  with  others.  He 
thouglit  that  the  profound  cogitatkms  on  the  nature  of  things  which 
he  liad  made  in  6^>Iitude,  were  far  more  valuable  than  all  the  informa- 
tion which  lie  could  gain  fmm  others.  ^  Much  learning  (he  said)  does 
not  produce  wisdom ;  other^iise  it  would  have  made  Hesiod  wise,  and 
Pythagoras,  and  aga'n  Xenophanes  and  Heca^sus/'t  He  dealt  rather 
in  intimations  of  important  truths  than  in  popular  expositions  of  them, 
such  as  the  other  loniaus  preferred.  His  language  was  prose  only 
inasmuch  as  it  was  free  from  metrical  shackles ;  but  its  expressions 
were  bolder  and  its  tone  more  animated  than  those  of  many  poems. 
The  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  natural  philosophy  seems  to  have  been, 
that  every  thing  is  in  perpetual  motion,  that  nothing  has  any  stable  or 
permanent  existence,  but  that  everything  is  assuming  a  new  form  or 
perishing.  '*  We  step  (he  says,  in  his  symbolical  language)  into  the 
same  rivers  and  we  do  not  step  into  them"  (because  in  a  moment  the 
water  is  clianged).  '*  We  are  and  are  not"  (because  no  point  in  our 
existence  remains  fixed)  t  Thus  every  sensible  object  appeared  to 
him,  not  as  something  individual,  but  only  as  another  form  of  some- 
thing else.  "  Fire  (he  says)  lives  the  death  of  the  earth ;  air  lives 
the  death  of  fire ;  water  lives  the  death  of  air ;  and  the  earth  that  of 
water  ;"§  by  wliich  he  meant  that  individual  things  were  only  different 
forms  of  a  universal  substance,  which  mutually  destroy  each  other.     In 

*  StohiBUf,  Kclog.,  p.  296. 

f  lu  Diog.  Loert.  x.  1:  iraXvfiaJln  mo  •v  lilurxti  (better  than  ^vu)-  'Hr/«^y  ya^ 
Av  i%iimlt  ma)  Uv$ayi^nh  *^^'f  ^i  %ivpau»  rt  »«/  'ExsrcTtfy.  An  important  passage 
Oil  the  fir»t  appearance  oiiearning  among  the  Greeks. 

t  n^rmfnuf  ^•tt  mvr^it  l/*limtv»iu,tf  rt  xai  •Ik  Ififinivtfm,  tltfitv  n  »«)  •vx  t7^(y,  Ileraclit. 
Alli'g.  Hum.  c.  xxiv.  p.  8-1.  The  image  of  a  stream,  into  which  a  person  cannot 
■top  twice,  ai  it  if  always  diffbient,  was  used  by  HeracUtus  in  several  parts  of  his 
work,  in  order  to  show  that  all  existing  things  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux. 

^  Zif  irvf  riv  yit  fmvtirtff  net}  ah(  ^  rif  irv^if  Stiteirtv,  tlt/^  ^  ret  mi(»f  /ararAV,  yii 
r$9  ul»r»t.  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  xxv.  p.  260.  The  expression  that  one  thing  lives 
the  death  of  another  is  frequent  in  the  fragments  of  Heraclitus,  and  generally  he 
apiHiars  often  to  use  certain  fixed  phrases. 
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like  manner  be  said  of  men  ami  gods, ''  Our  life  is  their  death;  their 
life  is  our  death  ;"^  that  is,  he  thought  that  men  were  gods  who  hnd 
died,  and  that  gods  were  men  raised  to  -life. 

Seeking  in  natural  phenomena  for  the  principle  of  this  per|)etual 
motion,  Heraclitus  supposed  it  to  he  Jire,  though  he  probably  meant, 
not  the  fire  perceptible  by  the  senses,  but  a  higher  and  more  universal 
agrent.  For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  conceived  the  sensible  tire  as 
living  and  dying,  like  the  other  elements ;  but  of  the  igneous  principle 
of  life  he  speaks  thus :  **  The  unchanging  order  of  all  things  was  made 
neither  by  a  god  nor  a  man,  but  it  has  always  been,  is,  and  will  be,  the 
living  fire,  which  is  kindled  and  extinguished  in  regular  succession."t 
Nevertheless,  Heraclitus  conceived  this  continual  motion  not  to  be  the 
mere  work  of  chance,  but  to  be  directed  by  some  power,  which  he  culled 
EifjLapfAiyTfy  or  fate,  and  which  guided  "  the  way  upwards  and  down- 
wards" (his  expression  for  production  and  destruction).  *'  The  sun 
(he  said)  will  not  overstep  its  path ;  if  it  did,  the  Erinnyes,  the  allies 
of  justice,  would  find  it  out.''t  He  recognised  in  motion  an  eternal 
law,  which  was  maintained  by  the  supreme  powers  of  the  universe.  In 
this  respect  the  followers  of  Heraclitus  appear  to  have  departed  from 
the  wise  example  of  their  teacher ;  lor  the  exaggerated  Heracliteans 
(whom  Plato  in  joke  calls  oi  piovriQy  "  the  runners")  aimed  at  proving 
a  perpetual  change  and  motion  in  all  things. 

Heraclitus,  like  nearly  all  the  other  philosophers,  despised  the  popular 
religion.  Their  object  was,  by  arguments  derived  from  their  immediate 
experience,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  all  traditional  opinions,  which 
included  not  only  superstition  and  prejudices,  but  also  some  of  the  most 
valuable  truths.  Heraclitus  boldly  rejected  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
the  Greek  religion.  "  They  worship  images  (he  suid  of  his  country- 
men) :  just  as  if  any  one  were  to  ccmverse  with  house8."§  Neverthe- 
less, the  opinions  of  Heraclitus  on  the  important  question  of  the  rela- 
tion between  mind  and  body  agreed  with  the  popular  religion  and  with 
the  prevailing  notions  of  the  Greeks.  The  primitive  beings  of  the 
world  were,  in  the  popular  creed,  both  spiritual  powers  and  material 
substances;  and  Heraclitus  conceived  the  original  matter  of  the  world 
to  be  the  source  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  important 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  was  produced  by  Anaxagoras 
after  the  time  of  Heraclitus,  inasmuch  as  he  rejected  all  the  |X)pular 

*  iMfitt  ret  ixiituv  4avecT»9f  rifitnxetfUf  Bi  t0>  ixijywv  /3i«v.  Philo.  AUeg.  leg.  p.  60. 
Heracl.  Allfg.  Hum.  c.  xxiv. 

"f  Y-iffAf  T«»  ahrov  avuvrtut  9VTt  rts  ii**v  our  avfi^ti^w  ixolriffty,  aXA.*  n>  au  xeii  i^rn 
ttiu  irrmt  'rv^  aii^t^ot  ivriftivof  fAirpa  xati  etvrt^fiivtvfitvov  fiW^a.  ClemcnB  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  p.  599. 

\  "HXi«j  »v^  iti^^nfirut  fiir^w  ii  Vi  /4,h>  'F^tvvtf  f<clt  i^Ur.s  IxiKou^at  \%\u^r,99V9i)i,  Plu- 
tarch, Do  Exil.  c   xi.  p.  604. 

§  Kai  ayd^uaffi  rovr'i»i9i  iv^^ovruif  ohoiov  «?  rij  iifjioii  Xt^-^isvacre.  ('Icmens  AleX« 
Cohoit.  p.  33. 
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iMUr^ttH  rm  neurKM  a:ui  ^trieHL  min  x  •!««  patHL  -jc  -H^ecauiQim  :n.  ^i^cre^* 
ikM^  5ihBilar  o^uunoB  haii  iiuteeii  been  arrfiuflsi^  aiciertiatni  m 
tlht  Esse,  Mwt  ia  paroeiiar,  tbe  Xosue  oiocepciiMis  or'  dhe  Dmi  aorl 
lik.*?  wflvfii  bi'faxkr  •»  cbe  «aM  dwi  of'  reueioB  vvm.  Btf  somw  cl^ 
Grrrkji  dwfle  «ir««  (wilkli  die  dradaa  icficioa  iiaB  aode  w  taviiar 
m  mf^Aem  fwwn)  vers  §nt  niiiiwiiHiif  by  ^■anjqBcia>  aad  vnr  pn- 
Mtt&tfl  bv  Ikiiii  ia  a  pbiuMispaical  &jnD  ;  ami  karis^  teen,  fnm  tbf 
bripRnnH^,  onidi  owre  oppoKil  thaa  tile  (SDcrriaies  oc  ixmts  ph»i>- 

l^"  Ch^ir  rapifi  ^iifcRO*.  to  uMikfiiie  the  pnodpics  opaa  viudi  tbr 
eiMire  wonhi p  of  tbe  aadeat  gmfe  roBed,  aad  ihactog  prepsred  the 
wskf  for  tbe  mbocqoeat  criaBpii  of  Cbrmiaucj. 

§  %.  A5iAX%fio«jLS  tiuxx^  be  0  called  a  discipie  of  AiMimenes  t'<x- 
V>«ed  bnn  at  %ocne  inunai  of  tfiDC  ;  he  flogrinhgd  at  a  period  wbeo  orji 
oal^rtbe  oproiofM  of  the  Ionic  phrsical  phiIc«ophers,  bat  those  or  k:.« 
^tbafl^eawi  and  even  o('  the  Elralic^i  had  been  dilfiBcd  in  GnLece, 
sod  bad  produced  some  intfnence  upon  specniatioo.  But  since  i:  ia 
im pOMiUe  to  arrange  toother  the  contemporaoeoos  adrances  of  the 
dflKrreat  nebools  or  frriea  of  phikxopbers.  and  sinoe  Anaza^oras  re- 
Mmbled  bin  Ionic  predece^iors  both  in  the  obfect  of  his  nesearcbcs  aud 
bift  tnff^ft  of  eipoundin^  them,  we  wftl  finish  the  series  of  the  Ionic 
phiU>Mop(ser!i  heUfric  we  proceed  to  the  EHeatics  and  Pythagoreans. 

The  main  even**  of  the  life  of  Anaxagoras  are  known  with  tolerabte 
certainty  from  concurrent  chroiioic^ical  aoconnts.  He  was  bom  at 
Cbzomenae,  in  Ionia,  in  Oljmp.  70,  1,  b.c.  oOO,  and  came  to  Atheus 
in  Oljmp.  81,  I,  b.c.  436.*  There  he  lived  for  twcnty-fiTC  years 
(which  HI  alsii  called  thirty  in  round  numbers),  till  about  the  beginniug 
of  the  Pcloponnesian  war.  At  this  time  there  was  a  faction  in  the 
Athenian  iitate  wlKwe  object  it  was  to  shake  the  power  of  the  great 
Matewman  Pericles,  and  to  lower  his  credit  with  the  people ;  but  before 
they  ventured  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  they  began  by  attacking 
hiM  friends  and  familiars.  Among  these  was  Anaxagoras,  at  that  time 
far  advanced  in  age ;  and  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries  into  Nature  had 
afforded  sufficient  ground  for  accusing  him  of  unbelief  in  the  gods 
miored  by  the  peo|)le.  The  discrepancy  of  the  testimony  makes  it  dif- 
6cult  to  avertain  tlie  result  of  this  accusation ;  but  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, tlmt  in  consequence  of  it  Anaxagoras  left  Athens  iu  Olymp.  87,  2, 
H.a.  481.  He  died  tlu'ee  years  aAerwards  at  Lampsacus,  in  Olymp. 
f^H,  I ,  B.C.  42B,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

The  treatise  on  Nature  by  Anaxagoras  (which  was  written  late  iu  his 
lile,  aiul  tlierefore  at  Athens)t  was  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  in  prose, 

III  th«i  itrrhoiiMhij)  of  Culliaif,  whu  ban  been  cuufouDtled  with  CalliaH  or  Callia- 
ih^N,  nrchuii  in  Olymp.  75,  1.  Thitt  tinic,  in  the  midst  of  tho  terrors  of  the  Pentiuu 
waff  wa»  littlo  iavourabU;  to  the  |)bilu8o|ibtcal  vtudioH  of  Anaxn^^oraji. 

f  Aflar  Kni|K'(loc1v»  wax  known  an  a  philosopher,   AiUtot.  Melaph.  i.  3,  where 

yMVXpiosM'M  tliu  cntitti  pbilosojihical  perforinancus* 
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oAcr  Uie  example  of  Anaximenes.  The  copious  fragments  extant* 
exhibit  short  sentences  connected  by  particles  (oj,  and^  butyfor)  with- 
oat  long'  penods.  But  though  his  style  was  loose,  his  reasoniug  was 
compact  and  well  arranged.  His  demonstrations  were  synthetic,  not 
analytic;  that  is  to  say,  he  subjoined  the  proof  to  the  proposition  to  be 
proved,  instead  of  arriving  at  his  result  by  a  process  of  inquiry.f 

The  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras  began  with  his  doctrine  of  atoms, 
whidi,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  predecessors,  he  considered  as 
limited  in  number.  He  was  the  first  to  exclude  the  idea  of  creation 
from  his  explanation  of  nature.  *'  The  Greeks  (he  said)  were  mis- 
taken in  their  doctrine  of  creation  and  destruction;  for  nothing  is 
either  created  or  destroyed,  but  it  is  only  produced  from  existing  things 
by  mixture,  or  it  is  dissolved  by  separation.  They  should  therefore 
rather  call  creation  a  conjunction,^  and  destruction  a  dissolution. "{  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  Anaxagoras,  with  this  opinion,  must  have  arrived 
at  the  doctrine  of  atoms  which  were  unchangeable  and  imperishable, 
and  whk;h  were  mixed  and  united  in  bodies  in  different  ways.  But 
since,  from  the  want  of  chemical  knowledge,  he  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  component  parts  of  bodies,  he  supposed  that  each  separate 
body  (as  bone,  flesh,  wood,  stone)  consisted  of  corresponding  particles, 
which  are  the  celebrated  ofiowfiipiiai  of  Anaxagoras.  Nevertheless,  to 
explain  the  production  of  one  thing  from  another  he  was  obliged  to 
assume  that  all  things  contained  a  portion  of  all  other  things,  and  that 
the  particular  form  of  each  body  depended  upon  the  preponderating 
ingredient.  Now,  as  Anaxagoras  maintained  the  doctrine  that  bodies 
are  mere  matter,  without  any  spontaneous  power  of  change,  he  also 
required  a  principle  of  life  and  motion  beyond  the  material  world.  This 
he  called  spirit  (voi;c),  which,  he  says,  is  '*  the  purest  and  most  subtle 
of  all  things,  having  the  most  knowledge  and  the  greatest  strength."§ 
Spirit  does  not  obey  the  universal  law  of  the  bfioiofiipuai^  viz.  that  of 
mixing  with  every  thing ;  it  exists  in  animate  beings,  but  not  so  closely 
combined  with  the  material  atoms  as  these  are  with  each  other.  This 
spirit  gave  to  all  those  material  atoms,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world  lay  in  disorder,  the  impulse  by  which  they  took  the  forms  of  indi- 
vidual things  and  beings.  Anaxagoras  considered  this  impulse  as  having 
been  given  by  the  vovq  in  a  circular  direction;  accoiding  to  his  opinion, 
not  only  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  but  even  the  air  and  the  aether,  are 

*  The  longest  is  in  Simplicius  ad  Aristot.  Phyi.  p.  336.  Auazagors  Fragmenta 
lUustrata,  ab  £.  Schaubach,  Lipsin,  1827  ;  fragm.  8. 

t  Hence,  for  example,  the  passage  concerning  production  quoted  lower  down  was 
not  at  the  beginning,  butfulluwed  thepiopobitions  about  ifAOMfti^uadf  fcvs,aiit\  motion. 

I  Simplicius  ud  Phys.  p.  346,  fragra.  22,  Schaubach.  Concerning  the  position 
see  Panserbieter  de  Fragm.  Auaxag.  Ordine,  p.  9,  21. 

^  "EfTt  yet^  Xi'Trirarov  t»  Tutruv  x^pif*aTMV  Httt  Ka^a^MraT^Vy  Kat  yte^fint  yi  wi^i  ^tcp 
roi  retffat  "tvx^h  "■«■*  '<'X^t'  f*iyi(rr9¥.    Simplicius,  ubi  bup.     Fragm.  8,  Schaub. 
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ronstanUy  moving  in  a  circle.*      He  thought  that  the  power  of  this 
circular  motion  kept  all  these  heavenly  bodies  (which  he  supposed  to 
be  masses  of  stone)  in  their  courses.     No  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  gave 
so  much  oflence,  or  was  considered  so  clear  a  proof  of  his  atheism,  as 
his  opinion  that  the  sun,  the  bountiful  god  Uelios,  who  shines  upon 
both  mortals  and  immortals,  was  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron.t    How  startling 
must  these  opinions  have  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  ac- 
customed to  consider  nature  as  pervaded  by  a  thousand  divine  powers ! 
And  yet  these  new  doctrines  rapidly  gained  the  ascendancy,  in  spite  of 
all  the  opposition  of  religion,  poetry,  and  even  the  laws  which  were 
intended  to  protect  the  ancient  customs  and  opinions.      A  hundred 
years  later  Anaxagoras,  with  his  doctrine  of  yoi/c,  appeared  to  Aristotle 
a  sober  inquirer,  as  compared  with  the  wild  speculators  who  preceded 
him  it  although  Aristotle  was  awarfr  that  his  applications  of  his  doc- 
trines were  unsatisfactory  and  defective.     For  as  Anaxagoras  endea- 
voured to  explain  natural  phenomena,  and  in  this  endeavour  he,  like 
other  natural  philosophers,  extended  the  influence  of  natural  causes  to 
its  utmost  limits,  he  of  course  attempted  to  explain  as  much  as  possible 
by  his  doctrine  of  circular  motion,  and  to  have  recourse  as  rarely  as 
possible  to  the  agency  of  yovc.     Indeed,  it  appears  that  he  only  intro- 
duced the  latter,  like  a  deus  ex  nuichinay  when  all  other  means  of  ex- 
planation failed. 

§  9.  Although  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  (in  Crete)  is  not  equal  in 
importance,  as  a  philosopher,  to  his  contemporary  Anaxagoras,  he  is 
yet  too  considerable  a  writer  upon  physical  subjects  to  be  here  passed 
over  in  silence.  Without  being  either  the  disciple  or  the  teacher,  he 
was  a  contemporary,  of  Anaxagoras ;  and  in  the  diiection  of  his  studies 
'  he  closely  followed  Anaximenes,  expanding  the  main  doctrines  of  this 
philosopher  rather  than  establishing  new  principles  of  his  own.  He 
began  his  treatise  (which  was  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect)  with  the 
laudable  principle,  *'  It  appears  to  me  that  every  one  who  begins  a  dis- 
course ought  to  state  the  subject  with  distinctness,  and  to  make  the 
style  simple  and  dignified.^*§     He  then  laid  down  the  principle  main- 

*  The  mathematical  studiei  of  Anaxagoras  appear  likewise  to  have  referred 
chiefly  to  the  circ/e.  He  attempted  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  and,  accordinf^  to  VitniviuSy  he  instituted  some  inquiries  concerning  the 
optical  arrangement  of  the  stage  and  theatre,  which  also  drpended  on  properties  of 
the  circle. 

t  f*u\it  %MV(»f.  This  opinion  concerning  the  substance  of  the  hcAvcnly  bodies 
was  in  great  measure  foimded  upon  the  great  meteoric  stone  which  fell  at  JRgos 
Potami,  on  the  HelleK|>ont,  in  Olymp.  78,  1 ;  Anaxagoras  and  Diogenes  of  Apol- 
lonia both  spoke  of  this  phenomenon.    Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

t  Aristot.  Met.  A.  iii.  p.  984,  ed.  Berol. :  Mty  t^p^f  l^mtn  ir«^*  t/xir  xiyatraf  rtlt 

rv¥  ^  iffimninf  icrknt  K»i  fifivtif,     Diog.  Laort.  vi.  81,  ix.  57.     Diogen.  Ap»Uaiu>it. 
Frai^m.,  cd.  F.  Fanserbietor  (Lipsia*,  1830),  Fragm.  i. 
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ttined  by  all  the  physical  philosophers  who  preceded  Anaxagoras,  viz. 
that  all  thiogs  are  different  forms  of  the  same  elementary  substance  * 
which  principle  he  proved  by  saying  that  otherwise  one  thing  could 
not  proceed  out  of  another  and  be  nourished  by  it.  Diogenes,  like 
Anaximenes,  supposed  this  elementary  substance  to  be  o/V,  and,  as  he 
conceived  it  endowed  with  animation,  he  found  proofs  of  his  doctrine 
not  only  in  natural  phenomena,  but  also  in  the  human  soul,  which, 
according  to  the  popular  notions  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  breaih 
(^Hc4)f  ^^^  therefore  air.  In  his  explanations  of  natural  appearances 
Diogenes  went  into  great  detail,  especially  with  regard  to  the  structure 
of  the  human  body ;  and  he  exhibited  not  only  acquirements  which 
are  very  respectable  for  his  time,  but  also  a  spirit  of  inquiry  aud  dis- 
cussion, and  a  habit  of  analytical  investigation,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  even  in  Anaxagoras.  The  language  of  Diogenes  also  shows 
an  attempt  at  a  closer  connexion  of  ideas  by  means  of  periodic  sen- 
tences, although  the  difficulty  of  taking  a  general  philosophical  view 
is  very  apparent  in  his  style.* 

Diogenes,  like  Anaxagoras,  lived  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  exposed  to  similar  dangers.  A  third  Ionic  physical  philosopher 
of  this  time,  Archelaus  of  Miletus,  who  followed  the  manner  of  Anaxa- 
goras, is  chiefly  important  from  having  established  himself  permanently 
at  Athens.  It  is  evident  that  these  men  were  not  drawn  to  Athens  by 
any  prospect  of  benefit  to  their  philosophical  pursuits;  for  the  Athe- 
nians at  this  time  showed  a  disinclination  to  such  studies,  which  they 
ridiculed  under  the  name  of  meteorosophy,  and  even  made  the  subj^t 
of  persecution.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  power  which  Athens  had  ac- 
quired as  the  head  of  the  confederates  against  Persia,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  states  of  Asia  Minor,  which  drove  these  philosophers  from 
Clazomenae  and  Miletus  to  the  independent,  wealthy,  and  flourishing 
Athens.  And  thus  these  political  events  contributed  to  transfer  to 
Athens  the  last  efforts  of  Ionic  philosophy,  which  the  Athenians  at  first 
rejected  as  foreign  to  their  modes  of  thinking,  but  which  they  after- 
wards understood  and  appreciated,  and  used  us  a  foundation  for  more 
extensive  and  accurate  investigations  of  their  own. 

§  10.  But  before  Athens  had  reached  this  pre-eminence  in  philo- 
^ophy,  the  spirit  of  speculation  was  awakened  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  hod  struck  into  new  paths  of  inquiry.  The  Eleatics  afl^ord  a  re- 
markable instance  of  independent  philosophical  research  at  this  period  \ 
for,  although  lonians  by  descent,  they  departed  very  widely  from  their 
countrymen  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Elea,  (afterwards  Vclia,  ac- 
cording to  the  1  Oman  pronunciation,)  was  a  colony  founded  in  Italy 
by  the  Phocajans,  when,  from  a  noble  love  of  freedom,  they  had  deli- 


♦  Kapecially  in  the  fragnicut  in  Simpliciut*  a<l  .\iiHtot.  l'h}j».  j).  32.6;  Fragm.  ii. 
f<i.  l'an/t'rl>U'ter. 


■> 
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le  mm  'fanutiviiisir  nr  iib  i 

lumwsif  It  lauMMUL^  mcL  i*  : 

ms  If'  ^a*  nrfiiirui^  t£  h&  iunii 

icux.  M  gBiiiBMLJj  vift  rytiViwmBC.  iib-^  jx  E^n. 

:  %  iuacac  aoKiur  ae  >aBKB  xl  Aat  Mas.     AI  ai£ 

Mid  mtttn,  land  kMt  bammt'.f  rmiitc  h  «  p^*ue  iesciu  i&r  i^  irt f 
of  a  ririkfiMKiMCt  Tim  Atxmkm  frtn  t^  pnerkv  d  iht  kvk  pb^- 
iicmJ  pipkiwfpbm,  (of  wiioB;,  at  last.  Aifi^"***^^  aad  ABmsimcflies 
nma  hsve  be»  kaovn  to  faaoi,)  cm  totni'y  be  eiiiuBed  b^  ihr  fact  tlsit 
be  bad,  opcNi  other  wfycti,  accagomcd  himsef  to  a  poeural  Conn. 
Some  other  aikd  wei^tier  caoie  mosl  have  indoced  him  so  <ieif  er  his 
thoui^f  itpoD  the  nature  of  things  in  a  more  dignilifd  and  pretea-iiag 
manner  than  hb  predeenaori.  Ibb  canae,  doubdeas,  was  the  eleiation 
and  eothnaiaf  m  of  mind,  which  fvere  connected  with  the  fnndamental 
principles  of  the  Eleatic  philosophT. 

Xenophanes,  from  the  first,  adopted  a  different  principle  from  that  of 
the  lonir  physical  pbilosophers ;  for  he  proceeded  upon  an  ideal  system, 
while  their  system  was  exdosirely  foanded  upon  experience.  Xeoo- 
pbanes  began  with  the  idea  of  the  godhead,  and  showed  the  necessity 
of  conceiving  it  as  an  eternal  and  unchanging  eusteiice.§  The  lofty 
Idea  ij/f  an  everlasting  and  immutable  God,  who  is  all  spirit  and  mincl^*; 
was  described  in  his  poem  as  the  only  true  knowledge.  ^  Wherever  (be 
says)  f  might  direct  niy  thonghts,  they  always  returned  to  the  one  and 
uuclianging  being;  every  thing,  however  I  examined  it,  resolved  itself 

*  Cbsp.  s«  t  16.  The  verMt  of  Xtnophanet,  UnXimt  i^f  «/  i  M«2«f  c^«ir«, 
Allmii*  ii*  |i.  &4,  K,,  protmbly  nefm  to  the  srrif  al  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  in  Ionia. 

t  Kft|Mrially  that  he  mantioned  Pythagoras,  and  that  Heraclitus  and  Epicharmus 
iiMiiiii<;M«d  km,  Xsnophanct  lived  at  SSancle  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  18)  ;  evidently  not 
till  afUr  it  had  liecome  Ionian,  that  is,  after  Olynip.  70.  4.  b.c.  497.  He  is  also 
mUI  to  have  \twan  alive  in  the  reiirn  of  Hiero,  Olyrop.  75.  3.  b.  c.  478.  (See  Clin- 
tim  K.  II.  a«l  a.  477.)  /    r  . 

^  HtiK  iirtiiri|ittlly  tlu)  treattsu  of  Aristotle  (or  Theophrastus)  de  Xenophane,  Zc- 
,  et  ill 


l»rf{la 
11  'lliis  idi<a  is  otpriifKcd  in  the  verso :  •Zx^t  i^a,  aZ>^  Ik  uu,  •Zxh  2«  r  aKoCu,   See 
Xi*iiu|thrtiuit  (  ulojihoiiti  cainiinuin  rcli(|uiaD,  ed.  S.  Kirsten.  Urux.  1830. 
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into  the  0elf*8aroe  nature."*^  How  he  reconciled  these  doctrines  with 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  worked  out  the  pantheistic  "doctrine  of  one  God 
comprehending  all  things  with  the  logical  consistency  and  definiteness 
of  ideas  which  we  shall  find  in  his  successor.  Probably,  however,  he 
considered  all  experience  and  tradition  as  mere  opinion  and  apparent 
truth.  Xenophaues  did  not  hesitate  to  represent  openly  the  anthropo- 
morphic conceptions  of  the  Greeks  concerning  their  gods  as  mere  pre- 
judices. **  If  (said  he)  oxen  and  lions  had  hands  wherewith  to  paint 
and  execute  works  as  men  do,  they  would  paint  gods  with  forms  and 
bodies  like  their  own;  horses  like  horses,  oxen  like  oxen."t  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  the  poets  who  developed  and  established  these  anthropo- 
morphic conceptions,  were  considered  by  Xenophanes  as  corrupters  of 
genuine  religion.  '*  These  poets  are  not  contented  with  ascribing 
human  qualities  and  virtues  to  the  gods,  but  have  attributed  to  them 
everything  which  is  a  shame  and  reproach  among  men,  as  thieving, 
adultery,  and  deceit"  t  This  is  the  first  decided  manifestation  of  that 
discord  which  henceforth  reigned  between  poets  and  philosophers,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  was  still  carried  on  with  much  vehemence  in  the  time 
of  Plato. 

§  11.  Xenophanes  was  followed  by  Parmeniues  of  Elea,  who,  as  wo 
know  from  Plato,  was  born  about  Olymp.  66.  2,  and  passed  some  time 
at  Athens,  when  he  was  about  65  years  old.§  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  in  his  youth  he  may  have  conversed  with  Xenophanes,  although 
Aristotle  mentions  with  doubt  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  disciple  of 
the  latter  philosopher.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  philosophy  of 
Parmenides  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  that  of  Xenophanes,  and  ditl'ers 
from  it  chiefly  in  having  reached  a  niaturer  state.  Tlie  all-coinprelicn- 
siveness  of  the  Deity,  which  appeared  to  Xenophaues  a  refuge  from 
the  difficulties  of  metaphysical  speculation,  was  demonstrated  by  Par- 
menides by  arguments  derived  from  the  idea  of  existence.  This  mode 
of  deductive  reasoning  from  certain  simple  fundamental  principles 
(analogous  to  mathematical  reasoning)  was  first  employed  to  a  great 
extent  by  Parmenides.  His  whole  philosophy  rests  upon  the  idea  of 
existence,  which,  strictly  understood,  excludes  the  ideas  of  creation  and 

*  Thb  ii  the  meaning  of  the  passa^  in  Sext.  Empir.  Hypot  i.  224. 
dfWfi  ya^  i^y  »••»  tl^u^eufu 
%U  2'  ravra  n  iraf  &nXvtr»,  «*«»  ^  Sv  [al  ?]  «i«j 
9r»vnf  «MX»o^i»0y  fiiav  tif  ^vnv  l^rmf  ofittaif. 
The  first  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  journey,  the  second  from  the  balance. 
f  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  f.  p.  COl.  fragm.  6.  Karsten. 
t  Sext  Empir.  ad  Mathem.  ix.  p.  193.  fr.  7.  Karsten. 

(  Parmenides  came,  at  the  a^e  of  65,  with  Zeno,  who  was  at  the  age  of  40,  to 
great  Panatheiiasa.  (See  Plato  Parmen.  p.  127.)  Socrates  (Iwni,  in  Olymp.  77, 
3  or  4)  was  then  ffpoi^et  vUst  but  >et  old  enough  to  take  a  part  in  philosuphicai  (lis 
cusitious,  and  thureforu  probably  ubuut  the  age  of  20.  Accordingly  this  philoso- 
phical meeting  (uultss  it  be  a  pure  invention  of  Plato)  cannot  be  placed  before 
t^lyinp.  82.  3 ;  from  which  date  the  rest  follows. 


•rwirf   '^ar   i^jra  -ssrfBt  iist  ml   j  -sai: 

<-E  .jc*'*^.    vt-jiA    irf-   JU5UBL1    3XD   ill    a 

A  ^  rjrir  dvt  '^  jiAWMiiu  tiamsL  a.  ^aca^ui'^  anemee;  his 
j*^i-..a*  #r.rifrH^nfi».  «c«a  it  ^eaica  xsu  "Cit  .uttrsBn- ^mca  jarrr 
i»«r.   ^   ';^r  ^     bMic!ix   aa  -eaes.   ccommiciea   tt  -tae  ^ttzvib  --it  chi* 

^«»     t^nvi/vfif    um  '*>  'tv  ^US    Y   BT  iK  ILfSS .     Daft  -XSC  JlBDDB.  WtU) 

i;*^^  h^'  4#?  tr  t>e  fai».  :iinK  sm  3r  XBt  Timi.  auumHui  Jim  Ji  a 
v.^.v^.  n^nn^r  %n<i  miufniicfia.  ~o  jun  tai  st  iias-  stsxatBL  im  kaow 
•^  *^-  •■«.*^.rtf.   V^  'i^;if^^«  -Tun    rf  sarrncn^  -rmtt,   mci  "Ik  jpimuiB  rt 

....    /-^-^     r,   >jr%ii!%r>/*i>  »r    lu*  •:iiUTes::  Trennun**!   n  :its«  nerses^  beg^a 

'-^^  '/  ^^   iK^:i/«/ir»^T|sk  v   r;T*raai  i::nire.     I',  ^as  r^'-ea  n  due  Airn  ot 

*  *•  '"  »   r»   ^>^  i^i*,\nii   irtMiiin   If  "lii^  ^obitii:!    Q    Ui:  "iultjiping  iiaoiKr -' 

/>►  ^..••<  t^:***  iiv^iftii  wnmnM.  init  istea  nj  ins  x«fjs«inii  -jniifn«>ii&  of 
•«■  ^/v^.-j^  '  ^,^>  .iAw<»-.-«>r  Pimeniiiis«  "f-iufaciy  iisDnnciR-  he?  own 
'••.*.r,      V   vir'finfHT^i    n  -iiw  «su]iiii  ;»r^  oi:  i»fpaLr3E*i  !ttjiii  Ils  ninda- 

•««  .»/»  ,^»  "•fit*  %t*  am  "Vvps^  -^r  larimjr  JiT  ^n*  uxmiiiix:^  \jim»fiwi  oa  e\- 
*•-*».. I  y*.-».,,f:^.«   ,,.irt  ^uvt<r  uencdaace  widi  ins  kncwetizr^  ot  pure 

^  ,  -y^  4- J  '*/-^ti\ryir*'i  w.-r'A  Uiw  sreac  luzniiianr  cc  phi'agopcical  pon- 
/^.^^\  vt  »»,#*/ ««/^*  (ittjci^,  J'Wth,  ac  'o^  rills  i.a  tiie  tinw  of  which 
**  ***  »^*4fiiv^^  ^^.^sur  ¥K  i^rw^T  lizhfik  Ii  wi3  be  sjScKnt  for  our 
^-.  .•  y^f,  */,  •  /  ^ H .  >  f  ^.^  pr*.  >.^;i^ical  charu:?  er  oc  MtL  £5«?ct?  and  Ze  < o . 
7'^  it**  **-  4  f*'*tiJ0i  f/  ?^nw>%  and  was  disdngussbed  as  tcin^  the 
/A/.A/^.  ^>»/, /#;(/^r>f>^j^  ri^nd*d  hift  city  against  the  A  the  nians«  in  the 
w»/  '/f  h,fu*\,.  H.V  I.  »,/,,  440,  and  even  d«»?ated  the  Athenian  fle«?l, 
t'l  «U  <Wri/^  //f  fVri/;i#r<.  lie  folbmed  close  upon  P^umenides,  whose 
t*.*t  u\tti»'  St*'  M^t'^^.rn  to  ha«e  transferred  into  Ionic  pro«e :  and  thus 
(^/f /^   i/f*'iiltr   |i«-rH|fiMjfty  aii^I  ordirr  to  the  ar^ments  wh^ch  the  tbrmer 

•    •.;     'httn'i.* ,  m*\  Arutwf,  Ilij*,  f.  31.  b.  v.  %0  •'jq.  io  Brandu  CiiniEtfiitatioms 
I  ■•'  *»  r«»|rii,  ttiU.  Mn^U*-m.  *ii.  111.  C'omin.  KWdtt.  v.  1  w^q. 
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had  veiled  in  poetic  forms.*  Tlie  other,  Zeiio  of  Elea,  a  friend  an<l 
disciple  of  Parmenides,  also  developed  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides  in  u 
prose  work,  in  which  his  chief  object  was  to  justify  the  disjunction  of 
philosophical  speculation  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  thought  {co^n). 
This  he  did,  by  showing  the  absurdities  involved  in  the  doctrines  o*" 
variety,  of  motion,  and  of  creation,  opposed  to  that  of  an  all-com])re- 
hending  substance.  Yet  the  sophisms  seriously  advanced  by  him  show 
how  easily  the  mind  is  caught  in  its  own  snares,  when  it  mistakes  its 
own  abstractions  for  realities  ;t  and  it  only  depended  upon  these 
Eleatics  to  argue  with  the  same  subtlety  against  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
istence and  unity,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  equally  absurd  with  those 
which  they  strove  to  confutci 

§  13.  Before  we  turn  from  the  Eleatics  to  those  other  philosophers  of 
Italy,  to  whom  the  name  of  Italic  has  been  ai)propriate(l,  we  must 
notice  a  Sicilian,  who  is  so  peculiar  both  in  his  personal  qualities  and 
his  philosophical  doctrines,  that  he  cannot  be  classed  with  any  sect, 
although  his  opinions  were  influenced  by  those  of  the  fonians,  the 
Eleatics,  and  the  Pjthagoreans.  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  does 
not  belong  to  so  early  a  period  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  accounts 
of  his  character  and  actions,  which  represent  him  as  akin  to  Epimenides 
or  Abaris.  It  is  known  that  this  Empedocles,  the  son  of  Me  ton,  J 
flourished  about  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  b.  c.  444,  when  he  was 
concerned  in  the  colony  of  Thurii,  which  was  established  by  nearly  all 
the  Hellenic  races,  with  unanimous  enthusiiism  and  great  hopes  of 
success,  upon  the  site  of  the  ruined  Sybaris.  Aristotle  considers  him 
as  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  but  as  having  preceded  him  in  the 
publication  of  his  writings.  Empedocles  was  held  in  high  honour  By 
his  countrymen  of  Agrigentum,  and  also  apparently  by  the  other  Doric 
states  of  Sicily.  He  reformed  the  constitution  of  his  native  city,  by 
abolishing  the  oligarchical  council  of  the  Thousand  ;  which  measure 
gave  such  general  satisfaction,  that  the  people  are  said  to  have  offered 
him   the  regal    authority.      The  fame  of  Empedocles  was,  however, 

*  In  order  to  give  nn  example  of  his  manner,  we  translate  a  fra^ent  of 
MkUssos  in  Simplic.  ad  Phys.  f.  22  h.  "  If  nothiog  existg,  what  can  be  predicated  of 
it  as  of  something  existing  ?  But  if  something  exists,  it  is  either  produced  or 
elemHl.  If  it  is  produced,  it  is  produced  either  from  something  which  exists,  or 
from  something  which  does  not  exist.  But  it  is  impossible  that  anything  should 
he  produced  from  that  which  dofs  not  exist ;  for,  since  nothing  wliich  exists  is  pro- 
duced from  that  which  does  not  exist,  much  less  can  abstract  existence  {re  a-rkiis 
U»)  be  so  produced.  In  like  manner,  that  which  exists  cannot  be  produced  from 
that  which  does  not  exist ;  for  in  that  case  it  would  exist  without  having  been  pro« 
duced.    That  which  exists  cannot  therefore  change.     It  is,  therefore,  eternal.'* 

f  Thus  Zeno,  in  order  to  disprove  the  existence  of  space  (which  he  sought  to 
disprove,  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  the  existence  of  motion),  argued  as  follows : 
"  If  space  exists,  it  must  be  in  something;  there  must,  therefore,  be  a  space  con- 
titiniug  space.**  He  did  not  consider  that  the  idea  of  space  is  only  conceived,  in 
order  to  answer  the  question,  In  what  ?   not  the  question.  What  ? 

I  There  was  an  earlier  Empedocles,  the  father  of  Meton,  who  gained  the  prire 
with  the  race-horse  in  Olymp.  71. 
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i)(H*ls,  and  oiiuT  IxMU'l.Ktor^  ot  inanloiid      Tlir  liicai  dci  (rim-,  ihal  Laii- 
is  the  power  which  formed  the  world,   was  probably  announced  to 
^a  ^  htm  by  the  Mute  whom  he  invoked,  as  the  secret  by  the  contemplation 

of  which  he  was  to  emancipate  himself  from  all  the  baneful  efieots  of 
diaoord.* 
:  -=  The  physical  philosophy  of  Empedocles  has  much  in  common  with 

"^■K  that  of  the  Eleatics ;  and  hence  Zeno  is  said  to  have  commented  on  his 

s^-  poem,  that  is,  probably,  he  reduced  it  to  the  strict  principles  of  the 

^  .  I  Eleatic  school.     It  has  also  much  in  common  with  the  philosophy  of 

-^  Anaxagoras;  which  would   itself  scarcely  have  arisen,  if  the  Eleatic 

^~*  doctrine  of  eternal  existence  hiid  not  been  already  opposed  to  that  of 

^        ,         Heraclitus  concerning  the  flux  of  things.     Empedocles  also  denied  the 
-=^  possibility  of  creation  and  destruction,  and  saw  in  the   processes  so 

^^  called  nothing  more  than  combination  and  separation  of  parts;  like  the 

^Mi  Eleatics,  he  held  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  and  imperishable  existence. 

»  ^   t  But  he  considered  this  existence  as  having  different  natures ;  inasmuch 

^-^  as  he  supposed  that  there  are  four  elements  of  thinp^.     To  these  he 

^^s-  gave  mythological  names,  calling  tire  the  all-penetrating  Zeus,  air, 

the  life-giving   Here;  earth   (as  being  the  gloomy   abode  of  exiled 
»  spirits),  Aidoneus ;  and  water,  by  a  name  of  his  own,  Nestis.    These 

9  four  elements  he  supposed  to  be  governed  by  two  principles,  one  posi- 

^  tive  and  one  negative,  that  is  to  say,  connecting,   creating  love,  and 

»  dissolving,  destroying  discord.     By  the  working  of  discord  the  world 

was  disturbed  from  its  original  condition,  when  all  things  were  at  rest 
in  the  form  of  a  globe,  **  the  divine  spheerus  ;"  and  a  series  of  changes 
began,  firom  which  the  existing  world  gradually  arose.  Empedocles 
described  and  explained,  with  much  ingenuity,  the  beautiful  structure 
of  the  universe,  and  treated  of  the  nature  of  the  earth's  surface  and  its 
productions.  In  these  inquiries  he  appears  to  have  anticipated  some 
of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science.  Thus,  for  example,  his  doctrine 
that  mountains  and  rocks  had  been  raised  by  a  subterranean  fire  t  is 
an  anticipation  of  the  theory  of  elevation  established  by  recent  g^k>- 
gists;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  rude  and  grotesque  forms  of  the 
earliest  animals  seem  almost  (o  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
fossil  remains  of  extinct  races.  I 
§  14.  We  now  turn  to  that  class  of  ancient  philosophers  which  in 

*  Thif  is  proved  by  the  pasiiage  in  Simplic.  ad  Phys.  f.  34.  ▼.  52.  sq.  Sturs.: 

Kmi  pkomt  If  rt4rtf,  ten  fAnttit  ri  ^rXArtt  ri. 

rjfy  rv  ii^  \i^Ktu,  fitii'  S/i*/taft9  nr«  Ti4fi<rtis,  &C. 
In  like  manner  the  Mu»e  says  to  the  poet: 

«riiiri«j'  9u  irXuiv  yt  fi^Ttin  f^irif  S^tt^tf- 

V.  331.  from  Sext.  Empir.  adf.  math.  vii.  122.  sq.    The  invocation  of  the  Muse  is 
in  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  vii.  124.  v.  341.  sq. 

t  Plutarch  de  primo  frig.  c.  19.  (p.  953.) 

\  Sec  i^^lian  Hist.  An.  xvi.  29.  ap.  Sturs.  v     14  vq. 
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OwtM    indaminns*^  »   i^   urvt   ui   w  'tiiii^  or  maTTianu  vnuur^.  v-  - 

I^B'^iffifli  iimr"7  If'  T^Tt.B.ym.jA^  tu  miMC  siwrorawg  munfr  aiDiii^  i^ 
iiiiiit  iiiiijiPMf)n#!rT».  »  uir  «  lUMcart  us^  ii  -mnyr  x»  oi*  icson  lb  ibe 
iit  ;nfiumf  uf  tii  uuttstuiAvretk.  Jytimnnns^  fma  viion.  &  an**  i£  Ptila- 

*a\^rt  vd»  o^f^t-'f?^  uuc  viiL  tifif  irspi  srissiraK  n.  -vf*-^  «c\i  j(*r%-Dd« 
»»  tut  uiir.m'mr  uf  Tk  imu.  uxic  me  anixiir  tr  aa  unam:  ri-Tl-^r-^/T  ti»i 
|iiiiUA^L*^«  u.  li*i-7  •  Tit  GmubLf  wsul  ii?K  nujiii  siejcicQ.  iC  Pjihi- 
livnt  ^ta  U^THti-'Inift  mac  X^atr^muts  •  or  niv  ««:teakE  uf  iiiiE  a«^  '^ 
ItLiiiMftft  >t;i»vi.  Bt5ntf',irii!»,  u  uuniruuf.  iimn]:ic«-  iiizr  »•  »  rrtu 
ww^  VLji^jsxJZ  uT  w*fcinr  vjsaan:    ddfe-TfC  -f-nn  iii*  r^irr..     TYiftnt  ittt. 

Uitt!  i^yMb::/jnyt.  Hit  bJL  cif  M iKsarzziss.  «!&  ii:c  l  i;ir  -^-i  :c'':rir  wcsi*} 

4il  httixiM^  njBC  tbac  be  m'cri;^  i:«  IisJy  "rae-r  Sts^.i^  :*I  sj:»3ef  ib^ 
t^ruujjuu  ociocisuua  of  PoLjmfi*!?.;  *ia:i  mirrmLirr  i*  pitriei,  mr.h 
■UK^  fircilAljLiitT,  in  Ohmp.  62.  4.  b.  c.  9i9. 1  C^rvtsi^n-iSf  tbe  dif- 
licfiefil  dLiviKU!r«  aii<d  di^poHiMDf  cc  the  Heljcrk  rkce<c  i:  vx»  omiural 
thiA  pbixiMfiii},  vLirh  seeks  to  sire  iDoepeadeac^  10  ibe  mizKi.  uid  to 
frt*  it  fiXKii  prtjniicef  «ji4  tmditJODS  sbwiijd  iirwav?  rKie^e  i:*  f  r>i  ini- 
pUiM;  ffWDB  IfKiianv,  T^  nocjcio  of  Eirin-ii^  WT«*i:a  It  c;*'*  own 
effiijrU  wa*  eichibiTeh  loi-ic ;  ibe  Dorian*  tL-i  rmier  «srr««  on  i-  e  tm- 
ditMXi%  of  ibnr  fuLen>,  and  tL<r:r  beredit.ry  reSgioo  and  monlity,  than 
00  lh«r  owa  iFpem^aUiH*-  It  b  prol^ab*  that  Prthaffor*s  before  he 
left  the  louic  SauTX#«».  tiid  cime  to  Italy,  was  not  venr  difiereot  froin  such 
men  a%  Triads  &nd  Auaiimander.  He  had  doubtle^  an  inquiring 
niifid,  afii  iiab^'t^  of  careful  obserratioo ;  and  be  proluiblT  combiiieil 
with  rnath«'mat  cal  studies  (which  made  their  first  steps  among  tlie 
ioMstn%)  a  kutmU:4'4t  uf  natora]  history  and  of  other  subjects,  which 
lie  iricreafiefJ  by  traveJini^.f  Thus  Heraclitus  not  only  includes  him 
MTKinf^  \ttrwm%  of  much  km/w ledge,  jj  but  says  of  him  as  follows :  **  P\- 
iUn^ffrMf  l(»e  <i«in  of  M  iienarchus,  has  made  more  inquiries  than  auy 
other  rnan  ;  \if  ha%  aci{ui red  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  mischievous  re- 

*  T\ii»  MMtfWAtff  t%  tn  fodtanec  of  the  limited  leiise  of  the  name  Italia,  acconl- 
inn  ^**  wSkIi  ft  ofily  rontyfheniln  the  later  Bruttii  and  Calabria.  OtherwUe  the 
HWnitrn  r4Ht\d  fiut  tie  <)t»tfnguifihe<l  from  the  Italic  Khool. 

t  N Muhi'n  hyvtAhf»\n,  Ht  hit  Ilitt.  of  Home,  fol.  L  p.  165. 244.  ed.  2.  [p.  IJS. 
U^t'f.  Kfiic.  trafi«l.  W  e<l,J 

)  11t«t  tliK  «riri«'fit  dironologiit*  in  Cieero  de  Re  Pabl.  II.  15,  fixed  OL  62.  4,  at 
ttm  y«(»r  of  the  nrrival  of  I'ytha^^oraa  in  Italy,  it  prored  by  the  context.  OL  62.  1, 
»•  i^lvmii  a«  Ihii  tir«t  year  of  the  reign  of  Polycratei.    Comp.  Ch.  XIII.  §  1 1. 

If  'lliMt  PythttKoran  acquired  hit  wisdom  in  Egypt  cannot  be  safely  inferred  from 
iMirrst,  llii»ir.  (  .'10 }  the  lltisiris  bein|^  a  mere  rhetorical  and  sophistical  exercise,  in 
which  little  rrf^nril  wutild  t>e  puid  to  historical  truth. 

I)  Hfn  alMiVe,  4  7. 
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finement*."  But  since  this  Ionic  philosopher  louiui  liiin.seir.  on  iiis 
arrival  at  Crotoo,  among  a  mixed  population  of  Dorians  and  Achteans  * 
tad  siiioe  his  adherents  in  the  neigrhbouring  Doric  states  were  con- 
sttuiUy  increasing ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  opinions  and  dispo- 
Bilions  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Samos,  or  the  opinions 
and  diqxwtions  of  the  citizens  of  Croton  and  the  neighbouring  cities, 
who  received  his  doctrines,  exercised  the  greater  influence  upon  him. 
Thus  much,  however,  is  evident,  that  speculations  upon  nature,  prompted 
bf  the  mere  love  of  truth,  could  not  be  in  question ;  so  that  the  prin- 
cipal efforts  of  Pythagoras  and  his  adherents  were  directed  to  practical 
life,  especially  to  tlie  regulation  of  political  institutions  according  to  ge- 
neral Tiews  of  the  order  of  human  society.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Croton,  Caulonia,  Metapontum,  and  other  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  were 
long  governed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Pythagorean  societies, 
upon  aristocratic  principles ;  and  that  they  enjoyed  prosperity  at  home, 
and  were  formidable,  from  their  strength,  to  foreign  states.  And  even 
when,  aiVer  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  by  the  Crotoniats  (Olymp.  67.  3. 
B.C.  510.), dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  concerning 
the  division  of  the  territory  had  led  to  a  furious  persecution  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans ;  yet  the  times  returned  when  Pythagoreans  were  again  at  the 
head  of  Italian  cities;  for  instance,  Archytas,  the  contemporary  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  administered  the  affairs  of  Tarenlum  with  great  renown  f. 
It  appears  that  the  individual  influence  of  Pythagoras  was  exercised 
by  means  of  lectures,  or  of  sayings  uttered  in  a  compressed  and  sym- 
bolical form,  which  he  communicated  only  to  his  friends,  or  by  means 
of  the  establishment  and  direction  of  the  Pythagorean  associations 
and  their  peculiar  mode  of  life.  For  there  is  no  authentic  account 
of  a  single  writing  of  Pythagoras,  and  no  fragment  which  appears  to  be 
genuine.  The  works  which  have  been  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  such 
as  *'  the  Sacred  Discourse  "  (Upos  Xoyoc),  are  chiefly  forgeries  of  those 
Orphic  theologers  who  imitated  the  Pythagorean  manner,  and  whose 
relation  to  the  genuine  Pythagoreans  has  been  explained  in  a  former 
chapter  {.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy ; 
viz*  that  the  essence  of  all  things  rests  upon  a  numerical  relation ;  that 
the  world  subsists  by  the  harmony,  or  conformity,  of  its  different  ele- 
ments ;  that  numbera  are  the  principle  of  all  that  exists; — all  tliese 

Uvr«v  w^tfi^t  ^•kvit^a4iw>f  KAJtcrix^inf.  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  6.  trT»(int  according  to  the 
Iodic  meaning  oi'  the  word,  in  an  inquiry  founded  upon  interrogation. 

f  It  appears  that  there  was  a  second  expulsion  of  the  Pythagoreans  from  Italy 
after  tbo  time  of  Archytas.  Lvsis,  the  Pythagorean,  seems  to  have  gone,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  to  Thebes,  where  he  became  the  teacher  of  Kpaminondat.  The  jokei 
about  the  I^thagoreans  and  the  nvSmy^^i^^me,  with  thi^ir  strange  and  singular  mode 
of  life,  are  not  earlier  than  the  middle  and  new  conned y,  that  is,  than  the  100th 
Olympiad ;  this  tort  of  philosophers  did  not  previously  exist  in  Greece.  Meineks 
QoMt.  Seen.  1.  p.  24.    See  Theocrit.  Id.  XIV.  5. 

t  Ch.  16.  }  5. 
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vered  up  their  country  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Persians,  and  had  been 
forced  by  the  enmity  of  the  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians  to  abandon 
their  first  settlement  in  Corsica ;  which  happened  about  the  61st  Olym- 
piad, B.  c.  536.  It  is  probable  that  Xenophanes,  a  native  of  Colophon, 
was  concerned  in  the  colonizing  of  Elea ;  he  wrote  an  epic  poem  of  two 
thousand  verses  upon  this  settlement,  as  he  had  sung  the  foundation  of 
Colophon ;  he  has  been  before  mentioned  as  an  elegiac  poet.*  It 
appears  that  poetry  was  the  main  employment  of  his  earlier  years,  and 
that  he  did  not  attach  himself  to  philosophy  until  he  had  settled  at 
Elea :  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  his  Ionic  countrymen  in 
his  philosophy ;  and  again  his  philosophy  was  established  only  in  Elea, 
and  never  gained  a  footing  among  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor.  All  tlie 
chronological  statements  are  consistent  virith  the  supposition  that  he 
flourished  in  Elea  as  a  philosopher  between  the  65th  and  70tli  Olym- 
piads, f  But,  even  as  a  philosopher,  Xenophanes  retained  the  poetic 
form  of  composition ;  his  work  upon  nature  was  written  in  epic  language 
and  metre,  and  he  himself  recited  it  at  public  festivals  after  the  manner 
of  a  rhapsodist.t  This  deviation  from  the  practice  of  the  Ionic  phy- 
sical philosophers,  (of  whom,  at  least,  Anaximander  and  Anaximencs 
must  have  been  known  to  him,)  can  hardly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
he  had,  upon  other  subjects,  accustomed  himself  to  a  poetical  fbrm. 
Some  other  and  weightier  cause  must  have  induced  him  to  deliver  his 
thoughts  upon  the  nature  of  things  in  a  more  dignified  and  pretending 
manner  than  his  predecessors.  This  cause,  doubtless,  was  the  elevation 
and  enthusiasm  of  mind,  which  vrere  connected  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy. 

Xenophanes,  from  the  first,  adopted  a  different  principle  from  that  of 
the  Ionic  physical  philosophers ;  for  he  proceeded  upon  an  ideal  system, 
while  their  system  was  exclusively  founded  upon  experience.  Xeno- 
phanes began  with  the  idea  of  the  godhead,  and  showed  the  necessity 
of  conceiving  it  as  an  eternal  and  unchanging  existence.§  The  lofty 
idea  of  an  everlasting  and  immutable  God,  who  is  all  spirit  and  mind,|) 
was  described  in  his  poem  as  the  only  true  knowledge.  ^*  Wherever  (he 
says)  I  might  direct  my  thoughts,  they  always  returned  to  the  one  and 
unchanging  being ;  every  thing,  however  I  examined  it,  resolved  itself 

*  Chap.  z.  i  16.  The  verse  of  Xenophanes,  Un3^»»f  M  U  h  Mq3«;  «(p;«fr«, 
Atheu.  ii.  p.  54.  E.,  probably  refers  to  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  in  Ionia. 

t  Especially  that  he  mentioned  Pythagoras,  and  thai  Heraclitus  and  Epicharmus 
mentioned  him,  Xenophanes  lived  at  Zancle  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  18)  ;  evidently  not 
till  after  it  had  become  Ionian,  that  is,  after  Olymp.  70.  4.  b.c.  497.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  been  alive  in  the  reigu  of  HierOi  Olymp.  Th,  3.  u.  c.  478.  (See  Clin- 
ton F.  H.  ad  a.  477.) 

}  See  principally  the  treatise  of  Aristotle  (or  Theophrastus)  de  Xenophane,  Ze- 
none,  ct  Gorgia. 

II  This  idea  is  expri-ssed  in  the  verse :  tSkes  o^a,  cSk^s  )i  mi7,  tvkn  2«  r  innCiu  See 
Xenophanis  Colophuuii  carminum  roliijuix,  vd.  8.  Karsteu.  Unix.  le{30. 
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mHo  the  lelf-flAroe  nature."*  How  he  reconciled  these  doctrines  with 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  worked  out  the  pantheistic  <]octrine  of  one  God 
comprehending  all  things  with  the  logical  consistency  and  definitcness 
of  ideas  which  we  shall  find  in  his  successor.  Probably,  however,  he 
considered  all  experience  and  tradition  as  mere  opinion  and  apparent 
tnith.  Xenophanes  did  not  hesitate  to  represent  openly  the  anthropo- 
morphic conceptions  of  the  Greeks  concerning  their  gods  as  mere  pre- 
judices. *^  If  (saki  he)  oxen  and  lions  had  hands  wherewith  to  paint 
and  execute  works  as  men  do,  they  would  paint  gods  with  forms  and 
bodies  Uke  their  own;  horses  like  horses,  oxen  like  oxen."t  Homer 
and  Hesiud,  the  poets  who  developed  and  established  these  anthropo* 
morphic  conceptions,  were  considered  by  Xenophanes  as  corrupters  of 
genuine  religion.  ^  These  poets  are  not  contented  with  ascribing 
human  qiudities  and  virtues  to  the  gods,  but  have  attributed  to  them 
everything  which  is  a  shame  and  reproach  among  men,  as  thieving, 
adultery,  and  deceit."  X  This  is  the  first  decided  manifestation  of  that 
discord  which  henceforth  reigned  between  poets  and  philosophers,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  was  still  carried  on  with  much  vehemence  in  the  time 
of  Plato. 

$  11.  Xenophanes  was  followed  by  Parmenioes  of  Elea,  who,  as  we 
know  from  Plato,  was  born  about  Olymp.  66.  2,  and  passed  some  time 
at  Athens,  when  he  was  about  65  years  old.§  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  in  his  youth  he  may  have  conversed  with  Xenophanes,  although 
Aristotle  mentions  with  duubt  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  disciple  of 
the  latter  philosopher.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  philoiiophy  of 
Pbrmenides  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  that  of  Xenophanes,  and  ditlers 
from  it  chiefly  in  having  reached  a  maturer  state.  Tl'.e  all-comprehen- 
siveness of  the  Deity,  which  appeared  to  Xenophanes  a  refuge  from 
the  difficulties  of  metaphysical  speculation,  was  demonstrated  by  Par- 
menides  by  arguments  derived  from  the  idea  of  existence.  This  mode 
of  deductive  reasoning  from  certain  simple  fundamental  principles 
(analogous  to  mathematical  reasoning)  was  first  employed  to  a  great 
extent  by  Parmenides.  His  whole  philosophy  rests  upon  the  idea  of 
existence^  which,  strictly  understood,  excludes  the  ideas  of  creation  and 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  passap^  in  Sext.  Empir.  Uypot  i.  224. 
cirm  yiif  i/Mv  V0«y  u^v^Mfiu 
tig  l»  r»vro  ri  «'av  iiuXuir»,  «'«»  3)  cv  [m  ?!  »Ui 

The  first  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  journey,  the  second  from  the  balance. 

t  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  601.  fragm.  6.  Karsten. 

t  Sext.  Empir.  ad  Mathem.  ix.  p.  193.  fir.  7.  Karsten. 

}  Parmenides  came,  at  the  a^9  of  65,  with  Zeno,  who  was  at  the  age  of  40,  io 
great  Panathenasa.  (See  Plato  Parmen.  p.  127.)  Socrates  (bom,  in  Oivnip.  77, 
3  or  4)  was  then  «r^»3g«  mW,  but  yet  old  enough  to  take  a  part  in  philosophical  dis- 
cusHioiis,  and  thoreforu  probably  about  the  age  of  20.  Accordingly  this  philoso- 
phical motting  (unless  it  be  a  pure  invention  of  Plato)  cannot  be  placed  before 
iMyinp.  82.  3;  from  which  date  the  rest  follows. 
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anniliilation.  For,  as  he  says  himself,  in  some  sonorous  verses,*  "  How 
could  that  which  exists,  first  will  to  exist  ?  how  could  it  become  what  it 
is  not  ?  If  it  becomes  what  it  is  not,  it  no  longer  exists ;  and  the  same, 
if  it  begins  to  exist.  Thus  all  idea  of  creation  is  extinguished;  and 
annihilation  is  incredible."  Although  in  this  and  other  passages  the 
expression  of  such  abstract  ideas  in  epic  metre  and  language  may  excite 
surprise,  yet  there  is  great  harmony  between  the  matter  of  Parmenides 
and  the  form  in  which  he  has  clothed  it.  His  pantheistic  doctrine  of 
existence,  which  he  pursued  into  all  its  logical  consequences,  and  to 
which  he  sacrificed  all  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  appeared  to  him  a 
great  and  holy  revelation.  His  whole  poem  on  nature  was  composed 
in  this  spirit ;  and  he  expressed  (though  in  figurative  language)  his 
genuine  sentiments,  when  he  related  that  *'  the  courseis  which  carry 
men  as  far  as  thought  can  reach,  accompanied  by  the  virgins  of  the 
Sun,  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  day  and  night ;  that  here  Justice,  who 
keeps  the  key  of  the  gate,  took  him  by  the  hand,  addressed  him  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  announced  to  him  that  he  was  destined  to  know 
everything,  the  fearless  spirit  of  convincing  truth,  and  the  opinions  of 
mortals  in  which  no  sure  trust  is  to  be  placed,  &c.'*t  And  accordingly 
his  poem,  in  pursuance  of  the  subject  mentioned  in  these  verses,  began 
with  the  doctrine  of  pure  existence,  and  then  proceeded  to  an  explana- 
.  tion  of  the  phenomena  of  external  nature.  It  was  given  in  the  form  of 
a  revelation  by  the  goddess  Justice,  who  was  described  as  passing  from 
the  first  to  the  second  branch  of  the  subject  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  Here  I  conclude  my  sure  discourse  and  thoughts  upon  truth ;  hence- 
fbrwaid  hear  human  opinions,  and  listen  to  the  deceitful  ornaments  of 
my  speech."  Here  however  Parmenides  evidently  disparages  his  own 
labours ;  for,  although  in  this  second  part  he  departed  from  his  funda- 
mental principle,  still  it  is  clear,  from  the  fragments  which  exist,  that  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  object  of  bringing  the  opinions  founded  on  ex- 
ternal perceptions,  into  closer  accordance  with  the  knowledge  of  pure 
intellect. 

§  12.  As  compared  with  this  great  luminary  of  philosophical  pan- 
theism, his  successors  (whose  youth,  at  least,  falls  in  the  time  of  which 
we  are  treating)  appear  as  lesser  lights.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  explain  the  philosophical  character  of  Melissus  and  Zeno. 
The  first  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and  was  distinguished  as  being  the 
general  who  resolutely  defended  his  city  against  the  Athenians,  in  the 
war  of  Olymp.  85.  I.  B.C.  440,  and  even  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet, 
in  the  absence  of  Pericles.  He  followed  close  upon  Parmenides,  whose 
dortrines  he  appears  to  have  transferred  into  Ionic  prose ;  and  thus 
gave  greater  perspicuity  and  order  to  the  arguments  which  the  former 

*  Ai>.  Simplic.  ad  Ariotut.  Phys.  f.  31.  b.  v.  80  sqq.  in  Brandis  Coinmentutionos 
Kleatlcap. 

f  Scxt.  Kmpir.  adv.  Mat  hum.  vii.  111.  Comin.  Kleat.  v.  1  btjf^. 
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bad  veiled  in  poetic  forms.*  The  other,  Zeno  of  Elea,  a  friend  ami 
disciple  of  Parmenides,  also  developed  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides  in  a 
prose  work,  in  which  his  chief  object  was  to  justify  the  disjunction  of 
philosophical  speculation  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  thought  (^o^a). 
This  he  did,  by  showing  the  absurdities  involved  in  the  doctrines  o*" 
variety,  of  motion,  and  of  creation,  opposed  to  that  of  an  all -compre- 
hending substance.  Yet  the  sophisms  seriously  advanced  by  him  show 
how  easily  the  mind  is  caught  in  its  own  snares,  when  it  mistakes  its 
own  abstractions  for  realities  ;t  and  it  only  depended  upon  these 
Eleatics  to  argue  with  the  same  subtlety  against  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
istence and  unity,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  equally  absurd  with  those 
which  they  strove  to  confutd 

§  13.  Before  we  turn  from  the  Eleatics  to  those  other  philosophers  of 
Italy,  to  whom  the  name  of  Italic  has  been  appn)priated,  we  must 
notice  a  Sicilian,  who  is  so  peculiar  both  in  his  personal  qualities  and 
his  philosophical  doctrines,  that  he  cannot  be  classed  with  any  sect, 
although  his  opinions  were  influenced  by  those  of  the  fonians,  the 
Eleatics,  and  the  P) thagoreans.  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  does 
not  belong  to  so  early  a  period  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  accounts 
of  his  character  and  actions,  which  represent  him  as  akin  to  Epimenidcs 
or  Abaris.  It  is  known  that  this  Empedocles,  the  son  of  Meton4 
flourished  about  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  b.  c.  444,  when  he  was 
concerned  in  the  colony  of  Thurii,  which  was  established  by  nearly  all 
the  Hellenic  races,  with  unanimous  enthusiasm  and  great  hopes  of 
success,  upon  the  site  of  the  ruined  Sybaris.  Aristotle  considers  him 
as  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  but  as  having  preceded  him  in  the 
publication  of  his  writings.  Empedocles  was  held  in  high  honour  By 
his  countrymen  of  Agrigentum,  and  also  apparently  by  the  other  Doric 
states  of  Sicily.  He  reformed  the  constitution  of  his  native  city,  by 
abolishing  the  oligarchical  council  of  the  Thousand  ;  which  measure 
gave  such  general  satisfaction,  that  the  people  are  said  to  have  offered 
him  the  regal    authority.      The  fame  of  Empedocles  was,  however, 

*  In  order  to  give  an  example  of  his  manner,  we  translate  a  fragment  of 
MkUssos  in  Simplic.  ad  Phys.  f.  22  b.  "  If  nothing  exists,  what  can  be  predicated  of 
it  as  of  something  existing  P  But  if  something  exists,  it  is  either  produced  or 
etemul.  If  it  is  produced,  it  is  produced  either  from  something  which  exists,  or 
from  something  which  does  not  exist.  But  it  is  impossible  that  anything  should 
be  produced  from  that  which  does  not  exist ;  for,  since  nothing  which  exists  is  pro- 
duced from  that  which  does  not  exist,  much  less  can  abstract  existence  (ri  icrkSt 
Hi)  be  so  produced.  In  like  manner,  that  which  exists  cannot  be  produced  from 
that  which  does  not  exiht;  for  in  that  case  it  would  exist  without  having  been  pro- 
duced.   That  which  exists  cannot  therefore  change.    It  is,  therefore,  etemaU" 

I  Thus  Zeno,  in  order  to  disprove  the  existence  of  space  (which  he  sought  to 
disprove,  fur  the  purpose  of  disproving  the  existence  of  motion),  argued  as  follows : 
"  If  space  exists,  it  must  be  in  something ;  there  must,  therefore,  be  a  space  con- 
taining space. "^  He  did  not  consider  that  the  idea  of  space  is  only  conceived,  in 
order  to  answer  the  question.  In  what  ?   not  the  question,  What? 

I  There  was  an  earlier  Empedocles,  the  father  of  Meton,  who  gained  the  prize 
with  the  race-horse  in  Olymp.  71. 
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principally  acquired  by  improvements  whicli  he  miule  in  the  physical 
condition  of  large  tracts  of  country.  He  destroyed  the  pestiferous  ex- 
halations of  the  marshes  about  Seliuus,  by  carrying  two  small  streams 
through  the  swampy  grounds,  and  thus  draining  off  tlie  water.  This 
act  is  recorded  on  some  beautiful  coins  of  Selinus,  which  are  sti'l  ex- 
tant.* In  other  places  he  blocked  up  some  narrow  valleys  with  large 
constructions,  and  thus  screened  a  town  from  the  noxious  winds  which 
blew  into  it ;  by  which  he  earned  to  himself  the  title  of  "  wind  averter" 
(i:wXvffave/iac).t  It  is  probable  that  Empedocles  did  not  couceal  his 
.consciousness  of  possessing  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  and  of 
rising  above  the  limited  capacities  of  the  mass  of  mankind ;  so  that  we 
need  not  wonder  at  his  having  been  considered  by  his  countrymen  in 
Sicily  as  a  person  endowed  with  supernatural  and  prophetic  gifls. 
Among  the  sharpsighted  and  sceptical  lonians,  who  were  always  seeking 
to  penetrate  into  the  natural  causes  of  appearances,  such  an  opinion 
could  scarcely  have  gained  ground  at  this  time.  13ut  the  Dorians  in 
Sicily  were  as  yet  accustomed  to  connect  all  new  events  with  their 
ancient  belief  in  the  gods,  and  to  conceive  them  in  the  spirit  of  their 
religious  traditions. 

The  poem  of  Empedocles  upon  nature  also  bears  the  mark  of  enthu- 
siasm, both  in  its  epic  language  and  the  nature  of  its  contents.  At  the 
beginning  of  it  he  said,  that  fate  and  the  divine  will  had  decreed  that, 
if  one  of  the  gods  should  be  betrayed  into  defiling  his  hands  with  bhuKl, 
he  should  be  condemned  to  wander  about  for  thirty  thousand  years,  far 
removed  from  the  immortals.  He  then  described  himself  to  have  been 
exiled  from  heaven,  for  having  engaged  in  deadly  conflict,  and  com- 
mitted murder.  X  As,  therefore,  since  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  a 
fugitive  murderer  required  an  expiation  and  purification  ;  so  a  god 
ejected  from  heaven,  and  condemned  to  appear  in  the  likeness  of  a 
man,  required  some  purification  that  might  enable  him  to  resume  his 
original  high  estate.  This  purification  was  supposed  to  be  in  part 
accomplished  by  the  lofly  contemplations  of  the  poem,  which  was 
hence — either  wholly  or  in  part — called  a  song  of  expiation  (ica6ap/ioc). 
According  to  the  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  Empedocles  sup- 
posed that,  since  his  exile  from  heaven,  he  had  been  a  shrub,  a  fish, 
a  bird,  a  boy,  and  a  girl.  For  the  present,  ^*  the  powers  which  conduct 
souls"  had  borne  him  to  the  dark  cavern  of  the  earth ;§  and  from 
hence  the  return  to  divine  honours  was  open  to  him,  as  to  seers  and 

*  Concerning  theie  coins,  see  Aonali  dell'  Inttituto  di  corrisp.  archeologica,  1835. 
p.  265. 

f  Empedocles  Agri^entinu%  de  vita  et  pbilosophia  ejus  exposuit,  carminum  rcli- 
qnias  cuUegit  Sturt.  Lipsiao.  1805,  T.  1.  p.  49. 

I  Fra>?ment  ap.  Plutarch,  de  exiiio.  c.  17.  (p.  607.)  ap.  Stun.  v.  3.  sqq. 

§  V.  3C2.  and  v.  9.  in  Sturx  (from  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  77.  and  Porphyr.  de  antro 
nymph,  c.  H^  ought  cvi<lcnt)y  to  be  connected  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
text. 
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poets,  and  other  benefactors  of  mankind.  The  great  doctrine,  that  Love 
is  the  power  which  formed  the  world,  was  probably  announced  to 
htm  by  the  Muse  whom  he  invoked,  as  the  secret  by  the  conlemplation 
of  which  he  was  to  emancipate  himself  from  all  the  baneful  effects  of 
discord.* 

The  physical  philosophy  of  Empedocles  has  much  in  common  with 
that  of  the  Eleatics;  and  hence  Zeno  is  said  to  have  commented  on  his 
poem,  that  is,  probably,  he  reduced  it  to  the  strict  principles  of  the 
Eleatic  school.  It  has  also  much  in  common  with  the  philosophy  of 
Anazagoras;  which  would  itself  scarcely  have  arisen,  if  the  Eleatic 
doctrine  of  eternal  existence  had  not  been  already  opposed  to  that  of 
Heraclitus  concerning  the  flux  of  things.  Empedocles  also  denied  the 
possibility  of  creation  and  destruction,  and  saw  in  the  processes  so 
called  nothing  more  than  combination  and  separation  of  parts;  like  the 
fUeatics,  he  held  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  and  imperishable  existence. 
But  he  considered  this  existence  as  having  different  natures ;  inasmuch 
as  he  supposed  that  there  are  four  elements  of  things.  To  these  he 
gave  mythological  names,  calling  tire  the  all-penetrating  Zeus,  air, 
the  life-giving  Here;  earth  (as  being  the  gloomy  abode  of  exiled 
spirits),  Aidoneus ;  and  water,  by  a  name  of  his  own,  Nestis.  These 
four  elements  he  supposed  to  be  governed  by  two  principles,  one  posi- 
tive and  one  negative,  that  is  to  say,  connecting,  creating  love,  and 
dissolving,  destroying  discord.  By  the  working  of  discord  the  world 
was  disturbed  from  its  original  condition,  when  all  things  were  at  rest 
in  the  form  of  a  globe,  "  the  divine  sphserus  ;"  and  a  series  of  changes 
began,  from  which  the  existing  world  gradually  arose.  Empedocles 
described  and  explained,  with  much  ingenuity,  the  beautiful  structure 
of  the  universe,  and  treated  of  the  nature  of  the  earth's  surface  and  its 
productions.  In  these  inquiries  he  appears  to  have  anticipated  some 
of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science.  Thus,  for  example,  his  doctrine 
that  mountains  and  rocks  had  been  raised  by  a  subterranean  firef  is 
an  anticipation  of  the  theory  of  elevation  established  by  recent  geolo- 
gists ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  rude  and  grotesque  forms  of  the 
earliest  animals  seem  almost  to  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
fossil  remains  of  extinct  races.  I 

§  14.  We  now  turn  to  that  class  of  ancient  philosophers  which  in 

*  This  is  proved  by  the  passage  in  Simplic.  ad  Phys.  f.  34.  v.  52.  sq.  Sturs. : 
Kai  <pikoTii(  iv  rtitgnf  Tim  fAn»»t  n  9Xur»s  rt. 

In  like  manner  the  Muse  says  to  the  poet: 

V.  331.  from  Seit.  Empir.  adv.  math.  vii.  122.  sq.  The  invocation  of  the  Muse  is 
in  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  vii.  124.  v.  341.  sq. 

t  Plutarch  de  primo  frig.  c.  19.  (p.  953.) 

J  See  v^^lian  Hist.  An.  xvi.  29.  ap.  Sturs.  v      14  sq. 
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Greece  itself  was  called  the  Italic;*  the  most  obscure  reijion  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  as  we  hdve  no  accounts  of  individual  writing,  ami 
scarcely  even  of  individual  writers,  belonging  to  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
personal  history  of  Pythagoras,  the  most  conspicuous  name  among  the 
Italic  philosophers,  is  not  so  obscure  as  to  compel  us  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  of  an  antehistorical  Pythagoras,  from  whom  a  sort  of  Pytha- 
gorean religion,  together  with  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  Italian 
cities,  was  derived,  and  who  had  been  celebrated  in  very  early  legends 
as  the  instructor  of  Numa  and  the  author  of  an  ancient  civilization  and 
philosophy  in  Italy.f  The  Greeks  who  first  make  mention  of  Pytha- 
goras (viz.  Heraclitus  and  Xenophanes)  do  not  speak  of  him  as  a 
fabulous  person.  Heraclitus,  in  particular,  mentions  him  as  a  rival 
whose  method  of  seeking  wisdom  differed  from  his  own.  There  arc, 
moreover,  good  grounds  for  believing  the  general  tradition  of  antiquity, 
that  Pythagoras,  the  son  of  Mnesarchus,  was  not  a  native  of  the  country 
in  which  he  acquired  such  extraordinary  honour,  but  of  the  Ionic  island 
of  Samos,  and  that  he  migrated  to  Italy  when  Samos  fell  under  the 
tyrannical  dominion  of  Polycrates;  which  migration  is  placed,  with 
much  probability,  in  Olymp.  62.  4.  b.  c.  529.  J  Considering  the  dif- 
ferent characters  and  dispositions  of  the  Hellenic  races,  it  was  natural 
that  philosophy,  which  seeks  to  give  independence  to  the  mind,  and  to 
free  it  from  prejudices  and  traditions,  should  always  receive  its  first  im- 
pulse from  lonians.  The  notion  of  gaining  wisdom  by  one's  own 
efforts  was  exclusively  Ionic ;  the  Dorians  laid  greater  stress  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  fathers,  and  their  hereditary  religion  and  morality,  than 
on  their  own  speculations.  It  is  probable  that  Pythagoras,  before  he 
left  the  Ionic  Samos,  and  came  to  Italy,  was  not  very  different  from  such 
men  as  Thales  and  Anaximander.  He  had  doubtless  an  inquiring 
mind,  and  habits  of  careful  observation ;  and  he  probably  combined 
with  mathematical  studies  (which  made  their  first  steps  among  the 
lonians)  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  of  other  subjects,  which 
he  increased  by  travelling. §  Thus  Heraclitus  not  only  includes  him 
among  persons  of  much  knowledge,||  but  says  of  him  as  follows  :  **  Py- 
thagoras, the  son  of  Mnesarchus,  has  made  more  inquiries  than  any 
other  man  ;  he  has  acquired  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  mischievous  re- 

*  This  appellative  is  an  instance  of  the  limited  sense  of  the  name  Italia,  acconl- 
inflf  to  which  it  only  comitrehends  the  later  Bruttii  and  Calabria.  Otherwise  the 
Eieatics  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  Italic  school. 

t  Niebuhr's  hypothesis.  See  his  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  165.  244.  ed.  2.  f  p.  ir>d. 
23').  Eng.  transl.  last  ed.] 

X  That  the  ancient  chronologists  in  Cicero  de  Re  Publ.  II.  15,  fixed  OL  62.  4,  at 
the  year  of  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras  in  Italy,  is  proved  by  the  context.  OL  62.  1, 
is  given  as  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Poly  crates.    Comp.  Ch.  XIII.  }  1 1. 

(  That  Pythagoras  acquired  his  wisdom  in  Egypt  cannot  be  safely  inferred  from 
iHocrat.  Busir.  }  30 ;  the  Busiris  bein^  a  mere  rhetorical  and  sopliistical  exercise,  in 
which  little  regard  would  be  paid  to  historical  truth. 

1 1  See  above,  }  7. 
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finement*."  But  since  this  Ionic  philosopher  found  himself,  on  his 
snrival  at  Croton,  among  a  mixed  population  of  Dorians  and  Achecans  * 
and  since  his  adherents  in  the  neighbouring  Doric  states  were  con- 
stRBtJy  increasing ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  opinions  and  dispo- 
sitions which  he  had  brought  with,  him  from  Samos,  or  the  opinions 
and  dispositions  of  the  citizens  of  Croton  and  the  neighbouring  cities, 
who  received  his  doctrines,  exercised  the  greater  influence  upon  liim. 
Thus  moch,  however,  is  evident,  that  speculations  upon  nature,  prompted 
hf  the  mere  love  of  truth,  could  not  be  in  question ;  so  that  the  prin- 
cipal efforts  of  Pythagoras  and  his  adherents  were  directed  to  practical 
life,  especially  to  tlie  regulation  of  political  institutions  according  to  ge- 
neral views  of  the  order  of  human  society.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Croton,  Caulonia,  Metapontum,  and  other  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  were 
long  governed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Pythagorean  societies, 
upon  aristocratic  principles ;  and  that  they  enjoyed  prosperity  at  home, 
and  were  formidable,  from  their  strength,  to  foreign  states.  And  eyen 
when,  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  by  the  Crotoniats  (Olymp.  67.  3. 
B.C.  510.), dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  concerning 
the  division  of  the  territory  had  led  to  a  furious  persecution  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans ;  yet  the  times  returned  when  Pythagoreans  were  again  at  the 
head  of  Italian  cities ;  for  irjslance,  Archytas,  the  contemporary  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  administered  the  affairs  ofTarcntum  with  great  renown  f- 
It  appears  that  the  individual  influence  of  Pythagoras  was  exercised 
by  means  of  lectures,  or  of  sayings  uttered  in  a  compressed  and  sym- 
bolical form,  which  he  communicated  only  to  his  friends,  or  by  means 
of  the  establishment  and  direction  of  the  Pythagorean  associations 
and  their  peculiar  mode  of  life.  For  there  is  no  authentic  account 
of  a  single  writing  of  Pythagoras,  and  no  fragment  which  appears  to  be 
genuine.  The  works  which  have  been  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  such 
as  **  the  Sacred  Discourse  "  (lipoQ  Xdyoc),  are  cliiefly  forgeries  of  those 
Orphic  theologers  who  imitated  the  Pythagorean  manner,  and  whose 
relation  to  the  genuine  Pythagoreans  has  been  explained  in  a  former 
chapter  |.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy ; 
viz.  that  the  essence  of  all  things  rests  upon  a  numerical  relation ;  that 
the  world  subsists  by  the  harmony,  or  conformity,  of  its  different  ele- 
ments ;  that  numbers  are  the  principle  of  all  that  exists; — all  these 

i«vr«v  r«^iitvt  vXtifiaftWf  xetxtrix^im.  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  6.  iVr«(/it,  according  to  the 
Ionic  meaning  of  the  word,  is  an  inquiry  founded  upon  interrogation. 

f  It  appears  that  there  was  a  second  expulsion  of  the  Pythagoreans  from  Italy 
after  the  time  of  Archytas.  Lysis,  the  Pythagorean,  seems  to  have  gone,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  it,  to  Thebes,  where  he  became  the  teacher  of  Kpamioondas.  The  jokes 
i^iout  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  nv^yt^i^efrtft  with  their  strange  and  singular  mode 
of  life,  are  not  earlier  than  the  middle  and  new  comedy,  that  \%,  than  the  100th 
Olympiad ;  this  sort  of  philosophers  did  not  previously  exist  in  Greece.  Mcineke 
QuMt  Seen.  I.  p.  24.    See  Theocrit.  Id.  XIY.  5. 

{  Ch.  16.  }  5. 
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must  have  originated  with  the  master  of  the  school.  Bat  the  sdentific 
development  of  these  doctrines,  in  works  composed  in  the  Doric  dia* 
lect  (as  we  find  them  in  the  extant  fragments  of  Phikilaus,  who  lived 
about  the  90th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  420),  belongs  to  a  later  period.  The 
doctrines  so  developed  are,  that  the  essence  of  things  consists,  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  lonians,  in  an  animate  substance,  nor,  according 
to  the  more  recent  lonians,  in  a  union  of  mind  and  matter,  but  in  a 
form  dependent  upon  fixed  proportions ;  and  that  the  regularity  of  these 
proportions  is  itself  a  principle  of  production.  The  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion derived  much  support  from  mathematical  studies,  which  were  in- 
troduced by  Pythagoras  into  Italy,  and,  as  is  well  known,  were  much 
advanced  by  him,  until  they  were  there  first  made  an  important  part  of 
education.  The  study  of  music  also  promoted  the  Pythagorean  opi- 
nions, in  two  ways  ;  theoretic  ally  ^  because  the  effects  of  the  relations  of 
numbers  were  clearly  seen  in  the  power  of  the  notes ;  and  practically^ 
because  singing  to  the  cithara,  as  used  by  the  Pythagoreans,  aeemcd 
best  fitted  to  produce  that  mental  repose  and  harmony  of  soul  which 
the  Pythagoreans  considered  the  highest  object  of  education. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


f  1.  High  antiquity  of  history  in  Asia;  causes  of  its  comparatiTe  lateness  among 
the  Gri>ek«.  \  2.  Origin  of  history  among  the  Greeks.  The  loniana,  particularly 
the  Milebians,  took  the  lead.  §  3.  Mythological  historians ;  CadmuK,  Acusilaus. 
§  4.  Extensive  geographical  knowledge  of  Ilecataeus;  his  freer  treatment  of  native 
traditions.  (  o.  Plierecydes;  his  genealogical  arrangement  of  traditions  and 
history.  }  6.  Charon ;  his  chronicles  of  general  and  Kjiecial  history.  §  7.  HeU 
lanicus ;  a  learned  inquirer  into  mythical  and  true  history.  Beginning  of  chro- 
nological researches.  }  8.  Xanthus,  an  acute  observer.  Dionysius  of  Miletufli 
the  historian  of  the  Pfrkian  wars.  }  9.  General  remarks  on  the  composiiiou  and 
style  of  the  logographers. 

§  I.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  nation  so  intellectual  and  culti- 
vated as  the  Greeks,  should  have  been  so  long  without  feeling  the  want 
of  a  correct  record  of  its  transactions  in  war  and  peace. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  East  had  its  aimals  and  chronicles. 
Tliat  Egypt  possessed  a  history  ascending  to  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
not  formed  of  mythological  materials,  but  based  upon  accurate  chrono- 
logical records,  is  proved  by  the  extant  remains  of  the  work  of  Mane- 
tho*.  The  sculpftires  on  buildings,  with  their  explanator>'  inscriptions, 
afforded  a  history  of  the  priesls  and  kings,  authenticated  by  names  and 
numbers  ;  and  we  have  still  hopes  that  this  will  hereafter  be  completely 
deciphered.     The  kingdom  of  Babylon  also  possessed  a  very  ancient 

*  Manetho,  high-priest  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  wrote  under  Ptolemy  Philidel* 
phus  (284  1I.C.)  three  books  of  i^Sg^-ptiaca. 
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history  of  hi  princes;  which  Berosus  imparted  to  the  Greeks*,  m 
Manetho  did  the  Egyptian  history.  Ahasuerus  is  described,  in  the 
lNX»k  of  Esther,  ts  causing  the  benefactors  of  his  throne  to  be  registered 
In  his  ohfonicle  f,  which  was  read  to  him  in  nights  when  he  could  not 
sleep.  SHmilar  registers  were  perhaps  kepi  many  centuries  earlier 
»t  the  eourts  <^  Ecbatana  uid  Babybn.  The  ancient  sculptures  of 
central  Asia  have  likewise  the  same  historical  character  as  those  of 
Egypt:  they  record  military  expeditions,  treaties,  peci6cations  of  king* 
doms,  and  the  tributes  of  subject  provinces.  From  the  discoreries 
which  have  been  recently  made,  it  may  be  expected  that  many  more 
sculptm^  of  this  description  will  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
aneient  kingdom  of  Assyria.  The  early  concentration  of  vast  masses 
of  men  in  enormous  cities ;  the  despotic  form  of  the  government ;  and 
the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  events  of  the  court  upon  the  weal 
and  woe  of  the  entire  population,  directed  the  attention  of  millions  to 
one  pointt  and  imparted  a  deep  and  extensive  interest  to  the  journal  of 
the  monarch's  life.  Even,  however,  without  these  incentives,  which 
are  peculiar  to  a  despotic  form  of  government,  the  people  of  Israel, 
from  the  early  unk>n  of  its  tribes  around  one  sanctuary,  and  under  one 
hw,  (for  the  custody  of  which  a  numerous  priesthood  was  appointed,) 
recorded  and  peserved  very  ancient  and  venerable  historical  traditions. 
The  difference  between  these  Oriental  nations  and  the  Greeks,  with 
respect  to  their  care  in  recording  their  history,  is  very  great.  The 
Greeks  evinced  a  careless  and  almost  infantine  indifference  about  the 
registering  of  passing  events,  almost  to  the  time  when  they  became  one 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  and  waged  mighty  wars  with  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  the  East  The  celebration  of  a  by-gone  age, 
which  imagination  had  decked  with  all  its  charms,  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  and  prevented  it  from  dwelling  on  more  recent 
events.  The  division  of  the  nation  into  numerous  small  states,  and  the 
republican  form  of  the  governments,  prevented  a  concentration  of  interest 
on  particular  events  and  persons ;  the  attention  to  domestic  affairs  was  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  circle,  the  objects  of  which  changed  with  every  ge- 
neratk>n.  No  action,  no  event,  before  the  great  conflict  between  Greece 
and  Persia,  could  be  compared  in  interest  with  those  great  exploits  of 
the  mythical  age,  in  which  heroes  from  all  parts  of  Greece  were  sup- 
posed to  have  borne  a  part ;  certainly  none  made  so  pleasing  an  im- 
pression upon  all  hearers.  The  Greeks  required  that  a  work  read  in 
public,  and  designed  for  general  instruction  and  entertainment,  should 
impart  unmixed  pleasure  to  the  mind ;  but,  owing  to  the  dissensions 
between  the  Greek  repubHcs,  their  historical  traditions  could  not  but 
ofllend  some,  if  they  flattered  others.     In  short,  it  was  not  till  a  late  pe- 

*  Berosus  of  ChaUieea  wrote  under  Antiochus  Theos  (262  b.o.)  a  work  called 
Babylonica  or  Chaldaica. 
f  b«^«X4m)  iifUfm',  iioa  wUch  Ctesiaa  derived  informaticn,  JHod,  II.  32. 

8   2 
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nod  that  the  Greeks  outgrew  their  poetical  mylholo^,  and  considered 
contemporary  events  as  worthy  of  being  thought  of  and  written  about. 
From  this  cause,  the  history  of  many  transactions  prior  to  the  Persian 
war  has  perished;  but,  without  its  influence,  Ghreek  literature  ooukl 
never  have  become  what  it  was.  Greek  poetry,  by  its  purely  fictitious 
character,  and  ito  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  particular  truth,  ac- 
quired that  general  probability,  on  account  of  which  Aristotle  considers 
poetry  as  more  philosophical  than  history*.  Greek  art,  likewise,  from 
the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it  descended  from  the  ideal  repre« 
sentation  of  gods  and  heroes  to  the  portraits  of  real  men,  acquired  a 
nobleness  and  beauty  of  form  which  it  could  never  have  otherwise 
attained.  And,  in  fine,  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
would  not  have  taken  its  liberal  and  elevated  turn,  if  it  had  not  rested 
on  a  poetical  basis. 

§  2.  Writing  was  probably  known  in  Greece  some  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus  t,  the  earliest  Greek  historian;  but  it 
had  not  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  any  detailed  iiis- 
torical  record.  The  lists  of  the  Olynnpic  victors,  and  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta  and  the  prytanes  of  Corinth,  which  the  Alexandrian  critics  con- 
sidered sufficiently  authentic  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  early 
Greek  chronology ;  andent  treaties  and  other  contracts,  which  it  was 
important  to  perpetuate  in  precise  terms ;  determinations  of  boundaries, 
and  other  records  of  a  like  description,  formed  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
documentary  history.  Yet  this  was  still  very  remote  from  a  detailed 
dironicle  of  contemporary  events.  And  even  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages,  some  writers  of  historical  narratives  in 
prose  began  to  appear  among  the  lonians  and  the  other  Greeks,  they 
did  not  select  domestic  and  recent  events.  Instead  of  this,  they  began 
with  accounts  of  distant  times  and  countries,  and  gradually  narrowed 
their  view  to  a  history  of  the  Greeks  of  recent  times.  So  entirely  did 
the  ancient  Greeks  believe  that  the  daily  discussion  of  common  life 
and  oral  tradition  were  sufficient  records  of  the  events  of  their  own 
time  and  country. 

The  lonians,  who  throughout  this  period  were  the  daring  innovators 
and  indefatigable  discoverers  in  the  field  of  intellect,  took  the  lead  in 
history.  They  were  also  the  first,  who,  satiated  with  the  childish  amuse- 
ment of  mythology,  began  to  turn  their  keen  and  restless  eyes  on  all 
sides,  and  to  seek  new  matter  for  thought  and  composition.  The 
lonians  had  a  peculiar  delight  in  varied  and  continuous  narration. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  first  Ionian  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
historian,  was  a  Milesian.  Miletus,  the  birth-place  of  the  earliest  phi- 
losophers ;  flourishing  by  its  industry  and  commerce  ;  the  centre  of  the 
political  movements  produced  by  the  spirit  of  Ionian  independence ;  and 
the  spot  in  which  the  native  dialect  was  first  formed  into  written  Greek 
•  Arirtot.  Fo9t  9.  t  See  above,  ch.  4.  §  5. 
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prose ;  was  evidently  fitted  to  be  the  cradle  of  historical  composition  in 
Greece.  If  the  Milesians  had  not,  together  with  their  neighbours  of 
Asia  Minor,  led  a  life  of  too  luxurious  enjoyment ;  if  they  had  known 
how  to  retain  the  severe  manners  and  manly  character  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  the  midst  of  the  refinements  and  excitements  of  later  times ; 
it  is  probable  that  Miletus,  and  not  Athens,  would  have  been  the 
teacher  of  the  world. 

§  3.  Cadmus  of  Miletus  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  historian,  and, 
together  with  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  as  the  earliest  writer  of  prose.  His 
date  cannot  be  placed  much  before  the  60th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  540  * ;  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation  of  Miletus  (KfiVic  MiX^rov),  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  Ionia.  The  subject  of  this  history  lay  in  the 
dim  period,  from  which  only  a  few  oral  traditions  of  an  historical  kind, 
but  intimately  connected  with  mythical  notions,  had  been  preserved. 
The  genuine  work  of  Cadmus  seems  to  have  been  early  lost;  the  book 
which  bore  his  name  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  (that  is,  the  Augustan 
age)  was  considered  a  forgery  f. 

The  next  historian,  in  order  of  time,  to  Cadmus,  was  Acusilaus 
OF  Argos.  Although  by  descent  a  Dorian,  he  wrote  his  history  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  because  the  lonians  were  the  founders  of  the  his- 
twical  style:  a  practice  universally  followed  in  Greek- literature.  Acu- 
silaus confined  his  attention  to  the  mythical  period.  His  object  was 
to  collect  into  a  short  and  connected  narrative  all  the  events  from  the 
finrmation  of  chaos  to  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  translated  Hesiod  into  prose  X :  an  expression  which  serves  to 
characterise  his  work.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  related  many 
kgends  differently  from  Hesiod,  and  in  the  tone  of  the  Orphic  theo- 
logers  of  his  own  time  §.  He  seems  to  have  written  nothing  which  can 
prc^rly  be  called  history. 

§  4.  HECATiEus  or  Miletus,  the  Ionian,  was  of  a  very  different 
character  of  mind.  With  regard  to  his  date,  we  know  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  consideration  at  the  time  when  the  lonians  wished  to 
attempt  a  revolt  against  the  Persians  under  Darius  (Olymp.  69.  2.  b.o. 
503).  At  that  time  he  came  forward  in  the  council  of  Aristagoras^ 
and  dissuaded  the  undertaking,  enumerating  the  nations  which  were 
subject  to  the  Persian  king,  and  all  his  warlike  forces.  But  if  they 
determined  to  revolt,  he  advised  them  to  endeavour,  above  all  things, 
to  maintain  the  sea  by  a  large  fleet,  ami  for  this  purpose  to  take  the 

•  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  Vol.  II.  p.  368,  sqq. 

t  Concerning  Xanthus  and  all  the  following  historians,  lee  the  paper  "  On  certain 
early  Greek  historians  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,"  in  the  Museum 
Criticum,  Vol.  I.  p.  80.  216 ;  Vol.  II.  p.  90. 

t  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629  A. 

i  Ch.  xvi.  §  4>  note.  For  the  fragments  of  Acusilaus  see  Sturx's  edition  of  Ph»> 
wcydes 
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treuuras  from  the  temple  of  Bnnchidae*.  lUs  advice  proves  Hecatciu 
to  have  been  a  pnident  and  sagacious  man,  who  understood  the  true 
sitnation  <^  things.  Hccatsos  did  not  share  the  prevalent  interest  about 
the  primitive  history  of  his  nation,  and  still  less  had  he  the  infantine 
and  nndoubting  faith  which  was  exhibited  by  the  Argive  Acusilaus.  He 
says,  in  an  *extant  fragment t — ^^  Thus  says  Ilecatseus  the  Milesian: 
these  things  I  write,  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be  true ;  for  the  stories  of 
^  Greeks  are  manifold  and  ludicrous,  as  it  appears  to  me.''  He  also 
shows  traces  of  that  perverse  system  of  interpretation  which  seeks  to 
transmute  the  marvels  of  fable  into  natural  events ;  as,  for  example, 
he  explained  Cerberus  as  a  serpent  which  inhabited  the  promontory  of 
Tenarum.  But  his  attention  was  peculiarly  directed  to  passing  events 
and  the  nature  of  the  countries  and  kingdoms  with  which  Greece  began 
to  entertain  intimate  relations.  He  had  travelled  much,  like  Herodotus, 
and  had  in  particular  collected  much  information  about  Egypt  Hero- 
dotus oflen  corrects  his  statements ;  but  by  so  doing  he  recognises 
Hecatsus  as  the  most  important  of  his  predecessors.  Hecatieus  per- 
petuated the  results  of  his  geographical  and  ethnographical  researches 
in  a  work  entitled  ♦*  Travels  round  the  Earth"  (IIcp/o^oc  r»7c),  by  which 
a  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  of  southern 
Asia  as  ^r  as  India  was  understood.  The  author  began  with  Greece, 
proceeding  in  a  book,  entitled  **  Europe  "  to  the  west,  and  in  another, 
entitled  ''Asia,"  to  the  east|.  Hecatieus  also  improved  and  com- 
pleted the  map  of  the  earth  sketched  by  Anax!mander§;  it  must  have 
been  this  map  which  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  brought  to  Sparta  before 
the  Ionian  revolt,  and  upon  which  he  showed  the  king  of  Sparta  the 
oouutries,  rivers,  and  principal  cities  of  the  East.  Besides  this  work, 
another  is  ascribed  to  Hecatseus,  which  is  sometimes  called  "  His- 
tories," sometimes  **  Genealogies;"  and  of  which  four  books  are  cited. 
Into  this  work,  Hecatsus  admitted  many  of  the  genealogical  legends 
of  the  Greeks ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  old  fables,  he 
laid  great  stress  upon  genealogies  ascending  to  (he  mythological  pe- 
riod ;  thus  he  made  a  pedigree  for  himself,  in  which  his  sixteenth  an- 
eastor  was  a  god  H.  Genealogies  would  afford  opportunities  for  intro- 
dacing  accounts  of  different  periods ;  and  Hecatieus  certainly  narrated 

*  Herod,  v.  36^  who  calls  him  *E»«r«r««  i  Xtynrtiu  The  timet  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  Heeataut  are  fized  with  lete  certainty  at  Olymp.  57.  and  Olynp.  75.  4. 

t  See  Demetr.  de  Elocut.  §  12.  Hiitoricorum  Qricc  Antiq.  Fragmenta,  colL  F. 
Creuier,  p.  15. 

I  Three  hundred  and  thirbr-one  firagmenf t  of  this  work  are  collected  in  Hecatsi 
Mileeii  fragpmenta  ed.  R.  H.  Klausen.  Berolini,  1830.  It  appean  in  some  eases  to 
have  received  additions  since  its  first  publication,  as  was  commonly  the  case  with 
manuals  of  this  kind.  Thus  Hecatieus  Fr.  27.  mentions  Capua,  which  name,  ac- 
cording  to  Lify,  was  given  to  Vultnmum  in  A.U.G.  315  (b.c.  447), 

}  This  is  certain  firom  Agathemeras  J.  I, 

II  Herod.  11.143. 
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iMiij  hiatorieal  events  in  thifl  work^  although  he  did  not  write  a  con- 
nected history  of  the  period  comprised  in  iL  HecatsBus  wrote  In  the 
pure  Ionic  dialect ;  his  style  had  great  simplicity,  and  was  sometimes 
RBtmated,  from  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions  t> 

{  5.  Phbrbcydes  also  wrote  on  genealogies  and  mythical  history, 
buididnot  extend  his  labours  to  geography  and  ethnography.  He 
was  bom  at  Leros,  a  small  island  near  Miletus,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Athena;  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Lerian,  sometimes  an  Athe- 
nian. He  flourished  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  His  writings 
comprehended  a  great  portion  of  the  mythical  traditions ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, he  gave  a  copious  account,  in  a  separate  work,  of  the  ancient 
times  of  Athens.  He  was  much  consulted  by  the  later  mythographers, 
and  hia  numerous  fragments  must  still  serve  as  the  basis  of  many 
mythokigical  inquiries  t*  By  following  a  genealogical  line  he  was  led 
from  Philsus,  the  son  of  Ajax,  down  to  Miltiades,  the  founder  of  the 
aovereignty  in  the  Chersonesus ;  he  thus  found  an  opportunity  of  de- 
eeribing  the  campaign  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians;  concerning 
which  we  have  a  valuable  fragment  of  his  history. 

§  6.  Charon,  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  a  Milesian  colony,  also  belongs 
to  this  generation  §,  although  he  mentioned  some  events  which  fell  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  Olymp.  78.  4.  b.c.  465  ||.  Cha- 
ron continued  the  researches  of  Hecatseus  into  eastern  ethnography. 
He  wrote  (ns  was  the  custom  of  these  ancient  historians)  separate 
works  upon  Persia,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  &c.  He  also  subjoined  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  time,  and  he  preceded  Herodotus  in  narrating  the 
events  of  the  Persian  war,  although  Herodotus  nowhere  mentions 
bim.  From  the  fragments  of  his  writings  which  remain,  it  is  manifest 
that  his  relation  to  Herodotus  was  that  of  a  dry  chronicler  to  a  histo- 
rian, under  whose  hands  everything  acquires  life  and  character^. 
Charon  wrote  besides  a  chronicle  **  of  his  own  country,  as  several  of  the 
early  historians  did,  who  were  thence  caHed  horotfrapher»»     Probably 

•  As  that  in  Herod.  YI.  137. 

t  As  in  the  iragmont  from  Longiuus  de  Sublim.  27.  Greuzer.  Hiit.  Ant.  fr. 
p.  54. 

I  Stars  Pherecydis  fragmenta,  ed.  altera.  Lips.  1824.  Whether  the  ten  books 
cHed  by  the  aneients  were  published  by  Pherecydes  hiniiielf  in  this  order,  or  whether 
thi^  were  not  separate  short  treatises  of  Pherecydes  which  had  been  collected  by 
later  editors  and  arranged  as  parts  of  one  work,  seems  donbtfitl  and  difficult  of  in- 
vestigation. 

5  Dionysius  Halic.  de  Thucyd.  jud.  5.  p.  818.  Reiske  places  Charon  with  Acu- 
silaos,  Hecat<eus,  and  others,  among  the  early ;  Hellaniciis,  Xanthus,  and  others, 
among  the  more  recent  predecessors  of  Thucydides. 

U  Plutarch.  Themist,  27, 

51  Charon's  fragments  are  collected  in  Creuzer,  ibid.  p.  89,  sq. 

♦♦  *Q^ei,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  aii»a/(r<)  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  $^»h 
termini,  ttmitea.    See  Schweighaeuser  ad  Athen.  XL  p.  475  B.   XIL  520  D, 
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most  of  the  sncient  historiaos,  whose  nsnics  are  eoamerated  bj  Diodj^ 
sins  of  Halicarnassiis,  belonged  to  this  class  *. 

f  7.  Hellaniccs  or  Mttilexe  was  almost  a  cootemporary  of  He- 
rodotus ;  we  know  that  at  the  be^nning  of  the  P^loponnesian  war  he 
was  65  years  oldf,  and  still  continued  to  write.  The  character  of 
Hellanicus  as  a  mythographer  and  historian  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  early  chroniclers,  such  as  Acusilaos  and  Pherecydes ; 
he  has  far  more  the  character  of  a  learned  compiler,  whose  object  is, 
not  merely  to  note  down  events,  bat  to  arrange  hit  materials  and  to 
correct  the  errors  of  others.  Besides  a  number  of  writings  apon  parti- 
cular legends  and  local  fables,  he  composed  a  work  entitled  *'the 
Priestesses  of  Here  of  Argos;"  in  which  the  women  who  had  filled 
tin's  priesthood  were  enumerated  up  to  a  very  remote  period  (on  no 
better  authority  than  of  certain  obscure  traditions),  and  various  striking 
events  of  the  heroic  time  were  arranged  in  chronological  order,  accord- 
ing to  this  series.  Hellanicus  could  hardly  have  been  the  first  who 
ventured  to  make  a  list  of  this  kind,  and  to  dress  it  up  with  chrono- 
logical dates.  Before  his  time  the  priests  and  temple-attendants  at 
Arg^  had  perhaps  employed  their  idle  hours  in  compiling  a  series  of 
the  priestesses  of  Here,  and  in  explaining  it  by  monuments  supposed 
to  be  of  great  antiquity  {.  The  Carneonica  of  Hellanicus  would  be  of 
more  importance  for  our  immediate  purpose,  as  it  contained  a  list  of 
the  victors  in  the  musical  and  poetical  contests  of  the  Carnea  at  Sparta 
(from  Olymp.  26.  b.  c.  676)  §,  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  first  at- 
tempts at  literary  history.  The  writings  of  Hellanicus  contained  a 
vast  ma.^s  of  matter ;  since,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  accounts  of  Phoenicia,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  also  a  description 
of  a  journey  to  the  renowned  oracle  of  Zeus-Ammon  in  the  desert  of 
Libya  (the  genuineness  of  which  last  work  was  however  doubted). 
He  also  descended  to  the  history  of  his  own  time,  and  described  some 
of  the  events  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  but  briefly, 
and  without  chronological  accuracy,  according  to  the  reproach  of  Thu- 
cydides. 

§  8.  Among  the  contemporaries  of  Hellanicus  was  (according  to  the 
statement  of  Dionysius)  Xanthus,  the  son  of  Candaules  of  Sardis,  a 
Lydian,  but  one  who  had  received  a  Greek  education.     His  work 

*  Eiigeon  of  Samos  (above  Ch.  XI.  $  16),  Deiocbuf  of  Proconnetui,  Endemiitof 
Parot,  Dtf modes  of  Fhigalia,  Ameletagoras  of  Chalcedon  (or  Athent). 

t  The  learned  Pamphila  ia  GelUua  N.  A.  XV.  23. 

X  Instancet  of  aimilar  catalogues  of  priests  (in  the  concoction  of  which  some 
pious  fraud  must  have  been  employed)  ore  the  genealogy  of  the  Butads^  which  was 
painted  up  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  (Pausan.  I.  2G.  6.  Plutarch  X.  Oral  7.), 
and  which  doubtless  ascended  to  the  ancient  hero  Botes;  and  the  line  of  the  priests 
of  Pos«idun  at  Halicarnassus,  which  begins  with  a  son  of  Poseidon  himtelf»  in 
Bocckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  No.  2655 

$  See  Ch  XII.  $  2. 
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vpon  Lydia»  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  bears,  in  the  few  fragments 
which  remain,  the  stamp  of  high  excellence.  Some  valuable  remarks 
upon  the  nature  of  the  earth's  surface  in  Asia  Minor,  which  pointed 
partly  to  volcanic  agency,  and  partly  to  the  extension  of  the  sea ;  and 
precise  accounts  of  the  distinctions  between  the  Lydian  races,  are  cited 
from  it  by  Strabo  and  Dionysius  *.  The  passagres  quoted  by  these 
writers  bear  unquestionable  marks  of  genuineness;  in  later  times, 
however,  some  spurious  works  were  attributed  to  Xanthus.  In  parti- 
cular, a  work  upon  magic,  which  passed  current  under  his  name,  and 
which  treated  of  the  religion  and  worship  of  Zoroaster,  was  indubi- 
tably a  recent  forgery. 

A  still  greater  uncertainty  prevails  with  respect  to  the  writings  of 
DiONTsius  OF  Miletus,  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  writer  of  this  name 
was  confounded  by  the  Greek  critics  themselves  with  a  much  later 
writer  on  mythology.  It  is  certain  that  the  Dionysius,  whom  Diodorus 
follows  in  his  account  of  the  Greek  heroic  age,  belongs  to  the  times  of 
learning  and  historical  systems ;  he  turns  the  whole  heroic  mythology 
into  an  historical  romance,  in  which  great  princes,  captains,  sag^s,  and 
benefactors  of  mankind  take  the  places  of  the  ancient  heroes  t.  Of  (he 
works  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Dionysius,  viz.  the  Per- 
sian histories  and  the  events  afler  Darius  (probably  a  continuation  of 
the  former),  nothing  precise  is  known. 

§  9.  To  the  Greek  historians  before  Herodotus  modern  scholars  have 
given  the  common  name  of  logographern,  which  is  applied  by  Thucydides 
to  his  predecessors.  Tliis  term,  however,  had  not  so  limited  a  meaning 
among  the  ancients ;  as  logot  signified  any  discourse  in  prose.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Athenians  gave  the  same  name  to  writers  of  speeches,  t.e.  per- 
sons who  composed  speeches  for  others,  to  be  used  in  courts  of  justice. 
It  b  however  convenient  to  comprehend  these  ancient  Greek  chro- 
niclers under  a  common  name,  since  they  had  in  many  respects  a 
common  character.  All  were  alike  animated  by  a  desire  of  recording, 
for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  their  contemporaries,  the  ac- 
counts which  they  had  heard  or  colleeted.  But  they  did  this,  without 
attempting,  by  ingenuity  of  arrangement  or  beauty  of  style,  to  produce 
such  an  impression  as  had  been  made  by  works  of  poetry.  The  first 
Greek  to  whom  it  occurred  that  fiction  was  not  necessary  for  this  pur* 
pose,  and  that  a  narrative  of  true  facts  might  be  made  intensely  inte- 
resting, was  Herodotus,  the  Homer  of  history. 

*  The  fragmeots  in  Creuier  ubi  lup.  p.  135,  sq. 

t  Whether  this  Dionysius  is  the  Dionysius  of  Samos  cited  by  Athensui,  who 
wrote  concerning  the  cydus^  or  Dionysius  Scytobnchion  of  If  ytilene,  has  not  been 
completely  determined. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

{  1.  ETenU  of  the  Ufa  of  Herodotoi.  }  2.  UU  traveli.  }  3.  Gradual  formation  of 
bis  work.  }  4.  Its  plan.  }  5.  Its  leading  ideas.  §  6.  Defects  and  excellencies 
of  his  historical  researches.  §  7.  Style  of  his  narrative ;  character  of  his  lan- 
guage. 

f  1.  Hbrodotus,  the  sou  of  Lyses,  was,  according  to  a  statement  of 
good  authority *,  born  in  Olymp.  74.  1.  B.C.  484,  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  Persian  wars.  His  family  was  one  of  tiie 
most  distinguished  in  the  Doric  colony  of  Halicarnassus,  and  thus  be- 
came involved  in  the  civil  commotions  of  the  city.  Halicaruassus  was 
at  that  time  governed  by  the  family  of  Artemisia,  the  princess  who 
fought  so  bravely  for  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  that  Xerxes 
declared  that  she  was  the  only  man  among  many  women.  Lygdamii;, 
the  son  of  Pisindelis,  and  grandson  of  Artemisia,  was  hostile  to  the 
family  of  Herodotus.  He  killed  Panyasis,  who  was  probably  the  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  Herodotus,  and  who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  as  one 
of  the  restorers  of  epic  poetry ;  and  he  obliged  Herodotus  himself  to 
take  refuge  abroad.  His  flight  must  have  taken  place  about  the  82nd 
Olympiad,  B.C.  452. 

Herodotus  repaired  to  Samos,  the  Ionic  island,  where  probably  some 
of  his  kinsmen  resided  t*  Sumos  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  second 
home  of  Herodotus  ;  in  many  passages  of  his  work  he  shows  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  this  island  and  its  inhabitants,  and  he  seems  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  incidentally  mentioning  the  part  played  by  it  in  events  of 
importance.  It  must  have  been  in  Samos  that  Herodotus  imbibed  the 
Ionic  spirit  which  pervades  his  history.  Herodotus  likewise  under- 
took from  Samoa  the  liberation  of  his  native  city  from  the  yoke  of  Lyg- 
damis;  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt ;  but  the  contest  between  the 
nobles  and  the  commons  having  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
well-intentioned  plans,  he  once  more  forsook  his. native  city. 

Herodotus  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Thurii,  the  great 
Grecian  settlement  in  Italy,  to  which  ao  many  distinguished  men  had 
■intrusted  their  fortunes.  It  does  not  however  follow  from  this  account 
that  Herodotus  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Thurii ;  the  numbers  of 
the  original  colonists  doubtless  received  subsequent  additions.  It  is 
certain  that  Herodotus  did  not  go  to  Thurii  till  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  since  at  the  beginning  of  it  he  must  have  beeu 
at  Athens,  He  describes  a  sacred  offering,  which  was  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  by  its  position  with  regard  to  the  Propylaea  t ;  now  the  Pro- 
pylsa  were  not  finished  (ill  the  year  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war 
began.     Herodotus  likewise  evidently  appears  to  adopt  those  views  of 

*  Of  Pamphila  in  Gellius  N.  AXV.  23 

f  Panyasis  too  is  called  a  Samian,  I  Herod.  V.  77, 
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Ibe  hilmtioiiA  between  the  Greek  Btates,  which  were  diffused  in  Athens 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  party  of  Pericles ;  and  he  states  his  opinion 
that  Athens  did  not  deserve,  after  her  great  exploits  in  the  Persian 
Wtft  to  be  so  envied  and  blamed  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  ;  which  was 
the  case  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  *. 

Herodotus  settled  quietly  in  Thuril,  and  devoted  the  leisure  of  his 
latter  years  entirely  to  his  work.  Hence  he  is  frequently  called  by  the 
aocientft  a  Thurian*  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  his  history. 

§  2.  In  this  short  review  of  the  life  of  Herodotus  we  have  taken  no 
notice  of  his  travels,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  his  literary 
labours.  Herodotus  did  not  visit  different  countries  from  the  accidents 
of  commercial  business  or  political  missions;  his  travels  were  under* 
taken  from  the  pure  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  for  that  age  they  were 
?ery  extensive  and  important.  Herodotus  visited  Eg^ypt  as  high  up  as 
Ek^hantine,  Libya,  at  least  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Cyrene,  Phceni- 
pia,  Babylon,  and  probably  also  Persia ;  the  Greek  states  on  the  Cim- 
Bierian  Bosporus,  the  contiguous  country  of  the  Scythians,  as  well  as 
Polcbia;  besides  which,  he  had  resided  in  several  states  of  Greece  and 
liower  Italy,  and  had  visited  many  of  the  temples,  even  the  remote  one 
of  Dodona.  The  circumstance  of  his  being,  in  his  capacity  of  Halt- 
carnasgian^  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Persia,  must  have  assisted  him 
materially  in  these  travels ;  an  Athenian,  or  a  Greek  of  any  of  the 
states  which  were  in  open  revolt  against  Persia,  would  have  been 
treated  as  an  enemy,  and  sold  as  a  slave.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  travels  of  Herodotus,  at  least  those  to  Egypt  and  Asia,  were 
performed  from  Halicarnassus  in  his  youth. 

Herodotus,  of  course,  made  these  inquiries  with  the  view  of  impart- 
ing their  results  to  his  countrymen.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
had  at  that  time  formed  the  plan  of  connecting  his  information  con- 
cerning Asia  and  Greece  with  the  history  of  the  Persian  war,  and 
of  uniting  the  whole  into  one  great  work.  When  we  consider  that 
an  intricate  and  extensive  plan  of  this  sort  had  hitherto  been  un- 
know  in  the  historical  writings  of  the  Greeks,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  at  an  advanced  stage  of  his 
inquiries,  and  that  in  his  earlier  years  he  had  not  raised  his  mind 
above  the  conception  of  such  works  as  those  of  Hecataeus,  Charon,  and 
others  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Even  at  a  later  period 
pf  bis  life,  when  he  was  composing  his  great  work,  lie  contemplated 
writing  a  separate  book  upon  Assyria  {'Atrovpioi  \6yoi) ;  and  it  seems 
that  this  book  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Aristotle  ♦.  In  fact, 
Herodotus  might  also  have  made  separate  books  out  of  the  accounts  of 

*  Compare  Herod.  VII.  130.  with  Thuc.  II.  8. 

f  Aristotle,  Hist.  An.  VIII.  18.  mentiont  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh  in 
Herodotus  (for,  although  the  manuscripts  generally  read  Hemod,  Herodotus  is  evi- 
dently the  more  suitable  name) ;  that  is,  undoubtedly,  the  siege  which  Herodotus  I 
106.  promises  to  describe  in  his  separate  work  on  Assyria  (comp.  1. 184). 
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Egypt,  Persia,  and  Scythia  given  in  his  history ;  and  he  would,  no 
douht,  have  done  so,  if  he  had  been  content  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
Che  logographers  who  preceded  him. 

§  3.  It  is  stated  that  Herodotus  recited  his  history  at  different  festi- 
vals. This  statement  is,  in  itself,  perfectly  credible,  as  the  Greeks  of 
this  time,  when  they  had  finished  a  composition  with  care,  and  had 
given  it  an  attractive  form,  reckoned  more  upon  oral  delivery  than  upon 
solitary  reading.  Thucydides,  blaming  the  historians  who  preceded 
him,  describes  them  as  courting  the  transient  applause  of  an  audi« 
cnce  ♦.  The  ancient  chronologists  have  also  preserved  the  exact  date 
of  a  recitation,  which  took  place  at  the  great  Panathensea  at  Athens, 
in  Olymp.  83.  3.  b.  c.  446  (when  Herodotus  was  38  years  old).  The 
collections  of  Athenian  decrees  contained  a  decree  proposed  by  Anytus 
(i/'/;0t(r/ia  'Avurov),  from  which  it  appeared  that  Herodotus  received  a 
reward  of  ten  talents  from  the  public  treasury  f .  There  is  less  autho- 
rity for  the  story  of  a  recitation  at  Olympia ;  and  least  authority  of  all 
for  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  Thucydides  was  present  at  it  as  a 
boy,  and  that  he  shed  tears,  drawn  forth  by  his  own  intense  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  his  deep  interest  in  the  narrative.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  many  intrinsic  improbabilities  of  this  story,  so  many  anecdotes  were 
invented  by  the  ancients  in  order  to  bring  eminent  men  of  the  same 
pursuits  into  connexion  with  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  faith  to  it,  without  the  testimony  of  more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

The  public  readings  of  Herodotus  (such  as  that  at  the  Panathenaic 
festival)  must  have  been  confined  to  detached  portions  of  his  subject, 
which  he  aAerwards  introduced  into  his  work ;  for  example,  the  history 
and  description  of  Egypt,  or  the  accounts  concerning  Persia.  His 
great  historical  work  could  not  have  been  composed  till  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Indeed,  his  history,  and  particularly  the  four 
last  books,  are  so  full  of  references  and  allusions  to  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  first  period  of  the  war^,  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
diligently  occupied  with  the  composition  or  final  revision  of  it  at  this 
time.  It  is  however  very  questionable  whether  Herodotus  lived  into 
the  second  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  §.  At  all  events,  he  must 
have  been  occupied  with  his  work  till  his  death,  for  it  seems  to  be  in 

*  Thucyd.  I.  21. 

t  Plutarch  de  Malign.  Herod.  26. 

{  As  the  expulsion  of  the  ^g;inetan8,  the  inrprise  of  Platcsa,  the  Archidamian 
war,  and  other  events.  The  passages  of  Herodotus  which  could  not  have  been 
written  before  this  time  are,  III.  160.  VI.  91.  98.  VII.  137.  233.  IX.  73. 

&  The  passage  in  IX.  73.  which  states  that  the  Lacedamonians,  in  their  devas- 
tations of  Attica,  always  spnred  Decelea  and  kept  at  a  distance  firom  it  (AunXtnf 
&Tixt^fit)f  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  siese  of  Decelea  by  Agis  in  Olymp.  91.  3. 
B.  c.  413.  The  passages  VI.  98.  and  VII.  ifO.  also  contain  marks  of  having  been 
written  before  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  I.  130.  appears  to  refer 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  Medes  in  Olymp.  93.  1.  u.  c.  408.  (Xen.  »U.  I.  2.  19.): 
on  this  supposition,  however^t  is  strange  that  Herodotns  should  have  Oklled  Dariiis 
Nothus  by  the  simple  name  Darius  without  any  distinctive  adjunet. 
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Rn  uiifiniahed  state.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  Herodotus  should 
have  carried  down  (he  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  to  the  taking 
of  SestQS,  without  mentioning  any  subsequent  event  of  it*.  Besides,  in 
one  place  he  promises  to  give  the  particulars  of  an  occurrence  iu  a 
fatore  part  of  his  work  f ;  a  promise  which  is  nowhere  fulfilled. 

§  4.  The  plan  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  formed  upon  a  notion 
which,  though  it  cannot  in  strictness  be  called  true,  was  very  cur* 
rent  in  his  time,  and  had  even  been  deve]oi)ed,  after  their  fashion,  by 
the  learned  of  Persia  and  Phoenkia,  who  were  not  unacquainted  with 
Greek  mythology.  The  notion  is  that  of  an  ancient  enmity  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  nations  of  Asia.  The  learned  of  the  East  consi- 
dered the  rapes  of  lo,  Medea,  and  Helen,  and  the  wars  which  grew 
out  of  those  events,  as  single  acts  of  this  great  conflict ;  and  their  main 
object  was  to  determine  which  of  the  two  parties  had  first  used  violence 
against  the  other.  Herodotus,  however,  soon  drops  these  stories  of 
old  times,  and  turns  to  a  prince  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  the  ag- 
gressor in  his  war  against  the  Greeks.  This  is  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia. 
He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  enterprises  of  Croe- 
sus and  the  other  events  of  his  life ;  into  which  are  interwoven  as  epi- 
sodes, not  only  the  early  history  of  the  (.ydian  kings  and  of  their 
conflicts  with  the  Greeks,  but  also  some  important  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  states,  particularly  Athens  and  Sparta.  In  this 
manner  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  first  subjugation  of  the  Greeks 
by  an  Asiatic  power,  at  the  same  time  points  out  the  origin  and  pro- 
grress  of  those  states  by  which  the  Greeks  were  one  day  to  be  liberated. 
Meanwhile,  the  attack  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  brings  the  Persian  power  on 
the  stage  in  the  place  of  the  Lydian ;  and  the  narrative  proceeds  to 
explain  the  rise  of  the  Persian  from  the  Median  kingdom,  and  to  de- 
scribe its  increase  by  the  subjugation  of  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Babylonians.  Whenever  the  Persians  come  in  contact  with  other 
nations,  an  account,  more  or  less  detailed,  is  given  of  their  history  and 
peculiar  usap^.  Herodotus  evidently,  as  indeed  he  himself  confesses  |, 
strives  to  enlarge  his  plan  by  episodes ;  it  is  manifestly  his  object  to 
combine  with  the  history  of  the  conflict  between  the  East  and  West  u 
vivid  picture  of  the  contending  nations.  Thus  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Cambyses  (Book  II.)  he  annexes  a  description  of  the  country,  the 
people,  and  their  history ;  the  copiousness  of  which  was  caused  by  his 
fondness  for  Egypt,  on  account  x>f  its  early  civilization,  and  the  sta- 

*  It  may,  however,  be  urged  af^ainst  this  view,  that  the  secession  of  the  Spartans 
and  their  allies,  the  formation  of  the  alliance  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  war  from  defensive  to  offensive,  made  the  taking 
of  Sestos  a  distinctly  marked  epoch.    See  Thucyd.  I.  89. 

t  Herod.  VII.  213. 

I  Herod.  IV.  30.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  Libyans  in  the  4th  book,  onl^  becauat 
he  thinks  th..t  the  expedition  of  the  Satrap  Aryandes  against  Barca  was  in  fact  di* 
itded  agaioit  all  the  nattoni  oC  Libya.    See  IV.  167, 
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bility  of  its  peculiar  institutions  and  usages.  The  history  of  Cambyses, 
of  the  false  Smerdis,  and  of  Darius,  is  continued  in  the  same  detailed 
manner  (Book  III.) ;  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  power  of  Samos» 
under  Polycrates,  and  of  his  tragical  end ;  by  which  the  Persian  power 
began  to  extend  to  the  islands  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  institu<« 
tions  established  by  Darius  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  afford  an  op- 
portunity of  surveying  the  whole  kingdom  of  Persia,  with  all  its  pro- 
vinces, and  their  large  revenues.  With  the  expedition  of  Darius 
against  the  Scythians  (which  Herodotus  evidently  considers  as  a  reta- 
liation for  the  former  incursions  of  the  Scythians  into  Asia)  the  Per* 
sian  power  begins  to  spread  over  Europe  (Book  IV.).  Herodotus 
then  gives  a  full  account  of  the  north  of  Europe,  of  which  his  know- 
ledge was  manifestly  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Hecatseus ;  and 
he  next  relates  the  great  expedition  of  the  Persian  army,  which, 
although  it  did  not  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  Scythians,  first  opened 
a  passage  into  Europe  to  the  Persians.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  now 
stretches  on  one  side  to  Scythia,  on  the  other  over  Egypt  to  Cyrenaica. 
A  Persian  army  is  called  in  by  Queen  Pheretime  against  the  Bar* 
caeans ;  which  gives  Herodotus  an  opportunity  of  relating  the  history 
of  Cyrene,  and  describing  the  Libyan  nations,  as  an  interesting  compa- 
nion to  his  description  of  the  nations  of  northern  Europe.  While 
(Book  V.)  a  part  of  the  Persian  army,  which  had  remained  behind 
after  the  Scythian  expedition,  reduces  a  portion  of  the  Thracians  and 
the  little  kingdom  of  Macedonia  under  the  power  of  the  great  king, 
the  great  Ionian  revolt  arises  from  causes  connected  with  the  Scythian 
expedition,  which  brings  still  closer  the  decisive  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  seeks  aid  in 
Sparta  and  Athens  for  the  lonians;  whereupon  the  historian  takes  oc- 
casion to  continue  the  history  of  these  and  other  Greek  states,  from  the 
point  where  he  had  letl  it  (Book  I.)  ;  and  in  particular  to  describe  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  Athenians,  aHer  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Pisistratids.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  young  republic  of  Athens 
is  also  shown  in  the  interest  taken  by  it  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  which  was 
begun  in  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  manner,  and,  having  been  carried  on 
without  sufficient  vigour,  terminated  in  a  complete  defeat  (Book  VI.). 
Herodotus  next  pursues  the  constantly  increasing  causes  of  enmity 
between  Greece  and  Persia ;  among  which  is  the  flight  of  the  Spartan 
king  Demaratus  to  Darius.  To  this  event  he  annexes  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  relations  and  enmities  of  the  Greek  states,  in  the  period 
just  preceding  the  first  Persian  war.  The  expedition  against  Eretria 
and  Athens  was  the  first  blow  struck  by  Persia  at  the  mother  country 
of  Greece,  and  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  the  first  glorious  signal  that 
this  Asiatic  power,  hitherto  unchecked  in  its  encroachments,  was  there 
at  length  to  find  a  limit.  From  this  point  the  narrative  runs  in  a  re- 
gular channel,  and  pursues  to  the  end  the  luitunil  course  of  •vents  ;  the 
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prefmrations  for  war,  the  movements  of  the  army,  and  the  canipai^ 
against  Greece  itself  (Book  VII.)*  Even  here,  however,  the  narrative 
moves  at  a  slow  pace ;  and  thus  keeps  the  expectation  upon  the  stretch. 
The  march  and  mustering  of  the  Persian  army  give  full  time  and 
opportunity  for  forming  a  distinct  and  complete  notion  of  its  enormoas 
force ;  and  the  negociations  of  the  Greek  states  afford  an  equally  clear 
conception  of  their  jealousies  and  dissensions ;  facts  which  make  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  contest  appear  the  more  astonishing.  After  the 
preliminary  and  undecisive  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium 
(Book  VIII.),  comes  the  decisive  battle  of  Salamis,  which  is  described 
with  the  gpreatest  vividness  and  animation.  This  is  followed  (in  Book 
IX.)  by  the  battle  of  Platesa,  drawn  wiih  the  same  distinctness,  parti* 
eularly  as  regards  all  its  antecedents  and  circumstances ;  together  with 
the  contemporaneous  battle  of  Mycale  and  the  other  measures  of  the 
Greeks  for  turning  their  victory  to  account.  Although  the  work  seems 
unftnished,  it  concludes  with  a  sentiment  which  cannot  have  been 
placed  casually  at  the  end ;  viz.  that  (as  the  great  Cyrus  was  supposed 
to  have  said)  '*  It  is  not  always  the  richest  and  most  fertile  country 
which  produces  the  most  valiant  men." 

§  5.  In  this  manner  Herodotus  gives  a  certain  unity  to  his  history ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  his  subject,  which  comprehends 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world  at  that  time  known,  the  narrative  is 
constantly  advancing.  The  history  of  Herodotus  has  an  epic  character, 
not  only  from  the  equable  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  narrative,  but 
also  from  certain  pervading  ideas,  which  give  an  uniform  tone  to  the 
whole.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  idea  of  a  fixed  destiny,  of  a  wise 
arrangement  of  the  world,  which  has  prescribed  to  every  being  his 
path ;  and  which  allots  ruin  and  destruction,  not  only  to  crime  and  vio- 
lence, but  to  excessive  power  and  riches,  and  the  overweening  pride 
which  is  their  companion.  In  this  consists  the  envy  of  the  gods  (ffSSyoc 
Tuv  deiSv),  so  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  by  the  other  Greeks 
usually  called  the  divine  Nemesis.  He  constantly  adverts,  in  his  nar- 
rative, to  the  influence  of  this  divine  power,  the  Dtemonion,  us  he  also 
calls  it.  Thus  he  shows  how  the  deity  visits  the  sins  of  the  ancestors 
upon  their  descendants ;  how  the  human  mind  is  blinded  by  arrogance 
and  recklessness ;  how  man  rushes,  as  it  were,  wilfully  upon  his  own 
destruction  ;  and  how  oracles,  which  ought  to  be  warning  voices  against 
violence  and  insolence,  mislead  from  their  ambiguity,  when  interpreted 
by  blind  passion.  Besides  the  historical  narrative  itself,  the  scattered 
speeches  serve  rather  to  enforce  certain  general  ideas,  particularly  con- 
cerning the  envy  of  the  gods  and  the  danger  of  pride,  than  to  charac- 
terise the  dispositions,  views,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  persons  re- 
presented as  speaking.  In  fact,  these  speeches  are  rather  the  lyric 
than  the  dramatic  part  of  the  history  of  Herodotus ;  and  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  difierent  parts  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  they  correspond,  not  to  the 
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dialogue,  but  to  the  choral  songs.  Herodotus  lastly  shows  h»  awe  of 
the  divine  Nemesis  by  his  moderation  and  the  firmness  with  which  he 
keeps  down  the  ebuUiiions  of  national  pride.  For,  if  the  eastern 
princes  by  tlleir  own  rashness  bring  destruction  upon  themselves,  and 
the  Greeks  remain  the  victors,  yet  he  describes  the  East,  with  its  early 
civilization,  us  highly  worthy  of  respect  and  admiration ;  he  even  pomts 
out  traits  of  greatness  of  character  in  the  hostile  kings  of  Persia ; 
shows  his  countrymen  how  they  often  owed  their  successes  to  divine 
providence  and  external  advantages,  rather  than  to  their  own  valour 
and  ability ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is  anything  but  a  panegyrist  of  the 
expk)iu  of  the  Greeks.  So  little  indeed  has  he  this  character,  that 
when  the  rhetorical  historians  of  later  times  had  introduced  a  more  pre- 
tending account  of  these  events,  the  simple,  faithful,  and  impartial 
Herodotus  was  reproached  with  being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  calumny, 
and  with  seeking  to  detract  from  the  heroic  acts  of  his  countrymen  \ 

§  6.  Since  Herodotus  saw  the  working  of  a  divine  agency  in  all  hu- 
man events,  and  considered  the  exhibition  of  it  as  the  main  object  of 
his  history,  his  aim  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  a  historian  who 
regards  the  events  of  life  merely  with  reference  to  man.  Herodotus 
is,  in  truth,  a  theologian  and  a  poet  as  well  as  an  historian.  The  in- 
dividual parts  of  his  work  are  treated  entirely  in  this  spirit.  His  aim 
is  not  merely  to  give  the  results  of  common  experience  in  human  life. 
His  mind  is  turned  to  the  extraordinary  and  the  marvellous.  In  this 
respect  his  work  bears  an  uniform  colour.  The  great  events  which  he 
relates— the  gigantic  enterprises  of  princes,  the  unexpected  turns  of 
fortune,  and  other  marvellous  occurrences — harmonise  with  the  accounts 
of  the  astonishing  buildings  and  other  works  of  the  East,  of  the  multi- 
farious and  often  singular  manners  of  the  different  nations,  the  sur- 
prising phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  rare  productions  and  animals  of 
the  remote  regions  of  the  world.  Herodotus  presented  a  picture  of 
strange  and  astonishing  things  to  his  mobile  and  curious  countrymen. 
It  were  vain  to  deny  that  Herodotus,  when  he  does  not  describe  things 
which  he  had  himself  observed,  was  often  deceived  by  the  misrepresent- 
ations of  priests,  interpreters,  and  guides;  and,  above  all,  by  that 
propensity  to  boasting  and  that  love  of  the  marvellous  which  are  so 
common  in  the  East  f.  Yet,  without  his  singlehearted  simplicity,  his 
disposition  to  listen  to  every  remarkable  account,  and  his  admiration 
(undisturbed  by  the  national  prejudices  of  a  Greek)  for  the  wonders  of 
the  Eastern  world,  Herodotus  would  never  have  imparted  to  us  many 
valuable  accounts,  in  which  recent  inquirers  have  discovered  substantial 
truth,  though  mixed  with  fable.     How  of\en  have  modern  travellers, 

*  Plutarch'i  Treatise  wtfi  rnt  'H(«}«rM>  Mtunhsag,  concermng  the  malignity  of 
Herodotat. 

t  Ariitotle,  in  hit  Treatise  oo  the  Generation  of  Animals,  HI,  5,  calls  him 
% W«r  i  tf»4aJyt^  **  Heiodoias  the  ftoryteller." 
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nataralists,  snd  geographers,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  truth  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  observations  and  information  >vhich  are  contained  in 
the  seemingly  marvellous  narratives  of  Herodotus !  It  is  fortunate 
that  be  was  guided  by  the  maxim  which  he  mentions  in  his  account  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Necho.  Having  ex- 
pressed his  disbelief  of  the  statement  that  the  sailors  had  the  sun  on 
their  right  hand,  he  adds  :  *'  J  must  say  what  has  been  told  to  me ;  but 
I  need  not  therefore  believe  all,  and  this  remark  applies  to  my  whole 
work." 

Herodotus  must  have  completely  familiarised  himself  with  Ihe  man- 
ners and  modes  of  thought  of  the  Oriental  nations.  The  character  of 
bis  mind  and  his  style  of  composition  also  resemble  the  Oriental  type 
more  than  those  of  any  other  Greek ;  and  accordingly  his  thoughts  and 
expressions  often  remind  us  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  he  has  sometimes  attributed  to  the  eastern 
princes  ideas  which  were  essentially  Greek ;  as,  for  example,  when 
he  makes  the  seven  grandees  of  the  Persians  deliberate  upon  the  re- 
spective advantages  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  ♦.  But, 
on  the  whole,  Herodotus  seizes  the  character  of  an  Oriental  monarch, 
like  Xerxes,  with  striking  truth  ;  and  transports  us  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  satellites  of  a  Persian  despot  It  would  be  more  just  to  reproach 
Herodotus  with  a  want  of  that  political  discernment,  in  judging  the 
afllairs  of  the  Greek  states,  which  had  already  been  awakened  among 
the  Athenian  statesmen  of  his  time.  Moreover,  in  the  events  arising 
from  the  situation  and  interests  of  states,  he  lays  too  much  stress  on 
the  feelings  and  passions  of  particular  individuals;  and  ascribes  to 
Greek  statesmen  (as,  for  instance,  the  two  Cleisthcnes  ot  Sicyon  and 
Athens,  in  reference  to  their  measures  for  the  division  of  the  people 
into  new  tribes)  motives  entirely  different  from  those  by  which  they 
appear,  on  a  consideration  of  the  case,  to  have  been  really  actuated. 
He  likewise  relates  mere  anecdotes  and  tales,  by  which  the  vulgar  ex- 
plained (and  still  continue  to  explain)  political  affairs ;  where  politi- 
cians, such  as  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  exhibit  the  true  character  of 
the  transaction. 

§  7.  But  no  dissertation  upon  the  historical  researches  or  the  style 
of  Herodotus  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  impression  made  by  reading 
his  work.  To  those  who  have  read  it,  all  description  is  superfluous. 
It  is  like  hearing  a  person  speak  who  has  seen  and  lived  through  an 
infinite  variety  of  the  most  remarkable  things;  and  whose  greatest  de- 
light consists  in  recalling  the  images  of  the  past,  and  perpetuating  the 
remembrance  of  them.     He  had  eager  and  unwearied  listeners,  who 

*  Herod.  HI.  80.  He  afterwards  (VI.  43)  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of 
having  represented  a  Persian  as  praising  democracy,  of  vrhich  the  Persians  knew 
nothing.  This  passage  proves  that  a  part  at  least  of  Book  III.  had  been  published 
before  the  entire  work  wait  completed. 
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were  not  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  end ;  and  he  could  therefore  eom« 
plete  every  separate  portion  of  the  history,  as  if  it  were  an  inde- 
pendent narrative.  He  knew  that  he  had  in  store  other  more  attractive 
and  striking  events ;  yet  he  did  not  hurry  his  course*  as  he  dwelt  with 
equal  pleasure  on  everything  that  he  had  seen  or  heard.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  stream  of  his  Ionic  language  flows  on  with  a  charming  facility. 
The  character  of  his  style  (as  is  natural  in  mere  narration)  is  to  con- 
nect the  different  sentences  loosely  together,  with  many  phrases  for  the 
purpose  pf  introducing,  recapitulating,  or  repeating  a  subject.  These 
phrases  are  characteristic  of  oral  discourse,  which  requires  such  contriv- 
ances, in  order  to  prevent  the  speaker,  or  the  hearer,  from  losing  the 
thread  of  the  story.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  language  of 
Herodotus  closely  approximates  to  oral  narration  j  of  all  varieties  of 
prose,  it  is  the  furthest  removed  from  a  written  style.  Long  sentences, 
formed  of  several  clauses,  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  speeches, 
where  reasons  and  objections  are  compared,  conditions  are  stated,  and 
their  consequences  developed.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  where 
the  logical  connexion  of  different  propositions  is  to  be  expressed.  Hero* 
dolus  mostly  shows  a  want  of  skill,  and  produces  no  distinct  conception 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  members  of  the  argument.  But, 
with  all  these  defects,  his  style  must  be  considered  as  the  perfection  of 
the  unperiodic  style  (the  Xi^i^  eipofuvn),  the  only  style  employed  by 
his  predecessors,  the  logographers  *.  To  these  is  to  be  added  the  tone 
of  the  Ionic  dialect, — which  Herodotus,  although  by  birth  a  Dorian, 
adopted  from  (he  historians  who  preceded  himf, — with  its  uncontracted 
terminations,  its  accumulated  vowels,  and  its  soft  forms.  These  various 
elements  conspire  to  render  the  work  of  Herodotus  a  production  as 
harmonious  and  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  any  human  work  can  be. 

*  Demetrius  de  Elocutione,  }  12.  . 

t  N<fvertheleii8,  according  to  Hertnogenes,  p.  513,  the  Ionic  dialect  of  Hecatvug 
is  alone  quite  pure ;  and  the  dialect  of  Herodotus  ia  mixed  with  other  ezpwisioiM. 
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SECOND  PERIOD  OP  GREEK  LITERATURE. 
CHAPTER  XX. 

I  K  Xmrlj  fbrmttioii  of  a  national  literature  in  Greece*  i  2.  Athens  subiequently 
takes  the  lead  in  literature  and  art  Her  fitness  for  this  purpose.  }  3.  Concur- 
rence of  the  political  circumstances  of  Athens  to  the  same  end.  Solon.  The 
Pisistratidt.  J  4.  Great  increase  in  the  power  of  Athens  after  the  Persian  war. 
f  5.  Administration  and  policy  of  Pericles,  particularly  with  respect  to  art  and 
liteiatnre.  (  6.  Seeds  of  degeneracy  in  the  Athenian  Commonwealth  at  its  rooet 
flomishing  period.  (  7.  Causes  and  modes  of  the  degeneracy.  §  8.  Literature 
and  art  were  not  affected  by  the  causes  of  moral  degeneracy. 

§  1.  Greek  litei^tare,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  followed  i(s  pro- 
gress, was  a  common  property  of  the  different  races  of  the  nation  ;  each 
race  cahivating  that  species  of  composition  which  was  best  suited  to  its 
dispositions  and  capacities,  and  impressing  on  it  a  corresponding  cha- 
racter. In  this  manner  the  town  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  the  iEolians  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  the  colonies  in  Magna  Grscia  and  Sicily,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country,  created  new  forms  of  poetry  and 
eloquence.  The  various  sorts  of  excellence  thus  produced,  did  not, 
after  the  age  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  remain  the  exclusive  property  of . 
the  race  among  which  they  originated ;  as  popular  poems  composed  in 
a  peculiar  dialect  are  known  only  to  the  tribe  by  whom  the  dialect  is 
spoken.  Among  the  Greeks  a  national  litercUvre  was  early  formed ; 
every  literary  work  in  the  Greek  language,  in  whatever  dialect  it  might 
be  composed,  was  enjoyed  by  the  whole  Greek  nation.  The  songs  of 
the  Lesbian  Sappho  aroused  the  feelings  of  Solon  in  his  old  age,  not- 
withstanding their  foreign  ^olian  dialect*;  and  the  researches  of  the 
philosophers  of  Elea  in  (Enotria  influenced  the  thoughts  of  Anaxagoras 
when  living  at  Miletus  and  Athens| :  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  fame  of  remarkable  writers  soon  spread  through  Greece  at  that 
time.  Even  in  an  earlier  age,  the  poets  and  sages  used  to  visit  certain 
cities,  which  were  considered  almost  as  theatres,  where  they  could  bring 
their  powers  and  acquirements  into  public  notice.  Among  these, 
Sparta  stood  the  highest,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war ;  for  the 
Lacedsemontans^  though  they  produced  little  themselves,  were  con- 
sidered as  sagacious  and  sound  judges  of  art  and  philosophy  J.  Accord- 
ingly, the  principal  poets,  musicians,  and  philosophers  of  those  times 
are  related  to  have  passed  a  part  of  their  lives  at  Sparta  §. 

§  2.  But  the  literature  of  Greece  necessarily  assumed  a  different 

*  Ch.  13.  J  10.  t  Ch.  17.  J  8. 

X   Alistoi.  Polit.  VIII.    5.  »!  A«««9i;     ,     ,     ,     sit  fMntintfru  SfMfi   iwxtrai   x^svm 
l^iSt,  in  ^*^h  ra  ;c{»i«"r«  %ai  t«  fin  ;^f  i}0-r«  rm  f^tXSv, 

§  For  example,  Archilochus,  Terpander,  Thaletas,  Theognis;  Pherecydes,  AnaxU 
mander. 
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form,  when  Athens,  raised  as  well  by  her  paliiical  power  mud  other 
external  circumstances  as  by  the  mental  qualities  of  her  dtixeos, 
acquired  the  rank  o^wl  capital  of  Greece,  with  respect  to  literature  aud 
art.  Not  only  was  her  copious  native  literature  received  with  admi- 
ration by  all  the  Greeks,  but  her  judgment  and  tasle  were  predominant 
in  all  thin^  relating  to  language  and  the  arts,  and  decided  what 
should  be  generally  recognised  as  the  classical  literature  of  Greece,  long 
before  the  Aleiandriue  critics  had  prepared  their  canons.  There  is  no 
more  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  intellect  than  the 
time  when  Athens  obtained  ih\s  pre-eminence  over  her  sister  states. 

The  character  of  the  Athenians  peculiarly  fitted  them  to  take  this 
lead.  Tiie  Athenians  were  lonians ;  and,  when  their  brethren  sepa- 
rated irom  them  in  order  to  fo:ind  the  twelve  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  foundations  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Ionic  civiliza- 
tion had  already  been  laid.  The  dialect  of  the  lonians  was  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  Dorians  and  .Eolians  by  dear  and  broad 
marks :  the  worslitp  of  the  gods,  which  had  a  peculiarly  joyful  and 
serene  cast  among  the  lonians,  had  been  moulde<l  iuto  fiied  national 
festivals*  :  and  some  steps  towards  the  development  of  republican  feel- 
ing had  already  been  taken,  before  this  separation  occurred.  The 
boundless  resources  aud  mobility  of  the  Ionian  spirit  are  shown  by 
the  a.stonishing  productions  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  aud  the  islands  in 
the  two  centuries  previous  to  the  Persian  war;  viz.,  the  iambic  and 
elegiac  poetry,  and  the  germs  of  philosophic  inquiry  and  historical 
composition ;  not  to  mention  the  epic  poetry,  which  belongs  to  an 
earlier  and  different  period.  The  literary  works  produced  during  that 
time  by  the  loni-jns  uho  remained  behind  in  Attica,  seem  poor  and 
meagre,  as  compared  with  the  luxuriant  outburst  of  literature  in 
Asia  Minor:  nor  did  it  appear,  till  a  later  period,  that  the  progress  of 
the  Athenian  intellect  was  the  more  sound  and  lasting.  The  advance 
of  the  literature  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor  (which  reminds  us  of 
the  premature  growth  of  a  plant  taken  from  a  cold  climate  and 
barren  soil,  and  carried  to  a  warmer  and  more  fertile  region),  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Atheniuiis,  corresponds  with  the  natural  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries.  Ionia  had,  according  to  Herodotus,  the 
softest  aud  mildest  climate  in  Greece ;  and,  although  he  does 
not  assign  it  the  first  rank  in  fertility,  yet  the  valleys  of  this  region 
(especiuUy  that  of  the  Maeander)  were  of  remarkable  productiveness. 
Attica,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rocky,  and  its  soil  was  shallowf; 
though  not  barren,  it  required  more  skill  and  care  in  cultivation  than 
most  other  parts  of  Greece:  hence,  according  to  the  sagacious  remark 

[ence  the  Thar^elia  and  Pyanepsia  of  Apollo,  the  Autliesteria  and  Lenea  of 
*^  the  Apatuna  and  hleusinia,  and  many  other  fcbtivalb  and  rvligiuus  rite)^ 
—  tithe  loniaut  and  Athenians. 


^^^«i^|^ence  the  17 
^r  ^imontitl 
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of  Thucydides,  the  warlike  races  turned  by  preference  to  the  fertile 
plaimofArgos,  Thebes,  and  Thessaly.  and  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  more  secure  and  peaceable  development  of  social  life  and  industry 
in  Attica.  Yet  Attica  was  not  deficient  in  natural  beauties.  It  had 
(as  Sophocles  says  in  the  splendid  chorus  in  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus) 
••  {^reen  valleys,  in  which  the  clear-voiced  nightingale  poured  forth  her 
sweet  laments,  under  the  shade  of  the  dark  ivy,  and  the  sacred  foliage 
(rf*  Bacchus,  covering  abundant  fruit,  impenetrable  to  the  sun,  and  un- 
shaken by  the  blasts  of  all  storms*."  Above  all,  the  clear  air,  refreshed 
and  purified  by  constant  breezes,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  the  climate  of  Attica,  and  is  described  by  Euripides  as  lending 
a  charm  to  the  productions  of  the  Athenian  intellect.  '*  Descendants 
of  Erechtheus  (the  poet  says  to  the  A(henians)t,  happy  from  ancient 
times,  favourite  children  of  the  blessed  gods,  you  pluck  from  your  sacred 
unconquered  country  renowned  wisdom,  as  a  fruit  of  the  soil,  and  con- 
stantly walk,  with  graceful  step,  through  the  glittering  air  of  your 
heaven,  where  the  nine  sacred  Muses  of  Pieria  are  said  to  have  once 
brought  up  the  fair-haired  Harmony  as  their  common  child.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  goddess  Cypris  draws  water  from  the  beautifully  flowing 
Cephisus,  and  breathes  over  the  laud  mild  and  refreshing  airs ;  and 
that,  twining  her  hair  with  fragrant  roses,  she  sends  the  gods  of  love 
as  companions  of  wisdom,  and  supporters  of  virtue." 

f  3.  The  political  circumstances  of  Attica  contributed,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  to  produce  the  same  effects  as  its  physical  condition. 
When  the  lonians  settled  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  they  soon  dis- 
covered their  superiority  in  energy  and  military  skill  to  the  native 
Lydian,  Carian,  and  other  tribes.  Having  obtained  possession  of  the 
entire  coast,  they  entered  into  a  friendly  relation  with  these  tribes, 
which,  owing  to  the  early  connexion  of  Lydia  with  Babylonia  and 
Nineveh,  brought  them  many  luxuries  nud  pleasures  from  the  interior 
of  Asia.  The  result  was,  that  when  the  Lydian  monarchy  was  strength- 
ened under  the  Mermnadae,  and  began  to  aim  at  foreign  conquest,  the 
lonians  were  so  enfeebled  and  corrupted,  and  were  so  deficient  in  po- 
litical unity,  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom ; 
and  passed,  together  with  the  other  subjects  of  Crotsus,  under  the 
power  of  the  Persians.  The  Ionic  inhabitants  of  Attica,  on  the  other 
hand,  encompassed,  and  often  pressed  by  the  manly  tribes  of  Greece, 
the  ^olians,  Boeotians,  and  Dorians,  were  forced  to  keep  the  sword 
constantly  in  their  hands,  and  were  placed  in  circumstances  which  re- 
quired much  courage  and  energy,  in  addition  to  the  openness  and 
excitability  of  the  Ionic  character.  Athens,  indeed,  did  not  immedi- 
ately attain  to  the  proud  security  which  the  Spartans  derived  from 
their  possession  of  half  Peloponnesus,  and  their  undisputed  mastery 

♦  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  V.  670.  t  Kurip.  Med.  v.  824- 
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of  the  pnctiee  of  w.  Heaee  t^  Athmi—t  were  meed  to  ht 
coMUocIf  OB  die  look-oot,  mod  to  leck  for  opportooitieft  of  ^^^«^iay 
tJbdr  coTpifc*  At  the  mme  tioir,  while  the  Aihrebos  fioaght  to  im- 
pnyve  their  politieil  eooftitatioo,  thev  suore  to  iocreaK  the  liberty  of 
the  pe^!e ;  and  m  mao  like  Solon  coold  oot  have  cxiieB  in  an  Ionian 
fttace  of  Am  Minor,  to  become  the  peaceful  regniator  of  the  stale  «ith 
the  approbation  of  the  eomnranity.  Soioo  was  able  to  Rooodle  the 
hereditary  rigbts  f4  the  aristocracy  with  the  claims  cf  the  commooalty 
grown  up  to  manhot^-l :  and  to  combioe  moral  strictnev  and  order 
with  freedom  of  action.  Few  rtatcsmen  shine  in  so  brig;ht  a  light  as 
Siilon ;  his  fanmanity  and  warm  sympathies  wiin  ail  classes  ot~  his 
ooontrym€n  appear  from  the  fragments  of  his  elegies  and  iambics 
which  have  been  already  cited^. 

After  SofOn  comes  the  dominion  of  the  Pisistratids,  which  lasted, 
with  some  interruptions,  for  fifty  years  (from  560  to  510  bx«).  This 
gOTcrnment  was  administered  with  ability  and  public  spirit,  so  far  as 
was  consilient  with  the  interests  of  the  ruling  house.  Pisistratus  was 
a  politic  and  circumspect  prince :  be  extended  his  possessions  beyond 
Attica,  and  established  his  power  in  the  district  of  the  gold  mines  on 
the  Strymonf ,  to  which  the  Athenians  subsequently  attached  so  much 
importance.  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  lie  did  much  to  promote 
sg^ciilture  and  industry,  and  he  is  said  to  have  particularly  encouraged 
the  planting  of  olives,  which  suited  the  soil  and  climate  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner.  The  Pisistraiids  also,  like  other  tyrants,  showed  a 
foiuliiefts  for  vast  works  of  art;  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
built  by  them,  always  remained,  though  only  half  finished,  the  largest 
buiUling  in  Athens.  In  like  manner,  tyrants  were  fond  of  surrounding 
themselves  with  all  the  splendour  which  poetry  and  oUier  musical  arts 
could  give  to  their  hou^e :  and  the  Pisistratids  certainly  had  the  merit 
of  difl*using  the  taste  for  poetry  among  the  Athenians,  and  of  uatu- 
ralif^ing  among  them  the  best  literary  productions  which  Greece  then 
possessed.  'I  be  Pisistratids  were  unquestionably  the  first  to  introduce 
the  recital  of  the  entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  the  PauatheneaJ ;  and 
the  gentle  and  refined  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  was  the 
means  of  bringing  to  Athens  the  most  distinguished  lyric  poets  of  the 
lime,  ah  Anacreon|,  8imonides||,  and  Lasus^.  Some  of  the  collectors 
and  authors  of  the  mystical  poetry  ateo  found  a  welcome  reception  at  the 
court  of  the  PiMistratids,  as  Onomacritus;  whom  they  took  with  them, 
at  their  cxpiilHion  from  Athens,  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Persia^. 
Rut,  notwithstanding  their  patronage  of  literature  and  art,  Herodotus 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  stating  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  their 
dynasty,  that  Athens  shot  up  with  the  vigour  which  can  only  be  de- 

•  (rh.  10.  f  11, 12.  ch.  11.  i  12.  t  Herod.  I.  64.  t  Ch.  5.  ^  14. 

i  Ch  13.  ^  11.  II  Ch.T4.  }  10.  f  Ch.  14.  }  14. 
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^rifcd  from  the  conseiousneis  of  every  citizen  that  he  has  a  share  in  the 
eommon  weal*.  This  statement  of  Herodotus  refers,  indeed,  princi- 
pally to  the  warlike  enterprises  of  Athens,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  her 
intellectual  productions.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  fact  that  Athena 
produced  her  most  excellent  works  in  literature  and  art  in  the  midst  of 
UiB  ipreatest  political  convulsions,  and  of  her  utmost  efforts  for  self- 
preservation  or  conquest.  The  k>ng  dominion  of  the  Pisistratids,  not- 
withstanding the  concourse  of  foreign  poets,  produced  nothing  more 
important  than  the  first  rudiments  of  the  tragic  drama ;  for  the  origin 
of  comedy  at  the  country  festivals  of  Bacchus  falls  in  the  time  6e/bre 
Pisistratus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thirty  years  between  the  expul- 
sion of  Hippias  and  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.  c.  510  to  480)  was  a 
period  marked  by  great  events  both  in  politics  and  lilerature.  During 
this  period,  Athens  contended  with  energy  and  success  against  her 
neighbours  in  Boeotia  and  Eubcea,  and  soon  dared  to  interfere  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  lonians  in  Asia,  and  to  support  them  in  their  revolt  against 
Persia;  afler  which,  she  received  and  warded  off  the  first  powerful 
attack  of  the  Persians  upon  Greece.  During  the  same  period  at 
Athens,  the  pathetic  tragedies  of  Phrynichus,  and  the  lofty  tragedies  of 
.Sschylns,  appeared  on  the  stage ;  political  eloquence  was  awakened 
in  Themistocles ;  historical  researches  were  commenced  by  Pherecydes ; 
and  everything  seemed  to  give  a  promise  of  the  greatness  to  which 
Athens  afterwards  attained.  Even  sculpture  at  Athens  did  not  flourish 
under  the  encouragement  which  it  doubtless  received  from  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  Pisistratids,  but  first  arose  under  the  influence  of 
political  freedom.  While,  from  b.c.  540,  considerable  masters  and 
whole  families  and  schools  of  brass- founders,  workers  in  gold  and  ivory, 
&c.,  existed  in  Argos,  Lacedaemon,  Sicyon,  atid  elsewhere,  the  Athens 
of  the  Pisistratids  could  not  boast  of  a  single  sculptor  ;  nor  is  it  till  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  that  Antenor,  Critias,  and  Hegias  are 
mentioned  as  eminent  masters  in  brass-founding.  But  the  work  for 
which  both  Antenor  and  Hegias  were  chiefly  celebrated  was  the  brazen 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  tyrannicides  and  liberators 
of  Athens  from  the  yoke  of  the  Pisistratids,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Athenian  peoplet. 

§  4.  The  great  peril  of  the  Persian  war  thus  came  upon  a  race  of 
high  spirited  and  enterprising  men,  and  exercised  upon  it  the  hardening 
and  elevating  influence,  by  which  great  dangers,  successfully  overcome, 
become  the  highest  benefit  to  a  state.  Such  a  period  withdraws  the 
mind  firom  petty,  selfish  cares,  and  fixes  it  on  great  and  public  objects. 
At  the  moment  when  half  Greece  had  quailed  before  the  Persian  army, 
the  Athenians,  with  a  fearless  spirit  of  independence,  abandon  their 

•  Herod.  V.  78.  t  Ch.  13.  §17. 
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country  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  :  embarking  in  their  ships,  they 
decide  the  sea-fights  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and  again  they  are  in  the 
land-war  the  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Spartans.  The  wise  modera- 
tion with  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  geneial  good,  they  submitted  to  the 
supreme  command  of  Sparta,  combined  with  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit,  which  Sparta  did  not  possess,  is  soon  rewarded  to  an  extent 
which  must  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Athenian 
statesmen.  The  attachment  of  the  lonians  to  their  metropolis,  Athens, 
which  had  been  awakened  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  soon 
led  to  a  closer  connexion  between  nearly  all  the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic 
coast  and  this  state.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sparta  withdrew,  with  the 
other  Greeks  of  the  mother  country,  from  any  further  concern  in  the 
contest ;  and  an  Athenian  alliance  was  formed  for  the  termination  of 
the  national  war,  which  was  changed,  by  gradual  yet  rapid  transitions, 
into  a  dominion  of  Athens  over  her  allies;  so  that  she  became  the 
sovereign  of  a  large  and  flourishing  empire,  comprehending  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  iEgean,  and  a  part  of  the  Euxine  seas.  In 
this  manner,  Athens  gained  a  wide  basis  for  the  loAy  edifice  of  political 
glory  which  was  raised  by  her  statesmen. 

§  5.  The  completion  of  this  splendid  structure  was  due  to  Pericles, 
during  his  administration,  which  lasted  from  about  b.c.  464,  to  his 
death  (b.c.  429).  Pericles  changed  the  allies  of  Athens  into  her 
subjects,  by  declaring  the  common  treasure  to  be  the  treasure  of  the 
Athenian  state ;  and  he  resolutely  maintained  the  supremacy  of  Athens, 
by  punishing  with  severity  every  attempt  at  defection.  Through  his 
influence,  Athens  became  a  dominant  community,  whose  chief  btisiness 
it  was  to  administer  the  aflairs  of  an  extensive  empire,  flourishing  in 
agriculture,  mechanical  industry,  and  commerce.  Pericles,  however, 
did  not  make  the  acquisition  of  this  power  the  highest  object  of  his 
exertions,  nor  did  he  wish  the  Athenians  to  consider  it  as  their  greatest 
good.  His  aim  was  to  realise  in  Athens  the  idea  which  he  had  con- 
ceived of  human  greatness.  He  wished  that  great  and  noble  thoughts 
should  pervade  the  whole  mass  of  the  ruling  people ;  and  this  was  in 
fact  the  case,  so  long  as  his  influence  lasted,  to  a  greater  degree  thnn 
has  occurred  in  any  other  period  of  history.  Pericles  stood  among  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  without  any  public  office  which  gave  him  extensive 
legal  power* ;  and  yet  he  exercised  an  influence  over  the  multitude 
which    has  been  rarely  possessed    by   an     hereditary    ruler.      The 

•  Pericles  was  indeed  treasurer  of  the  administration  («  M  rnf  'himwi)  at  the 
hreakinfjT  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but,  although  Ihis  office  required  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  finances  of  Athens,  it  did  not  confer  any  If  gal  power.  It 
la  assumed  that  the  times  are  excepted,  in  which  Pericles  was  stmtegus,  particularly 
^^^||^  bi'ginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  strategus  had  a  very  ezteusive 
^iitive  power,  because  Athens,  being  in  a  state  of  siege,  was  treated  likie  a  for- 

■deamp. 
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Athenians  saw  in  him,  when  he  spoke  to  the  people  from  the  bema,  an 
Olympian  Zeus,  who  had  the  thunder  and  hghtning  in  his  power. 
It  was  not  the  volubility  of  his  eloquence,  but  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  majesty  of  his  whole  appearance,  which  gained 
him  this  appellation :  hence  a  comic  poet  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  the  only  one  of  the  orators  who  leA  his  sting  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers*. 

The  objects  to  which  Pericles  directed  the  people,  and  for  which  he 
accumulated  so  much  power  and  wealth  at  Athens,  may  be  best  seen  in 
the  still  extant  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which  originated 
under  his  administration.  The  defence  of  the  state  being  already  pro- 
vided for,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and 
Pericles  himself,  by  the  fortiticatious  of  the  city  and  harbour  and  the 
long  walls,  Pericles  induced  the  Athenian  people  to  expend  upon  the 
decoration  of  Athens,  by  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  a  larger 
part  of  its  ample  revenues  than  was  ever  applied  to  this  purpose  in  any 
other  state,  either  republican  or  monarchicalf.  'J'his  outlay  of  public 
money,  which  at  any  other  period  would  have  been  excessive,  was  then 
well-timed  ;  since  the  art  of  sculpture  had  just  reached  a  pitch  of  high 
excellence,  after  long  and  toilsome  efforts,  and  persons  endowed  with 
its  m^cal  powers,  such  as  Phidias,  were  in  close  intimacy  with 
Pericles.  Of  the  surpassing  skill  with  which  Pericles  collected  into  one 
focus  the  rays  of  artistical  genius  at  Athens,  no  stronger  proof  can  be 
afforded,  than  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  period,  through  the  patronage 
either  of  Macedonian  or  Roman  princes,  produced  works  of  equal  excel- 
lence. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  creations  of  the  age  of  Pericles 
are  the  only  works  of  art  which  completely  satisfy  the  most  refined  and 
cultivated  taste.  But  it  cannot  have  been  the  intention  of  Pericles,  or 
of  the  Athenians  who  shared  his  views,  to  limit  their  countrymen  to 
those  enjoyments  of  art  which  are  derived  from  the  eye.  It  is  known 
that  Pericles  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sophocles  ;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  Pericles  thoroughly  appreciated  such  works  as  the  An- 
tigone of  Sophocles ;  since  (as  we  shall  show  hereafler)  there  was  a 
close  analogy  between  the  political  principles  of  Pericles  and  the 
poetical  character  of  Sophocles.  Pericles,  however,  lived  on  a  still  more 
intimate  footing  with  Anaxagoras,  the  first  philosopher  who  proclaimed 

*  M^Mf  TATf  ffiri(Mf  T«  »irr(»f  lyftariXttT*  r»7e  itn^-tftivts,     Eupolis  in  the  Demi. 

f  The  annual  revenue  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pericles  is  estimated  at  1000 
talents  (rather  more  than  200,000/.)  ;  of  which  sum  600  talents  flowed  from  the  tri- 
butes of  the  allies.  If  we  reckon  that  the  Propylva  (with  the  buildings  belonging 
to  it)  cost  2012  talents,  the  expense  of  all  the  buildings  of  this  time, — the  Odeon, 
the  Parthenon,  the  Propyhea,  the  temple  at  Eletisis,  and  other  contemporary 
temples  in  the  country,  as  at  Rhamnus  and  Sunium,  together  with  the  sculpture  and 
colouring,  statues  of  gold  and  ivory,  as  the  Pallas  in  the  Parthenon,  carpets,  &c., — 
cannot  have  been  less  than  8000  talents.  And  yet  all  these  works  fell  in  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war. 
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in  Greece  the  doctrine  of  a  regulating  intelligence*.  The  house  of 
Pericles,  particularly  from  the  time  when  tiie  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished  Milesian  Aspasia  presided  over  it  with  a  greater  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse than  Athenian  usage  allowed  to  wives,  was  a  point  of  union 
for  ail  the  men  who  had  conceived  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Athens. 
The  sentiment  attributed  by  Thucydides  to  Pericles  in  the  celebrated 
funeral  oration,  that  "  Athens  is  the  school  of  Greece,"  is  doubtless,  if 
not  in  words,  at  least  in  substance,  the  genuine  expression  of  Periclest- 
§  6.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  this  brilliant  exhibition  of  human 
excellence  should  be  without  its  dark  side,  or  that  the  flourishing  state 
of  Athenian  civilization  should  be  exempt  from  the  elements  of  decay. 
The  political  position  of  Athens  soon  led  to  a  conflict  between  the  patri- 
otism and  moderation  of  her  citizens  and  their  interests  and  passions. 
From  the  earliest  times,  Athens  had  stood  in  an  unfriendly  relation  to 
the  rest  of  Greece.  Even  the  Jonians,  who  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor,  sur- 
rounded by  Dorians  and  iEoHans,  did  not,  until  their  revolt  from  Persia, 
receive  from  the  Athenians  the  sympathy  common  among  the  Greeks 
between  members  of  the  same  race.  Nor  did  the  other  states  of  the 
mother  country  ever  so  far  recognise  the  intellectual  supremacy  of 
Athens,  as  to  submit  to  her  in  political  alliances ;  and  therefore  Athens 
never  exercised  such  an  ascendency  over  the  independent  states  of 
Greece  as  was  at  various  times  conceded  to  Sparta.  At  the  very 
foundation  of  her  political  greatness,  Athens  could  not  avoid  struggling 
to  free  herself  from  the  superintendence  of  the  other  Greeks ;  and  since 
Attica  was  not  an  island, — which  would  have  best  suited  the  views  of 
the  Athenian  statesmen, — ^Athens  was,  by  means  of  immense  fortifica- 
tions, as  far  as  possible  isolated  from  the  land  and  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  the  dominant  military  powers.  The  eyes  of  her  statesmen 
were  exclusively  turned  towards  the  sea.  They  thought  that  the  national 
character  of  the  lonians  of  Attica,  the  situation  of  this  peninsula,  and 
its  internal  resources,  especially  its  silver  nlines,  fitted  Athens  for  mari- 
time sovereignty.  Moreover,  the  Persian  war  had  given  her  a  powerful 
impulse  in  this  direction  ;  and  by  her  large  navy  she  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  confederate  islanders  and  Asiatics,  who  wished  to  continue  the 
war  against  Persia  for  their  own  liberation  and  security.  These  confe- 
derates had  before  been  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Persia;  and  had 
long  been  more  accustomed  to  slavish  obedience  than  to  voluntary 
exertion.  It  was  their  refusals  and  delays,  which  first  induced  Athens 
to  draw  the  reins  tighter,  and  to  assume  a  supremacy  over  them.    The 

*  The  author  of  the  first  Alcibiadet  (amone  the  Platonic  dialogues),  p.  1 18>  unites 
the  vhilosophical  musicians,  Pythocleides  and  Damon,  with  Anaxag^ras,  as  friends 
of  Pericles.  Pericles  is  also  said  to  have  been  connected  with  Zeno  the  Eleatic  and 
Protagoras  the  sophist 

t  Thucyd.  II.  41.  (mA*v  ti  Kiyat  rtif  irtUmv  iriK0  wHt  'EXXdIUt  wmSh^rn  thmu 
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Afhenians  were  not  cruel  and  sanguinary  by  nature  ;  but  a  reckless 
seTerity,  when  there  was  a  question  of  maintaining  principles  which 
they  thought  necessary  to  their  existence,  was  implanted  deeply  in  their 
character ;  and  circumstances  too  often  impelled  them  to  employ  it 
against  their  allies.  The  Athenian  policy  of  compelliDg  so  many  cities 
to  contribute  their  wealth  in  order  to  make  Athens  the  focus  of  art  and 
cultivation,  was  indeed  accompanied  with  pride  and  selfish  patriotism. 
Yet  the  Athenians  did  not  reduce  millions  to  a  state  of  abject  servitude, 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a  few  thousand  persons. 
The  object  of  their  statesmen,  such  as  Pericles,  doubtless  was,  to  make 
Athens  the  pride  of  the  whole  confederacy ;  that  their  allies  should 
enjoy  in  common  with  them  the  productions  of  Athenian  art,  and 
especially  should  participate  in  the  great  festivals,  the  Panalhenaea  and 
Dionysia,on  the  embellishment  of  which  all  the  treasures  of  wealth  and 
art  were  lavished*. 

§  7.  Energy  in  action  and  cleverness  in  the  use  of  langua^ef  were  the 
qualities  which  most  distinguished  the  Athenians  in  comparison  with  the 
other  Greeks,  and  which  are  most  clearly  seen  in  their  political  conduct 
and  their  literature.  Both  qualities  are  very  liable  to  abuse.  The  energy 
in  action  degenerated  into  a  restless  love  of  adventure,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  power  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
after  the  conduct  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  directed  by  the  clear  and  com- 
posed views  of  Pericles.  The  consciousness  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
words,  which  the  Athenians  cultivated  more  than  the  other  Greeks,  in- 
duced them  to  subject  everything  to  discussion.  Hence  too  arose  a 
copiousness  of  speech,  very  striking  as  compared  with  the  brevity  of 
the  early  Greeks,  which  compressed  the  results  of  much  reflection  in  a 
few  words.  It  is  remarkable  that,  soon  after  the  Persian  war,  the  greut 
Cimon  was  distinguished  from  his  countrymen  by  avoiding  all  Attic 
eloquence  and  loquacity^.  Stesimbrotus,  of  Thasos,  a  contemporary, 
observed  of  him,  that  the  frank  and  noble  were  prominent  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  that  he  had  the  qualities  of  a  Peloponnesian  more  than  of 
an  Athenian§.  Yet  this  fluency  of  the  Athenians  was  long  restrained 
by  the  deeply-rooted  maxims  of  traditional  morality  ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  a  foreign  race  of  teachers, 

*  There  are  many  grounds  for  thinking  that  these  festivals  were  instituted  ex- 

{>res8ly  for  the  allies,  who  attended  them  in  large  numbers.  Prayers  were  also  pub- 
iely  offered  at  the  Panathenaea  for  the  Plateaus  (Herod,  vi.  iii.);  and  at  all  great 
public  festivals  for  the  Chians  (Theopomp.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  880),  who  were 
nearly  the  only  faithful  ally  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopouneitiau  war,  after  the 
defection  of  the  Mytilenaeans.  Moreover,  the  colonies  of  Athens  (i.e.  probably,  in 
l^eneral,  the  cities  of  the  confederacy)  offered  sacrifices  at  the  Panathenaea. 
r«  ^arrn^itf  fteii  r«  ^utiv,  I  ^tif^rne  and  ^rtt/uktfXtm, 

^  In  Plutarch,  Cimon,  c.  4,  indeed,  Stesimbrotus  is  not  unjustly  ceusured  for  his 
credulity  and  his  fondness  for  narrating  the  chronique  tcandeUfuse  of  those  times :  but 
statements,  such  as  that  in  the  text,  founded  upon  personal  ohservation  uf  the 
general  state  of  society,  are  always  very  yalaable. 
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were  not  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  end ;  and  he  could  therefore  com- 
plete every  separate  portion  of  the  history,  as  if  it  were  an  inde- 
pendent narrative.  He  knew  that  he  had  in  store  other  more  attractive 
and  striking  events;  yet  he  did  not  hurry  his  course,  as  he  dwelt  with 
equal  pleasure  on  everything  that  he  had  seen  or  heard.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  stream  of  his  Ionic  language  flows  on  with  a  charming  facility. 
The  character  of  his  style  (as  is  natural  in  mere  narration)  is  to  con- 
nect the  different  sentences  loosely  together,  with  many  phrases  for  the 
purpose  pf  introducing,  recapitulating,  or  repeating  a  subject.  These 
phrases  are  characteristic  of  oral  discourse,  which  requires  such  contriv- 
ances, in  order  to  prevent  the  speaker,  or  the  hearer,  from  losing  the 
thread  of  the  story.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  languuge  of 
Herodotus  closely  approximates  to  oral  narration;  of  all  varieties  of 
prose,  it  is  the  furthest  removed  from  a  written  style.  Long  sentences, 
formed  of  several  clauses,  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  speeches, 
where  reastms  and  objections  are  compared,  conditions  are  stated,  and 
their  consequences  developed.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  where 
the  logical  connexion  of  different  propositions  is  to  be  expressed,  Hero- 
dotus mostly  shows  a  want  of  skill,  and  produces  no  distinct  conception 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  members  of  the  argument.  But, 
with  all  these  defects,  his  style  must  be  considered  as  the  perfection  of 
the  unperiodic  style  (the  Xc£(c  eipofiiyii),  the  only  style  employed  by 
his  predecessors,  the  logographers  *.  To  these  is  to  be  added  the  tone 
of  the  Ionic  dialect, — which  Herodotus,  although  by  birth  a  Dorian, 
adopted  from  the  historians  who  preceded  him  ft — with  its  uncontracted 
terminations,  its  accumulated  vowels,  and  its  soft  forms.  These  various 
elements  conspire  to  render  the  work  of  Herodotus  a  production  as 
harmonious  and  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  any  human  work  can  be. 

•  Demetrius  de  Elocutione,  }  12.  . 

t  NeTerthelMs,  acconling  to  Hermogenes,  p.  513,  the  Ionic  dialect  of  Hccatvtis 
it  alone  quite  pure ;  and  the  dialect  of  Herodotus  ia  mixed  with  other  ezpnisaioiia. 
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SECOND  PERIOD  OP  GREEK  LITERATURE. 
CHAPTER  XX. 

I  L  Xarlj  ibnmtion  of  a  national  literature  in  Greece*  i  2.  Athens  lubtequently 
takes  the  lead  in  literature  and  art  Her  fitness  for  this  purpose.  §  3.  Concur- 
rence of  the  political  circumstances  of  Athens  to  the  same  end.  Solon.  The 
iPisistratidf.  }  4.  Great  increase  in  the  power  of  Athens  after  the  Persian  war. 
)  5.  Administration  and  policj  of  Pericles,  particularly  with  respect  to  art  and 
litcntore.  (  6.  Seeds  of  degeneracy  in  the  Athenian  Commonwealth  at  its  most 
flourishing  period.  §  7.  Causes  and  modes  of  the  degeneracy.  (  8.  Literature 
and  art  were  net  affected  by  the  causes  of  moral  degeneracy. 

$  I.  Greek  litehttare,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  followed  i<s  pro- 
gress, was  a  common  property  of  the  different  races  of  the  nation  ;  each 
race  caltivating  that  species  of  composition  which  was  best  suited  to  its 
dispositions  and  capacities,  and  impressing  on  it  a  corresponding  cha- 
racter. In  this  manner  the  (own  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  the  ^Eolians  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  the  colonies  in  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country,  created  new  forms  of  poetry  and 
eloquence.  The  various  sorts  of  excellence  thus  produced,  did  not, 
after  the  age  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  remain  the  exclusive  property  of. 
the  race  among  which  they  originated;  as  popular  poems  composed  in 
a  peculiar  dialect  are  known  only  to  the  tribe  by  whom  the  dialect  is 
spoken.  Among  the  Greeks  a  naiional  literature  was  early  formed ; 
every  literary  work  in  the  Greek  language,  in  whatever  dialect  it  might 
be  composed,  was  enjoyed  by  the  whole  Greek  nation.  The  songs  of 
the  Lesbian  Sappho  aroused  the  feelings  of  Solon  in  his  old  age,  not- 
withstanding their  foreign  ^olian  dialect* ;  and  the  researches  of  the 
philosophers  of  Elea  in  (Enotria  influenced  (he  thoughts  of  Anaxagoras 
when  living  at  Miletus  and  Athens|:  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  fame  of  remarkable  writers  soon  spread  through  Greece  at  that 
time.  Even  in  an  earlier  age,  the  poets  and  sages  used  to  visit  certain 
cities,  which  were  considered  almost  as  theatres,  where  they  could  bring 
their  powers  and  acquirements  into  public  notice.  Among  these, 
Sparta  stood  the  highest,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war ;  for  the 
Lacedaemonians^  though  they  produced  little  themselves,  were  con- 
sidered as  sagacious  and  sound  judges  of  art  and  philosophy^.  Accord- 
ingly, the  principal  poets,  musicians,  and  philosophers  of  those  times 
are  related  to  have  passed  a  part  of  their  lives  at  Sparta  §. 

§  2.  But  the  literature  of  Greece  necessarily  assumed  a  different 

*  Ch.  13.  §  10.  t  Ch.  17.  J  8. 

X  Aristot.  Polit.  VIII.    5.  el  AoMim     •     ,     ,     au  /uitfieifefTts  0fAvs   %vv»9Teu   x^insf 

§  For  example,  Archilochus,  Terpander,  Thaletas,  Theo^s,  Pherecydes,  Anaxi« 
maader. 

t2 
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form,  when  Athens,  raised  as  well  by  her  political  power  and  other 
external  circumstances  as  by  the  mental  quulities  of  her  citizens, 
acquired  the  rank  oi'sL  capital  of  Greece,  with  respect  to  literature  and 
art.  Not  only  w»s  her  copious  native  literature  received  with  admi- 
ration by  all  the  Greeks,  but  her  judirment  and  taste  were  predominant 
in  all  things  relating  to  langunge  and  the  arts,  and  decided  what 
should  be  generally  recognised  as  the  classical  literature  of  Greece,  long 
before  the  Alexandrine  critics  had  prepared  their  canons.  There  is  no 
more  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  intellect  than  the 
time  when  Athens  obtained  this  pre-eminence  over  her  sister  states. 

The  character  of  the  Athenians  peculiarly  fitted  them  to  take  this 
lead.  The  Athenians  were  lonians ;  and,  when  their  brethren  sepa- 
rated from  them  in  order  to  found  the  twelve  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  foundations  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Ionic  civiliza- 
tion had  already  been  laid.  The  dialect  of  the  lonians  was  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  Dorians  and  jEolians  by  clear  and  broad 
marks :  the  worship  of  the  gods,  which  had  a  peculiarly  joyful  and 
serene  cast  among  the  lonians,  had  been  moulded  into  fixed  national 
festivals*  :  and  some  steps  towards  the  development  of  republican  feel- 
ing had  already  been  taken,  before  this  separation  occurred.  The 
boundless  resources  and  mobility  of  the  Ionian  spirit  are  shown  by 
the  a.stonishing  productions  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  and  the  islands  in 
the  two  centuries  previous  to  the  Persian  war ;  viz.,  the  iambic  and 
elegiac  poetry,  and  the  germs  of  philosophic  inquiry  and  historical 
composition ;  not  to  mention  the  epic  poetry,  which  belongs  to  an 
earlier  and  different  period.  The  literary  works  produced  during  that 
time  by  the  loni-jns  uho  remained  behind  in  Attica,  seem  poor  and 
meagre,  as  compared  uiih  the  luxuriant  outburst  of  literature  in 
Asia  Minor:  nor  did  it  appcir,  till  a  later  period,  that  the  progress  of 
the  Athenian  intellect  was  the  more  sound  and  lasting.  The  advance 
of  the  literature  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor  (which  reminds  us  of 
the  premature  growth  of  a  plant  taken  from  a  cold  climate  and 
barren  soil,  and  carried  to  a  warmer  and  mure  fertile  region),  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Athenians,  corresponds  with  the  natural  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries.  Ionia  had,  according  to  Herodotus,  the 
softest  and  mildest  climate  in  Greece ;  and,  although  he  does 
not  assign  it  the  first  rank  in  fertility,  yet  the  valleys  of  this  region 
(especially  that  of  the  Maeander)  were  of  remarkable  productiveness. 
Attica,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rocky,  and  its  soil  was  shallow}- ; 
though  not  barren,  it  required  more  skill  and  care  in  cultivation  than 
most  other  parts  of  Greece:  hence,  according  to  the  sagacious  remark 

'*'  Hence  the  Thar^elia  and  Pyanepsia  of  Apollo,  the  Authesterla  and  Len»a  of 
Dionysus,  the  Apatuna  and  Eleusinia,  and  many  other  fcbtivalb  and  rvligiuus  ritei^ 
were  common  tjthe  loniaus  and  Athenians. 
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of  Thucydides,  the  warlike  races   turned  by  preference  to  the  fertile 
plainsofArgos,  Thebes,  and  Thessaly,  and  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  more  secure  and  peaceable  development  of  sodal  Jife  and  industry 
in  Attica.     Yet  Attica  was  not  deficient  in  natural  beauties.     It  had 
(as  Sophocles  says  in  the  splendid  chorus  in  the  GSdipus  at  Colonus) 
••  green  valleys,  in  which  the  clear-voiced  niglitingale  poured  forth  her 
sweet  laments,  under  the  shade  of  the  dark  ivy,  and  the  sacred  foliage 
of  Bacchus,  covering  abundant  fruit,  impenetrable  to  the  sun,  and  un- 
shaken by  the  blasts  of  all  storms*."   Above  all,  the  clear  air,  refreshed 
and  purified  by  constant  breezes,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  the  climate  of  Attica,  and  is  described  by  Euripides  as  lending 
a  charm  to  the  productions  of  the  Athenian  intellect.     ''  Descendants 
of  Erechtheus  (the  poet  says  to  the  Athenians)t>  happy  from  ancient 
times,  favourite  children  of  the  blessed  gods,  you  pluck  from  your  sacred 
unconquered  country  renowned  wisdom,  as  a  fruit  of  the  soil,  and  con- 
stantly walk,  wiih  graceful  step,   through  the  glittering  air  of  your 
heaven,  where  the  nine  sacred  Muses  of  Pieria  are  said  to  have  once 
brought  up  the  fair-haired  Harmony  as  their  common  child.     It  is  also 
said  that  the  goddess  Cypris  draws  water  from  the  beautifully  flowing 
Cephisus,  and  breathes  over  the  land  mild  and   refreshing  airs ;  and 
that,  twining  her  hair  with  fragrant  roses,  she  sends  the  gods  of  love 
as  companions  of  wisdom,  and  supporters  of  virtue." 

$  3.  The  political  circumstances  of  Attica  contributed,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  to  produce  the  same  effects  as  its  physical  condition. 
When  the  lonians  settled  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  they  soon  dis- 
covered their  superiority  in  energy  and  military  skill  to  the  nalive 
Lydian,  Carian,  and  other  tribes.  Having  obtained  possession  of  the 
entire  coast,  they  entered  into  a  friendly  relation  with  these  tribes, 
which,  owing  to  the  early  connexion  of  Lydia  with  Babylonia  and 
Nineveh,  brought  them  many  luxuries  and  ])leasures  from  the  interior 
of  Asia.  The  result  was,  that  when  the  Lydian  monarchy  was  strength- 
ened under  the  Mermnadee,  and  began  to  aim  at  foreign  conquest,  the 
lonians  were  so  enfeebled  and  corrupted,  and  were  so  deficient  in  po- 
litical unity,  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom ; 
and  passed,  together  with  the  other  subjects  of  Crasus,  under  the 
power  of  the  Persians.  The  Ionic  inhabitants  of  Attica,  on  the  other 
hand,  encompassed,  and  often  pressed  by  the  manly  tribes  of  Greece, 
the  jEolians,  Boeotians,  and  Dorians,  were  forced  to  keep  the  sword 
constantly  in  their  hands,  and  were  placed  in  circumstances  which  re- 
quired much  courage  and  energy,  in  addition  to  the  openness  and 
excitability  of  the  Ionic  character.  Athens,  indeed,  did  not  immedi- 
ately attain  to  the  proud  security  which  the  Spartans  derived  from 
their  possession  of  half  Peloponnesus,  and  their  undisputed  mastery 

•  Soph.  (Ed,  Col.  V.  670.  t  Burip.  Med.  v.  824- 
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of  the  practice  of  war.  Hence  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  be 
constantly  on  the  look-out,  and  to  seek  for  opportunities  of  extending 
their  empire.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  Athenians  sought  to  im- 
prove their  political  constitution,  they  strove  to  increase  the  liberty  of 
the  people ;  and  a  man  like  Solon  could  not  have  arisen  in  an  Ionian 
state  of  Asia  Minor,  to  become  the  peaceful  regulator  of  the  state  with 
the  approbation  of  the  community.  Solon  was  able  to  reconcile  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  claims  of  the  commonalty 
grown  up  to  manhood ;  and  to  combine  moral  strictness  and  order 
with  freedom  of  action.  Few  statesmen  shine  in  so  bright  a  light  as 
Solon  ;  his  humanity  and  warm  sympathies  with  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen  appear  from  the  fragments  of  his  elegies  and  iambics 
which  have  been  already  cited*. 

Afler  Solon  comes  the  dominion  of  the  Pisistratids,  which  lasted, 
with  some  intemiptions,  for  fifty  years  (from  560  to  510  B.C.).     This 
government  was  administered  with  ability  and  public  spirit,  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  ruling  house.     Pisistratus  was 
a  politic  and  circumspect  prince :   he  extended  his  possessions  beyond 
Attica,  and  established  his  power  in  the  district  of  the  gold  mines  on 
the  Strymonf,  to  which  the  Athenians  subsequently  attached  so  much 
importance.     In  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  did  much  to  promote 
agriculture  and  industry,  and  he  is  said  to  have  particularly  encouraged 
the  planting  of  olives,  which  suited  the  soil  and  climate  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner.     The   Pisistratids  also,  like  other  tyrants,  showed  a 
fondness  for  vast  works  of  art;   the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Z'ius, 
built  by  them,  always  remained,  though  only  half  finished,  the  largest 
building  in  Athens.     In  like  manner,  tyrants  were  fond  of  surrounding 
themselves  with  all  the  splendour  which  poetry  and  otlier  musical  arts 
could  give  to  their  house :  and  the  Pisistratids  certainly  had  the  merit 
of  diffusing  the  taste  for  poetry  among  the  Athenians,  and  of  natu- 
ralising among  them  the  best  literary  productions  which  Greece  then 
possessed.     The  Pisistratids  were  unquestionably  the  first  to  introduce 
the  recital  of  the  entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  the  Pan athen»a{;  and 
the  gentle  and  refined  Hipparchus,   the  son  of  Pisistratus,  was  the 
means  of  bringing  to  Athens  the  most  distinguished  lyric  poets  of  the 
time,  as  Anacreon§,  Simonides||,  and  Lasus^.     Some  of  the  collectors 
and  authors  of  the  mystical  poetry  also  found  a  welcome  reception  at  the 
court  of  the  Pisistratids,  as  Onomacritus ;  whom  they  took  with  them, 
at  their  expulsion  from  Athens,  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Persia^ 
But,  notwithstanding  their  patronage  of  literature  and  art,  Herodotus 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  stating  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  their 
dynasty,  that  Athens  shot  up  with  the  vigour  which  can  only  be  de- 
•  Ch.  10.  ^  11, 12.  ch.  11.  i  12.  t  Heiod.  I.  64,  t  Cb.  5.  §  14. 

i  Ch  13.  J  11.  II  Ch.T4.  i  10.  f  Ch.  14.  }  14. 

•♦     h.  16  }  5. 
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lifcd  fiKND  the  consciousness  of  every  citizen  that  he  has  a  share  in  the 
common  weal*.  This  statement  of  Herodotus  refers,  indeed,  princi- 
palij  to  the  warlike  enterprises  of  Athens,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  her 
inteliectual  productions.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  fact  that  Athens 
produced  her  most  excellent  works  in  literature  and  art  in  the  midst  of 
tbs  greatest  poUticai  convulsions,  and  of  her  utmost  efforts  for  self- 
preaervation  or  conquest.  The  lon^  dominion  of  the  Pisistratids,  not- 
withstanding the  concourse  of  foreign  poets,  produced  nothing  more 
knportant  than  the  first  rudiments  of  the  tragic  drama ;  for  the  origin 
of  comedy  at  the  country  festivals  of  Bacchus  falls  in  the  time  before 
Fbistratus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thirty  years  between  the  expul- 
sion of  Hippias  and  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.  c.  510  to  480)  was  a 
period  marked  by  great  events  both  in  politics  and  literature.  During 
this  period,  Athens  contended  with  energy  and  success  against  her 
neighbours  in  Bceotia  and  Euboea,  and  soon  dared  to  interfere  in  the 
afiiirs  of  the  lonians  in  Asia,  and  to  support  them  in  their  revolt  against 
Persia;  af\er  which,  she  received  and  warded  off  the  first  powerfiil 
attack  of  the  Persians  upon  Greece.  During  the  same  period  at 
Athens,  the  pathetic  tragedies  of  Phrynichus,  and  the  lofly  tragedies  of 
JEschyhis,  appeared  on  the  stage ;  political  eloquence  was  awakened 
in  Themistocles ;  historical  researches  were  commenced  by  Pherecydes; 
and  everything  seemed  to  give  a  promise  of  the  greatness  to  which 
Athens  afterwards  attained.  Even  sculpture  at  Athens  did  not  flourish 
under  the  encouragement  which  it  doubtless  received  from  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  Pisistratids,  but  first  arose  under  the  influence  of 
political  freedom.  While,  from  b.c.  540,  considerable  masters  and 
whole  families  and  schools  of  brass-founders,  workers  in  gold  and  ivory, 
&c«,  existed  in  Aigos,  Lacedemon,  Sicyon,  and  elsewhere,  the  Athens 
of  the  Pisistratids  could  not  boast  of  a  single  sculptor ;  nor  is  it  till  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  that  Antenor,  Critias,  and  Hegias  are 
mentioned  as  eminent  masters  in  brass-founding.  But  the  work  for 
which  both  Antenor  and  Hegias  were  chiefly  celebrated  was  the  brazen 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  tyrannicides  and  liberators 
of  Athens  from  the  yoke  of  the  Pisistratids,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Athenian  peoplet. 

§  4.  The  great  peril  of  the  Persian  war  thus  came  upon  a  race  of 
high  spirited  and  enterprising  men,  and  exercised  upon  it  the  hardening 
and  elevating  influence,  by  which  great  dangers,  successfully  overcome, 
become  the  highest  benefit  to  a  state.  Such  a  period  withdraws  the 
mind  from  petty,  selfish  cares,  and  fixes  it  on  great  and  public  objects. 
At  the  moment  when  half  Greece  had  quailed  before  the  Persian  army, 
the  Athenians,  with  a  fearless  spirit  of  independence,  abandon  their 

♦  Herod.  V.  78.  t  Ch.  13.  §17. 
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country  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  :  embarking  in  their  ships,  they 
decide  the  sea-fights  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and  again  they  are  in  the 
land-war  the  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Spartans.  The  wise  modera- 
tion with  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  geneial  good,  they  submitted  to  the 
supreme  command  of  Sparta,  combined  with  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit,  which  Sparta  did  not  possess,  is  soon  rewarded  to  an  extent 
which  must  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Athenian 
statesmen.  The  attachment  of  thelonians  to  their  metropolis,  Athens, 
which  had  been  awakened  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  soon 
led  to  a  closer  connexion  between  nearly  all  the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic 
coast  and  this  state.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sparta  withdrew,  with  the 
other  Greeks  of  the  mother  country,  from  any  further  concern  in  the 
contest ;  and  an  Athenian  alliance  was  formed  for  the  termination  of 
the  national  war,  which  was  changed,  by  gradual  yet  rapid  transitions, 
into  a  dominion  of  Athens  over  her  allies ;  so  that  she  became  the 
sovereign  of  a  large  and  flourishing  empire,  comprehending  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  iEgean,  and  a  part  of  the  Euxine  seas.  In 
this  manner,  Athens  gained  a  wide  basis  for  the  loAy  edifice  of  political 
glory  which  was  raised  by  her  statesmen. 

§  5.  The  completion  of  this  splendid  structure  was  due  to  Pericles, 
during  his  administration,  which  lasted  from  about  B.C.  464,  to  his 
death  (b.c.  429).  Pericles  changed  the  allies  of  Athens  into  her 
subjects,  by  declaring  the  common  treasure  to  be  the  treasure  of  the 
Athenian  f^tate ;  and  he  resolutely  maintained  the  supremacy  of  Athens, 
by  punishing  with  severity  every  attempt  at  defection.  Through  his 
influence,  Athens  became  a  dominant  community,  whose  chief  business 
it  was  to  administer  the  aflairs  of  an  extensive  empire,  flourishing  in 
agriculture,  mechanical  industry,  and  commerce.  Pericles,  however, 
did  not  make  the  acqm'sition  of  this  power  the  highest  object  of  his 
exertions,  nor  did  he  wish  the  Athenians  to  consider  it  as  their  greatest 
good.  His  aim  was  to  realise  in  Athens  the  idea  which  he  had  con- 
ceived of  human  greatness.  He  wished  that  great  and  noble  thoughts 
should  pervade  the  whole  mass  of  the  ruling  people ;  and  this  was  in 
fact  the  case,  so  long  as  his  influence  lasted,  to  a  greater  degree  thnn 
has  occurred  in  any  other  period  of  history.  Pericles  stood  among  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  without  any  public  office  which  gave  him  extensive 
legal  power*;  and  yet  he  exercised  an  influence  over  the  multitude 
which    has  been  rarely  possessed    by    an     hereditary    ruler.      The 

•  Pericles  was  indeed  treasurer  of  the  administration  (J  M  rnf  ltM»wt»t$)  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but,  althouf^h  this  office  required  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  finances  of  Athens,  it  did  not  confer  any  Ifgal  power.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  times  are  excepted,  in  which  Pericles  was  strategus,  particularly 
at  the  b«'ginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  stratrgus  had  a  very  extensive 
executive  power,  because  Athens,  being  in  a  state  of  siege,  was  treated  like  a  for- 
tified camp. 
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Athenians  saw  in  him,  when  he  spoke  to  the  people  from  the  bema,  an 
Olympian  Zeus,  who  had  the  thunder  and  lightning  in  liis  power. 
It  was  not  the  volubility  of  his  eloquence,  but  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  majesty  of  his  whole  appearance,  which  gained 
him  this  appellalion :  hence  a  comic  poet  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  the  only  one  of  the  orators  who  leA  his  sting  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers*. 

The  objects  to  which  Pericles  directed  the  people,  and  for  which  ho 
accumulated  so  much  power  and  wealth  at  Athens,  may  be  best  seen  in 
the  still  extant  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which  originated 
under  his  administration.  The  defence  of  the  state  being  already  pro- 
vided for,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Themistocle^,  Cimon,  and 
Pericles  himself,  by  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and  harbour  and  the 
long  walls,  Pericles  induced  the  Athenian  people  to  expend  upon  the 
decoration  of  Athens,  by  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  a  larger 
part  of  its  ample  revenues  than  was  ever  applied  to  this  purpose  in  any 
other  state,  either  republican  or  monarchicalf.  'J'his  outlay  of  public 
money,  which  at  any  other  period  would  have  been  excessive,  was  then 
well-timed ;  since  the  art  of  sculpture  had  just  reached  a  pitch  of  high 
excellence,  after  long  and  toilsome  efforts,  and  persons  endowed  with 
its  magical  powers,  such  as  Phidias,  were  in  close  intimacy  with 
Pericles.  Of  the  surpassing  skill  with  which  Pericles  collected  iiUo  one 
focus  Uie  rays  of  artistical  genius  at  Athens,  no  stronger  proof  can  be 
afforded,  than  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  period,  through  the  patronage 
either  of  Macedonian  or  Roman  princes,  produced  works  of  equal  excel- 
lence. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  creations  of  the  age  uf  Pericles 
are  the  only  works  of  art  which  completely  satisfy  the  most  refined  and 
cultivated  taste.  But  it  cannot  have  been  the  intention  of  Pericles,  or 
of  the  Athenians  who  shared  his  views,  to  hmit  their  countrymen  to 
those  enjoyments  of  art  which  are  derived  from  the  eye.  It  is  known 
that  Pericles  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sophocles  ;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  Pericles  thoroughly  appreciated  such  works  as  the  An- 
tigone of  Sophocles ;  since  (as  we  shall  show  hereafler)  there  was  a 
close  analogy  between  the  political  principles  of  Pericles  and  the 
poetical  character  of  Sophocles.  Pericles,  however,  lived  on  a  still  more 
intimate  footing  with  Anaxagoras,  the  first  philosopher  who  proclaimed 

*  M^Mf  rSf  ffiri^Mf  T«  nirr^tv  lyxetriXum  r»7s  &m^*ffii99it.     Eupolis  in  the  Demi. 

f  The  annual  revenue  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pericles  is  estimated  at  1000 
talents  (rather  more  than  200,000/.) ;  of  which  sum  600  talents  flowed  from  the  tri- 
butes of  the  allies.  If  we  reckon  that  the  Propylapa  (with  the  buildings  belonging 
to  it)  cost  2012  talents,  the  expense  of  all  the  buildings  of  this  time, — the  Odeon, 
the  Parthenon,  the  Propyhea,  the  temple  at  Eletisis,  and  other  contemporary 
temples  in  the  country,  as  at  Rhamnus  and  Sunium,  together  with  the  sculpture  and 
colouring,  statues  of  gold  and  ivory,  as  the  Pallas  in  the  Parthenon,  carpets,  &c., — 
camiot  have  been  less  than  8000  talents.  And  yet  all  these  works  fell  in  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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in  Greece  the  doctrine  of  a  regulating  intelligence*.  The  house  of 
Pericles,  particularly  from  the  time  when  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished  Milesian  Aspasia  presided  over  it  with  a  greater  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse than  Athenian  usage  allowed  to  wives,  was  a  point  of  union 
for  all  the  men  who  had  conceived  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Athens. 
The  sentiment  attributed  by  Thucydides  to  Pericles  in  the  celebrated 
funeral  oration,  that  "  Athens  is  the  school  of  Greece,"  is  doubtless,  if 
not  in  words,  at  least  in  substance,  the  genuine  expression  of  Periclesf- 
§  6.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  this  brilliant  exhibition  of  human 
excellence  should  be  without  its  dark  side,  or  that  the  flourishing  state 
of  Athenian  civilization  should  be  exempt  from  the  elements  of  decay. 
The  political  position  of  Athens  soon  led  to  a  conflict  between  the  patri- 
otism and  moderation  of  her  citizens  and  their  interests  and  passions. 
From  the  earliest  times,  Athens  had  stood  in  an  unfriendly  relation  to 
the  rest  of  Greece.  Even  the  lonians,  who  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor,  8ui> 
rounded ^y  Dorians  and  ^olians,  did  not,  until  their  revolt  from  Persia, 
receive  from  the  Athenians  the  sympathy  common  among  the  Greeks 
between  members  of  the  same  race.  Nor  did  the  other  states  of  the 
mother  country  ever  so  far  recognise  the  intellectual  supremacy  of 
Athens,  as  to  submit  to  her  in  political  alliances ;  and  therefore  Athens 
never  exercised  such  an  ascendency  over  the  independent  states  of 
Greece  as  was  at  various  times  conceded  to  Sparta.  At  the  very 
foundation  of  her  political  greatness,  Athens  could  not  avoid  struggling 
to  free  herself  from  the  superintendence  of  the  other  Greeks ;  and  since 
Attica  was  not  an  island,— which  would  have  best  suited  the  views  of 
the  Athenian  statesmen, — ^Athens  was,  by  means  of  immense  fortifica- 
tions, as  far  as  possible  isolated  from  the  land  and  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  the  dominant  military  powers.  The  eyes  of  her  statesmen 
were  exclusively  turned  towards  the  sea.  They  thought  that  the  national 
character  of  the  lonians  of  Attica,  the  situation  of  this  peninsula,  and 
its  internal  resources,  especially  its  silver  mines,  fitted  Athens  for  mari- 
time sovereignty.  Moreover,  the  Persian  war  had  given  her  a  poweriiil 
impulse  in  this  direction  ;  and  by  her  large  navy  she  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  confederate  islanders  and  Asiatics,  who  wished  to  continue  the 
war  against  Persia  for  their  own  liberation  and  security.  These  confe- 
derates  had  before  been  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Persia;  and  had 
long  been  more  accustomed  to  slavish  obedience  than  to  voluntary 
exertion.  It  was  their  refusals  and  delays,  which  first  induced  Athens 
to  draw  the  reins  tighter,  and  to  assume  a  supremacy  over  them.    The 

*  The  author  of  the  first  Alcibiadet  (amonff  the  Platonic  dialogues),  p.  1 18,  unites 
the  vbilosophical  musicians,  Pythocleides  and  Damon,  with  Anaxagoras,  as  firienda 
of  Pericles.  Pericles  is  also  said  to  have  been  connected  with  Zeno  the  Eleatic  and 
Protagoras  the  sophist. 

t  Thucyd.  II.  41.  («viA*v  ti  xiyat  rifv  r5r«f  wi^jt  rSif  'EMJht  irtuhifftp  dmu 
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Afheniaiui  were  not  cruel  and  sanguinary  by  nature  ;  but  a  reckless 
sererity,  when  there  was  a  question  of  maintaining  principles  which 
they  thought  necessary  to  their  existence,  was  implanted  deeply  in  their 
character ;  and  circumstances  too  often  impelled  them  to  employ  it 
against  their  allies.  The  Athenian  policy  of  compelling  so  many  cities 
to  contribute  their  wealth  in  order  to  make  Athens  the  focus  of  art  and 
cultivation,  was  indeed  accompanied  with  pride  and  selfish  patriotism. 
Yet  the  Athenians  did  not  reduce  millions  to  a  state  of  abject  servitude, 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a  few  thousand  persons. 
The  object  of  their  statesmen,  such  as  Pericles,  doubtless  was,  to  make 
Athens  the  pride  of  the  whole  confederacy;  that  their  allies  should 
enjoy  in  common  with  them  the  productions  of  Athenian  art,  and 
especially  should  participate  in  the  great  festivals,  the  Panalheuaea  and 
Dionysia,  on  the  embellishment  of  which  all  the  treasures  of  wealth  and 
art  were  lavished*. 

§  7.  Energy  in  action  and  cleverness  in  the  use  of  languagef  were  the 
qualities  which  most  distinguished  the  Athenians  in  comparison  with  the 
other  Greeks,  and  which  are  most  clearly  seen  in  their  pohtical  conduct 
and  their  literature.  Both  qualities  are  very  liable  to  abuse.  The  energ;y 
in  action  degenerated  into  a  restless  love  of  adventure,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  power  in  the  Peloponnesiun  war, 
after  the  conduct  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  directed  by  the  clear  and  com- 
posed views  of  Pericles.  The  consciousness  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
words,  which  the  Athenians  cultivated  more  than  the  other  Greeks,  in- 
duced them  to  subject  everything  to  discussion.  Hence  too  arose  a 
copiousness  of  speech,  very  striking  as  compared  with  the  brevity  of 
the  early  Greeks,  which  compressed  the  results  of  much  reflection  in  a 
few  words.  It  is  remarkable  that,  soon  after  the  Persian  war,  the  great 
Cimon  was  distinguished  from  his  countrymen  by  avoiding  all  Attic 
eloquence  and  loquacityj.  Stesimbrotus,  of  Thasos,  a  contemporary, 
observed  of  him,  that  the  frank  and  noble  were  prominent  in  his  dm- 
racCer,  and  that  he  had  the  qualities  of  a  Peloponnesian  more  than  of 
an  Athenian§.  Yet  this  fluency  of  the  Athenians  was  long  restrained 
by  the  deeply-rooted  maxims  of  traditional  morality  ;  nor  was  it  till  tlic 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  a  foreign  race  of  teachers, 

*  There  are  many  grounds  for  thinking  that  these  festivals  were  instituted  ex- 
pressly for  the  allies,  who  attended  them  m  large  numbers.  Prayers  were  also  pub- 
licly offered  at  the  Panathensa  for  the  Plateans  (Herod,  vi.  iii.),  and  at  all  great 
public  fi*stivals  for  the  Chians  (Theopomp.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  880),  who  were 
nearly  the  only  faithful  ally  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  the 
defection  of  the  Mytilenaeans.  Moreover,  the  colonies  of  Athens  (i.e.  i>robably,  in 
l^eneral,  the  cities  of  the  confederacy)  offered  sacrifices  at  the  Panatheneea. 
ra  ^a^Tfi^iaf  »ai  ri  iinif,  X  ^ttf^rrif  and  0T»ift.y\im, 

(  In  Plutarch,  Cimon,  c.  4,  indeed,  Stesimbrotus  is  not  unjuktly  censured  for  his 
credulity  and  his  fondness  for  narrating  the  chronique  tcandcUeuge  of  those  times :  but 
statements,  such  as  that  in  the  text,  founded  upon  personal  observation  of  the 
general  state  of  society,  are  always  very  yalaable. 
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chiefly  from  the  colonies  in  the  east  and  west,  established  themselres  at 
Athens,  that  the  Athenians  learnt  the  dangerous  art  of  subjecting  the 
traditional  maxims  of  morality  to  a  scrutinising  examination.     For  al- 
though this  examination  ultimately  led  to  the  establishing  of  morality 
on  a  scientific  basis,  yet  it  at  first  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  immoral 
motives  and  tendencies,  and,  at  any  rate,  destroyed  the  habits  founded 
on  unreasoning  faith.     These  arts  of  the  sophists — for  such  was  the 
name  of  the  new  teachers — were  the  more  pernicious  to  the  Athenians, 
because  the  manliness  of  the  Athenian  character,  which  shone  forth  so 
nobly  during  the  Persian  war  and  the  succeeding  period,  had  ahpeady 
/alien  off  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under  the  administration  of 
Pericles.     This  degeneracy  was  owing  to  the  same  accidental  causes, 
which  produced  the  noble  qualities  of  the  Athenians.     Plato  says  that 
Pericles  made  the  Athenians  lazy,  cowardly,  loquacious,  and  covetous*. 
This  severe  judgment,  suggested  to  Plato  by  his  constant  repugnance 
to  the  practical  statesmen  of  his  time,  cannot  be  considered  as  just ;  yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  principles  of  the  policy  of  Pericles  were 
closely  connected  with  the  demoralization  so   bluntly  described  by 
Plato.     By  founding  the  power  of  the  Athenians  on  dominion  of  the 
sea,  he  led  them  to  abandon  land-war  and  the  military  exercises  requi- 
site for  if,  which  had  hardened  the  old  warriors  of  Marathon.     In  the 
ships,  the  rowers  played  the  chief  part,  who,  except  iu  times  of  great 
danger,  consisted  not  of  citizens,  but  of  mercenaries  ;  so  that  the  Co- 
rinthians in  Thucydides  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
justly  describe  the  power  of  the  Athenians  as  being  rather  purchased 
with  money  than  nativet.     In  the  next  place,  Pericles  made  the  Athe- 
nians a  dominant  people,  whose  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  business 
of  governing  their  widely  extended  empire.    Hence  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  provide  that  the  common  citizens  of  Athens  should  be  able  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  their  attention  to   public  business;  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  contrived  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  large  revenues  of 
Athens  should  be  distributed  among  the  citizens,  in  the  form  of  wages 
for  attendance  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  public  assembly,  and  the 
council,  and  also  on  less  valid  grounds,  for  example,  as  money  for  the 
theatre.     Those  payments  to  the  citizens  for  their  share  in  the  public 
business  were  quite  new  in  Greece ;  and  many  well  disposed  persons 
considered  the  sitting  and  listening  in  thePnyx  and  the  courts  of  justice 
as  an  idle  life  in  comparison  with  the  labour  of  the  ploughman  and 
vinegrower  in  the  country.     Nevertheless,  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  the  bad  qualities  developed  by  these  circumstances  so  far  pre- 
vailed as  to  overcome  the  noble  habits  and  tendencies  of  the  Athenian 
character.     For  a  long  time  the  industrious  cultivators,  the  brave  war- 
*  PlatGorg.p.  51&K 
f  Thacyd.  II.  121.    Comp.  Plutarch,  PericL  9, 
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riors,  and  the  men  of  old-fashioned  morality  were  opposed,  among  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  to  the  loquacious,  luxurious,  and  dissolute  genera- 
tion who  passed  their  whole  time  in  the  market-place  and  courts  of 
justice.  The  contest  between  these  two  parties  is  the  main  subject  of 
the  early  Attic  comedy ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  recur  to  it  in  con- 
nexion with  Aristophanes. 

§  8.  Literature  and  art,  however,  were  not,  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  afiected  by  the  corruption  of  morals.  The  works  of  this  period, — 
which  the  names  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Phidias  are  sufficient  to 
call  to  our  minds — exhibit  not  only  a  perfection  of  form,*  but  also  an 
elevation  of  soul  and  a  grandeur  of  conception,  which  fill  us  almost 
with  as  much  admiration  for  those  whose  minds  were  sufficiently  ma- 
ture and  strong  to  enjoy  such  works  of  art,  as  for  those  who  produced 
them.  Pericles,  whose  whole  administration  was  evidently  intended  to 
diffuse  a  taste  for  genuine  beauty  among  the  ])eople,  could  justly  use 
the  words  attributed  to  him  by  Thucydides :  **  We  are  fond  of  beauty 
without  departing  from  simplicity,  and  we  seek  wisdom  without  becom- 
ing effeminate*.*'  A  step  farther,  and  the  love  of  genuine  beauty  gave 
place  to  a  desire  for  evil  pleasures,  and  the  love  of  wisdom  degenerated 
into  a  habit  of  idle  logomachy. 

We  now  turn  to  the  drama,  the  species  of  poetry  which  peculiarly 
belongs  to  the  Athenians;  and  we  shall  here  see  how  the  utmost  beauty 
and  elegance  were  gradually  developed  out  of  rude,  stiff,  antique  forms. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

5  1.  Causes  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Greece.  J  2.  The  invention  of  dramatic  poetry 
peculiar  to  Gri'ecc.  6  3.  Origin  of  the  Greek  drama  from  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus. §  4  Earliest,  or  Doric  form  of  tragedy y  a  choral  or  dithyrambic  song  in  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.  §  5.  Connexion  of  the  early  tragedy  wiih  a  chorus  o*f  satyrs. 
(  6.  Improvement  of  tragedy  at  Athens  by  Tliespis ;  }  7.  by  Phrynichus ; 
(  8.  and  by  Chcsrilus.  Cultivation  of  the  satyric  drama  by  the  latter.  §  9.  The 
satyric  drama  completely  separated  from  tragedy  by  Pratinas. 

§  1.  The  spirit  of  an  age  is,  in  general,  more  completely  and  faithfully 
represented  by  its  poetry  than  by  any  branch  of  prose  composition ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  may  best  trace  the  character  of  the  three  different 
singes  of  civilization  among  the  Greeks  in  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
their  poetry.     The  epic  poetry  belongs  to  a  period  when,  during  the 

■  Thucyd.  II.  40.  px*»mk*vfiw  ya^  fiir,  ivrtXiUff  »a*  ^4X4fcpZfAif  unv  uttXaJiiat. 
The  word  liWxiia  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  Athenians  did  not  expend  large 
sum*  of  public  money  upon  works  of  art ;  what  Pericles  means  is,  that  the  Atheniana 
admired  the  simple  and  severe  beauty  of  art  alone,  without  seeking  after  glitter  and 
iDaguificencc. 
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continuance  of  monarchical  institutions,  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
impreg^nated  and  swayed  by  legends  handed  down  from  antiquity. 
Elegiac,  iambic,  and  lyric  poetry  arose  in  the  more  stirring  and  agitated 
times  which  accompanied  the  development  of  republican  governments ; 
times  in  which  each  individual  gave  vent  to  his  personal  aims  and  wishes, 
and  all  the  depths  of  the  human  breast  were  unlocked  by  the  inspirations 
of  poetry.  And  now  when,  at  the  summit  of  Greek  civilization,  in  the 
very  prime  of  Athenian  power  and  freedom,  we  see  dramatic  poetry 
spring  up,  as  the  organ  of  the  prevailing  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
time,  and  throwing  all  other  varieties  of  poetry  into  the  shade,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  ask,  how  it  comes  that  this  style  of  poetry  agreed  so 
well  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  so  far  outstripped  its  competitors 
in  the  contest  for  public  favour  ? 

Dramatic  poetry,  as  the   Gh-eek  name  plainly  declares,  represents 
actions;  which  are  not  (as  in  the  epos)  merely  narrated,  but  seem  to 
take  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.     Yet  this  external  appear- 
ance cannot  constitute  the  essential  difference  between  dramatic  and 
epic  poetry :  for,  since  the  events  thus  represented  do  not  really  happen 
at  the  moment  of  their  representation  ;  since  the  speech  and  actions  of 
the  persons  in  the  drama  are  only  a  fiction  of  the  poet,  and,  when  suc- 
cessful, an  illusion  to  the  spectator;    it  would  follow  that  the  whole 
difference  turned  upon  a  mere  deception.     The  essence  of  this  style  of 
poetry  has  a  much  deeper  source  ;  viz.,  the  state  of  the  poet*s  mind, 
when  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  his  subject.     The   epic  poet 
seems  to  regard  the  events  which  he  relates,  from  afar,  as  objects  of 
cairn  contemplation  and  admiration,  and  is  always  conscious  of  the 
great  interval  between  him  and  them ;  while  the  dramatist  plunges, 
with  his  entire  soul,  into  the  scenes  of  human  life,  and  seems  himself  to 
experience  the  events  which  he  exhibits  to  our  view.     He  experiences 
them  in  a  two-fold  manner :  first,  because  in  the  drama,  actions  (as  they 
arise  out  of  the  depths  of  the  human  heart)  are  represented  as  com- 
pletely and  as  naturally  as  if  they  originated  in  our  own  breasts  ;  se- 
condly, because  the  eflfect  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  the  personages 
upon  the  sympathies  of  other  persons  in  the  drama  itself  is  exhibited 
with  such  force,  that  the  listener  feels  himself  constrained  to  like  sym- 
pathy, and  powerfully  attracted  within  the  circle  of  the  drama.     This 
second  means,  the  strong  sympathy  in  the  action  of  the  drama,  was,  at 
the  time  when  this  style  of  poetry  was  developing  itself,  by  far  the  most 
important ;  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  the  chorus,  as  a  partici- 
pator in  the  fortunes  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  drama  of  this 
period.     Another  similar  fact  is  that  the  Greek  drama  did  not  originate 
from  the  narrative,  but  from  a  branch  of  lyric  poetry.    The  latter  point, 
however,  we  shall  examine  hereafter.     At  present,  we  merely  consider 
the  fact  that  the  drama  comprehends  and  develops  the  events  of  hnman 
life  with  a  force  and  depth  which  no  other  style  of  poetry  can  reach ; 
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and  that  these  admit  only  of  a  dramatic  treatment,  while  outward  nature 
is  best  described  in  epic  and  lyric  poetry. 

§  2.  If  we  carry  ourselves  in  imagination  back  to  a  time  when  dra* 
matie  composition  was  unknown,  we  roust  acknowledge  that  its  crea- 
tkm  required  great  boldness  of  mind.  Hitherto  the  bard  had  only 
•uDg  of  gods  and  heroes,  as  elevated  beings,  from  ancient  traditions ;  it 
was,  therefore,  a  great  chang^e  for  the  poet  himself  to  come  forward  all 
at  once  in  the  character  of  the  god  or  hero ;  in  a  nation  which,  even 
IB  its  amusements,  had  always  adhered  closely  to  established  usage.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  much  in  human  nature  which  impels  it  to  dramatic 
representations ;  namely,  the  universal  love  of  imitating  other  persons, 
and  the  childlike  liveliness  with  which  a  narrator,  strongly  impressed 
with  bis  subject,  delivers  a  speech  which  he  has  heard,  or,  perhaps,  only 
imagined.  Yet  there  is  a  wide  step  from  these  disjointed  elements  to  the 
genuine  drama ;  and  it  seems  that  no  nation  except  the  Greeks  ever 
made  this  step.  The  Old  Testament  contains  narratives  interwoveu 
with  speeches  and  dialogues,  as  the  Book  of  Job ;  and  lyric  poems 
placed  in  a  dramatic  connexion,  as  Solomon's  Song ;  but  we  nowhere 
find  in  this  literature  auy  mention  of  dramas  properly  so  called.  The 
dramatic  poetry  of  the  Indians  belongs  to  a  time  when  there  had 
been  much  intercourse  between  Greece  and  India;  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  grounded  upon  a  tradition,  though  a  very 
obscure  one,  from  antiquity.  Even  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  dra- 
matic poetry,  and  especially  tragedy,  attained  to  perfection  only  in 
Athens;  and,  even  here,  it  was  only  exhibited  at  a  few  festivals  of  a 
NBgle  god,  Dionysus;  while  epic  rhapsodies  and  lyric  odes  were  recited 
on  various  occasions.  All  this  is  incomprehensible,  if  we  suppose  dra- 
matic poetry  to  have  originated  in  causes  independent  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  place.  If  a  love  of  imitation,  and  a 
ddight  in  disguising  the  real  person  under  a  mask,  were  the  basis 
upon  which  this  style  of  poetry  was  raised,  the  drama  would  have 
been  as  natural  and  as  universal  among  men  as  these  qualities  are 
common  to  their  nature. 

§  3.  A  more  satisfactory  explanatkm  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
drama  may  be  found  in  its  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  particularly  that  of  Bacchus.  The  Greek  worship  contains  a  great 
number  of  dramatic  elements.  The  gods  were  supposed  to  dwell  in 
their  temples,  and  participate  in  their  festivals ;  and  it  was  n(4  con- 
sidered presumptuous  or  unbecoming  to  represent  them  as  acting  like 
human  beings.  Thus,  Apollo's  combat  with  the  dragon,  and  his  con- 
sequent flight  and  expiation,  were  represented  by  a  noble  youth  of 
Delphi;  in  Samos  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Here  was  exhibited  at  the 
great  festival  of  the  goddess.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  (as  an 
ancient  writer  expresses  it*)  *'  a  mystical  drama,"  in  wMch  the  his- 
*  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  12.  Potter 
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tory  of  Demeter  and  Cora  was  acted,  like  a  play,  by  priests  ami 
priestes.ses ;  though,  probably,  only  with  mimic  action,  illustrated  by  a 
few  significant  sentences  of  a  symbolic  nature,  and  by  the  singing  of 
hymns.  There  were  also  similar  mimic  representations  in  the  worship 
of  Bacchus ;  thus,  at  the  Anthesteria  at  Athens,  the  wife  of  the  second 
Archon,  who  bore  the  title  of  Queen,  was  betrothed  to  Dionysus  in  a 
secret  solemnity,  and  in  public  processions  even  the  god  himself  was 
represented  by  a  man*.  At  the  Bceotian  festival  of  the  Agrionia, 
Dionysus  was  supposed  to  have  disappeared,  and  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  mountains ;  there  was  also  a  maiden  (representing  one  of 
the  nymphs  in  the  train  of  Dionysus),  who  was  pursued  by  a  priest, 
carrying  a  hatchet,  and  personating  a  being  hostile  to  the  Grod.  This 
festival  rite,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  is  the  origin 
of  the  fable,  which  occurs  in  Homer,  of  the  pursuit  of  Dionysus  and  his 
nurses  by  the  furious  Lycurgus. 

But  the  worship  of  Bacchus  had  one  quality  which  was,  more  than 
any  other,  calculated  to  give  birth  to  the  drama,  and  particularly  to 
tragedy ;  namely,  the  enthusiasm  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  it« 
This  enthusiasm  (as  we  have  already  remarkedf)  proceeded  from  an 
impassioned  sympathy  with  the  events  of  nature,  in  connexion  with 
the  course  of  the  seasons ;  especially  with  the  struggle  which  Nature 
seemed  to  make  in  winter,  in  order  that  she  might  break  forth  in 
spring  with  renovated  beauty :  hence  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere  were  all  solemnised  in  the  months  which  were 
nearest  to  the  shortest  day|.  The  feeling  which  originally  prevailed 
at  these  festivals  was,  that  the  enthusiastic  participators  in  them  be- 
lieved that  they  perceived  the  god  to  be  really  affected  by  the  changes 
of  nature ;  killed  or  dying,  flying  and  rescued,  reanimated  or  returning, 
victorious  and  dominant ;  and  all  who  shared  in  the  festival  felt  these 
joyful  or  mournful  events,  as  if  they  were  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  them.  Now  the  great  changes  which  took  place  in  the  religion,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  cultivation  of  the  Greeks,  banished  from  men's 
minds  the  conviction  that  the  happy  or  unhappy  events,  which  they  be- 
wailed or  rejoiced  in,  really  occurred  in  nature  before  their  eyes.  Bac- 
chus, accordingly,  was  conceived  as  an  individual,  anthropomorphic, 
self-existing  being ;  but  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  Dionysus  and  his 

*  A  beautiful  slave  of  Nicias  representad  Dionysus  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  : 
Plutar^^,  Nic.  3.  Comparo  the  description  of  the  great  Bacchic  procession  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  Athen.  ▼.  p.  196,  9q, 

f  Ch.  2.  §  4. 

X  In  Athens  the  months  succeeded  one  another  in  the  following  order : — Posei- 
deon,  Qanielion  (formerly  Lenson),  Anthesterion,  Elaphebolion  ;  these,  according 
to  Boeckh*s  convincing  demonstratiou,  contained  the  Bacchic  festivals  of  the  lesser 
or  country  Dionysia,  Lensa,  Anthesteria,  the  greater  or  city  Dionysia.  In  Delphi, 
the  three  winter  months  were  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Plutarch  de  Et  ap.  Delphos,  c  9.), 
and  the  matfettival  of  IVieterica  was  celebrated  on  Parnassus  at  the  time  of  the 
shortest  day. 
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fortunes,  as  with  real  events,  always  remained.  The  swarm  of  subordi- 
nate beings — Satyrs,  Panes,  and  Nymphs — by  whom  Bacchus  was  sur- 
rounded, and  through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  from  the  god  of  out- 
ward nature  into  vegetation  and  the  animal  world,  and  branch  off  into  a 
variety  of  beautiful  or  grotesque  forms,  were  ever  present  to  the  fancy 
of  the  Greeks;  it  was  not  necessary  to  depart  very  widely  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  ideas,  to  imagine  that  dances  of  fair  nymphs  and  bold 
satyn,  among  the  solitary  woods  and  rocks,  were  visible  to  human  eyes, 
or  even  in  fancy  to  take  a  part  in  them.  The  intense  desire  felt  by  every 
worshipper  of  Bacchus  to  fight,  to  conquer,  to  suffer,  in  common  with 
him,  made  them  regard  these  subordinate  beings  as  a  convenient  step  by 
which  they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the  presence  of  their  divinity. 
The  custom,  so  prevalent  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  of  taking  the  dis- 
guise of  satyrs,  doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in  the  mere 
desire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the  disguise  of  a  mask  ;  otherwise, 
so  serious  and  pathetic  a  spectacle  as  tragedy  could  never  have  origi- 
nated in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The  desire  of  escaping  from 
self^  into  something  new  and  strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  world, 
breaks  forth  in  a  thousand  instances  in  these  festivals  of  Bacchus.  It 
is  seen  in  the  colouring  the  body  with  plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and 
different  sorts  of  green  and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goats  and 
deer  skins  ruund  the  loins,  covering  the  face  with  large  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent plants ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  wearing  masks  of  wood,  bark,  and 
other  materials,  and  of  a  complete  costume  belonging  to  the  character. 
§  4.  These  facts  seem  to  us  to  explain  how  the  drama  might  na- 
turally originate  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  as  a 
part  of  his  festival  ceremonies.  We  now  come  to  consider  the  direct 
evidence  respecting  its  origin.  The  learned  writers  of  antiquity  agree 
in  stating  that  tragedy,  as  well  as  comedy,  was  originally  a  choral 
song.*  It  is  a  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  dramatic  poetry, 
that  the  lyric  portion,  the  song  of  the  chorus,  was  the  original  part  of  it. 
The  action,  the  adventure  of  the  god,  was  pre-supposed,  or  only  sym- 
bolically indicated  by  the  sacrifice  :  the  chorus  expressed  tiieir  feeling^ 
upon  it.  This  choral  song  belonged  to  the  class  of  dithyrofnbs  ;  Aris- 
totle says  that  tragedy  originated  with  the  singers  of  the  dithyramb.f 
The  dithyramb  was,  as  we  have  already  seen4  an  enthusiastic  ode  to 
Bacchus,  which  had  in  early  time  been  sung  at  convivial  meetings  by 
the  drunken  revellers,  but,  after  the  time  of  Arion  (about  b.  c.  620),  was 
regularly  executed  by  a  chorus.  The  dithyramb  was  capable  of  ex- 
pressing every  variety  of  feeling  excited  by  the  worship  and  mythology 

*  One  passage  will  serre  for  many:  Euanthius  cle  tragoedia  et  comGcdia,  c.  2. 
Comoedia  fere  vetut,  ut  ipsa  quoqiie  olim  tragcedia,  simplex  fuit  carmen,  quod  cho- 
rus circa  aras  fumautes  nunc  spatiatus,  nunc  consistens,  nunc  levolvvus  gyros,  cum 
tibicine  concinebat. 

t  Aristot.  Poet.  4.  ar«  r«v  S^«^ vAr«9  rit  It^viaufi^i, 

X  Ch.  XIV.  §  7.  ^  ^ 

u 
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of  Bacchus.  There  were' dithyrambs  of  a  gray  and  joyous  tone,  cele* 
brating  the  commeocemeQt  of  spring ;  but  tragedy,  with  its  solemn  and 
gloomy  character,  could  not  have  proceeded  from  these.  The  dithy- 
ramb, from  which  tragedy  probably  took  its  orig^in,  turned  upon  the 
sorrows  of  Dionysus.  This  appears  from  the  remarkable  account  of 
Herodotus,  that  in  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes  (about 
600  B.c.)>  tragic  choruses  had  been  represented,  which  celebrated  the 
sorrows,  not  of  Dionysus,  but  of  the  hero  Adrastus ;  and  that  Clei- 
sthenes restored  these  choruses  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus.*  This 
shows,  not  only  that  there  were  at  that  time  tragic  choruses,  but  also 
that  the  subject  of  them  had  been  changed  from  Dionysus  to  other 
heroes,  especially  those  who  were  distinguished  by  their  misfortunes  and 
suflerings.  The  reason  why  sometimes  the  dithyramb,!  and  afterwards 
tragedy,  was  transferred  from  Dionysus  to  heroes,  and  not  to  other 
gods  of  the  Greek  Olympus,  was  that  the  latter  were  elevated  above 
the  chances  of  fortune,  and  the  alternations  of  joy  and  grief,  to  which 
both  Dionysus  and  the  heroes  were  subject.  The  date  given  by  Hero- 
dotus agrees  well  with  the  statement  of  the  ancient  grammarians, 
that  the  celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  Arion  (about  560  b.  c.)>  invented 
the  tragic  style  {r^ayucoc  Tp6irog);  evidently  the  same  variety  of  dithyramb 
as  that  usual  in  Sicyon  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  This  narrative  also 
gives  some  probability  to  the  tradition  of  a  tragic  author  of  Sicyon, 
named  Epigenes,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  the  Athenian  dramatists ; 
from  the  perplexed  and,  in  part,  corrupt  notices  of  him  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  was  the  first  who  transferred  tragedy  from  Dionysus  to  other 
persons. 

§  5.  In  attempting  to  form  a  more  precise  conception  of  the  ancient 
tragedy,  when  it  still  belonged  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
we  are  led  by  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  '*  that  tragedy  originated  with 
the  chief  singers  of  the  dith^Tamb,"  to  suppose  that  the  leaders  of  the 
chorus  came  forward  separately.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  these,  either 
as  representatives  of  Dionysus  himself,  or  as  messengers  from  his  train, 
narrated  the  perils  which  threatened  the  god,  and  his  final  escape  from 
or  triumph  over  them  ;  and  that  the  chorus  then  expressed  its  feelings, 
as  at  passing  events.  The  chorus  thus  naturally  assumed  the  character 
of  satellites  of  Dionysus;  whence  they  easily  fell  into  the  parts  of 
satyrs,  who  were  not  only  his  companions  in  sportive  adventures,  but 
also  in  combats  and  misfortunes  ;  and  were  as  well  adapted  to  express 
terror  or  fear,  as  gaiety  or  pleasure.  It  is  stated  by  Aristotle  and  many 
grammarians,  that  the  most  ancient  tragedy  bore  the  character  of  a 

*  IV  rod.  V.  G7,  rk  trdfiui  mhrw  'r^myi*4i*9i  x^'^^*  iy'f  f«*»  ^**  t*^*  AiirnMr49  •i  r^ta/f 
rif ,  rit  h  "AB^nrrtfv.  KXii^Htnt  li  X*t*^  ^'  *V  ^9*^V  Jt^i^»*'  Whether  iwilwsi  is 
translated,  **  He  gave  them  back,**  or  <'  He  gave  them  ai  something  due,"  the  result 
i»  the  tame. 

t  There  wof  a  dithyramb,  entitled  Memnon,  compoeed  by  Simonides,  Stiabo^  zv.  p. 
728.  Above,  chap,  xiv.,  §  ]]. 
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sporl  of  satyrs;  and  the  introduction  of  satyrs  into  this  species  of  poetry 
Is  ascribed  to  Arion,  wlio  is  said  to  have  invented  the  tragic  dithyramb. 
The  name  of  tragedy,  or  goat^s  song^  was  even  by  the  ancients  derived 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  singers,  in  their  character  of  satyrs,  to 
goats.  Yet  the  slight  resemblance  in  form  between  satyrs  and  goats 
could  hardly  have  given  a  name  to  this  kind  of  poetry ;  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  this  species  of  dithyramb  was  originally  performed  at  the 
burnt  sacrifice  of  a  goat ;  the  connexion  of  which  with  the  subject  of 
the  earliest  tragedy  can  only  be  explained  by  means  of  mythological 
researches  foreign  to  the  present  subject.* 

Thus  far  had  tragedy  advanced  among  the  Dorians,  who  therefore 
considered  themselves  the  inventors  of  it.  All  its  further  development 
belongs  to  the  Athenians  ;  while  among  the  Dorians  it  seems  to  have 
been  long  preserved  in  its  original  lyric  form.  Doubtless  tragic  dithy- 
rambs of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  Sicyon  and  Corinth  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  be  sung  in  Athens ; .  probably  at  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
called  Lensum,  and  the  Lenscan  festival,  with  which  all  the  genuine 
traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  tragedy  were  connected.  Moreover, 
the  Lensan  festival  was  solemnized  exactly  at  the  time  when,  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  the  sorrows  of  Dionysus  were  bewailed.  Hence  in 
later  times,  when  the  dramatic  spectacles  were  celebrated  at  the  three 
Dionysiac  festivals  of  the  year,  tragedy  preceded  comedy  at  the  LenaBa, 
and  followed  immediately  after  the  festival  procession;  while  both  at 
the  greater  and  lesser  Dionysia,  comedy,  which  came  after  a  great 
carousal,  was  first,  and  was  followed  by  tragedy. f  At  these  festivals, 
before  the  innovations  ofThespis,  when  the  chorus  had  assembled  round 
the  altar  of  Dionysus,  an  individual  from  the  midst  of  the  chorus  is  said 
to  have  answered  the  other  members  of  the  chorus  from  the  sacrificial 
table  («X£<5c)  near  the  altar;  that  is  to  say,  he  probably  imparted  to 
them  in  song  the  subjects  which  excited  and  guided  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  the  chorus  in  its  chants. 

*  We  here  reject  the  common  account  (adopted,  among  other  writers,  by  Horace) 
of  the  invention  of  comedy  at  the  vintage,  the  faces  smeared  with  lues  of  wine,  the 
waggon  with  which  Thet»|*is  went  round  Atticu,  and  80  forth ;  since  all  tliese  arise 
from  a  confusion  between  the  orij^in  of  comedy  and  tragedy.  Comedy  really  ori- 
ginated at  the  rural  Dionysia,  or  the  vintage  festival  (see  ch.  XXVIl.).  Aiistophanes 
calls  the  comic  poets  of  his  own  time  Ue-nngers  {T^uyafhi),  but  he  never  gives  this 
name  to  the  tragic  poets  and  actors.  The  waggon  suits  not  the  dithyramb,  which 
was  sung  by  a  standing  chorus,  but  a  procession,  which  occurred  in  the  earliest  form 
of  comedy ;  moreover,  in  many  festivals,  there  was  a  custom  of  throwing  out  jests 
and  scurrilous  abuse  from  a  waggon  {ffMufifietra  t|  kfiaJ^vit).  It  is  only  by  completely 
avoiding  this  error  (which  rests  on  a  very  natural  contusion)  that  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  the  earliest  history  of  the  drama  with  the  best  testimonies,  especially  that 
of  Aristotle. 

\  According  to  the  very  important  statements  concerning  the  parts  of  these  fei- 
tivals,  which  are  in  the  documents  cited  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Midias.  Of  the  Lensa  it  is  said,  n  W)  Anva/y  vofA^h  ko,)  «/  r^a'^yhtii  xeu  tli  »v/Ayhi ; 
of  the  greater  Dionysia,  rctt  if  arru  AinvtUig  h  rcficni  na)  •<  ira7dtf  xa)  i  xifA4s  ^'«J  m 
KtfiJit)  »m,)  «<  r^etyylM  \  of  the  lesser  Dionysia  in  the  Pirnus,  ii  r«^T«i  ry  Amv^^  U 
llti^tuu  tuti  it  MMftfM  $tmi  •»  r^my^, 

V  2 
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§  6.  The  ancients,  however,  are  agreed  that  Thespis  first  caused 
tragedy  to  become  a  drama,  though  a  very  simple  one.  In  the  time  of 
Pisistratus  (b.  c.  536),  Thespis  made  the  great  step  of  connecting  with 
the  choral  representation  (which  had  hitherto  at  most  admitted  an  in- 
terchange of  voices)  a  regular  dialogue,  which  was  only  distinguished 
from  the  language  of  common  life  by  its  metrical  form  and  by  a  more 
elevated  tone.  For  this  purpose,  he  joined  one  person  to  the  chorus, 
who  was  the  first  actor.*  Now  according  to  the  ideas  which  we  have 
formed  from  the  finished  drama,  one  actor  appears  to  be  no  better  than 
none  at  all.  When  however  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that,  according  to  the 
constant  practice  of  the  ancient  drama,  one  actor  played  several  parts  in 
the  same  piece  (for  which  the  linen  masks,  introduced  by  Thespis,  must 
have  been  of  great  use) ;  and  moreover,  that  the  chorus  was  combined 
with  the  actor,  and  could  maintain  a  dialogue  with  him,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  dramatic  action  might  be  introduced,  continued  and  concluded 
by  the  speeches  inserted  between  the  choral  songs.  Let  us,  for  example, 
from  among  the  pieces  whose  titles  have  been  preserved,!  take  the  Pen- 
iheus.  In  this,  the  single  actor  might  appear  successively  as  Dionysus, 
Pentheus,  a  Messenger,  and  Agave,  the  mother  of  Pentheus ;  and,  in 
these  several  characters,  might  announce  designs  and  intentions,  or  re- 
late events  which  could  not  conveniently  be  represented,' as  the  murder 
of  Pentheus  by  his  unfortunate  mother,  or  express  triumphant  joy  at  the 
deed ;  by  which  means  he  would  represent,  not  without  interesting 
scenes,  the  substance  of  the  fable,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Bacchs  of  Euri- 
pides. Messengers  and  heralds  probably  played  an  important  part  in 
this  early  drama  (which,  indeed,  they  retained  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  perfect  form  of  Greek  tragedy  ;)  and  the  speeches  were  probably 
short,  as  compared  with  the  choral  songs,  which  they  served  to  explain. 
In  the  drama  of  Thespis,  the  persons  of  the  chorus  frequently  repre- 
sented satyrs,  as  well  as  other  parts  ;  for,  before  the  satyric  drama  had 
acquired  a  distinctive  character,  it  must  have  been  confounded  with 
tragedy. 

The  dances  of  the  chorus  were  still  a  principal  part  of  the  perform- 
ance; the  ancient  tragedians  in  general  were  teachers  of  dancing,  (or, 
as  we  should  say,  ballet-masters,)  as  well  as  poets  and  musicians. 

In  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  (when  plays  of  Thespis  could  scarcely 
be  represented  upon  the  stage,)  the  dances  of  Thespis  were  still  per- 
formed by  admirers  of  the  ancient  style.];  Moreover,  Aristotle  remarks 
that  the  earliest  tragedians  used  the  long  trochaic  verse  (the  trochaic 
tetrameter)  in  the  dialogue  more  than  the  iambic  trimeter ;  now  the 
former   was   peculiarly  adapted   to  lively,  dance-like  gesticulations.§ 

*  Called  m»(iriiSf  from  m*^iufku,  because  he  answered  the  sonj^  of  the  chorus, 

f  The  funeral  games  of  Pelias  or  Phorbas,  the  Priests,  the  Youths,  Pentheus. 

i  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1479. 

9  This  it  also  confirmed  by  the  passage  of  Aristoph.  Pac  322. 
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These  metres  were  not  invented  by  the  tragic  poets,  but  were  borrowed 
by  them  from  Archilochns,  Solon,  ami  other  poets  of  this  class,*  and 
invested  with  the  appropriate  character  and  expression.  Probably  the 
tra^c  poets  adopted  the  lively  and  impassioned  trochaic  verse,  while 
the  comic  poets  adopted  the  energetic  and  rapid  iambic  verse,  formed 
for  jest  and  wrangling ;  the  latter  seems  to  have  only  obtained  gra- 
dually, chiefly  through  iEschyUis,  the  form  in  which  it  seemed  a  fitting 
metre  for  the  solemn  and  dignified  language  of  heroes.f 

§  7.  In  PhrYxNICHus  likewise,  the  son  of  Polyphradmon,  of  Athens, 
who  was  in  great  repute  on  the  Athenian  stage  from  Olymp.  67.  L 
(b.  c.  512),  the  lyric  predominated  over  the  dramatic  element.  He, 
like  Thespis,  had  only  one  actor,  at  least  until  iEschylus  had  established 
his  innovations  ;  but  he  used  this  actor  for  diSerent,  and  especially  for 
female  parts.  Phryniclius  was  the  first  who  brought  female  parts  upon 
the  stage  (which,  accordinic  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient*;,  could  only 
be  acted  by  men)  ;  a  fact  which  throws  a  light  upon  his  poetical  cha- 
racter. The  chief  excellence  of  Phryniclius  lay  in  dancing  and  lyric 
compositions  ;  if  his  works  were  extant,  he  would  probably  seem  to  us 
rather  a  lyric  poet  of  the  iEolian  school  than  a  dramatist.  His  tender, 
sweet,  and  often  plaintive  songs  were  still  much  admired  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  especially  by  old-fashioned  people.  The 
chorus,  as  may  be  naturally  supposed,  played  the  chief  part  in  his 
drama ;  and  the  single  actor  was  present  in  order  to  furnish  subjects  on 
which  the  chorus  should  express  its  feelings  and  thoughts,  instead  of  the 
chorus  being  intended  to  illustrate  the  action  represented  upon  the 
stage.  It  appears  even  that  the  great  dramatic  chorus  (which  originally 
corresponded  to  the  dithyrambic)  was  distributed  by  Phrynichus  into 
subdivisions,  with  different  parts,  in  order  to  produce  alternation  and 
contrast  in  the  long  lyric  compositions.  Thus  in  the  famous  play  of 
Phrynichus,  entitled  the  Phccnisste  (which  he  brought  upon  the  stage  in 
Olymp.  75,  4,  b.  c.  476,  and  in  which  he  celebrated  the  exploits  of 
Athens  in  the  Persian  war)4  the  chorus  consisted  in  part,  as  the  name 
of  the  drama  shows,  of  Phoenician  women  from  Sidon  and  other  cities  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Persian  court  ;§   but  an- 

*  Ch.  XI.  §.  8. 

f  The  fragments  preserved  under  the  name  of  Thespis  are  indeed  iambic  trime- 
ten ;  but  they  are  evidently  taken  from  the  pieces  composed  by  HeracHdes  Ponticus 
in  his  name.     See  Diog.  Laert.  V.  92. 

I  It  it  related  that  Phrynichus  composed  a  piece  in  Olymp.  75.  4.  (a.  c.  477)  for 
a  tragic  chorus,  which  Tnemistocles  had  furnished  as  choregus.  Bentley  has  con- 
jectured with  much  probability  that  this  piece  was  the  Phoenisss,  ia  which  Phry- 
nichus dwelt  on  the  merits  of  Themistocles.  Among  the  titles  of  the  plays  of 
Phrynichus  in  S\u(ia.Hy  luv^uxuf  "\he  cousultors  or  deliberators,"  probably  desig- 
nates the  Phcenissse,  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting. 

§  The  chorus  of  Phoenician  women  sang  at  its  entrance : — SiSwyio  am/  X/«'«Sr« 
ma)  Ifa^t^av  'A^aicv,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  220  and  Hesycb* 
in  ykvMt^  Itiitfif, 
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other  part  of  it  was  foimed  of  nob!e  Persians,  who  in  the  king:*s  absence 
consuhed  aboat  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  For  we  know  that  at  the 
beginning:  of  this  drama  (which  had  a^reai  resemblance  to  the  Persiaru 
of^Cschylus)  a  royal  eunuch  and  caq)et-spreader  *  came  forward,  who 
prepared  the  seats  for  this  hi^h  council,  and  announced  its  meeting. 
The  weighty  cares  of  these  aired  men,  and  the  passionate  laments  of 
the  PhoE>nician  dam<e!<  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  fathers  or 
brotlier^  by  the  sea-ti^ht,  doubtless  made  a  contrast,  in  which  one  of 
the  main  cliarms  of  the  drama  consisted.  It  is  remarkable  that  Phry- 
nichus,  in  several  instances  deviated  from  mythical  subjects  to  subjects 
taken  from  contemporary-  history.  In  a  former  drama,  entitled  the 
Cap/ lire' of* 3///WMf,  he  represented  the  calamities  which  had  befallen 
Miletus,  the  Ci>lony  and  ally  of  Athens,  at  the  Persian  conquest,  after 
the  Ionic  revolt  (b.  c.  41>S).  Hercnlotus  relates  that  the  whole  theatre 
was  moved  by  it  to  tears ;  uotw  ithstauding  which  the  people  aflerwards 
sentenced  him  to  a  considerable  fine  *^  for  representing  to  them  their 
own  misfortunes;'*  a  remarkable  judgment  of  the  Athenians  concerning 
a  work  of  poetry,  by  which  they  manit*e>t1y  expected  to  be  raised  into  a 
hiffher  world,  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  miseries  of  the  present  life. 

§  8.  ContemiH)rary  with  Phrynichus  on  the  tragic  stage  was  Chos- 
RiLtJs,  a  prolific  and,  for  a  long  time,  active  poet ;  since  he  came  for- 
ward so  early  as  the  64th  Olympiad  (b.c.  524),  and  maintained  his 
ground  not  only  against  .l^schylus,  but  even  for  some  years  against 
Sophocles.  The  most  remarkable  fact  known  with  regard  to  this  poet 
is,  that  he  excelleil  in  the  satyric  drama,t  which  had  therefore  in  his 
time  been  separated  from  tragedy.  For  as  tragedy  constantly  inclined 
to  heroic  fables,  in  preference  to  subjects  connected  with  Dionysus,  and 
as  the  rude  style  of  the  old  Bacchic  sport  yielded  to  a  more  dignified 
and  serious  mode  of  composition,  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  no  longer 
an  appropriate  accompaniment.  But  it  was  the  custom  in  Greece  to 
retain  and  cultivate  all  the  earlier  forms  of  poetry  which  had  anything 
peculiar  and  characteristic,  together  with  the  newer  varieties  formed 
from  them.  Accordingly  a  separate  Satyric  Drama  was  developed,  in 
addition  to  tragedy;  and,  for  the  most  part, J  three  tragedies  and  one 
satyric  drama  ut  the  coiichision,  were  represented  together,  forming  a 
connected  whole.  This  satyric  drama  was  not  a  comedy,  but  (as  an 
ancient  author  aptly  deMcribcs  it)  a  playful  tragedy.  §  Its  subjects 
were  taken  from  the  Humc  class  of  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  the 
heroi'H,  HH  tragedy;  but  they  were  so  treated  in  connexion  with  rude 
obJectM  of  outward  nature,  that  the  presence  and  participation  of  rustic^ 

t    /\rc(inliiif(  to  tho  vcno  :  *II>i««  ^iv  /3«riXiiv  h  Xm^iA*;  iv  rarv^ut, 
t  For  thu  iiUNti  |mrt,  1  way;  for  we  Mhall  ice,  when  we  come  to  the  Alcettia  of 
Ritri|)i(l«N.  that  tetrulogiun  occur,  composed  of  tragedies  alone. 
(  ii«i{«vr«  T(myf%im,  Demetrius  de  Elucut }  169.    Comp.  Hor*  Art,  P.  231* 
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petulant  satyrs  seemed  quite  appropriate.  Accordinnfly,  all  scenes  from 
free,  untamed  nature,  adventures  of  a  strikinjji:  character,  where  strange 
monsters  or  savage  tyrants  of  mythology  are  overcome  by  valour  or 
stratagem,  belong  to  this  class ;  and  in  such  scenes  as  these  the  satyrs 
could  express  various  feelings  of  terror  and  delight,  disgust  and  desire, 
with  all  the  openness  and  unreserve  which  belong  to  their  character. 
All  mythical  subjects  and  characters  were  not  therefore  suited  to  the 
satyric  drama.  The  character  best  suited  to  this  drama  seems  to  have 
bc€Q  the  powerful  hero  Hercules,  an  eater  and  drinker  and  boon  com- 
panioOy  who,  when  he  is  in  good  humour,  allows  himself  to  be  amused 
l^  the  petulant  sports  of  satyrs  and  other  similar  elves. 

§  9.  The  complete  separation  of  the  satyric  drama  from  the  other 
dramatic  varieties  is  attributed  by  ancient  grammarians  to  Pratinas  of 
Phlius,  and  therefore  a  Dorian  from  Peloponnesus,  although  he  came 
forward  in  Athens  as  a  rival  of  Choerilus  and  iEschylus  about  Olymp. 
70  (b.  c.  500),  and  probably  still  earlier.  He  also  wrote  lyric  poems  of 
the  hyporchematic  kind,*  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  satyric 
drama ;  t  and  he  moreover  composed  tragedies ;  but  he  chiefly  excelled 
in  the  satyric  drama,  in  the  perfecting  of  which  he  probably  followed 
native  masters :  for  Phlius  was  a  neighbour  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
which  produced  the  tragedy  of  Arion  and  Epigenes,  represented  by 
satyrs.  He  bequeathed  his  art  to  his  son  Aristeas,  who,  like  his  father, 
lived  at  Athens  as  a  privileged  alien,  and  obtained  great  fame  on  the 
Athenian  stage  in  competition  with  Sophocles.  The  satyric  pieces  of 
these  two  Phliasians  were  considered,  together  with  those  of  iEschylus, 
as  the  best  of  their  kind. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  point  where  iEschylus  appears  on  the  tragic 
stage*  Tragedy,  as  he  received  it,  was  still  an  infant,  though  a  vigorous 
one ;  when  it  passed  from  his  hands  it  had  reached  a  firm  and  goodly 
youth.  By  adding  the  second  actor,  he  first  gave  the  dramatic  element 
its  due  development ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  imparted  to  the  whole 
piece  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  which  it  was  susceptible. 

We  should  now  proceed  immediately  to  this  first  great  master  of  the 
tragic  art,  if  it  were  not  first  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
correct  conception  of  his  tragedy,  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  this  species  of  dramatic  representation,  and  of  the 
established  forms  with  which  every  tragic  poet  must  comply.  Much 
may  indeed  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  tragic 
drama;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  full  and  lively  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  play  of  ^schylus  was  represented  on  the  stage,  and 
of  the  relation  which  its  several  parts  bore  to  each  other. 

•  SeecKXU.JlO. 

t  Perhapi  the  hyporcheme  in  Athen*  XIV.  p.  €17.  occunred  in  a  satyric  drama. 
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dema.  §  11.  Composition  of  the  drama  from  various  parts;  songs  of  the 
entire  chorus.  }  IJ.  Division  of  a  tra^^edy  by  the  choral  songs..  J  13.  Songs 
of  single  persons  of  the  chorus  and  of  the  actors.  }  14.  Parts  of  the  drama 
intermediate  between  song  and  t»peech.  §  13.  Speech  of  the  actors;  arrange- 
ment of  the  dialogue  and  its  metrical  form. 

§  1.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  ancient  tragedy,  as  it  appeared  in  those  stable 
forms  which  the  origin  and  taste  of  the  Greeks  impressed  upon  it. 

The  tragedy  of  antiquity  was  perfectly  different  from  that  which^  in 
progress  of  time,  arose  among  other  nations; — a  picture  of  human  life 
agitated  by  the  passions,  and  corresponding,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
to  its  original  in  all  its  features.  Ancient  tragedy  departs  entirely 
from  ordinary  life ;  its  character  is  in  the  highest  degree  ideal. 

We  must  observe,  first,  that  as  tragedy,  and  indeed  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions generally,  were  seen  only  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus/  the  cha- 
racter of  these  festivals  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  drama.  It 
retained  a  sort  of  Bacchic  colouring;  it  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
Bacchic  solemnity  and  diversion;  and  the  extraordinary  excitement  of 
all  minds  at  these  festivals,  by  raising  them  above  the  tone  of  everyday 
existence,  gave  both  to  the  tragic  and  the  comic  muse  unwonted  energy 
and  fire. 

The  costume  of  the  persons  who  represented  tragedy  was  far  removed 
from  that  free  and  natural  character  which  we  find  raised  to  the  per- 
fection of  beauty  by  the  Greeks  in  the  arts  of  design.  It  was  a  Bacchic 
festal  costume.  Almost  all  the  actors  in  a  tragedy  wore  long  striped 
garments,  reaching  to  the  ground,  t  over  which  were  thrown  upper 

*  In  Athens  new  tragedies  were  acted  at  the  Lemea  and  the  great  Dion}'sia;  the 
latter  being  a  most  brilliant  festival,  at  which  the  allies  of  Athens  and  manj 
foreigners  were  also  present.  Old  tragedies  also  were  acted  at  the  Lensa ;  and  none 
but  old  ones  were  acted  at  the  lesser  Diooysia.  These  facts  appear,  in  great  mea- 
mre,  from  the  dtdancali€e;  that  is,  registers  of  the  victories  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic 
poets  as  teachers  of  the  chorus  (;c.{4iX«#*«A«),  from  which,  through  the  learned 
writers  of  antiouity,  much  has  passed  into  the  commentariee  on  the  remaini  of  Gkeek 
^ittry,  especially  the  arguments  preazed  to  them. 

t  A*'*'*''*'  ^•^'iHt  €^9>MU 
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garments*  of  purple  or  some  other  brilliant  colour,  with  all  sortfiof  gay 
trimmings  and  gold  ornaments ;  the  ordinary  dress  at  Bacchic  festal 
processions  and  choral  dances. f  Nor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  stage 
represented  as  the  sturdy  athletic  hero  whose  huge  limbs  were  only 
concealed  by  a  lion's  hide ;  he  appeared  in  the  rich  and  gaudy  dress 
we  have  described,  to  which  his  distinctive  attributes,  the  club  and  the 
bow,  were  merely  added.  The  choruses,  also,  which  were  furnished  by 
wealthy  citizens  under  the  appellation  of  choregi,  in  the  names  of  the 
tribes  of  Athens,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  dress 
and  ornaments,  as  well  as  in  the  excellence  of  their  singing  and  dancing. 

§  2.  The  chorus,  which  came  from  among  the  people  at  large,  and 
which  always  bore  a  subordinate  part  in  the  action  of  the  tragedy,  was 
in  no  respect  distinguished  from  the  stature  and  appearance  of  ordinary 
men4  ^n  the  other  hand,  the  actor  who  represented  the  god  or  hero, 
in  whose  fate  the  chorus  was  interested,  needed  to  be  raised,  even  to  the 
outward  sense,  above  the  usual  dimensions  of  mortals.  A  tragic  actor 
was  a  very  strange,  and,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  ancients  themselves 
at  a  later  period,  a  very  monstrous  being.§  His  person  was  lengthened 
out  considerably  beyond  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  human  figure ; 
in  the  first  place  by  the  very  high  soles  of  the  tragic  shoe,  the  cothurnus, 
and  secondly  by  the  length  of  the  tragic  mask,  called  onkos ;  and  the 
chest  and  body,  arms  and  legs,  were  stuffed  and  padded  to  a  corre- 
sponding size.  It  was  impossible  that  the  body  should  not  lose  much 
of  its  natural  flexibility,  and  that  many  of  those  slighter  movements 
which,  though  barely  perceptible,  are  very  significant  to  the  attentive 
observer,  should  not  be  suppressed.  It  followed  that  tragic  gesticulation 
(which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  themselves  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  art)  necessarily  consisted  of  stiff,  angular  move- 
ments, in  which  Httle  was  left  to  the  emotion  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  The  Greeks,  prone  to  vehement  and  lively  gesticulation,  had 
constructed  a  system  of  expressive  gesture,  founded  on  their  tem- 
perament and  manners.  On  the  tragic  stage  this  seemed  raised  to  its 
highest  pitch,  corresponding  always  with  the  powerful  emotions  of  the 
actors. 

Masks,  also,  which  originated  in  the  taste  for  mumming  and  dis- 
guises of  all  sorts,  prevalent  at  the  Bacchic  festivals,  had  become  an 

*  Ifiirm  and  ^\«tfivits, 

f  This  is  evident  from  the  detailed  accounts  of  Pollux  IV.  c.  18>  as  well  as  from 
works  of  ancient  art,  representing  scenes  of  tragedies,  especially  the  mosaics  in  th« 
Vatican,  edited  by  Millin.  See  Description  d'une  Mosaique  auiique  du  Mus4e  Pio« 
C16mentin  a  Kome,  repr^itentant  des  scenes  de  tragedies,  par  A.  L.  Millin,  Parif, 
1819. 

X  The  opposition  of  the  choriis  and  the  scenic  actors  is  generally  that  of  the 
Homeric  Xeui  and  Hfemrts, 

§  'Of  tiii:c^t  xmi  f«/3«^f  ^imfMi^  is  the  remark  of  Lucian  de  Saltat.  c  27.  upon  a 
tragic  actor. 
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indispensable  accompaniment  to  tragedy.  They  not  only  concealed  the 
individual  features  of  well-known  actors,  and  enabled  the  spectators 
entirely  to  forget  the  performer  in  liis  part,  but  gave  to  his  whole  aspect 
that  ideal  character  which  the  tragedy  of  antiquity  demanded.  The  tragic 
mask  was  not,  indeed,  intentionally  ugly  and  caricatured,  like  the  comic ; 
bat  the  half-open  mouth,  the  large  eye-sockets,  the  sharply-defined  fea- 
tures, in  which  every  characteristic  was  presented  in  its  utmost  strength, 
the  bright  and  hard  colouring,  were  calculated  to  make  the  impression 
of  a  being  agitated  by  the  emotions  and  the  passions  of  human  nature 
in  a  degree  far  above  the  standard  of  common  life.  The  loss  of  the  usual 
gesticulation  was  not  felt  in  ancient  tragedy ;  since  it  would  not  have 
been  forcible  enough  to  suit  the  conception  of  an  ancient  hero,  nor 
would  it  have  been  visible  to  the  majority  of  the  spectators  in  the  vast 
theatres  of  syitiquity.  The  unnatural  effect  which  a  set  and  unifi)rm 
cast  of  features  would  produce  in  tragedy  of  varied  passion  and  action, 
like  ours,  was  much  less  striking  in  ancient  tragedy ;  wherein  the  prin- 
dpal  persons,  once  forcibly  possessed  by  certain  objects  and  emotions, 
appeared  through  the  whole  remaining  piece  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
was  become  the  habitual  and  fundamental  character  of  their  existence. 
It  is  possible  to  imagine  the  Orestes  of  iEschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  Medea  of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  with  the 
same  countenance,  though  this  would  be  difficult  in  the  case  of  Hamlet 
or  Tasso.  The  masks  could,  however,  be  changed  between  the  acts, 
10  as  to  represent  the  necessary  changes  in  the  state  or  emotions  of  the 
persons.  Thus  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  after  King  (Edipus  knows 
the  extent  of  his  calamity  and  has  executed  the  bloody  punishment  on 
himself,  he  appeared  in  a  different  mask  from  that  which  he  wore  in  the 
confidence  of  virtue  and  of  happiness. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  masks  of  the  ancients 
were  also  framed  with  a  view  to  increase  the  power  of  the  voice.  It  is, 
at  least,  certain  that  the  voices  of  the  tragic  actors  had  a  strength  and 
a  metallic  resonance,  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  practice,  no 
less  than  of  natural  organization.  Various  technical  expressions  of  the 
ancients  denote  this  sort  of  tone,  drawn  from  the  depth  of  the  chest,* 
which  filled  the  vast  area  of  the  theatre  with  a  monotonous  sort  of 
chant.  This,  even  in  the  ordinary  dialogue,  had  more  resemblance  to 
singing  than  to  the  speech  of  common  life ;  and  in  its  unwearied  uni- 
formity and  distinctly  measured  rhythmical  cadence,  must  have  seemed 
like  the  voice  of  some  more  powerful  and  exalted  being  than  earth  could 
then  produce,  resounding  through  the  ample  space. 

§  3.  But  before  we  examine  further  into  the  impressions  which  the 
ear  received  from  the  tragedy  of  antiquity,  we  must  endeavour  to 
complete  the  outline  of  those  made  upon  the  eye ;  and  to  give  such  an 

*  Jk^iTvi  Xmfyyyil^M,  especially  Xwxv^^Ci/*;  m^iflM  rk  loft^um  in  Ludam 
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aecoatit  of  the  place  of  representation  and  the  scenic  arranrrcments  as 
properly  belongs  to  a  history  of  literature.  The  ancient  theatres  were 
stone  buildings  of  enormous  size,  calculated  to  accommodute  the  whole 
free  and  adult  population  of  a  Greek  city  at  the  spectacles  and  festal 
games ;  for  example,  the  16,000  Athenian  citizens,  with  the  educated 
women  and  many  foreigners.  These  theatres  were  not  designed  ex* 
dosively  for  dramatic  poetry ;  choral  dances,  festal  processions,  and 
revels,  all  sorts  of  representations  of  public  life  and  popular  assemblies, 
were  held  in  them.  Hence  we  find  theatres  in  every  part  of  Greece, 
though  dramatic  poetry  was  the  peculiar  growth  of  Athens.  Much, 
however,  in  theatrical  architecture,  such  us  it  became  in  Athens,  where 
the  forms  were  determined  by  fixed  rules,  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
adaptation  of  those  forms  to  dramatic  exhibitions. 

The  Athenians  began  to  build  their  stone  theatre  in  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  on  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,*  in  Olymp.  TO.  1.  b.  c.  500; 
the  wooden  scaffolding,  from  which  the  people  had  heretofore  witnessed 
the  games,  having  fallen  down  in  that  year.  It  must  very  soon  have 
been  so  far  completed  as  to  render  it  possible  for  the  master-pieces  of 
the  three  great  tragedians  to  be  represented  in  it;  though  perhaps  the 
architectural  decorations  of  all  tlie  parts  were  finished  later.  As  early 
as  the  Peloponnesian  war,  singularly  beautiful  theatres  were  built  in 
Peloponnesus  and  Sicily. 

§  4.  The  whole  structure  of  the  theatre,  as  well  as  the  drama  itself, 
may  be  traced  to  the  chorus,  whose  station  was  the  original  centre  of 
the  whole  performance.  Around  this  all  the  rest  was  grouped.  The 
orchestra  (which  occupied  a  circular  level  space  in  the  centre,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  building)  grew  out  of  the  chorus, 
or  dancing  place,  of  the  Homeric  times  ;t  a  level  smooth  space,  large 
and  wide  enough  for  the  unrestrained  movements  of  a  numerous  band 
of  dancers.  1  he  altar  of  Dionysus,  around  which  the  dithyrambic 
chorus  danced  in  a  circle,  had  given  rise  to  a  sort  of  raised  platform 
in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  the  Thjmele^  which  served  as  resting 
place  for  the  chorus  when  it  took  up  a  stationary  positron.  It  was  used 
in  various  ways,  according  to  purposes  required  by  the  particular  tra- 
gedy; whether  as  a  funereal  monument,  a  terrace  with  altars,  &c.J 

•  T#  ty  Ai«iF^r««  Hmrfv  or  t#  £unv9w  fitvrff. 

t  Abore,  ch.  III.  $  6. 

t  It  is  Kufficient  here  briefly  to  remark,  that  the  form  of  the  ancient  Attic  theatre 
iKould  not  be  confounded  with  that  usual  in  the  Macedonian  period,  in  Alexandria, 
Antiochia,  and  similar  cities.  In  the  latter,  the  original  orchestra  was  divided  into 
huWes,  and  the  half  which  was  nearest  the  stage,  was,  by  means  of  a  platform  of 
boards,  converted  into  a  spacious  inferior  stage,  upon  which  the  mimes  or  planipe* 
darii,  as  well  as  musicians  and  dancers,  played  ;  while  the  stage,  strictly  so  called, 
continued  to  be  appropriated  to  the  tragic  and  Ci>mic  actors.  This  division  of  the 
orcheitra  was  then  called  thjfmeif,  or  even  vrehetiru,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
word. 
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The  chorus  itself,  in  its  transition  from  lyric  to  dramatic  poetry,  bad 
undergone  a  total  change  €€  form.  As  a  dithyrambic  choms,  It  moved 
in  a  ring  around  the  altar  which  served  as  a  centre,  and  had  a  com- 
pletely independent  character  and  action.  As  a  dramatic  chorus,  it 
was  connected  with  the  action  of  the  stage,  was  interested  in  what  was 
passing  there,  and  must  therefore,  of  necessity,  front  the  stage.  Hence, 
according  to  the  old  g^rammarians,  the  chorus  of  the  drama  was  qua- 
drangular, t.  e.,  arranged  so  that  the  dancers,  when  standing  in  their 
regular  places  in  rows  and  groups  {aTi\oi  and  ^vyd),  formed  right 
angles*  In  this  form  it  passed  through  the  wide  side- entrances  of  the 
orchestra  (the  vapocoi)  into  the  centre  of  it,  where  it  arranged  itself 
between  the  thymele  and  the  stage  in  straight  lines.  The  number  of 
dancers  in  the  tragic  chorus  was  probably  reduced  from  fifty,  the 
number  of  the  choreutx  in  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  in  the  following 
manner.  First,  a  quadrangular  chorus,  of  forty-eight  persons,  was 
formed ;  and  this  was  divided  into  four  parts  or  sets  which  met  toge- 
ther. This  hypothesis  Mill  explain  many  difficulties ;  for  example,  how 
it  b  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus,  two  separate 
choruses,  the  Furies  and  the  festal  train,  come  on  the  stage  together.* 
The  chorus  of  /Eschylus  accordingly  consisted  of  twelve  persons;  at  a 
later  period  Sophocles  increased  them  to  fifteen,  which  was  the  regular 
number  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.t 

Tlie  places  occupied  by  the  choral  dancers  were  all  determined  by 
established  usages,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  aflbrd  the  public 
the  most  favourable  view  of  the  chorus,  and  to  bring  into  the  foreground 
the  handsomest  and  best  dressed  of  the  choreuts.  The  usual  move- 
ments of  the  tragic  chorus  were  solemn  and  stately,  as  beseemed  the 
dignified  venerable  persons,  such  as  matrons  and  old  men,  who  fre- 
quently appeared  in  them.  The  tragic  style  of  dancing,  called  Emme- 
leia^  is  described  as  the  most  grave  and  solemn  of  the  public  dances. 

§  5.  Although  the  chorus  not  only  sang  alone,  when  the  actors  had 
quitted  the  stage,  but  sometimes  sang  alternately  with  the  persons  of 
the  drama,  and  sometimes  entered  into  dialogue  vrith  them,  yet  it  did 
not,  in  general,  stand  on  the  same  level  with  them,  but  on  a  raised 
stage  or  platform,  considerably  higher  than  the  orchestra.  But  as  the 
orchestra  and  the  stage  were  not  only  contiguous,  but  joined,  our  in- 
formation on  this  point  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  might  be  wished. 
To  the  eye  of  the  spectator  the  relation  in  which  the  persons  of  the 
drama  stood  to  the  chorus  was  determined  by  their  appearance ;  the 

*  The  same  fact  also  throws  a  li^ht  on  the  number  of  the  choros  of  comedy, 
iwcnty-four.  Tbia  was  half  the  tragic  chorus,  since  comedies  were  not  acted  oj 
fotirs,  but  singly. 

f  Tlie  accounts  of  the  ancient  grammarians  respecting  the  arrangements  of  the 
chorus  refer  to  the  chorus  ot  Jl/teen  persons;  as  their  accounts  respecting  the 
arrangements  of  the  stage  refer  to  the  three  actors.  The  reason  was,  that  the  form 
of  the  iCschyleaa  tragedy  had  become  obsolete. 
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former^  heroes  of  the  mythical  world,  whose  whole  aspect  bespoke  some- 
tfaing  mightier  and  more  sublime  than  ordinary  humanity ;  the  latter, 
generally  composed  of  men  of  the  people,  whose  part  it  was  to  show  the 
impression  made  by  the  incidents  of  the  drama  on  lower  and  feebler 
minds;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  interpret  them  to  the  audience,  with 
whom  they  owned  a  more  kindred  nature.  The  ancient  stage  was 
remarkably  long,  but  of  little  depth.  It  was  but  a  small  segment  cut 
from  the  circle  of  the  orchestra ;  but  it  extended  on  either  side  so  far 
that  its  length  was  nearly  double  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra.*  This 
Ibrm  of  the  stage  is  founded  on  the  artistical  taste  of  the  ancients  gene- 
rally ;  and  again,  influenced  their  dramatic  representation  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  As  ancient  sculpture  delighted  above  all  things  in  the 
long  lines  of  figures,  which  we  see  in  the  pediments  and  friezes,  and 
as  even  the  painting  of  antiquity  placed  single  figures  in  perfect  outline 
near  each  other,  but  clear  and  distinct,  and  rarely  so  closely  grouped  as 
that  one  intercepted  the  view  of  another ;  so  also  the  persons  on  the 
stage,  the  heroes  and  their  attendants  (who  were  oflen  numerous),  stood 
in  long  rows  on  this  long  and  narrow  stage.  The  persons  who  came 
from  a  distance  were  never  seen  advancing  from  the  back  of  the  stage, 
but  from  the  side,  whence  they  often  had  to  walk  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  they  reached  the  centre  where  the  principal  actors  stood. 
The  oblong  space  which  the  stage  formed  was  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  high  walls,  the  hinder  one  of  which  alone  was  properly  called  the 
ScenBy  the  narrow  walls  on  the  right  and  left  were  styled  Parascenia^ 
the  stage  itself  was  called  in  accurate  language,  not  scene,  but  Pro- 
scenium,  because  it  was  in  front  of  the  scene.  Scene  properly  means 
a  tent  or  hut,  and  such  was  doubtless  erected  of  wood  by  the  earliest 
beginners  of  dramatic  performances,  to  mark  the  dwelling  of  the  prin- 
cipal person  represented  by  the  actor.  Out  of  this  he  came  forth  into 
the  open  space,  and  into  this  he  retired  again. 

And  although  this  poor  and  small  hut  at  length  gave  place  to  the 
stately  scene,  enriched  with  architectural  decorations,  yet  its  purpose 
and  destination  remained  essentially  the  same.  It  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  principal  person  or  persons ;  the  proscenium  was  the  space  in  front 
of  it,  and  the  continuation  of  this  space  was  the  orchestra.  Thus  the 
scene  might  represent  a  camp  with  tlie  tent  of  the  hero,  as  in  the  Ajax 
of  Sophocles ;  a  wild  region  of  wood  and  rock,  with  a  cave  for  a 
dwelling  place,  as  in  the  Philoctetes;  but  its  usual  purport  and  deco- 

*  Those  readers  ivho  wish  for  more  precise  information  about  architectural  mea- 
tnres  and  proportions  may  consult  the  beautiful  plan  given  by  Donaldson,  in  the 
supplemental  volume  to  Stuarfs  Antiquities  of  Athens,  London,  1830,  p.  33.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  projecting  sides  of  the  proscenium,  which 
Donaldson  has  asHimied  with  Hirt,  are  not  supported  by  any  ancient  testimooy,  uor 
can  they  be  justified  by  any  requirement  of  the  dramatic  representations  of  the 
Greeks.  The  space  required  for  these  projections  ought  rather  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Hide  entrances  of  the  orchestra,  the  iri^i^M. 
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imtioa  were  die  fnmi  of  a  dueftmiD'a  palace  with  its  ooloDnadeSi  roofs 
and  towers,  together  with  all  the  accessory  buildings  which  could  he 
erected  on  the  stage,  with  more  or  less  of  finish  and  of  adaptation  to 
the  special  exigencies  of  the  tragedy.  Sometimes  also  it  exhibited  a 
temple,  with  the  buildings  and  arrangements  appertaining  to  a  Grecian 
sanctuary.  But  in  erery  case  it  is  the  front  alone  of  the  palace  or  the 
temple  that  is  seen,  not  the  interior. 

In  the  life  of  antiquity,  everything  great  and  important,  all  the  main 
actions  of  family  or  political  inUrest,  passed  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
Tiew  of  men.  Even  social  meetings  took  place  rather  in  public  halls, 
in  market-places  and  streets,  than  in  rooms  and  chambers ;  and  the 
habits  and  actions,  which  were  confined  to  the  interior  of  a  house,  were 
never  regarded  as  forming  subjects  for  public  observation.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  necessary  that  the  action  of  the  drama  should  come 
forth  from  the  interior  of  the  house ;  and  tragic  poets  were  compelled 
to  comply  strictly  with  this  condition  in  the  invention  and  plan  of  their 
dramatic  compositions.  The  heroic  personage,  when  about  to  gpve 
utterance  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  came  forth  into  the  court  in 
front  of  their  houses.  From  the  other  side  came  the  chorus  out  of  the 
city  or  district  in  which  the  principal  persons  dwelt ;  they  assembled, 
as  friends  or  neigh  hours  mig^t,  to  offer  their  counsel  or  their  sym« 
pathy  to  the  principal  actors  on  the  stage,  on  some  open  space ;  oflen 
a  market-place  designed  for  popular  meetings ;  such  as,  in  the  monar- 
chical times  of  Greece,  was  commonly  attached  to  the  prince's  palace. 

Far  from  shocking  received  notions,  the  performance  of  choral  dances 
in  this  place  was  quite  in  accordance  with  Greek  usages.  Anciently, 
these  market-places  were  specially  designed  for  numerous  popular 
choruses ;  they  even  themselves  bore  the  name  of  chorus.*  When  the 
stage  and  the  whole  theatre  had  been  adapted  for  this  kind  of  repre- 
sentation, it  was  necessary  that  comedy  also  should  conform  to  it;  even 
in  those  productions  which  exclusively  represented  the  incidents  and 
passions  of  private  and  domestic  life.  In  the  imitations  of  the  later 
Attic  comedy  which  we  owe  to  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  stage  repre- 
sents considerable  portions  of  streets ;  the  houses  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama  are  distinguishable,  interspersed  with  public  buildings  and 
temples ;  every  thing  is  arranged  by  the  poet  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  effect ;  and  generally  to  nature  and  probability,  so  that  the  actors,  in 
all  their  goings  and  comings,  their  entrances  and  exits,  their  meetings 
in  the  streets  and  at  their  doors,  may  disclose  just  so  much  of  their 
sentiments  and  their  projects  as  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
spectator  to  know. 

§  6.  The  massive  and  permanent  walls  of  the  stage  had  certain 
openings  which,  although  differently  decorated  for  different  pieces,  were 

*  Ch.  IIL  S  6, 
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nefcr  changed.  Each  of  these  entrances  to  the  stage  had  its  established 
and  permanent  signification,  and  this  enabled  the  spectator  to  apprehend 
many  things  at  the  first  glance,  which  he  must  have  otherwise  gradually 
made  out  in  the  course  of  the  piece ;  since  contrivances  similar  to  our 
play-bills  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
audience  came  furnished  with  certain  preliminary  information  concerning 
what  they  were  about  to  witness,  by  means  of  which  the  plot  was  far 
more  clear  to  them  than  it  can  now  be  by  mere  reading.  Of  this  kind 
was  the  distinct  meaning  attached  to  the  right  and  the  lefl  side.  The 
theatre  at  Athens  yms  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  person  standing  on  the  stage  saw  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  and  the  harbour  on  his  left,  and  the  country  of  Attica  on  his 
right.  Hence,  a  man  who  entered  on  the  right  by  the  parascenia,  was 
invariably  understood  to  come  from  the  country,  or  from  afar ;  on  the 
lefl,  from  the  city,  or  the  neighbourhood.  The  two  side-walls  always 
bore  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  the  arrangements,  as  to  exterior 
or  interior.  Of  course,  the  lower  side  entrance  which  led  into  the 
orchestra,  stood  in  the  same  relation ;  but  of  these,  the  right  one  was 
little  used,  because  the  chorus  generally  consisted  of  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  or  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  main  wall,  however,  or 
the  scene,  properly  so  called,  had  three  doors ;  the  middle,  which  was 
called  the  royal  door,  represented  the  principal  entrance  to  the  palace, 
the  abode  of  the  prince  himself;  that  on  the  right  was  held  to  be  a 
passage  leading  without,  especially  to  the  apartments  of  the  guests, 
which  in  Greek  houses  were  often  in  a  detached  building  appropriated 
to  that  purpose ;  that  on  the  left,  more  towards  the  interior,  leading  to 
a  part  of  the  house  not  obvious  to  the  first  approach  ;  such  as  a  shrine, 
a  prison,  the  apartments  of  the  women,  &c. 

§  7.  But  the  Greeks  carried  still  further  this  association  of  certain 
localities  with  certain  incidents  or  appearances.  The  moment  an  nctor 
entered,  they  could  decide  upon  his  part  and  his  relation  to  the  whole 
drama.  And  here  we  come  to  the  point  in  which  the  Greek  drama 
seems  the  most  fettered  by  inflexible  rules,  and  forced  into  forms  which 
appear,  to  our  feelings,  stiff  and  unnatural.  Grecian  art,  however,  as 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  all  its  manifestations,  loves 
distinct  and  unvarying  forms,  which  take  possession  of  the  mind  with 
all  the  force  of  habit,  and  immediately  put  it  into  a  certain  frame  and 
temper.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  these  forms  appear  to  cramp  the 
creative  genius,  to  check  the  free  course  of  the  fancy;  on  the  other, 
works  of  art,  which  have  a  given  measure,  a  prescribed  form,  to  fill  out, 
acquire,  when  this  form  is  animated  by  a  corresponding  spirit,  a  peculiar 
stability  which  seems  to  raise  them  above  the  capricious  and  ephemeral 
productions  of  tlie  human  mind,  and  to  assimilate  them  to  the  eternal 
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works  of  nature,  where  the  most  rigorous  conformity  to  laws  is  coiii- 
bined  with  boundless  variety  and  beauty. 

In  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Greece,  indeed,  the  outward  form  to  which 
genius  is  forced  to  adapt  itself,  appears  the  more  rigid,  and,  we  may 
say  arbitrary,  since,  to  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  choice  of  thoughts, 
expression  and  metre,  are  added  rules,  prescribed  by  the  local  and 
personal  character  of  the  representation.  With  regard  to  the  persons 
of  the  drama,  the  ancients  show  that  historical  taste  which  consists  in 
a  singular  union  of  attachment  to  given  forms,  with  aspiration  after 
further  progress.  The  antique  type  is  never  unnecessarily  rejected ; 
but  is  rendered  susceptible  of  a  greater  display  of  creative  power  by 
expansions  which  may  be  said  to  lie  in  its  very  nature. 

We  have  seen  how  a  single  actor  was  detached  from  the  chorus,  and 
how  Thespis  and  Phrynichus  contented  themselves  with  this  arrange- 
ment, by  causing  him  to  represent  in  succession  all  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  and  eitlier  before,  or  with  the  chorus,  to  conduct  the  whole  action 
of  the  piece,  ^schylus  added  the  second  actor,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
contrast  of  two  acting  persons  on  the  stage,  since  the  general  character 
of  the  chorus  was  that  of  a  mere  hearer  or  recipient ;  and  although  ca- 
pable of  expressing  its  own  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears,  it  was  not  adapted 
to  independent  action.  According  to  this  form,  only  two  speaking 
persons  (mutes  might  be  introduced  in  any  number)  could  appear  on 
the  stage  at  the  same  time  : — they,  however,  might  both  enter  again  in 
other  characters,  time  only  being  allowed  for  change  of  dress.  The 
appearance  of  the  same  actor  in  different  parts  of  the  same  play  did  not 
strike  the  ancients  as  more  extraordinary  than  his  appearance  in  dif- 
ferent parts  in  different  plays ;  since  the  persons  of  the  actors  were 
effectually  disguised  by  masks,  and  their  skill  enabled  them  to  represent 
various  characters  with  perfect  success.  The  dramatic  art  of  those 
times  required  extraordinory  natural  gifts;  strength  of  body  and  of 
voice,  as  well  as  a  most  careful  education  and  training  for  the  pro- 
fession. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  poets,  and  even  later,  in  the  age  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  interest  and  character  of  dramatic 
performance  rested  entirely  on  the  actors,  the  number  of  actors  capable 
of  satisfying  the  taste  and  judgment  of  tl  e  public  was  always  very 
small.  Hence,  it  was  an  object  to  turn  the  talents  of  the  few  eminent 
actors  to  the  greatest  possible  account ;  and  to  prevent  that  injury  to 
the  general  effect  which  the  interposition  of  inferior  actors,  even  in 
subordinate  parts,  must  ever  produce ;  and,  in  fact,  so  often  nowadays 
does  produce.  Even  Sophocles  did  not  venture  beyond  the  introduction 
of  a  third  actor ;  this  appeared  to  accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  to 
the  variety  and  mobility  of  action  in  tragedy,  without  sacrificing  th« 
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•ifliplieiiy  and  dearnens  which,  in  the  good  a^es  of  antiquity,  were 
always  held  to  be  the  most  essential  qualities.  /Eschylus  adopted  this 
thhd  actor  in  the  three  connected  plays,  the  Agamemnon,  Choephorse 
and  Ettmenides ;  which  he  seems  to  have  brought  out  at  Athens  at  the 
and  of  his  career.  His  other  tragedies,  which  were  performed  earh'er, 
are  all  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  represented  by  two  actors.* 
AH  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  adapted  for  three  actors 
only,  excepting  one,  the  CSdipus  in  Colonus,  which  could  not  be  acted 
without  the  introduction  of  a  fourth.  The  rich  and  intricate  composition 
of  this  noble  drama  would  have  been  impossible  without  this  innovation.f 
Bui  even  Sophocles  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  dared  to  introduce 
it  on  the  stage.  It  is  known  that  the  CSdipus  in  Colonus  was  not  acted 
till  after  his  death,  when  it  was  brought  out  by  Sophocles  the  younger. 

§  8.  But  the  ancients  laid  more  stress  upon  the  precise  number  and 
the  mutual  relations  of  these  three  actors  than  might  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  said.  They  distinguished  them  by  the  technical  names 
of  Protagonistes,  Deuteragonistes,  and  Tritagonistes.  These  names  are 
used  with  different  meanings.  Sometimes  the  actors  themselves  are 
designated  by  their  parts ;  as,  for  example,  when  Cleandrus  is  called  the 
protagonist  of  ^schylus,  and  Myniscus  his  deuteragonist ;  or  when 
Demosthenes,  in  his  contest  with  iEschines,  says,  that  to  represent 
such  a  stern  and  cruel  tyrant  as  Creon  in  the  Antigone,  is  the  peculiar 
glory  and  privilege  of  the  tritagonist;  iEschines  himself  having 
served  under  more  distinguished  actors  as  tritagonist.  Sometimes  the 
persons  entering  the  stage  are  distinguished  by  these  three  names  :  as 
when  Pollux  the  grammarian  says,  that  the  protagonist  should  always 
enter  from  the  middle  door;  that  the  dwelling  of  the  deuteragonist 
should  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  that  of  the  third  person  of  the  drama 
on  the  lefl.  According  to  a  passage  in  a  modern  Platonic  philosopher,! 
important  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  drama,  the  poet  does  not  create 
the  protagonist,  deuteragonist,  or  tritagonist ;  he  only  gives  to  each  of 
these  actors  his  appropriate  part. 

This,  and  other  expressions  of  the  ancients  have  involved  the  subject 
in  many  perplexing  difficulties,  which  it  would  detain  us  too  long  to 
examine  in  detail.  Our  purpose  will  be  best  accomplished  by  giving 
such  a  summary  explanation  as  will  enable  these  distinctions  to  be 
understood. 

*  The  prologue  of  the  Prometheus  appeara,  indeed,  to  require  three  actors  for 
the  parts  of  Frometheus,  Hephsestus,  and  Ciatos ;  but  these  might  have  been  so 
Arranged,  so  as  not  to  require  a  third  actor. 

I  unless  we  assume  that  the  part  of  Theseus  in  this  play  was  partly  acted 
by  the  person  who  represented  Antigone,  and  partly  by  the  j)er8on  who  represented 
Ismene.  It  is,  however,  far  more  difficult  for  two  actors  to  represent  one  part  in 
the  same  tone  and  spirit,  than  for  one  actor  to  represent  uvtrai  parts  with  the  appro- 
priate modifications. 

X  PloUn.  £onead.  ii.  L.  ii.  p.  268.  Basil  p.  484.  Creuzer.  Compare  the  note  oC 
CKuxer>  voL  iii«  p*  153,  ed.OxoQ4 
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I'iii  iniiped^  af  auUquiiA  uriinuaijec  ic  tiK 

it  »  MiiwuKi  nulleriiifr.  dui;gre!.  luic  uitiir«- 
«  lierue  sHruir^w  o1  tiM^  «ni..  u  ^levciw  tmrtfaen  ou  tin:  VQiriL: 
ulm»yt  uf«^  yasnori .  iii  tU-  mrirer.  •qbk'  oi  ttK  worcL  wtHeii  j 
i«yfii^atii,«  %/.  tu^  audieiMX.  Tiie  penimi.  iiien.  wiiov  iaft-  <seittF  ti» 
•yiiifiBtu>.  v^iiot^  uuiw^aitl  of  iuwwtl  warh  sine  raofiicfr  bi«  -cxliibiaEA. 
it  Urn:  ymiiiitwusi  lu  tbe  four  dnmiaf-  wiiiuL  requm  onhr  iott  BeiB&. 
4b^  ^tiUif>(ifii4*  i^  eatii^  distiu^uisiteti :  in  tisr  PiuiiielheuK.  tht  liaiwrf 
"tl'iuu  ik'toiMflf :  itj  ttie  P«raitiiib.  A'tVetsiu  toiu  witk  vDsiet<i  for  iiv  iaMt  li 
iLf  ttrtti\  and  \Jbfii  khigduni ;  in  thi:  Im-vcd  afranm  Thefae^ 
<lf iv«ti  U)  iti»  lattMSf's  curaf  tti  fratricide :  m  tiw  SuiTpiumtb. 
iUt;  (u^iiiv«.  M«kifig^  4i  iMra  iiuoK.  Tti«  artct«riiirofut£.  in  thsinna 
4il  'wiMT  draiiia.  it  utr,  iu  ^«oeral.  tbe  antkior  of  liie  «iiffiniii«K^  of  ^ 
imnagtMiiHt.  Ttiis  ¥b  yfffuit  est«riial  power^  -vliictL,  in 
tf  iiui  i>ruui;iit  ig  %ie«r.  |f i^  onWr  fiuidkn  is  ti.>  caE  liirth  Ifar  i 
miottb  <jtf  tiM*  %afiout  ««MiiioBh  of  tbe  pralaEnniiBL  aoneuneF  Iv 
fcu-udiv  «.yfiu^tbv«  mium!Uum«  Inr  paiufo]  tidmef:  wt  far  msaanpl^m 
tiMk  FfooM^tiieuK.  Ooeanuf,  lu.  atiid  HenDo,  are  aS  paaiB  «f  Ite 
4eut«ra^viiit«l.  TIk  pfxnajrotiiHt  maj  aiHO  appear  in  other  paan»;  Int 
IJUe  ttag«:diaii  g«riMsral}y  t^ivigtit  iu  coneeiitrate  all  the  fome  aai  ac- 
tivity ol  Uiie  piftioe  <mi  om;  part,  Wheo  a  triiapimut  »  ianodBOBd,  br 
gfti^raJIy  ^"U  «b  inatigaior  or  cauae  «f  tiie  maSknnsf  «vf  tbe  protieroiatt; 
attb'iUjrb  Jiiifuael/  (lie  least  ptitfaetk  or  aynpalkeiic  penon  nf  tke  dnna» 
lie  ib  yet  t>M;  o^rea»kHi  oT  cAiua^ioBi  Inr  vhidi  pity  and  iateresA  imt  dK 
pnfKCi;/«l  pcffww  aie  poweffuUy  eieitedL  To  the  deiiieraeoB«<  &I 
tW  fMurlii  ill  iirbicb,  t^MMgh  dialiai^MlBed  by  a  lofty  ardoar  of  fedii^, 
Ibere  i«  not  tlie  velAMiiefM^  and  deplh  appropiiale  to  the  pnnago* 
ttiiA  ;  iMMr  cliaraeter«,  with  calfoer  bkKid  and  leas  daring  a^intiaB 
ij^  mi  fid,  yAuHU  8o|4iocle»  it  tm^A  of  attaching  to  his  heroes  as  a  soft  of 
foil,  t/>  t>nii{|^  out  ibetr  full  force.  But  even  these  Bometimes  disfilay  a 
IHfL^Vinf  Sieauiy  and  elevati^/ti  of  character.  Thus  the  gfadaikm  of  tkeae 
tfiri^  kindii  of  paft«  def>efids  on  the  degree  in  which  the  one  part  is 
esiculafed  ti>  eiciie  pity  and  anxiety,  and  to  oommaiid,  general^,  the 
i»ynifiat|iy  of  the  audience.  If  we  kiok  ofer  tbe  M^les  of  the  plays  of 
i\w  three  great  tragedtans,  we  shall  find  that,  when  they  are  boI 
i\t^nsM  inmx  the  cbx>rimt  or  the  general  subject  of  the  piece,  they  always 
cotitoinl  of  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  chief  interest  attaches. 
Antigone,  Rtectra,  CRdipos,  the  king  and  the  exile,  Ajax,  Philodetes, 
liijunira,  Medita,  ilecuba,  Ion,  Ilippo1ytu8,&c.,aK  unquestionably  all 
pMtiig(Niif)lte  fmrts.* 

*  A  inufd  AtftiiilMl  iUtifltrstion  of  this  potnt,  which  would  lead  to  infntigatioiis 

into  thu  •trudurit  uf  th«  Mversl  trAg«Mli«ii,  in  not  connivtent  with  th*  pUa  of  the 

BfUMiit  wmk.    Ws  will,  howtvor,  itato  the  distributioii  of  the  parts  ta  several 

^ffsgndiei,  which  MMiim  to  u»  the  most  prubsble.    la  ths  eaUat  trilogy  of  .Aehyliiai 
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It  WR8  the  ^reat  endeavonr  of  Greek  art  to  exhibit  the  character  and 
rank  of  the  individuals  whom  it  grouped  together,  and  to  present  to  the 
eye  a  symmetrical  image,  corresponding  with  the  ii!ea  of  the  action  which 
was  to  be  represented.  The  prota£:onist,  as  the  person  whose  fate  was  • 
the  centre  around  which  all  revolved,  must  therefore  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  stage;  the  deuteragonist  and  tritagonist  approached  him  from 
either  side.  Hence  it  was  an  invariable  rule  for  the  protagonist  never 
to  leave  the  stage  by  either  of  the  side-doors.  If,  however,  he  came 
from  abroad,  like  Agamemnon  and  Orestes  in  £schylus,  he  passed 
through  the  middle  door  into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  which  was  his 
habitation.  With  regard  to  the  deuteragonist  and  tritagonist,  many 
difficulties  must  have  arisen  from  the  local  meaning  attached  to  the  two 
side  doors ;  but,  if  space  sufficed  for  such  detailed  explanations,  we 
might  show,  from  numerous  examples,  how  the  tragic  poets  found 
means  to  fulfil  all  these  conditions. 

§  9.  Changes  of  scene  were  very  seldom  necessary  in  ancient  tragedy. 
The  6reek  tragedies  are  so  constructed  that  the  speeches  and  actions, 
of  which  they  are  mainly  composed,  might  with  perfect  propriety  pass 
on  one  spot,  and  indeed  ought  generally  to  pass  in  the  court  in  front 
of  the  royal  house.  The  actions  to  which  no  speech  is  attached,  and 
which  do  not  serve  to  develope  thoughts  and  feelings,  (such  as 
Eteocles*  combat  with  his  brother;  the  murder  of  Agamemnon; 
Antigone's  performance  of  the  obsequies  of  Polynices,  &c.),  are 
imagined  to  pass  behind  or  without  the  scene,  and  are  only  related 
on  the  stage.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  parts  of  messengers  and 
heralds  in  ancient  tragedy.  The  poet  was  not  influenced  only  by  the 
reason  given  by  Horace,*  viz.,  that  bloody  spectacles  and  incredible 
events  excite  less  horror  and  doubt  when  related,  and  ought  therefore 
not  to  be  produced  on  the  stage  :  there  was  also  the  fur  deeper  general 
reason,  that  it  is  never  the  outward  act  with  which  the  interest  of  ancient 

the  problem  must  he  to  preserve  the  same  part  for  the  same  actor  through  all  the 
three  plays. 

iProtag,  Agamemnon,  guard,  herald. 
Deuterag.  Cassandra,  i£gisthu8. 
Tritag.  Clytsemnestia. 
Pt-otag.  Orestes. 
Deuttrag,  Electra,  .^gisthus,  Exangelos. 
Tritag.  Clytsemnestra,  female  attendant. 
IProtag.  Orestes. 
Deuterag.  Apollo. 
Tritag.  Pythias,  Clytsmnestra,  Athene. 
For  Sophocles,  the  Antigone  and  the  ^dipus  Tyrannus  may  serve  as  examples. 

{Protag.  Antigone,  'i'iresias,  Karydice,  Exangelos. 
Deuterag.  Ismene,  gfuard,  Uamon,  messenger. 
Tritag.  Creon. 
(Protag.  (Edipus. 
(Edipus  Tyr  A  Deuterag.  Priest,  Jocasta,  servant,  Exangelof* 
\Tritag,  Craoa  TiMsias,  m«Menger. 

*  Ari  Poet.  180.  «^. 
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trag^y  is  most  intimately  bound  up.  The  action  which  forms  the  basis 
of  every  tragedy  of  those  times  is  internal  and  spiritual ;  the  reflections, 
resolutions,  feelings,  the  mental  or  moral  phenomena,  which  can  be 
.  expressed  in  speech,  are  developed  on  the  stage.  For  outward  action, 
which  is  generally  mute,  or,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  adequately  repre- 
sented by  words,  the  epic  form — narration — is  the  only  appropriate 
vehicle.  Battles,  single  combats,  murders,  sacrifices,  funerals,  and  the 
like,  whatever  in  mythology  is  accomplished  by  strength  of  hand,  passes 
behind  the  scenes ;  even  when  it  might,  without  any  considerable  diffi- 
culty, be  performed  in  front  of  them.  Exceptions,  such  as  the  chaining 
of  Prometheus,  and  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  are  rather  apparent  than  real, 
and  indeed  serve  to  confirm  the  general  rule ;  since  it  is  only  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  psychological  state  of  Prometheus  when  bound, 
and  of  Ajax  at  the  time  of  his  suicide,  that  the  outward  acts  are  brought 
on  the  stage.  Moreover,  the  costume  of  tragic  actors  was  calculated 
for  impressive  declamation,  and  not  for  action.  The  lengthened  and 
stuffed  out  fig^ures  of  the  tragic  actors  would  have  had  an  awkward,  not 
to  say  a  ludicrous  effect,  in  combat  or  other  violent  action.*  From  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  would  here  have  been  but  one  step,  which 
antique  tragedy  carefully  avoided  risking. 

Thus  it  was  rather  from  reasons  inherent  in  its  nature,  than  from 
obedience  to  prescribed  rules,  that  Greek  tragedy  observed,  with  few 
exceptions,  unity  of  plan  ;  and  hence  it  required  no  arrangement  for  a 
complete  change  of  scenic  decorations,  which  was  first  introduced  in 
the  Roman  theatre.f  In  Athens  all  the  necessary  changes  were 
effected  by  means  of  the  Periactee^  erected  in  the  corners  of  the  stage. 
These  were  machines  of  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism,  which  turned 
round  rapidly  and  presented  three  different  surfaces.  On  the  side 
which  was  supposed  to  represent  foreign  parts,  it  afforded  at  each 
turn  a  different  perspective  view,  while,  on  the  home  side,  some  single 
near  object  alone  was  changed.  For  example,  the  transition  from 
the  temple  of  Delphi  to  the  temple  of  Pallas  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
in  the  Etimeiiides  of  iEschylus,  was  effected  in  this  manner.  No 
greater  change  of  scene  than  this  takes  place  in  any  extant  Greek 
tragedy.  Where  different  but  neighbouring  places  are  represented,  the 
grreat  length  of  the  stage  sufficed  to  contain  them  all,  especially  as  the 
Greeks  required  no  exact  and  elaborate  imitation  of  reality :  a  slight 
Indication  was  sufficient  to  set  in  activity  their  quick  and  mobile  ima- 
ginations. In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  the  half  of  the  stage  on  the  lefl 
hand  represents  the  Grecian  camp;  the  tent  of  Ajax,  which  must  be 
in  the  centre,  terminates  the  right  wing  of  this  camp ;  on  the  right,  is 

*  According  to  LuciAn,  Somnium  sive  Gallus,  c.  26,  it  was  ludicrous  to  see  a 
person  fall  with  the  cothurnus. 
t  The  tefna  duciUit  and  vtrtiiit. 
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seen  a  lonely  forest  with  a  distant  view  of  the  sea ;  here  Ajax  enters 
when  he  is  about  to  destroy  himself;  so  that  he  is  visible  to  the  au- 
dience, but  cannot  for  a  long  time  be  seen  by  the  Chorus,  which  is  in 
the  side  space  of  the  orchestra. 

§  10.  On  the  other  hand,  ancient  tragedy.^WHTl'equired  to  fu161 
another  condition,  which  could  only  co-exist  with  such  a  conception  of 
the  locality  as  has  been  just  described.  It  is  this :  the  proscenium 
or  ata^e  represents  a  space  in  the  open .  air :  what  passes  here  Is  in 
public ;  even  in  confidential  discourse  the  presence  of  witnesses  is  always 
to  be  feared.  But  it  was  occasionally  necessary  to  place  before  the 
spectator  a  scene  which  was  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  house ;  for 
example,  when  the  plan  and  the  idea  of  the  piece  required  what  is 
called  a  tragic  situation,  that  is,  a  living  picture,  in  which  a  whole 
series  of  affecting  images  are  crowded  together.  Scenes  of  this  tre- 
mendous power  are :  that  in  which  Clyttemneatra  with  the  bloody  sword 
stands  over  the  bodies  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  holding  theg^r* 
ment  in  which  she  has  entangled  her  unfortunate  husband ;  and,  in 
the  succeeding  tragedy  of  the  same  trilogy,  that  in  which  Orestes  is  seen 
on  precisely  the  same  spot,  where  the  same  bathing  robe  now  covers  the 
bodies  of  iEgisthus  and  Clytoemnestra.  Or,  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
Ajax,  standing  among  the  animals  which  he  has  slaughtered  in  his 
frenzy,  taking  them  for  the  princes  of  the  Greek  host,  and  now,  sunk 
in  the  deepest  melancholy,  contemplates  the  effects  of  his  madness. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  acts  themselves  in  the  moment 
of  execution ;  but  the  circumstances^  arising  out  of  those  acts  when 
accomplished,  which  occupied  the  reflections  and  the  feelings  of 
the  chorus  and  of  the  audience.  To  bring  on  the  stage  groups  like 
these,  (in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  which  we  recognize  the 
plastic  genius  of  the  age  that  produced  a  Phidias,)  and  to  bring  to 
Tiew  the  interior  of  dwellings  hidden  behind  the  scenes,  machines  were 
used,  called  Eccyclema  and  Exostra  (the  one  being  rolled,  the  other 
pushed  forward).  It  were  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
construction  of  these  machines  from  the  slight  indications  we  could 
gather  from  the  grammarians ;  but  their  working  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived in  the  tragedians  themselves.  The  side  doors  of  a  palace  or 
tent  are  thrown  open,  and  in  the  same  moment  an  inner  chamber  with 
its  appropriate  decorations  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  stage,  where  it 
remains  as  a  central  point  of  the  dramatic  action,  till  the  progress  of 
the  drama  requires  its  disappearance  in  the  same  manner.  We  may 
fairly  presume  that  these  local  representations  were  far  from  rude  or 
tasteless ;  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  feeling  for  beauty,  and  the  fiiney 
of  the  age  and  nation  which  produced  them ;  especially  in  the  latter 
years  of  iBschylus,  and  during  the  whole  career  of  Sophocles,  when 
the  mathematicians,  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus,  had  begun  to  study 
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perspective  with  a  view  to  the  stage;  while  the  scene-painting  of 
Agatharchus  gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  branch  of  that  art,*  which,  by 
means  of  light  and  shadow,  produced  more  perfect  imitations  of  real 
bodies  than  had  been  heretofore  known. 

Machinery  for  raising  figures  from  beneath  the  stage,  or  bearinn^ 
them  through  the  air,  for  the  imitation  of  thunder  and  lightning,  &c. 
arrived  at  sufheient  perfection  in  the  time  of  the  three  great  tragedians 
to  accomplish  its  end.  The  tragedies  of  yEschyhis,  especially  Prome- 
theus, prove  that  he  was  not  unjustly  reproached  with  a  gpreat  love  for 
fantastic  appearances  ;  such  as  winged  cars,  and  strange  hippogryphs, 
cm  which  deities,  like  Oceanus  and  his  daughters,  were  borne  on  the 
stage. 

§  11.  We  believe  that  we  have  now  brought  before  our  readers  the 
principal  features  of  Greek  tragedy,  such  as  it  appeared  to  the  spec- 
tator when  represented  in  the  theatre.  But  it  is  equally  necessary, 
before  we  venture  upon  an  estimate  of  the  several  tragedians,  to  offer 
■ome  remarks  on  the  combination  of  the  several  parts  or  elements  of  a 
Greek  tragedy ;  since  this  also  involves  much  that  is  not  implied  in 
the  general  notion  of  a  drama,  and  can  only  be  elucidated  by  the 
peculiar  historical  origin  of  the  tragic  art  in  Greece.  , 

Ancient  Grecian  tragedy  consists  of  a  union  of  lyric  poetry  and 
dramatic  discourse,  which  may  be  analyzed  in  different  ways.  The 
chorus  may  be  distinguished  from  the  actors,  song  from  dialogue,  the 
lyrical  element  from  the  strictly  dramatic.  But  the  most  convenient 
distinction,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  suggested  by  Aristotlcf  between 
the  song  of  many  voices  and  the  song  or  speech  of  a  single  person.  The 
first  belongs  to  the  chorus  only  ;  the  second  to  the  chorus  or  the  actors. 
The  many-voiced  songs  of  the  chorus  have  a  peculiar  and  determinate 
signification  for  the  whole  tragedy.  They  were  called  stasimon  when 
they  were  sung  by  the  chorus  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchestra^  and  parodas  when  sung  by  the  chorus  while  advancing 
through  the  side  entrance  of  the  orchestra,  or  otherwise  moving  towards 
the  place  where  it  arranged  itself  in  its  usual  order,  'i'he  difference 
between  the  parodos  and  the  stasimon  consists  mainly  in  this» — that  the 
former  more  frequently  begins  with  bng  series  of  anapaestic  systems, 
which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  procession  or  march ;  or  a  system 
of  this  sort  was  introduced  between  the  lyrical  songs.  As  to  the  signi- 
fication of  these  songs,  the  situation  of  the  actors,  and  the  action  itself, 
form  the  subjects  of  reflection,  and  the  emotions  which  they  excite  in  a 
sympathizing  and  benevolent  mind  are  expressed.  The  parodos  chiefly 
explains  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  and  its  sympathy  in  the  business  of 
the  drama,  while  the  stasima  develop  this  sympathy  in  the  various  forms 
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I  the  pM^g;m8  of  the  action  causes  it  to  assume.  As  the  chorus, 
feaenlly,  rapresented  the  ideal  spectator^  whose  mode  of  viewing  thingrs 
was  to  guide  aod  control  the  impressions  of  the  assembled  people,  so  it 
was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  stasimon,  amidst  the  press  and  tumult  of 
the  action^  to  maintain  that  composure  of  mind  which  the  Greeks  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art ;  and  to  divest  the 
action  of  the  accidental  and  personal,  in  order  to  place  in  a  clearer  light 
its  inward  signification  and  the  thoughts  which  lay  beneath  the  surface. 
Staaima,  therefore,  are  only  introduced  in  pauses,  when  the  action  has 
run  a  certain  course ;  the  stage  is  often  perfectly  clear,  or,  if  any  persons 
have  remained  on  it,  others  come  on  who  were  not  in  cotmexion  with 
them  before,  in  order  that  they  may  have  time  for  the  change  of  costume 
and  masks.  In  this  manner  these  songs  of  the  assembled  chorus  divide 
the  tragedy  into  certain  parts,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  acts  of 
modern  plays,  and  from  which  the  Greeks  called  the  part  before  the 
parodos  the  prologue^  the  parts  between  the  parodos  and  the  stasima, 
episode  the  part  after  the  last  stasimon,  exodus.  The  chorus  appears 
in  this  kind  of  songs  in  its  appropriate  character,  and  is  true  to  its  desti- 
nation, viz.,  to  express  the  sentiments  of  a  pious,  well-ordered  mind  in 
beautiful  and  noble  forms.  Hence  this  part  of  aucient  tragedy,  both  in 
matter  and  form,  has  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  choral  lyrics  of 
Stesichorus,  Pindar,  and  Simon  ides.  The  metrical  form  consists  of 
strophes  and  antistrophes,  which  are  connected  in  simple  series,  without 
any  artificial  interweaving,  as  in  the  choral  lync  poetry.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  scheme  of  strophes  and  antistrophes  being  preserved 
through  a  whole  stasimon,  it  is  changed  with  each  pair.  Nor  are  there 
epodes  after  every  pair  of  strophes ;  but  only  at  the  close  of  the  ode.* 
This  change  of  metre  (which  seems  also  to  have  been  occasionally  con- 
nected with  an  alteration  of  the  musical  mode)  was  used  to  express  a 
change  in  the  ideas  and  feelings ;  and  herein  the  dramatic  lyric  poetry 
differs  essentially  from  the  Pindaric.  For  whereas  the  latter  rests  on 
one  fundamental  thought  and  is  essentially  pervaded  by  one  tone  of 
feeling,  the  dramatic  lyric,  containing  allusions  to  past  and  to  coming 
events,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  various  leanings  to  the  several 
interests  which  are  opposed  on  the  stage,  undergoes  changes  which  often 
materially  distinguish  the  beginning  from  the  end.  The  rhythmical 
treatment  of  the  several  parts,  too,  is  generally  less  that  artificial  combi- 
nation of  various  elements  which  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  above- 
mentioned  masters  of  choral  lyric  poetry,  than  a  working  out  of  one 

"*  The  epodes,  which  are  apparently  in  the  middle  of  a  lone  choral  song  (as  in 
^Mch.  A  gam.  140 — 59.  Dindorf.)  {t>rm  the  coociusion  of  the  parodos.  In  the 
instance  just  ailverted  to,  this  consists  of  nine  auapastic  systems,  and  a  strophe, 
antistrophe,  and  epode  in  dactylic  measures,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  the  first 
tiatimom,  which  contains  five  strophes  and  antistrophes  in  trochaic  and  logaosdie 
metres. 
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ibeme,  often  with  few  variations.  It  is  as  if  we  heard  the  passionale 
flong  rushing  in  a  aiighty  torrent  right  onwards,  while  the  stream  of 
Pindar*s  verse  winds  its  mazy  way  through  all  the  deep  and  delicate 
intricacies  of  thought.  Without  venturing  upon  the  extensive  and  diffi- 
cult subject  of  the  difference  between  the  rhythmical  structure  of  l}Tic 
and  tragic  choral  verse,  we  may  remark  that,  as  the  tragedians  used  not 
only  the  Pindaric  measures,  but  also  those  of  the  older  Ionic  and  .£olic 
lyric  poets,  they  observe  very  different  rules  in  the  combination  of  series 
and  verses.  To  make  this  clear,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  all 
the  niceties  of  the  theory  of  the  Greek  metres. 

§  12.  The  pauses  which  the  choral  songs  produced  naturally  divided 
tragedy  into  the  parts  already  mentioned,  prologue,  episodia,  and 
exodus.  The  number,  length,  and  arrangement  of  these  parts  admit 
of  an  astonishing  variety.  No  numerical  rule,  like  that  prescribed  by 
Horace,*  here  confines  the  natural  development  of  the  dramatic  plan. 

The  number  of  choral  songs  was  determined  by  the  number  of  stages 
in  the  action  calculated  to  call  forth  reflections  on  the  human  affectionsi 
or  the  laws  of  fate  which  governed  the  events.  These  again  depend  on 
the  plot,  and  on  the  number  of  persons  necessary  to  bring  it  about. 
Sophocles  composed  some  intricate  tragedies,  with  many  stages  of  the 
action  and  many  characters,  like  the  Antigone,  which  is  divided  into 
seven  acts  ;  and  some  simple,  in  which  the  action  passes  through  few 
but  carefully  worked-out  stages,  like  the  Philoctetes,  which  contains 
only  one  stasimon,  and  therefore  consists  of  three  acts,  inclusive  of  the 
prologue.  Long  portions  of  a  tragedy  may  run  on  without  any  such 
pause,  and  form  an  act.  In  the  Agamemnon  of  TEschylus,  the  choral 
song  which  precedes  the  predictions  of  Cassandra  is  the  last  stasimon.t 
These  prophecies  coincide  so  closely  with  their  fulfilment  by  the  death 
of  Agamemnon,  and  the  emotions  which  they  excite  are  so  little  tranquil- 
lizing, that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  another  stasimon.  In  Sophocles' 
(Edipus  at  Colonus,  the  first  general  choral  song  (that  is  to  say,  the 
porodos,  in  the  meaning  above  given  to  it)  occurs  after  the  scene  in 
which  Theseus  promises  to  (Edipus  shelter  and  protection  in  Attica.{ 
Hitherto  the  chorus,  vacillating  between  horror  of  the  accursed  and 
pity  for  his  woes ;  first  fearing  much,  then  hoping  greatly  from  him  ; 
is  in  a  state  of  restless  agitation,  and  can  by  no  means  attain  to  the 
serenity  and  composure  which  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  discern  the 
hand  of  an  overruling  power. 

§  13.  As  to  the  combination  of  the  episodia  or  acts,  the  lyric  may 

♦  Art.  Poet  299. 

Neve  minor,  neu  sit  auiuto  productior  acta 

Fabula,  qus  pooci  vult  et  spectata  reponi. 
t  V.  975—1032.  Dindorf. 

I  V.  668—719.  Dindorf.  This  ode  is  called  the  wd^ht  of  the  (Edipus  Coloneus 
in  Plutarch  An  Seai  sit  ger.  Resp.  3. 
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Imtb  be  far  more  intimately  blended  with  the  dramatic  than  in  the 
choral  songs  of  which  we  have  hitherto  treated.  Wherever  the  discourse 
does  not  eiqpress  subjects  of  the  intellect,  but  feelings,  or  impulses  of  lively 
emotion,  it  becomes  lyrical,  and  finds  utterance  in  song.  Such  songs, 
which  do  not  stand  between  the  steps  or  pauses  of  the  action,  but  enter 
into  the  action  itself  (inasmuch  as  they  determine  the  will  of  the  actors), 
may  belong  to  the  persons  of  the  drama,  to  the  chorus,  or  to  both ; 
but  in  no  case  can  they  be  given  to  a  full  chorus.  The  third  kind  of 
these  songs  is,  in  its  origin,  the  most  remarkable  and  important,  and 
unquestionably  had  place  in  the  early  lyrical  tragedy.  The  name 
of  this  song,  common  to  the  actors  and  the  chorus,  is  commot^  which 
properly  means  planctus^  '*  the  wailing  for  the  dead."  The  wail  over 
the  dead  is  therefore  the  primary  form  from  which  this  species  of 
odes  took  its  rise.  The  liveliest  sympathy  with  suffering  constantly 
remains  the  main  ingredient^  of  the  commos;  although  the  en- 
deavour to  incite  to  an  action,  or  to  bring  a  resolution  to  maturity,  may 
be  connected  with  it.  The  commos  oflen  occupies  a  considerable  part 
of  a  tragedy,  especially  those  of  iEschylus  :  as  for  instance,  in  the  Per- 
sians *  and  the  Choephors.t  Such  a  picture  of  grief  and  suffering, 
worked  out  in  detail,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  early  tragedies.  In  a 
commos,  moreover,  the  long  systems  of  artfully  interwoven  strophes  and 
antistrophes  had  an  appropriate  place;  since  in  representation  they 
derived  a  distinctness  and  effect  from  the  corresponding  movements  of 
the  persons  of  the  drama  and  of  the  chorus,  which  is  necessarily  lost  to 
us  in  the  mere  perusal.  We  find  a  variety  of  the  commos  in  scenes 
where  the  one  party  appears  in  lyrical  excitement,  while  the  other 
enounces  its  thoughts  in  ordinary  language ;  whence  a  contrast  arises 
which  produces  deeply  affecting  scenes  even  in  iEschylus,  as  in  the 
Agamemnon  X  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes.§  But  the  chorus  itself, 
when  agitated  by  violent  and  conflicting  emotions,  may  carry  on  a 
lyrical  dialogue;  and  hence  arose  a  peculiar  kind  of  clioral  poetry,  in 
which  the  various  voices  are  easily  recognized  by  the  broken  phrases 
now  repeating,  now  disputing,  what  has  preceded.  Long  lyric  dialogues 
of  this  sort,  in  which  all  or  many  voices  of  the  chorus  are  distinguished, 
are  to  be  found  in  iEschylus,  and  have  been  noticed  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators.ll    Succeeding  tragedians  appear  to  have  employed  these  choral 

*  JE'ich.  Pers.  907—1076.    The  extire  exodus  is  a  commos. 

t  7E.sch.  Oho^ph.  306—478. 

^  .^Hch.  A^am.  1069 — 1177,  where  the  lyrical  excitement  grailually  passes  from 
Cassandra  to  the  chorus. 

§  iSsch.  Sept.  cont.  Theb.  369 — 708,  through  nearly  the  whole  episodioo.  Comp. 
Soppl.  346-437. 

11  See  Schol.  ^sch.  Eum.  139,  and  Theb.  94.  Instances  are  furnished  by  £um. 
140—77,  254—75,  777—92,  836-46.  Theb.  77-181.  Suppl.  1019--74.  The 
editiuns  frequently  denote  these  single  voices  by  hemichoria ;  but  the  division  of  the 
chorus  into  two  equal  parts,  called  «<;^«(mi  in  Pollux,  only  occurred  in  certain  rare 
circumstances,  as  in  Msch,  Theb.  1066.    Soph.  Aj.  866. 
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■ongt  eiclusmly  in  coonexioo  wUh  oommi,  and  hmg  fervard  only  a 
ftw  uugXt  nNoes  ant  of  the  wUole  chonift.*  Wlwn  Che  chorus  enters 
the  orchestra,  not  with  a  aoog  of  many  «cca»  snng  in  icgnlar  rows, 
but  in  broken  ranks,  with  a  song^  eiecnted  in  diffiereni  parts,  the  choral 
ode  consists  of  two  portions ;  first,  one  leseoibling  a  oommos,  whidi 
accompanies  this  irregular  entrance ;  and,  secondly,  one  like  a  stasimoo, 
which  the  chorus  does  not  eiecute  till  it  has  £sllen  into  its  regular 
or<ier.  Examples  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Enmenides  of  iEschylos  and 
tiie  (Edipus  Coloneus  of  Sophoeleii.t  The  tragedians  have  also  inter- 
sptrtf  d  separate  smaller  choral  songs,  whidi  the  ancients  expressly  dis- 
tiliKui«h  from  the  stasima4  and  which  are  properly  designated  by  the 
wtu\l  llyporchemes ;  §  songs  which  depict  an  enthnsiastic  state  of  feel- 
In^,  awl  were  united  with  expreasiTe  ^nimatfd  dances,  of  a  kind  very 
dillereut  from  the  ordinary  grave  Emmeleia.  They  are  freqnendy 
uaeil  by  Sophodes  in  sniuble  pbcc5»  to  snrk  a  strong  but  transitory 
sentiment  II  On  the  other  band,  lyrical  parts  were  sometimes  allotted 
to  the  persons  of  the  drsma :  these  were  in  general  called  &vo  tnaivtKt 
and  were  either  distribafed  into  dialogues  or  dehTered  by  single  per- 
formers. Long  airs  of  ttdn  ftori,  called  3I(modieSy  in  which  one  person, 
generally  the  protag#mt0t  of  the  drama,  abandons  himself,  without 
restraint,  to  hb  emotions,  farm  a  principal  feature  in  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides.^  As  the  ftft^vtUr  return  of  fixed  musical  modes  and 
rhythms  was  not  reeoncileable  with  the  free  utterance  and  almost  uncon- 
trollable current  of  such  passionate  outpourings,  the  antistrophe  gra- 
dually disappeared,  and  the  almost  infinitely  irregular  rhythmical  struc- 
tures (called  AiroXcXv/iira),  in  the  style  of  the  later  dithyrambics,  came 
into  use.  The  artificial  system  of  regulsr  forms,  to  whidi  Greek  art 
(and  more  particularly  that  of  the  earlier  periods)  completely  subjected 
the  expression  of  feeling  snd  passkni,  was  here  completely  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  human  aflections  and  desires,  snd  a  kind  of  natural 
freedom  was  established. 

As  to  what  regards  the  detail  of  rhythmical  forms,  it  is  sufficient  for 

♦  As  in  Soph.  (Bd.  Col.  \\7,igq,    Eorip.  Ion.  184,  tqq. 

t  In  ttie  Bumenidef  of  JEachjluM,  the  ezpretmon  xH^  if^«»^i»,T.  307,  deaotet  this 
tegular  diipotition  of  the  chorue. 

I  Schol.  Soph.  Trach.  205.    Similar  odes  in  Aj.  693.    Phil.  391.  827. 

6  Which  occiin  in  Tietsei,  wrt^l  r^mytmnt  ••#«frM^,  in  Cramer  Anecd.  Vol.  lii. 
p.  346. 

II  The  hyporehemet,howeTer,  can  tcarcely  be  dittingiinhed  from  thesongt  resem- 
bling the  commoSf  since  in  the  latter  the  entire  chorus  could  hardly  havejoined  in 
ths  song  and  dance.  In  the  commatic  odes  in  the  Seven  sgainst  Tliebes  of 
^srhylus,  especially  in  the  fiwt,  v.  78—181,  a  dancer  named  TeK«tes  (probacy  as 

'^  of  the  chorus)  represented,  by  means  of  mimic  dancvs,  the  scenes  of  war 
ibed  in  the  poetry,  Athen.  1.  p.  22.  A. 

■\Anitophanes  says  of  him,  that  he  irlr^ifo  (d^r  c^v^m)  fupf^imtt,  K^p^tfrnrm 
^t  Cephisophon  being  his  phief  actor.  Ran.  944,  ci.  874. 
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oar  purpose  to  remark,  that  all  the  earlier  lyrical  measures  might  be 
used  for  the  songs  of  a  single  person  of  the  chorus  or  the  stage,  as  well 
at  for  the  stasima;  but  that,  generally,  grave  and  solemn  forms  were 
applicable  only  to  the  songs  of  the  whole  chorus;  and  that  lighter 
and  more  sprightly  measures,  more  suited  to  the  expression  of 
emotkm  and  affection,  prevailed  in  the  monodies.  Hence  the 
rhythms  of  the  Doric  mode,  known  from  Pindar,  are  found  only  in  the 
stashna;  not  in  commi  and  songs  A^o  cKtivfi^y  which  afford  no  place 
where  this  mode  could  sustain  lis  peculiar  character.*  On  the  other 
hand,  dochmiaf  are  admirably  fitted,  by  their  rapid  movement  and 
the  apparent  antipathy  of  their  elements,  to  depict  the  most  violent 
excitement  of  the  human  mind  ;  while  the  great  variety  of  form  which 
may  be  devebped  from  them,  lends  itself  equally  to  the  expression  of 
stormy  passion  and  of  deep  melancholy.  Tragedy  has  no  form  more 
peculiarly  her  own,  nor  more  characteristic  of  her  entire  being  and 
essence.  A  fixed  difference  in  the  metrical  forms  of  the  commos  and 
the  6fir6  exriv^g  is  not  perceptible ;  we  only  know  from  Aristotle,  that 
certain  modes  were  peculiar  to  certain  persons  of  the  drama,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  energy  or  pathos  of  the  character,  which  ap- 
peared suited  to  the  acting  or  suffering  heroes  or  heroines  of  the  drama, 
but  not  to  the  merely  sympathizing  chorus.| 

§  14.  All  the  odes  we  have  hitherto  described  are  properly  of  a 
musical  nature,  called  mele  by  the  ancients ;  they  were  simg  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  instruments,  among  which  sometimes  the  cithara  and  lyre, 
sometimes  the  flute  predominated.  Otlier  pieces  belong  to  that  middle 
kind,  between  song  and  speech,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  treating  of 
the  rhapsodic  recitation  of  the  epos,  the  elegy,  and  the  iambus.§  The 
anapaestic  systems,  which  were  chanted  sometimes  by  the  chorus,  some- 
times by  the  actors,  but  properly  as  au  accompaniment  to  a  marching 
movement,  either  of  entrance  or  exit,  escort  or  salutation,  recall  the 
Spartan  marching  songs. ||  We  can  hardly  imagine  them  as  set  to 
regular  melodies,  nor  yet  as  delivered  in  common  speech.  In  the  early 
tragedy  they  are  allotted,  in  long  systems,  as  a  portion  of  the  parodos, 
to  the  chorus  when  entering  in  rank  and  file.  Hexameters  were  some- 
times recited  by  the  actors  in  announcing  important  tidings,  or  uttering 
serious  reflections;    where   the  peculiar  dignity  and  gravity  of  this 

*  Plutarek  d«  musica  17,  indeed,  %Ky9  that  even  rfmyiM*)  •fmr^h  i.  e.  commoi,  were 
orifi^nally  set  in  the  Doric  mode ;   but  this  must  refer  to  the  tragediaai  before 

f  The  main  form  Uo^^u^;  an  antiipastie  compoiitioni  in  which  the  anis  of 
the  iambic  and  that  of  the  trochaic  part  coincided. 

X  Aristot.  Probl.  zix.  48. 

§  Ch.  4.  $  3.  ch.  10.  i  2. 

II  Ch«  14.  $  2. 
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majestic  measure  produced  great  effect  *  The  usual  trochaic  verses 
which  were  allied  to  dialogue  admitted  of  a  higher-toned  recitation, 
and  especially  of  a  more  lively  gesticulation,  like  that  used  in  dancing ; 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark. 

§  15.  We  now  come  to  the  Epeisodia,  where  the  predominaut  cha- 
racter is  not,  as  in  the  parts  we  have  hitherto  considered,  the  feeling, 
but  the  intellect,  which,  by  directing  the  will,  seeks  to  render  external 
things  subject  to  itself,  and  the  opinions  of  others  conformable  to  its 
own.  This  was  originally  the  least  important  element.  The  variety 
of  forms  of  discourse  which  tragedy  exhibits  grew  by  degrees  out 
of  mere  narration.  Here  also  the  chorus  forms  no  contrast  to  the 
persons  of  the  drama.  It  is  itself,  as  it  were,  an  actor.  The  dialogues 
which  it  holds  with  the  persons  on  the  stage  are,  however,  necessarily 
carried  on,  except  in  a  few  cases,t  not  by  all  its  members,  but  by  its 
leader.  Rare  examples,  and  those  only  in  ^schylus,  are  to  be  found, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  chorus  converse  among  themselves ;  as  in 
the  Agamemnon,  where  the  twelve  choreutse  deliver  their  thoughts  as 
twelve  actors  might  do  ;t  others,  in  which  they  express  their  opinions 
individually,  in  the  form  of  dialogue  with  a  |)erson  on  the  8tage.§ 
The  arrangement  of  the  dialogue  is  remarkable  for  that  studious 
attention  to  regularity  and  symmetry  which  distinguishes  Greek  art. 
The  opinions  and  desires  which  come  into  conflict  are,  as  it  were, 
poised  in  a  balance  throughout  the  whole  dialogue ;  till  at  length  some 
weightier  reason  or  decision  is  thrown  into  one  of  the  scales.  Hence 
the  frequent  scenes  so  artfully  contrived  in  which  verse  answers  to 
verse,  like  stroke  to  stroke  ;||  and  again,  others  in  which  two,  and 
sometimes  more,  verses  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  same  manner. 
Even  whole  scenes,  consisting  of  dialogue  and  lyrical  parts,  are  some- 
times thus  symmetrically  contrasted,  like  strophes  and  antistrophes.^ 

The  metre  generally  used  in  this  portion  of  ancient  tragedy  was,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  in  early  times  the  Trochaic  tetrameter, 
which,  in  the  extant  tragedies,  is  found  only  in  dialogues  full  of  lively 
emotion,  and  in  many  does  not  occur  at  all.  The  Persians  of  Ms- 
chylus, — probably  the  earliest  tragedy  we  possess, — contains  the  greatest 
number  of  trochaic  passages.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Iambic  trimeter, 
which  Archilochus  had  fashioned  into  a  weapon  of  scorn  and  ridicule, 

*  See  Soph.  Phil  839.  Eurip.Phaethon,  fragm.  e  cod.'  Paris.  ▼.  65.  (fmgni.  2.  ed. 
Dindorf.) 

f  As  MMch.  Pers.  1 54.  ;^uvv  aM*  xirrmt  ftiSt^i  «'(«r«(v)S». 

I  /EkH,  Agam.  1346 — 71.  The  three  preceding  trochaic  vertes^  by  which  the 
consultation  is  introduced,  are  spoken  by  tne  three  first  penoui  of  the  chorus  alone. 

(  iCsch.  Agam.  1047—1113. 

II  These  single  verses  were  called  m;^«^v^4«. 

^  As  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  v.  1398—1421,  And  v.  1422-^1,  conespond. 
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was  converted,  by  judicious  alteratioDs  in  the  treatment,  leaving  its 
Aindamental  character  unchanged,  into  the  best  metrical  form  fbr  a 
vigorous,  animated,  and  yet  serious  conversation.  But  in  the  works  of 
^acbylus  it  maintained  a  gpreater  elevation  above  ordinary  prose  than 
ki  those  of  his  predecessors ;  not  only  from  the  stately  sound  of  the 
reiterated  long  syllables,  but  also  from  the  regular  accordance  of  the 
pauses  in  the  sense  with  the  ends  of  verses,  by  which  the  several  verses 
stand  out  distinct.  The  later  tragedians  not  only  made  the  construc- 
tion of  the  verses  more  varied,  light,  and  voluble,  but  also  divided  and 
connected  them  more  frequently  according  to  the  endings  and  begin- 
nings of  sentences ;  whereby  the  dialogue  acquired  an  expression  of 
freer  and  more  natural  movement. 

After  having  thus  investigated  and  analyzed  in  detail  the  forms  in 
which  the  tragic  poet  had  to  embody  the  creations  of  his  genius,  we 
should  naturally  proceed  to  investigate  the  essence  of  a  Greek  tragedy, 
following  the  track  indicated  by  the  celebrated  definition  of  Aristotle, 
*'  Tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  some  action  that  is  serious,  entire,  and  of 
a  proper  magnitude ;  effecting  through  pity  and  terror  the  refinement 
of  these  and  similar  aflfections  of  the  soul.'** 

But  this  cannot  be  done  till  we  have  examined  more  closely  the  plan 
and  contents  of  separate  tragedies  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles.  We 
shall  therefore  best  accomplish  our  aim  by  proceeding  to  consider  the 
peculiar  character  of  ^schylus  as  presented  to  us  by  his  life  and 
works. 


CHAPTER  XXiri. 


}  1.  Life  of  ^ichyliii.  }  2  Number  of  his  tragediesi  and  their  dbtribution  into 
trilogiei.  (  3.  Outline  of  his  tragedies ;  the  Pervians.  }  4.  The  Phineus  and 
the  Glaucus  Pontius.  §  5.  The  iCtncean  women.  §  6.  The  Stven  against 
Thebei.  §  7.  The  Eleusinians.  }  8.  The  Suppliants ;  the  Egyptians.  }  9  The 
Prometheus  bound.  $  10.  The  Prometheus  unbound.  }  11.  The  Agamemnon. 
§  12.  The  Choephone.  $  13.  The  Eumentdes,  and  the  Proteus.  (  14.  Ghsneral 
characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  i^schylus.    (  15.  His  latter  years  and  death. 

§  1.  iEsCHYLUS,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  an  Athenian,  from  the  hamlet  of 
Eleusis,  was,  according  to  the  most  authentic  record,  born  in  Olymp. 
63.  4.  B.  c.  525.t  He  was  therefore  thirty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  forty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Accordingly,  he  was  among  the  Greeks  who  were 
contemporary,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  with  these  great  events, 

*  Aristot.  Poet.  6.  /nifin^K  r^o^i^  ^^ovhetlat  ««2  nXimr,  fi%y%$$t  ix»^ns    •       •       • 

t  The  celebrated  chronological  inscription  of  the  island  of  Pares  states  the  year 
of  his  death  and  hit  age,  whence  the  year  of  his  birth  can  be  determined. 
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tragedy  is  most  intimately  bound  up.  The  action  which  forms  the  basis 
of  every  tragedy  of  those  times  is  internal  and  spiritual ;  the  reflections, 
resolutions,  feelings,  the  mental  or  moral  phenomena,  which  can  be 
.  expressed  in  speech,  are  developed  on  the  stage.  For  outward  action, 
which  is  generally  mute,  or,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  adequately  repre- 
sented by  words,  the  epic  form — narration — is  the  only  appropriate 
vehicle.  Battles,  single  combats,  murders,  sacrifices,  funerals,  and  the 
like,  whatever  in  mythology  is  accomplished  by  strength  of  hand,  passes 
behind  the  scenes ;  even  when  it  might,  without  any  considerable  diffi- 
culty, be  performed  in  front  of  them.  Exceptions,  such  as  the  chaining 
of  Prometheus,  and  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  are  rather  apparent  than  real, 
and  indeed  serve  to  confirm  the  general  rule ;  since  it  is  only  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  psychological  state  of  Prometheus  when  bound, 
and  of  Ajax  at  the  time  of  his  suicide,  that  the  outward  acts  are  brought 
on  the  stage.  Moreover,  the  costume  of  tragic  actors  was  calculated 
for  impressive  declamation,  and  not  for  action.  The  lengthened  and 
stuffed  out  figures  of  the  tragic  actors  would  have  had  an  awkward,  not 
to  say  a  ludicrous  effect,  in  combat  or  other  violent  action.*  From  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  would  here  have  been  but  one  step,  which 
antique  tragedy  carefully  avoided  risking. 

Thus  it  was  rather  from  reasons  inherent  in  its  nature,  than  from 
obedience  to  prescribed  rules,  that  Greek  tragedy  observed,  with  few 
exceptions,  unity  of  plan  ;  and  hence  it  required  no  arrangement  for  a 
complete  change  of  scenic  decorations,  which  was  first  introduced  in 
the  Roman  theatre. f  In  Athens  all  the  necessary  changes  were 
effected  by  means  of  the  Periaclce^  erected  in  the  corners  of  the  stage. 
These  were  machines  of  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism,  which  turned 
round  rapidly  and  presented  three  different  surfaces.  On  the  side 
which  was  supposed  to  represent  foreign  parts,  it  afforded  at  each 
turn  a  diff*erent  perspective  view,  while,  on  the  home  side,  some  single 
near  object  alone  was  changed.  For  example,  the  transition  from 
the  temple  of  Delphi  to  the  temple  of  Pallas  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
in  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus,  was  effected  in  this  manner.  No 
greater  change  of  scene  than  this  takes  place  in  any  extant  Greek 
tragedy.  Where  different  but  neighbouring  places  are  represented,  the 
great  length  of  the  stage  sufficed  to  contain  them  all,  especially  as  the 
Greeks  required  no  exact  and  elaborate  imitation  of  reality :  a  slight 
indication  was  sufficient  to  set  in  activity  their  quick  and  mobile  ima- 
ginations. In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  the  half  of  the  stage  on  the  lefl 
hand  represents  the  Grecian  camp;  the  tent  of  Ajax,  which  must  be 
in  the  centre,  terminates  the  right  wing  of  this  camp ;  on  the  right,  is 

*  Accorditifp  to  LuciAn,  Somnium  sive  Gallus,  c.  26,  it  was  ludicrous  to  see  a 
person  fall  with  the  cothurnus. 
f  The  tcfna  ductili*  and  vertUis, 
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•eea  A  lonely  forest  with  a  distant  view  of  the  sea;  here  Ajax  enters 
when  be  is  about  to  destroy  himself;  so  that  he  is  visible  to  the  au- 
dience, but  cannot  for  a  long  time  be  seen  by  the  Chorus,  which  is  in 
the  side  space  of  the  orchestra. 

§  10.  On  the  other  hand,  ancient  tragedy^^WHTTequired  to  fulfil 
another  condition,  which  could  only  co-exist  with  such  a  conception  of 
the  locality  as  has  been  just  described.  It  is  this :  the  proscenium 
or  stage  represents  a  space  in  the  open .  air :  what  passes  here  is  in 
public ;  even  in  confidential  discourse  the  presence  of  witnesses  is  always 
to  be  feared.  But  it  was  occasionally  necessary  to  place  before  the 
spectator  a  scene  which  was  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  house ;  for 
example,  when  the  plan  and  the  idea  of  the  piece  required  what  is 
called  a  tragic  situation,  that  is,  a  living  picture,  in  which  a  whole 
series  of  affecting  imoges  are  crowded  together.  Scenes  of  this  tre- 
mendous power  are :  that  in  which  Clytiemnestra  with  the  bloody  sword 
stands  over  the  bodiesof  Ag^amemnon  and  Cassandra,  holding  the  gar- 
ment in  which  she  has  entangled  her  unfortunate  husband  ;  and,  in 
the  succeeding  tragedy  of  the  same  trilogy,  that  in  which  Orestes  is  seen 
on  precisely  the  same  spot,  where  the  same  bathing  robe  now  covers  the 
bodies  of  iBgisthus  and  Clytoemnestra.  Or,  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
Ajax,  standing  among  the  animals  which  he  has  slaughtered  in  his 
frenzy,  taking  them  for  the  princes  of  the  Greek  host,  and  now,  sunk 
in  the  deepest  melancholy,  contemplates  the  effects  of  his  madness. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  acts  themselves  in  the  moment 
of  execution ;  but  the  circumstances^  arising  out  of  those  acts  when 
accomplished,  which  occupied  the  reflections  and  the  feelings  of 
the  chorus  and  of  the  audience.  To  bring  on  the  stage  groups  like 
these,  (in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  which  we  recognize  the 
plastic  genius  of  the  age  that  produced  a  Phidias,)  and  to  bring  to 
view  the  interior  of  dwellings  hidden  behind  the  scenes,  machines  were 
used,  called  Eccyclema  and  Exostra  (the  one  being  rolled,  the  other 
pushed  forward).  It  were  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
oonstruction  of  these  machines  from  the  slight  indications  we  could 
gather  from  the  grammarians ;  but  their  working  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived in  the  tragedians  themselves.  The  side  doors  of  a  palace  or 
tent  are  thrown  open,  and  in  the  same  moment  an  inner  chamber  with 
its  appropriate  decorations  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  stage,  where  it 
remains  as  a  central  point  of  the  dramatic  action,  till  the  prog^ss  of 
the  drama  requires  its  disappearance  in  the  same  manner.  We  may 
fairly  presume  that  these  local  representations  were  far  from  rude  or 
tasteless ;  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  feeling  for  beauty,  and  the  ^ncy 
of  the  age  and  nation  which  produced  them ;  especially  in  the  latter 
years  of  ^schylus,  and  during  the  whole  career  of  Sophocles,  when 
the  mathematicians,  Anaxag^oras  and  Democritus,  had  begun  to  study 
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perspective  with  a  view  to  the  slag^;  while  the  scene-painting  of 
Agatharchus  ^ve  rise  to  a  peculiar  branch  of  that  art,*  which,  by 
means  of  light  and  shadow,  produced  more  perfect  imitations  of  real 
bodies  than  had  been  heretofore  known. 

Machinery  for  raising  figures  from  beneath  the  stage,  or  bearing 
Ihem  through  the  air,  for  the  imitation  of  thunder  and  lightning,  &c. 
arrived  at  sufficient  perfection  in  the  time  of  the  three  great  tragedians 
to  accomplish  its  end.  The  tragedies  of  iEschyUis,  especially  Prome- 
theus, prove  that  he  was  not  unjustly  reproached  with  a  great  love  for 
fantastic  appearances ;  such  as  winged  cars,  and  strange  hippogryphs, 
on  which  deities,  like  Oceanus  and  his  daughters,  were  borne  on  the 
•tage. 

(11.  We  believe  that  we  have  now  brought  before  our  readers  the 
principal  features  of  Greek  tragedy,  such  as  it  appeared  to  the  spec- 
tator when  represented  in  the  theatre.  But  it  is  equally  necessary, 
before  we  venture  upon  an  estimate  of  the  several  tragedians,  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  combination  of  the  several  parts  or  elements  of  a 
Greek  trag^y ;  since  this  also  involves  much  that  is  not  implied  in 
the  general  notion  of  a  drama,  and  can  only  be  elucidated  by  the 
peculiar  historical  origin  of  the  tragic  art  in  Greece.  , 

Ancient  Grecian  tragedy  consists  of  a  union  of  lyric  poetry  and 
dramatic  discourse,  which  may  be  analyzed  in  different  ways.  The 
chorus  may  be  distinguished  from  the  actors,  song  from  dialogue,  the 
lyrical  element  from  the  strictly  dramatic.  But  the  most  convenient 
diatinction,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  suggested  by  Aristotle,t  between 
the  song  of  many  voices  and  the  song  or  speech  of  a  single  person.  The 
first  belongs  to  the  chorus  only  ;  the  second  to  the  chorus  or  the  actors. 
The  many-voiced  songs  of  the  chorus  have  a  peculiar  and  determinate 
signification  for  the  whole  tragedy.  They  were  called  stasimon  when 
th^y  were  sung  by  the  chorus  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchestral  and  parodos  when  sung  by  the  chorus  while  advancing 
through  the  side  entrance  of  the  orchestra,  or  otherwise  moving  towards 
the  place  where  it  arranged  itself  in  its  usual  order.  The  difference 
between  the  parodos  and  the  stasimon  consists  mainly  in  this, — that  the 
former  more  frequently  begins  with  bng  series  of  anapaestic  systems, 
which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  procession  or  march ;  or  a  system 
of  this  sort  was  introduced  between  the  lyrical  songs.  As  to  the  signi- 
fication of  these  songs,  the  situation  of  the  actors,  and  the  action  itself, 
form  the  subjects  of  reflection,  and  the  emotions  which  they  excite  in  a 
sympathizing  and  benevolent  mind  are  expressed.  The  parodos  chiefly 
explains  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  and  its  sympathy  in  the  business  of 
the  drama,  while  the  stasima  develop  this  sympathy  in  the  various  forms 

♦  Called  ^fiHy^mpU  or  emmy^mfh.  f  Poet.  12. 
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which  the  progpress  of  the  action  causes  it  to  assume.  As  the  chorus, 
generally,  represented  the  ideal  jpedo/or,  whose  mode  of  viewing  things 
was  to  guide  and  control  the  impressions  of  the  assembled  people,  so  it 
was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  stasimou,  amidst  the  press  and  tumult  of 
the  action,  to  maintain  that  composure  of  mind  which  the  Greeks  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art ;  and  to  divest  the 
action  of  the  accidental  and  personal,  in  order  to  place  in  a  clearer  light 
its  inward  signification  and  the  thoughts  which  lay  beneath  the  surface. 
Stasima,  therefore,  are  only  introduced  in  pauses,  when  the  action  has 
run  a  certain  course  ;  the  stage  is  oAen  perfectly  clear,  or,  if  any  persons 
have  remained  on  it,  others  come  on  who  were  not  in  coimexion  with 
them  before,  in  order  that  they  may  have  time  for  the  change  of  costume 
and  masks.  In  this  manner  these  songs  of  the  assembled  chorus  divide 
the  tragedy  into  certain  parts,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  acts  of 
modern  plays,  and  from  which  the  Greeks  called  the  part  before  the 
parodos  the  prologue^  the  parts  between  the  parodos  and  the  stasima, 
episodia^  the  part  af\er  the  last  stasimon,  exodus.  The  chorus  appears 
in  this  kind  of  songs  in  its  appropriate  character,  and  is  true  to  its  desti- 
nation, viz.,  to  express  the  sentiments  of  a  pious,  well-ordered  mind  in 
beautiful  and  noble  forms.  Hence  this  part  of  ancient  tragedy,  both  in 
matter  and  form,  has  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  choral  lyrics  of 
Stesichorus,  Pindar,  and  Simon  ides.  The  metrical  form  consists  of 
strophes  and  antistrophes,  which  are  connected  in  simple  series,  without 
any  artificial  interweaving,  as  in  the  choral  lyric  poetry.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  scheme  of  strophes  and  antistrophes  being  preserved 
through  a  whole  stasimon,  it  is  changed  with  each  pair.  Nor  are  there 
epodes  afler  every  pair  of  strophes ;  but  only  at  the  close  of  the  ode.* 
This  change  of  metre  (which  seems  also  to  have  been  occasionally  con- 
nected with  an  alteration  of  the  musical  mode)  was  used  to  express  a 
change  in  the  ideas  and  feelings ;  and  herein  the  dramatic  lyric  poetry 
differs  essentially  from  the  Pindaric.  For  whereas  the  latter  rests  on 
one  fundamental  thought  and  is  essentially  pervaded  by  one  tone  of 
feeling,  the  dramatic  lyric,  containing  allusions  to  past  and  to  coming 
events,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  various  leanings  to  the  several 
interests  which  are  opposed  on  the  stage,  undergoes  changes  which  oflen 
materially  distinguish  the  beginning  from  the  end.  The  rhythmical 
treatment  of  the  several  parts,  too,  is  generally  less  that  artificial  combi- 
nation of  various  elements  which  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  above- 
mentioned  masters  of  choral  lyric  poetry,  than  a  working  out  of  one 

*  The  epodes,  which  are  apparently  in  the  middle  of  a  lone  choral  song  (as  ia 
^8ch.  A^am.  140—59.  Dindorf.)  £>rm  the  conclusion  of  the  parodot.  In  the 
instance  just  adverted  to,  this  consists  of  nine  anapsstic  systems,  and  a  strophe, 
antistrophe,  and  epode  in  dactylic  measures,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  the  first 
tatimoH,  which  contains  five  strophes  and  antistrophes  in  trochaic  and  logaosdic 
metres. 
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theme,  often  with  few  variations.  It  is  as  if  we  heard  the  passionate 
flong  rushing  in  a  mighty  torrent  right  onwards,  while  the  stream  of 
Pindar*s  verse  winds  its  mazy  way  through  all  the  deep  and  delicate 
intricacies  of  thought.  Without  venturing  upon  the  extensive  and  diffi- 
cult subject  of  the  difference  between  the  rhythmical  structure  of  lyric 
and  tragic  choral  verse,  we  may  remark  that,  as  the  tragedians  used  not 
only  the  Pindaric  measures,  but  also  those  of  the  older  Ionic  and  .£olic 
lyric  poets,  they  observe  very  different  rules  in  the  combination  of  series 
and  verses.  To  make  this  clear,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  all 
the  niceties  of  the  theory  of  the  Greek  metres. 

§  12.  The  pauses  which  the  choral  songs  produced  naturally  divided 
tragedy  into  the  parts  already  mentioned,  prologue,  episodia,  and 
exodus.  The  number,  length,  and  arrangement  of  these  parts  admit 
of  an  astonishing  variety.  No  numerical  rule,  like  that  prescribed  by 
Horace,*  here  confines  the  natural  development  of  the  dramatic  plan. 

The  number  of  choral  songs  was  determined  by  the  number  of  stages 
In  the  action  calculated  to  call  forth  reflections  on  the  human  affections, 
or  the  laws  of  fate  which  governed  the  events.  These  again  depend  on 
the  plot,  and  on  the  number  of  persons  necessary  to  bring  it  about. 
Sophocles  composed  some  intricate  tragedies,  with  many  stages  of  the 
action  and  many  characters,  like  the  Antigone,  which  is  divided  into 
seven  acts  ;  and  some  simple,  in  which  the  action  passes  through  few 
but  carefully  worked-out  stages,  like  the  Philoctetes,  which  contains 
only  one  stasimon,  and  therefore  consists  of  three  acts,  inclusive  of  the 
prologue.  Long  portions  of  a  tragedy  may  run  on  without  any  such 
pause,  and  form  an  act.  In  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus,  the  choral 
song  which  precedes  the  predictions  of  Cassandra  is  the  last  stasimon.f 
These  prophecies  coincide  so  closely  with  their  fulfilment  by  the  death 
of  Agamemnon,  and  the  emotions  which  they  excite  are  so  little  tranquil- 
lizing, that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  another  stasimon.  In  Sophocles' 
(Edipus  at  Colonus,  the  first  general  choral  song  (that  is  to  say,  the 
parodos,  in  the  meaning  above  given  to  it)  occurs  afler  the  scene  in 
which  Theseus  promises  to  (Edipus  shelter  and  protection  in  Attica.| 
Hitherto  the  chorus,  vacillating  between  horror  of  the  accursed  and 
pity  for  his  woes ;  first  fearing  much,  then  hoping  g^atly  from  him  ; 
is  in  a  state  of  restless  agitation,  and  can  by  no  means  attain  to  the 
serenity  and  composure  wiiich  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  discern  the 
hand  of  an  overruling  power. 

§  13.  As  to  the  combination  of  the  episodia  or  acts,  the  lyric  may 

•  Art.  Poet  299. 

Neve  minor,  neu  sit  auinto  productior  acta 

Fabula,  qua  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi. 
f  V.  975—1032.  Dindorf. 

t  V.  668—719.  Dindorf.  This  ode  is  called  the  riC^lif  of  the  (Edipus  Coloneus 
in  Plutturch  An  Seu  sit  ger.  Resp.  3. 
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here  be  far  more  intimately  blended  with  the  dramatic  than  in  the 
choral  songs  of  which  we  have  hitherto  treated.  Wherever  the  discourse 
does  not  express  subjects  of  the  intellect,  but  feelings,  or  impulses  of  lively 
emotion,  it  becomes  lyrical,  and  finds  utterance  in  song.  Such  songs, 
which  do  not  stand  between  the  steps  or  pauses  of  the  action,  but  enter 
into  the  action  itself  (inasmuch  as  they  determine  the  will  of  the  actors), 
may  belong  to  the  persons  of  the  drama,  to  the  chorus,  or  to  both ; 
but  in  no  case  can  they  be  given  to  a  full  chorus.  The  third  kind  of 
these  songs  is,  in  its  origin,  the  most  remarkable  and  important,  and 
unquestionably  had  place  in  the  early  lyrical  tragedy.  The  name 
of  this  song,  common  to  the  actors  and  the  chorus,  is  commotj  which 
properly  means  planctus,  **  the  wailing  for  the  dead."  The  wail  over 
the  dead  is  therefore  the  primary  form  from  which  this  species  ot 
odes  took  its  rise.  The  liveliest  sympathy  with  suffering  constantly 
remains  the  main  ingredient^  of  the  commos;  although  the  en- 
deavour to  incite  to  an  action,  or  to  bring  a  resolution  to  maturity,  may 
be  connected  with  it.  The  commos  often  occupies  a  considerable  part 
of  a  tragedy,  especially  those  of  ^schylus  :  as  for  instance,  in  the  Per- 
sians *  and  the  Choephors.t  Such  a  picture  of  grief  and  suffering, 
worked  out  in  detail,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  early  tragedies.  In  a 
commos,  moreover,  the  long  systems  of  artfully  interwoven  strophes  and 
antistrophes  had  an  appropriate  place;  since  in  representation  they 
derived  a  distinctness  and  effect  from  the  corresponding  movements  of 
the  persons  of  the  drama  and  of  the  chorus,  which  is  necessarily  lost  to 
us  in  the  mere  perusal.  We  6nd  a  variety  of  the  commos  in  scenes 
where  the  one  party  appears  in  lyrical  excitement,  while  the  other 
enounces  its  thoughts  in  ordinary  language ;  whence  a  contrast  arises 
which  produces  deeply  affecting  scenes  even  in  ^schylus,  as  in  the 
Agamemnon  I  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes.§  But  the  chorus  itself, 
when  agitated  by  violent  and  conflicting  emotions,  may  carry  on  a 
l}rica1  dialogue;  and  hence  arose  a  peculiar  kind  of  ciioral  poetry,  in 
which  the  various  voices  are  easily  recognized  by  the  broken  phrases 
now  repeating,  now  disputing,  what  has  preceded.  Long  lyric  dialogues 
of  this  sort,  in  which  all  or  many  voices  of  the  chorus  are  distinguished, 
are  to  be  fouml  in  iEschylus,and  have  been  noticed  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentalors-ll    Succeeding  tragedians  appear  to  have  employed  these  choral 

*  i^^ich  Pers.  907—1076.    The  ei^tire  exodus  if  a  commos. 

t  M^ch.  Cho^ph.  306—478. 

:^  ^Kch.  A^am.  1069 — 1177,  where  the  lyrical  excitement  gradually  passes  frum 
CassandrA  to  the  chorus. 

(  ^sch.  Sept.  cont.  Theb.  369 — 708,  through  nearly  the  whole  episodion.  Comp. 
Suppl.  346—437, 

11  See  Schol.  MkK  Eum.  139,  and  Theb.  94.  Initances  are  furnished  by  Bum. 
140—77,  254—75,  777—92,  836-46.  Theb.  77--181.  Suppl.  1019--74.  The 
editions  frequently  denote  these  sinf^le  voices  by  hemichoria ;  but  the  division  of  the 
chorus  into  two  equal  parts,  called  iix^^*»  i"  Pollux,  only  occurred  in  certain  rare 
circumstances,  as  in  Msch,  Theb.  1066.    Soph.  Aj.  866. 
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■ongB  exclusively  in  connexion  with  comms  and  bring  forward  only  a 
ftw  single  voices  out  of  the  whole  chorus.*  When  the  chorus  enters 
the  orchestra,  not  with  a  song  of  many  voices,  sung  in  regular  rows, 
but  in  broken  ranks,  with  a  song  executed  in  difierent  parts,  the  choral 
ode  consists  of  two  portions ;  first,  one  resembling  a  commos,  which 
accompanies  this  irregular  entrance ;  and,  secondly,  one  like  a  stasimon, 
which  the  chorus  does  not  execute  till  it  has  fallen  into  its  regular 
order.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eumenides  of  ^schylus  and 
the  (Edipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles.t  The  tragedians  have  also  inter- 
qperaed  separate  smaller  choral  songs,  which  the  ancients  expressly  dis- 
tinguish firom  the  stasima,}  and  which  are  properly  designated  by  the 
word  Hyporchemes ;  §  songs  which  depict  an  enthusiastic  state  of  feel- 
ing, and  were  united  with  expressive  "animated  dances,  of  a  kind  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  grave  Emmeleia.  They  are  frequently 
used  by  Sophocles  in  suitable  places,  to  mark  a  strong  but  transitory 
sentiment.  II  On  the  other  hand,  lyrical  parts  were  sometimes  allotted 
to  the  persons  of  the  drama :  these  were  in  general  called  dro  (nniv^c, 
and  were  either  distributed  into  dialogues  or  delivered  by  single  per- 
formers. Long  airs  of  this  sort,  called  Monodies,  in  which  one  person, 
generally  the  protagonist  of  the  drama,  abandons  himself,  without 
restraint,  to  his  emotions,  form  a  principal  feature  in  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides. Y  As  the  regular  return  of  fixed  musical  modes  and 
rhythms  was  not  reconcileable  with  the  free  utterance  and  almost  uncon- 
trollable current  of  such  passionate  outpourings,  the  antistrophe  gpra- 
dually  disappeared,  and  the  almost  infinitely  irregular  rhjrthmical  struc- 
tures (called  diroXeKvfiiya),  in  the  style  of  the  later  ditbyrambics,  came 
into  use.  The  artificial  system  of  regular  forms,  to  which  Greek  art 
(and  more  particularly  that  of  the  earlier  periods)  completely  subjected 
the  expression  of  feeling  and  passion,  was  here  completely  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  human  affections  and  desires,  and  a  kind  of  natural 
freedom  was  established. 

As  to  what  regards  the  detail  of  rhythmical  forms,  it  is  sufficient  for 

*  Ai  in  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  117,  tqq.    Earip.  Ion.  184,  $qq. 

f  In  th«  BumenidM  of  JEaehylva,  the  expiestion  x»t^  4(^«»/ki»,v.  307,  denotes  this 
regular  disposition  of  the  chorus, 
t  Schul.  Suph.  Trach.  205.    Similar  odes  in  Aj.  693.    Phil.  391.  827. 

L Which  occurs  in  Tsetses,  w»^)  r^myimnt  ^uhfH,  in  Cramer  Anecd.   Vol.  iii. 
16. 

II  The  hyporchemes,  howerer,  can  scarcely  he  distinguished  fVom  the  songs  resem- 
hling  the  commos,  since  in  the  latter  the  entire  chorus  could  hardly  ha?  ejotned  in 
the  song  and  dance.  In  the  commatic  odes  in  the  Seven  sgainst  lliebes  of 
.ffisthylus,  especially  in  the  first,  ▼.  78—181,  a  dancer  named  Telv.stes  (probai  ly  as 
leader  uf  the  chorus)  represented,  by  means  of  mimic  dances,  the  scenes  of  war 
described  in  the  poetry,  Athen.  1.  p.  22.  A. 

%  Aristophanes  says  of  him,  that  he  itir^iv  (d^»  r^y^m»)  fM9f^Uut,  K«f<r«f«m-« 
fuyfuf  i  Cephisophon  being  hu  (hief  actor.  Ran.  944,  cf,  874. 
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onr  purpose  to  remark,  that  all  the  eaiiier  lyrical  measures  might  be 
used  for  the  songs  of  a  single  person  of  the  chorus  or  the  stage,  as  well 
at  for  the  staaima;  but  that,  generally,  grave  and  solemn  forms  were 
applicable  only  to  the  songs  of  the  whole  chorus;  and  that  lighter 
and  viore  sprightly  measures,  more  suited  to  the  expression  of 
emotion  and  affection,  prevailed  in  the  monodies.  Hence  the 
rhythms  of  the  Doric  mode,  known  from  Pindar,  are  found  only  in  the 
atasima ;  not  in  commi  and  songs  d^o  o'lciyv^Ct  which  afford  no  place 
where  this  mode  ooold  sustain  ils  peculiar  character.*  On  the  other 
hand,  dochmiaf  are  admirably  fitted,  by  their  rapid  movement  and 
the  apparent  antipathy  of  their  elements,  to  depict  the  most  violent 
excitement  of  the  human  mind  ;  while  the  great  variety  of  form  which 
may  be  devebped  from  them,  lends  itself  equally  to  the  expression  of 
atormy  passkin  and  of  deep  melancholy.  Tragedy  has  no  form  more 
peculiarly  her  own,  nor  more  characteristic  of  her  entire  being  and 
essence.  A  fixed  difference  in  the  metrical  forms  of  the  commos  and 
the  6fir6  eKrivije  is  not  perceptible ;  we  only  know  from  Aristotle,  that 
certain  modes  were  peculiar  to  certain  persons  of  the  drama,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pecufiar  energy  or  pathos  of  the  character,  which  ap- 
peared suited  to  the  acting  or  suffering  heroes  or  heroines  of  the  drama, 
but  not  to  the  merely  sympathizing  chorus.| 

§  14.  All  the  odes  we  have  hitherto  described  are  properly  of  a 
musical  nature,  called  mele  by  the  ancients ;  they  were  simg  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  instruments,  among  which  sometimes  the  cithara  and  lyre, 
sometimes  the  flute  predominated.  Otlier  pieces  belong  to  that  middle 
kind,  between  song  and  speech,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  treating  of 
the  rhapsodic  recitation  of  the  epos,  the  elegy,  and  the  iambus.§  The 
anapsestic  systems,  which  were  chanted  sometimes  by  the  chorus,  some- 
times by  the  actors,  but  properly  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  marching 
movement,  either  of  entrance  or  exit,  escort  or  salutation,  recall  the 
Spartan  marching  songs. ||  We  can  hardly  imagine  them  as  set  to 
regular  melodies,  nor  yet  as  delivered  in  common  speech.  In  the  early 
tragedy  they  are  allotted,  in  long  systems,  as  a  portion  of  the  parodos, 
to  the  chorus  when  entering  in  rank  and  flle.  Hexameters  were  some- 
times recited  by  the  actors  in  announcing  important  tidings,  or  uttering 
serious  reflections;    where   the  peculiar  dignity  and  gravity  of  this 

*  Plutarek  de  musica  17,  indeed,  •a3rt  that  even  rfttyt**)  §fmr§h  i.  e.  commoi,  were 
orif^inally  set  in  the  Doric  mode ;   but  this  must  refer  to  the  tragcdiaof  before 

f  The  main  form  i^^AA^jLi  an  antitpastie  compoiitioni  in  which  the  artis  of 
the  iambic  and  that  of  the  trochaic  part  eoiacided. 

X  Ariatot.  Probl.  xix.  48. 

§  Ch.  4.  $  3.  ch.  10.  }  2. 

II  Ch«  14.  $  2. 
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migestic  measure  produced  ^reat  effect.*  The  usual  trochaic  verses 
which  were  allied  to  dialogue  admitted  of  a  higher- toned  recitation, 
and  especially  of  a  more  lively  gesticulation,  like  that  used  in  dancing; 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark. 

§  15.  We  now  come  to  the  Epeisodia,  where  the  predominaut  cha- 
racter is  not,  as  in  the  parts  we  have  hitherto  considered,  the  feeling, 
hut  the  intellect,  which,  by  directing  the  will,  seeks  to  render  external 
things  subject  to  itself,  and  the  opinions  of  others  conformable  to  its 
own.  This'  was  originally  the  least  important  element.  The  variety 
of  forms  of  discourse  which  tragedy  exhibits  grew  by  degrees  out 
of  mere  narration.  Here  also  the  chorus  forms  no  contrast  to  the 
persons  of  the  drama.  It  is  itself,  as  it  were,  an  actor.  The  dialogues 
which  it  holds  with  the  persons  on  the  stage  are,  however,  necessarily 
carried  on,  except  in  a  few  cases,t  not  by  all  its  members,  but  by  its 
leader.  Rare  examples,  and  those  only  in  ^schylus,  are  to  be  found, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  chorus  converse  among  themselves;  as  in 
the  Agamemnon,  where  the  twelve  choreutse  deliver  their  thoughts  as 
twelve  actors  might  do  ;t  others,  in  which  they  express  their  opinions 
individually,  in  the  form  of  dialogue  with  a  person  on  the  8(age.§ 
The  arrangement  of  the  dialogue  is  remarkable  for  that  studious 
attention  to  regularity  and  symmetry  which  distinguishes  Greek  art. 
The  opinions  and  desires  which  come  into  conflict  are,  as  it  were, 
poised  in  a  balance  throughout  the  whole  dialogue ;  till  at  length  some 
weightier  reason  or  decision  is  thrown-  into  one  of  the  scales.  Hence 
the  frequent  scenes  so  artfully  contrived  in  which  verse  answers  to 
verse,  like  stroke  to  stroke ;  ||  and  again,  others  in  which  two,  and 
sometimes  more,  verses  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  same  manner. 
Even  whole  scenes,  consisting  of  dialogue  and  lyrical  parts,  are  some- 
times thus  symmetrically  contrasted,  like  strophes  and  antistrophes.^ 

The  metre  generally  used  in  this  portion  of  ancient  tragedy  was,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  in  early  times  the  Trochaic  tetrameter, 
which,  in  the  extant  tragedies,  is  found  only  in  dialogues  full  of  lively 
emotion,  and  in  many  does  not  occur  at  all.  The  Persians  of  Ms^ 
chylus, — probably  the  earliest  tragedy  we  possess,— contains  the  greatest 
number  of  trochaic  passages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Iambic  trimeter, 
which  Archilochus  had  fashioned  into  a  weapon  of  scorn  and  ridicule, 

*  See  Soph.  Phil  839.  Eurip.  Phaethon,  fragm.  e  cod.'  Paris.  ▼.  65.  (frngm.  2.  ed. 
Dindorf.) 

f  As  .^Such,  Pers.  154.  Xi^  «vrj^»  xJirrmt  f^Cht^i  v^^tuMu 
X  iCsch.  Agam.  1346 — 71.    The  three  preceding  trochaic  Tertes^  by  which  the 
con&ultatiou  is  introduced,  are  spoken  by  tne  three  first  persoui  of  the  chorus  alone. 
(  iCsch.  Agam.  1047—1113. 
II  These  single  verses  were  called  wrtx*/^**^ 
f  As  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  v.  1398—1421,  and  v.  1422-^1,  correspond. 
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converted,  by  judicious  alterations  in  the  treatment,  leaving  hi 
fundamental  character  unchanged,  into  the  best  metrical  form  for  a 
vigorous,  animated,  and  yet  serious  conversation.  But  in  the  works  of 
^acbylus  it  maintained  a  gpreater  elevation  above  ordinary  prose  than 
ki  those  of  his  predecessors ;  not  only  from  the  stately  sound  of  the 
reiterated  long  syllables,  but  also  from  the  regular  accordance  of  the 
pauses  in  the  sense  with  the  ends  of  verses,  by  which  the  several  verses 
stand  out  distinct.  The  later  tragedians  not  only  made  the  construc- 
tion of  the  verses  more  varied,  light,  and  voluble,  but  also  divided  and 
connected  them  more  frequently  according  to  the  endings  and  begin- 
nings of  sentences ;  whereby  the  dialogue  acquired  an  expression  of 
freer  and  more  natural  movement. 

After  having  thus  investigated  and  analyzed  in  detail  the  forms  in 
which  the  tragic  poet  had  to  embody  the  creations  of  his  genius,  we 
should  naturally  proceed  to  investigate  the  essence  of  a  Greek  tragedy, 
following  the  track  indicated  by  the  celebrated  definition  of  Aristotle, 
*'  Tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  some  action  that  is  serious,  entire,  and  of 
a  proper  mag^nitude;  effecting  through  pity  and  terror  the  refinement 
of  these  and  similar  aflfections  of  the  soul.'** 

But  this  cannot  be  done  till  we  have  examined  moi*e  closely  the  plan 
and  contents  of  separate  tragedies  of^schylus  and  Sophocles.  We 
shall  therefore  best  accomplish  our  aim  by  proceeding  to  consider  the 
peculiar  character  of  ^schylus  as  presented  to  us  by  his  life  and 
works. 


CHAPTER  XXiri. 


}  1.  Life  of /Bichyliis.  }  2  Number  of  his  tragedies,  and  their  distribution  into 
trilogies.  §  3.  Outline  of  his  tragedies ;  the  Persians.  }  4.  The  Phineus  and 
the  Glaucus  Pontius.  §  5.  The  iStneean  women.  §  6.  The  Srven  against 
Thebes.  }  7.  The  Eleustnianfi.  }  8.  The  Suppliants ;  the  Egyptians.  }  9  The 
Prometheus  bound.  }  10.  The  Prometheus  unbound.  §  11.  The  Agamemnon. 
§  12.  The  Choephorae.  (  13.  The  Eumenides,  and  the  Proteus.  (  14.  General 
characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  i^schylus.    (  15.  His  latter  years  and  death. 

§  1.  iEsCHYLUS,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  an  Athenian,  from  the  hamlet  of 
Eleusis,  was,  according;  to  the  most  authentic  record,  born  in  Olymp. 
63.  4.  B.C.  525.t  He  was  therefore  thirty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  forty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Accordingly,  he  was  among  the  Greeks  who  were 
contemporary,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  with  these  great  events, 

*  Aristot.  Poet.  6.  fttfinrst  r^cc^i^f  ^vovlasmf  k«)  rtkumfy  /tiyths  ix»^*K    •        •        • 

t  The  celebrated  chronological  inscription  of  the  island  of  Pares  states  the  year 
of  his  death  and  hit  age,  whence  the  year  of  his  birth  can  be  determined. 
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and  who  had  felt  them  with  all  the  emotions  of  a  patriotic  spirit  His 
epitaph  speaks  only  of  his  fame  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  not  of  his 
glories  in  poetic  contests.*  ^schyhis  belonged  completely  to  the  race 
of  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  in  the  sense  which  this  appellation  bore  in 
the  time  of  Aristophanes ;  those  patriotic  and  heroic  Athenians,  of  the 
ancient  stamp,  from  whose  manly  and  honourable  character  sprang  all 
the  glory  and  greatness  which  were  so  rapidly  developed  in  Athens 
after  the  Persian  war. 

iEschylus,  like  almost  all  the  great  masters  of  poetry  in  ancient 
Greece,  was  a  poet  by  profession ;  he  had  chosen  the  eiercise  of  the 
tragic  art  as  the  business  of  his  life.  This  exercise  of  art  was 
combined  with  the  training  of  choruses  for  religious  solemnities.  The 
tragic,  like  the  comic,  poets  were  essentially  chorus  teachers.  When 
^schylus  desired  to  represent  a  tragic  poem,  he  was  obliged  to  repair, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  the  Archon,  who  presided  over  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,!  and  obtain  a  chorus  from  him.  If  this  public  functionary 
had  the  requisite  confidence  in  the  poet,  he  granted  him  the  chorus ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  assigned  him  one  of  the  chorases  which  were  raised, 
maintained,  and  fitted  out  by  the  wealthy  and  ambitious  citizens,  as 
choregi,  in  the  name  of  the  tribes  or  Phyls  of  the  people.  The  prin- 
cipal business  of  iEschylus  then  was  to  practise  this  chorus  in  all  the 
dances  and  songs  which  were  to  be  performed  in  his  tragedy ;  and  it 
is  stated  that  ^schylus  employed  no  assistant  for  ibis  purpose,  but 
arrang;ed  and  conducted  the  whole  himself. 

Thus  far  the  tragic  was  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  lyric,  especially 
the  dithyrambic,  poet,  since  the  latter  received  his  dithyrambic  chorus 
in  the  same  manner,  and  was  likewise  required  to  instruct  it.  The 
tcagic  poet,  however,  also  required  actors,  who  were  paid,  not  by  the 
choregus,  but  by  the  state,  and  who  were  assigned  by  lot  to  the  poet,  in 
case  he  was  not  already  provided.  For  some  poets  had  actors,  who 
were  attached  to  them,  and  who  were  peculiarly  practised  in  their 
pieces ;  thus  Cleandrus  and  Myniscus  acted  for  ^schylus.  The  prac- 
tising or  rehearsal  of  the  piece  was  always  considered  the  most  im- 
portant, because  the  public  and  official  part  of  the  business.  Whoever 
thus  brought  out  upon  the  stage  a  piece  which  had  not  been  performed 
before,  obtained  the  rewards  offered  by  the  state  for  it,  or  the  prize,  if 
the  play  was  successful.     The  poet,  who  merely  composed  it  in  the 


*  Cynegeir»0,  the  enthusiastie  fighter  of  Marathon,  ii  called  the  brother  of 
Ascliylus :  it  ia  certain  that  his  father  waa  named  Euphorion,  Herod.  V  I.  1 14. 
with  Valckenaer*8  note.  On  the  other  hand,  Ameiniai,  who  be(|^  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  cannot  well  have  been  a  brother  of  iEschjilus,  aince  he  belonged  to  the 
deme  of  Palleoe,  while  i^&chylua  belonged  to  the  deme  of  Eleiisis. 

t  This  was  for  the  great  Dionysia,  the  first  Arehen,  I  f^x^  '^'^  ^X^^  >  fo' 
the  Lenea,  the  second,  the  basileas. 
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•oHtude  of  hts  study,  coaU  lay  no  claim  to  the  rewards  due  for  its 
pabilc  exhibition. 

§  2.  These  statements  show  that  the  exercise  of  the  tragic  art  waa 
the  sole  occupation  of  a  man's  life,  and  (from  the  great  fertility  of  tha 
ancient  poets)  absorbed  every  faculty  of  his  mind.  There  were 
extant  in  antiquity  seventy  dramas  of  iEschylns  $  and  among  these  the 
satyric  dramas  do  not  appear  to  be  included.*  All  these  plays  &11  in 
the  period  between  Olymp.  70.  1.  b.  c.  500,  and  Olymp.  81.  1.  a.  c, 
456.  In  the  former  of  these  years,  iEschylus,  then  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  first  strove  with  Pratinas  for  the  prize  of  tragedy,  (upon  which 
occasion  the  ancient  scaffolding  is  said  to  have  given  way,)  and  in  the 
tatter  year  the  poet  died  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  he  produced  seventy 
tragedies  in  a  period  of  forty-four  years.  That  the  excellence  of  thest 
works  was  generally  recognized  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  ^schylui 
having  obtained  the  prize  for  tragedy  thirteen  time8.t  For,  since  at 
every  contest  he  produced  three  tragedies,  it  follows  that  more  than 
half  his  works  were  preferred  to  those  of  his  competitors,  among  whom 
there  were  such  eminent  poets  as  Phrynichus,  Choerilus,  Pratinas,  and 
Sophocles;!  the  latter  of  whom  had,  at  his  first  representation,  in 
Olymp.  77.  4.  b.  c.  493,  obtained  the  prize  from  ^schylus. 

It  haa  been  already  stated  that  iEschylns  composed  three  tragedies 
for  every  tragic  contest  in  which  he  appeared  as  a  competitor ;  and  to 
these,  as  was  also  remarked,  a  satyric  drama  was  annexed.  In  making 
this  combination,  ^schylus  followed  a  custom  which  had  probably 
grown  up  before  his  time,  and  which  was  retained  as  long  as  tragedy 
continued  to  flourish  in  Athens.  But  ^schylus  differed  from  his 
successors  in  this,  that  his  three  tragedies  formed  a  whole,  connected 
in  subject  and  plan ;  while  Sophocles  began  to  oppose  three  separate 
tragedies  to  an  equal  number  produced  by  his  rivals. §  We  should  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  by  what  means  the  three  pieces  composing  the 
trilogy  were  formed  into  a  connected  series,  without  depriving  each 
piece  of  its  individual  character,  if  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to 

*  la  the  much  contested  passage  at  the  end  of  the  Viia  JEtehtfii,  should  probably 
be  written:  IvmWc  l^oftarm  IfiitfAnMBrrm  »ai  iws  tovtms  raru^sHm  itft^t^XM  ^im» 
*  He  composed  70  dramas,  and  also  satyric  dramas ;  five  are  ascribed  to  him  on 
doubtful  authority.'  The  extant  titles  of  dramas  of  .Aschylus  are,  including  the 
satyric  dramas,  about  38. 

t  According  to  the  life.  Fir«i  in  Olymp.  73^  4.  according  to  the  Parian  marble. 

{  The  calculation  is  iaffimd  rendered  somewhat  uncertain  hy  the  fact  that  Eupho- 
rion,  the  son  of  ^Eschylgii,  gained  the  prize  four  times  after  ms  father's  death,  with 
dramas  which  had  been  Wqueathed  to  him  by  his  father,  and  which  had  not  been 
before  represented :  Suidas  in  Ev^/««.  Accordingly,  12  of  the  70  tragedies  pro- 
bably fall  after  Olymp.  81.  U  The  four  prizes  ought  not,  however,  to  be  deducted 
fVum  the  13  gained  by  iCschylus,  since  Buphorion  was  publidy  proclaimed  victor, 
although  it  was  well  known  that  the  tragedies  were  composed  by  iCschylus. 

(  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  )(5^  w^  hJN^  Aynl{%^imtt  iiXXk  fik 
rpiX^yimv,    Suidas  in  2»p$MjSit, 
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possess  a  irilogfy  of  iBschylus,  in  his  A^^memnon,  ChoSphone,  and 
Eumenides.  The  hest  illustration  of  the  nature  of  a  trilogy  will  there- 
fore be  a  short  analysis  of  these  dramas,  and  accordingly  we  proceed  (o 
give  an  account  of  his  extant  works. 

§  3.  Of  the  early  part  of  the  career  of  iBschylus  we  do  not  possess  a 
single  work.  All  his  extant  dramas  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  Probably  his  early  works  contained  little  to  attract  the 
taste  of  the  later  Greeks. 

The  earliest  of  the  extant  works  of  iBschylus  is  probably  the  Per- 
gianst  which  was  performed  in  Olymp.  76. 4.  b.  c.  472 ;  a  piece  unique 
in  its  kind,  which  appears,  at  a  first  glance,  more  like  a  lament  over 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Persians  than  a  tragic  drama.  But  we  are  led 
to  modify  this  opinion,  on  considering  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  the 
trilogy,  which  is  apparent  in  the  drama  itself. 

We  will  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  Persians  of  ^schylus. 
The  chorus  (consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Persian 
empire,  into  whose  hands  Xerxes,  at  his  departure,  had  committed  the 
government  of  the  country)  proclaim  in  their  opening  song  tlie 
numbers  and  power  of  the  Persian  army;  but,  at  the  same  time* 
express  a  fear  of  its  destruction ;  for  **  what  mortal  man  may  elude  the 
insidious  deceit  of  the  gods?"  The  first  stasimon^  which  immediately 
follows  the  opening  choral  song,  describes,  in  a  more  agitated  manner, 
the  g^ief  of  the  country  in  case  the  army  should  not  return.  The 
chorus  is  preparing  for  a  deliberation,  when  Atossa  appears,  the  mother 
of  Xerxes,  and  widow  of  Darius;  she  relates  an  ominous  dream  which 
has  filled  her  with  anxious  forebodings.  The  chorus  advise  her  to 
implore  the  gods  to  avert  the  impending  evil,  and  especially  to  pro- 
pitiate the  spirit  of  Darius  by  libations,  and  to  pray  for  blessing  and 
protection.  To  her  questions  concerning  Athens  and  Greece  they 
answer  with  characteristic  descriptions  of  the  distinctions  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations ;  when  a  measenger  from  Greece  arrives,  and,  afler  the 
f^rst  announcements  of  mishap  and  laments  of  the  chorus,  he  pre* 
sents  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  with  its  terrific 
consequences  for  the  Persian  army.  Atossa  resolves,  though  every- 
thing is  lost,  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  chorus,  in  case  any  benefit 
may  be  obtained  from  it.  In  the  second  stasimou  the  chorus 
dwell  upon  the  desolation  of  Asia,  to  which  is  added  a  fear  that 
the  subject  nations  will  no  longer  endure  their  servitude.  In  the 
second  episodion  the  libations  for  the  dead  change  into  an  evoca- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Darius.  The  chorus,  during  the  libations  of 
Atossa,  call  upon  Darius,  in  songs  resembling  a  commos,  full  of 
warmth  and  feeling,  as  the  wise  and  happy  ruler,  the  good  father  of 
his  people,  who  now  alone  can  help  them,  to  appear  on  the  summit 
of  the  tomb.     Darius  appears,  and  learns  from  Atossa  (for  fear  and 
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respect  tie  (be  ton^e  of  the  chorus)  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom. He  immediately  recognizes  in  the  event  the  **  too  speedy 
fulfilment  of  oracles,"  which  might  have  been  long  delayed,  hnd  not 
the  arrogance  of  Xerxes  hastened  their  accomplishment.  "  But  when 
any  man,  of  his  own  accord,  hurries  on  to  bis  ruin,  the  deity  seconds 
his  efibrts.'*  He  regards  the  crossing  of  the  Hellespont  as  an  enter- 
prise contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  as  the  main  cause  of  their 
wrath;  and,  on  the  authority  of  oracles  known  to  him,  which  are  now 
to  be  completely  fulfilled,  especially  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the 
Greek  temples,  he  announces  that  the  remains  of  the  invading  Persian 
army  wilt  be  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Platsea.  The  annihilation  of  • 
its  power  in  Europe  is  a  warning  given  by  Zeus  to  the  Persians,  that 
they  should  be  satisfied  with  their  possessions  in  Asia.  The  third 
stasimon,  which  concludes  this  act,  describes  the  power  which  Darius 
had  gained  without  himself  invading  Greece  or  crossing  the  Halys; 
contrasted  with  the  misfortunes  sent  by  the  gods  upon  Persia  for 
infringing  these  principles.  In  the  third  act  Xerxes  himself  appears  as 
a  fugitive,  in  torn  and  ragged  kingly  garments,  and  the  whole  concludes 
with  a  long  commos,  or  orchestic  and  musical  representation  of  the 
despair  of  Xerxes,  in  which  the  chorus  takes  a  part. 

§  4.  It  appears  from  this  outline,  that  the  evocation  and  appearance 
of  Darius,  and  not  the  description  of  the  victory,  form  the  main  subject 
of  this  drama.  The  arrogance  and  folly  of  Xerxes  have  brought  about 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ancient  oracles,  and  caused  the  fate  which 
was  hanging  over  Asia  and  Greece  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Persian  power.  The  oracles  alluded  to  in  general  terms  by  Darius 
are  known  to  us  from  Herodotus.  Tliey  were  predictions  attributed 
to  Bacis,  M usseus,  and  others,  and  they  had  been  made  known,  though 
in  a  garbled  form,  by  Onomacritus,  the  companion  of  the  Pisistratids 
at  the  Persian  court.*  They  contained  allusions  to  the  bridging  of 
the  Hellesponr,  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  temples,  and  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  a  barbarian  army.  They  referred,  indeed,  in  part,  to 
mythical  events,  but  they  were  then  (as  has  been  often  the  case  with 
other  predictions)  applied  to  the  events  of  the  time.f  Now  we  know 
from  a  didascalia  that  the  Persians  was,  at  its  representation,  preceded 
by  a  piece  entitled  the  Phineus,  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  Phineus, 
according  to  the  mythologists,  received  the  Argonauts  on  their  voyage 
to  Colchis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  foretold  to  them  the  adventures  which 
were  yet  to  befal  them. 

We  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter^  that  the  notion  of  an  ancient 
conflict  between  Asia  and  Europe,  leading,  by  successive  stages,  to 

♦  See  ch.  XVI.  5  5.  t  Herod.  VI.  6.  IX.  42, 43 

:  Ch.XIX.§4. 
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events  constantly  increasinc?  in  magnitude,  was  one  of  the  prevailing 
ideafl  of  that  time,  ft  is  probable  that  iEschylus  took  this  idea  as  the 
basis  of  the  prophecies  of  Phineus,  and  that  he  represented  the  expe< 
dition  of  the  Argonauts  as  a  type  of  the  greater  conflicts  between  Asia 
and  Europe  which  succeeded  it.  We  will  not  follow  out  the  mythical 
combinations  which  the  poet  might  have  employed,  inasmuch  as  what 
we  have  said  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  connexion  and  subject  of  the 
mtire  trilogy. 

The  same  purpose  is  likewise  perceptible  in  the  third  piece,  the 
GlaucuS' Pontius*  The  extant  fragments  show  that  this  marine 
demigod  (of  whose  wanderings  and  appearances  on  various  coasts 
strange  tales  were  told  in  Greece)  described  in  this  tragedy  a  voyage 
which  he  had  made  from  Authedon  through  the  Eubosan  and  .£geaii 
seas  to  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  this  narrative  a  prominent  place  was  filled 
by  Himera,  the  city  in  which  the  power  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  had 
crushed  the  attempts  of  the  Carthaginian  invaders,  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  In  this  manner  iEschylus  had  an  oppott^nity  of 
bringing  this  event  (which  was  considered  as  the  second  great  exploit 
by  which  Greece  was  saved  from  the  yoke  of  ihe  barbarians)  into  close 
counexion  wiih  the  battle  of  Platsa  ;  since  the  scene  of  the  drama  was 
Anihedon  in  Bosotia,  where  Glaucus  was  supposed  to  have  lived  as  a 
fisherman.  It  may  likewise  be  conjectured  that  in  the  tragedy  of 
Phineus,  the  Phcenicians,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  may  have  been 
introduced  into  the  predictions  respecting  the  conflicts  between  Asia 
and  Greece. t 

§  5.  Accordingly,  in  this  trilogy,  ^schylus  shows  himself  a  friend 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  his  countrymen  at  Athens,  His 
connexion  with  the  princes  and  republics  of  Sicily  must  be  here  con- 
sidered, since  it  exercised  some  influence  upon  his  poetry.  The  later 
grammarians  (who  have  fllled  the  history  of  literature  with  numerous 
stories  founded  upon  mere  conjecture)  have  assigned  the  most  various 

*  The  argument  of  the  Periiani  mention!  the  rxmv»§t  Utrvavf,  But  as  the  two 
plays  of  i9^<Bchylut,  the  Glaucus  Pontius  and  Olaucus  Potnieus  are  confounded  in 
other  passages,  we  may  safely  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Welcker,  that  the  Qlaucus 
Pontius  is  the  play  meant  in  the  argument  just  cited. 

t  [The  explanation  given  in  f  4  of  the  trilogy  referred  to  is  exceedingly  doubtfuL 
The  main  subject  of  the  Pertiani  is  evidently  the  discomfiture  of  the  invading  Per- 
sians by  the  Greeks.  The  evocation  of  Danus  is  merely  a  device  to  introduce  the 
battle  of  Platea,  which  consummated  their  defeat,  as  well  as  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
The  notion  that  the  Phineus,  Persians,  and  Glaucus  formed  a  trilogy  in  which  the 
subjects  of  the  three  pieces  were  connected,  is  highly  improbable ;  and  the  pen* 
Jecture  that  the  third  piece  was  the  Glaucus  Pontius,  and  not  the  Potnieus,  as  the 
didascalia  tells  us,  is  gratuitous.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  plays  of 
TBschylus  were  written  in  connected  trilogies ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  they 
aii  were,  and  that  the  introduction  of  disconnected  pieces  was  an  innovation  of 
SophocleM,  as  is  asserted  below,  chap  XXIV.  §  4.  p.  341,  The  very  trilogy  in  ques- 
tion will  be,  to  many  persons,  a  somcivut  proof  of  the  contrary. — £ditor.J 
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motives  for  the  residence  of  iEschylus  in  Sicily,  which  wa6  au  asceff* 
tained  fact,  by  enumerating  all  the  circumstances  in  his  life  at  Athena, 
which  could  have  induced  him  to  become  a  voluntary  eiile.  Som« 
accounts  of  a  different  character  have,  however,  been  preservecit  o^ 
which  we  may  safely  rely.*  iEschylus  was  in  Sicily  with  Hi^FO,  jus4 
after  this  ruler  of  Syracuse  had  built  the  town  of  ^tna,  at  th«  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Catana.  At  this  tim« 
he  composed  his  tragedy  of  the  **  Women  of  JBtna,"  in  which  h^ 
announced  the  prosperity  of  the  new  colony.  The  sub^ject  of  it,  as  ita 
name,  borrowed  from  the  chorus,  betokens,  must  have  been  taken  . 
from  the  events  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time  he  reproduced  the 
Periians  at  the  court  of  Hiero;  but  whether  with  alterations,  or  ps 
it  had  been  acted  at  Athens,  was  a  matter  of  controversy  among  the 
ancient  scholars.  Hence  it  appears  that  ^schylvis,  soon  after  thp 
appearance  of  the  Persians^  went  to  Sicily,  about  the  year  471  b.  q., 
four  years  after  the  time  when  iEtna  was  founded,  and  when  it  was 
not  quite  finished.  Hiero  died  four  years  aflerwards,  in  467  b.  c. 
(Olymp.  78.  2.)  ;  but  ^schylus  must  have  left  Sicily  before  this  event, 
as  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  468  b.  g.  (Olymp.  77.  4-]  we  fipd  him 
again  at  Athens,  and  engaged  in  a  poetical  contest  with  Sophocles. 
According  to  the  ancients,  his  acquaintance  with  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy  and  his  use  of  certain  rare  Doric  expressions  then  used  in 
Sicily,  may  be  traced  to  his  residence  in  that  island. 

§  6.  The  tragedy  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  falls  in  the  next  time. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  acted  afler  the  Persians^  and  before  the  death 
of  Aristides  (which  occurred  about  462  B.  c.)t  In  this  drama  the 
ancients  pecnliarly  admired  the  warlike  spirit  exhibited  by  the  poet; 
and,  in  fact,  a  fire  burns  throughout  it  which  could  only  have  been 
kindled  in  a  brave  and  heroic  breast.  Eteocles  appears  as  a  wise 
and  resolute  general  and  hero,  as  well  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
recogiineiids  tranquillity  to  the  women  of  the  chorus,  as  in  the  answers 
which  he  makes  to  the  tidings  of  the  messengers,  and  in  his  opposing 
to  each  of  the  seven  haughty  leaders  of  the  hostile  army  (who  come  \i\^e . 
giants  to  storm  the  walls  of  Thebes)  a  brave  Theban  hero;  until  at 
length  Polynices,  his  own  brother,  is  named,  when  he  declares  his  reso- 
lution to  go  out  himself  to  meet  him.  The  determination  of  Polynices 
to  reserve  himself  lor  the  combat  with  his  brother  creates  an  anxious 
interest  in  an  attentive  hearer;  and  his  announcement  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  piece  turns.  Nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  gloomy  resoluteness  with  which  Eteocles  recog- 

*  Eratosih.  ap.  Schol.  Aiiitoph.  Han.  1055  (1060),  and  the  fi^a  jEichy/i,  with 
the  additam,  e  cod.  Que^erbjftcuio, 

t  See  Clinton  F.  H.  ad  ann.  473.    Aristophanes  Ran.  1026.  appeals  to  coniidf  r 
the  Persians  as  potttrior  to  the'Stvoo  against  Thebes. 
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nises  the  operation  of  the  curse  pronounced  by  (Edipus  against  his  two 
■008,  and  yet  proceeds  to  its  fulfilment.  The  stasimon  of  the  chorus 
which  follows  plainly  recognizes  the  wrath  and  curse  of  (Edipus  as  the 
eause  of  all  the  calamities  which  threaten  the  Thebans.  This  dark  side 
of  the  destiny  of  Thebes  had  not  been  revealed  in  the  previous  part  of 
the  drama,  although  Eteocles  had  once  before  declared  his  fear  of  the 
woes  which  this  curse  might  bring  upon  Thebes  (v.  70).  Soon  after- 
wards arrives  the  account  of  the  preservation  of  the  city,  but  with  the 
reciprocal  slaugliter  of  the  brothers.  The  two  sisters,  Antigone  and 
Ismene,  now  appear  upon  the  stage;  and,  with  the  chorus,  sing  a 
lament  for  the  dead;  which  is  very  striking  from  the  blunt  ingenuity 
and  melancholy  wit  with  which  iEschylus  has  contrived  to  paint  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  calamities  and  perversities  of  human  life.*  At 
the  conclusion,  the  two  sisters  separate  from  the  chorus ;  inasmuch  as 
Antigone  declares  her  intention  to  bury  her  brother  Polynices,  against 
the  command  of  the  senate  of  Thebes,  whicli  had  just  been  proclaimed. 

§  7.  This  concluding  scene  therefore  points  as  distinctly  as  the  end 
of  the  ChoSphoroe  to  the  subject  of  a  new  piece,  which  was  doubtless 
**  the  Eleusinians.*'  This  drama  appears  to  have  turned  upon  the 
burial  of  the  Argive  heroes  slain  before  the  gates  of  Thebes ;  which 
burial  was  carried  into  execution  by  Theseus  with  the  Athenians,  against 
the  will  of  the  Thebans,  and  in  the  territory  of  Eleusis.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  fate  of  Antigone  (who,  following  her  own  impulse,  had  buried 
her  brother,  and  either  suffered  or  was  to  suffer  death  in  consequence^ 
was  closely  connected  with  this  subject.  But  neither  the  plan  nor  the 
prevailing  ideas  of  this  last  drama  of  the  trilogy  can  be  gathered  from 
the  few  fragments  of  it  which  remain. 

The  connexion  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  with  a  preceding  piece  is 
less  evident,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Choephorce  points  forward  far 
more  distinctly  to  the  Eumenides  than  it  points  backward  to  the  Aga- 
memnon. But  since  we  perceive  in  the  extant  trilogy  that  iEs<jliylus 
was  accustomed  to  develope  completely  all  the  essential  parts  of  a 
mythological  series,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
was  preceded  by  some  drama  with  which  it  was  connected.  The  subject 
of  this  drama  should  not,  however,  be  sought,  with  some  critics,  in  the 
fables  respecting  the  expedition  of  the  Argive  heroes ;  for  they  do  not 
form  the  centre  about  which  this  tragic  composition  revolves,  but  are 
a  Tast  foreign  power  breaking  in  upon  the  destinies  of  Thebes.  It  should 
rather  be  sought  in  the  earlier  fortunes  of  the  royal  family  of  Thebes. 
If  we  consider  the  great  effect  produced  in  **  the  Seven  against  Thebes" 

*  As  wheu  the  chorus  sayi,  '<  Their  hate  is  ended :  their  lives  have  flowed  together 
on  the  ^ory  earth ;  now  in  truth  are  they  6/b(K^rr/a/tont*'(«^i^Mi),  v.  938-40,  or  where 
it  it  said,  that  the  evil  f^^eniut  of  the  race  has  pUced  the  trophies  of  destruction  at 
the  gate  where  they  fell,  and  never  rested  till  it  had  overeome  both.  V.  957-60. 
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by  the  curse  of  (Edipus,  we  must  conclude  that  this  curse  must  have 
been  treated  as  the  principal  subject  of  the  preceding  play  ;  so  as  to  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  spectators  during  the  speeches  of  Eteocles,  and  to 
spread  over  the  whole  that  feeling  of  anxious  foreboding  which  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  effects  of  tragedy.*  It  may,  therefore,  be  probably 
inferred  that  it  was  the  (Edipus,  one  of  the  lost  plays  of  iEschylus,  witli 
which  this  trilogy  commenced. 

The  poetry  of  iEschylus  furnishes  distinct  and  certain  evidence  of  his 
disposition  and  opinions,  particularly  with  respect  to  those  public  oc- 
currences which  at  that  time  occupied  the  mind  of  every  patriotic  Greek  ; 
and  in  speaking  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  his  political  principles,  which  appear  still  more  clearly  in  the 
Orestean  trilogy.  iEschylus  was  one  of  those  Athenians  who  strove  to 
moderate  the  restless  struggles  of  their  countrymen  after  democracy  and 
dominion  over  other  Greeks ;  and  who  sought  to  maintain  the  ancient 
severe  principles  of  law  and  morality,  together  with  the  institutions  by 
which  these  were  supported.  The  just,  wise,  and  moderate  Aristides 
was  the  statesman  approved  of  by  ^schylus,  and  not  Them istocles,  who 
pursued  the  distant  objects  of  his  ambition,  through  straight  and 
crooked  paths,  with  equal  energy.  The  admiration  of  iEschylus  for 
Aristides  is  clearly  seen  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.f  In 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  the  description  of  the  upright  Amphiaraus^ 
who  wished,  not  to  seem,  but  to  be,  the  best ;  the  wise  general,  from 
whose  mind,  as  from  the  deep  furrows  of  a  well-ploughed  field,  noble 
counsels  proceed  ;  was  universally  applied  by  the  Athenian  people  to 
Aristides,  and  was  doubtless  intended  by  iEschylus  for  him.  Then  the 
complaint  of  Eteocles,  that  this  just  and  temperate  man,  associated  with 
impetuous  companions,  must  share  their  ruin,  expresses  the  disapproba- 
tion felt  by  iEschylus  of  the  dispositions  of  other  leaders  of  the  Greeks 
and  Athenians ;  among  the  rest,  of  Themistocles,  who  at  that  time  had 
probably  gone  into  eiile  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
treasonable  designs  of  Pausanias. 

§  8.  We  come  next  to  the  trilogy  which  may  be  called  the  Danats^ 
and  of  which  only  the  middle  piece  is  preserved  in  the  Suppliants.  An 
historical  and  political  spirit  pervades  this  trilogy.  The  extant  piece 
turns  upon  the  reception  in  Pelasgic  Argos  of  Danaus  and  his  danghten, 
who  had  fled  from  Egypt  in  order  to  escape  the  violence  of  their 
suitors,  the  sons  of  iEgyptus.     They  sit  as  suppliants  near  a  group  of 

*  The  account  of  this  rurse  which  was  given  by  JEMchy\uB  seems  to  have  been 
in  several  respects  peculiar.  (Edipus  not  only  announced  that  the  brothers  would 
not  divide  their  heritage  in  amity  (according;  to  the  Thebaid  in  Athen.  XL  p.  466)9 
but  he  also  dcch>red  that  a  stranger  from  Scythia  (the  steel  of  the  sword)  should 
make  the  partition  as  an  arbitrator  (UrnTfitt  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Attic  law).  If  CEdipus  had  not  used  iheite  words,  the  chorus,  v.  729  and  924,  and 
tho  messenger,  v.  817,  could  not  express  the  same  idea,  in  nearly  the  same  terms. 

-f  Comp.  vf.  447 — 471,  with  Herodot.  tiil  95. 
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titers  («otit>&ti/iia),  in  front  of  the  city  of  Argos;  and  of  the  king  the 
Vrgives  (who  is  fearful  of  .involving  his  kingdom  in  distress  and  danger) 
s  induced,  after  many  prayers  and  entreaties,  to  convene  an  assembly 
)f  the  people,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  their  reception.    The 
iwembly,  partly  from  respect  for  the  rights  of  suppliants,  and  partly 
rom  compassion  for  the  persecuted  daughters  of  Danaus,  decrees  to  re- 
vive them.    The  opportunity  soon  presents  itself  of  fulfilling  the  promise 
if  protection  and  security  :   for  the  sons  of  JEgyptus  land  upon  the 
!oasty  and  (during  the  absence  of  Danaus,  who  is  gone  to  procure  as- 
-Jstance)  the  Egyptian  herald  attempts  to  carry  off  the  deserted  maidens, 
18  being  the  rightful  property  of  his  masters.     Upon  this,  the  king  of 
vbe  Peiasgians  appears  in  order  to  protect  them,  and  dismisses   the 
lerald,  notwithstanding  his  threats  of  war.    Nevertheless,  the  danger  is 
averted  only  for  the  moment ;  and  the  play  concludes  with  prayers  to 
the  gods  that  these  forced  marriages  may  be  prevented,  with  which  are 
intermingled  doubts  concerning  the  fate  determined  by  the  gods. 

The  want  of  dramatic  interest  in  this  drama  partly  proceeds  from  its 
being  the  middle  piece  of  a  trilogy.  The  third  piece,  the  Danaides^ 
doubtless  contained  the  decision  of  the  contest  by  the  death  of  tlie 
suitors,  with  the  exception  of  Lynceus  ;  while  a  preceding  drama,  the 
Egyptians^  must  have  explained  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  contest  in 
Egypt  There  are  other  instances,  in  the  middle  pieces  of  the  trilogies  of 
^schylus,  of  the  action  standing  nearly  still,  the  attention  being  made 
te  dwell  upon  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  elements  which  have  been 
tet  in  motion.  The  idea  of  the  timid,  afflicted  virgins  i1}ing  from  their 
suitors'  violence  like  doves  before  the  vulture  (which  is  worked  out,  in 
lyric  strains,  with  great  warmth  and  intensity  of  feeling)  is  evidently 
the  main  subject  of  the  drama  ;  it  seems,  indeed,  that  the  preservation 
oTthe  play  has  been  due  to  the  beauty  of  these  choral  odes.  Yet  the 
reception  of  the  Danaides  must  have  been  a  much  more  appropriate  and 
important  subject  for  a  tragedy,  according  to  the  ideas  of  ^schylus, 
than  according  to  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  What  this  action 
■  Wants  in  moral  significance  was  compensated,  in  his  opinion,  by  its 
historical  interest.  iEschylus  l)elongs  to  a  period  when  the  national 
legends  of  Greece  were  considered,  not  as  mere  amusing  fictions,  but  as 
evidences  of  the  divine  power  which  ruled  over  Greece.  An  event  like 
the  reception  of  the  Danaides  in  Argos,  on  which  depended  the  origin 
of  the  families  of  the  Perseids  and  Heracleids,  appeared  to  him  as  a 
great  work  of  the  counsels  of  Zeus ;  and  to  record  the  operation  of 
these  on  human  aflPairs  seemed  to  him  the  highest  calling  of  the  tragic 
poet.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  epic  and  tragic  poets,  he  ascribes  the 
greatest  merit  of  the  act  to  the  Argive  people,  not  to  their  king,  and 
accordingly,  the  chorus,  in  a  beautiful  song  (v.  625—709),  invokes 
blessings  upon  them,  the  cause  of  which  is  evidently  to  be  found  in  the 
relations  which  then  subsisted  between  Athens  and  Argos.     iE&chylus, 
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how^fer^  never  makes  fbroed  allusions  to  contemporary  events ;  they  arise 
naturally  oat  of  his  mode  of  considering  history,  which  closely  resembles 
that  of  Pindar.  According  to  this  view,  it  was  in  the  early  mythical 
ages  that  the  Greek  states  received  the  lot  of  their  future  destinies  and 
were  fixed  in  that  position  which  they  occupied  in  later  times.  Those 
passages  in  the  Suppliants  which  so  plainly  refer  to  the  establishment 
of  a  well  re^rulated  popular  government  in  Argos  and  to  treaties  with 
foreign  states  by  which  war  might  be  avoided,*  make  it  evident  that 
this  piece  was  pttxluced  about  the  time  when  the  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Argos  was  already  in  operation,  perhaps  towards  the  end 
of  Ol.  79,  B.  c.  46l.t  Also,  the  threats  of  a  war  with  Egypt,  which  are 
implied  in  the  plot  of  this  tragedy,  furnish  the  poet  with  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  introducing  some  striking  and  impressive  sayings,  which 
necessarily  held  out  great  encouragement  to  the  Athenians  for  the  war 
with  Egypt,  which  began  Olymp.  79.  S.  b.  o.  462 ;  as  when  we  And  it 
said  that  **  The  fruit  of  the  papyrus  "  (which  was  the  common  food  of 
the  Egyptians)  **  conquers  not  the  wbeat-stalk."| 

§  9.  The  Prometheus  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the  last  efforts  of 
the  genius  of  ^Eschylus,  for  the  third  actor  is  to  a  certain  extent  em- 
ployed in  it  (chap.  XXH.  §  7).  It  is,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  his 
greatest  works.  Historical  allusions  are  not  to  be  expected  in  this 
play,  as  the  subject  does  not  comprise  the  events  of  any  particular  stale 
or  family,  but  refers  to  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  whole  humma 
race.  Prometheus,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  when  speaking  of 
Hesiod  (chap.  VIII.  §  3,  p.  91  note),  represents  the  provident,  aspiring  * 
understanding  of  man,  which  ardently  seeks  to  improve  in  all  ways  the 
condition  of  our  being.  He  was  represented  as  a  Titan,  because  the 
Greeks,  who  considered  the  gods  of  Olympus  as  rulers  only,  not  ee 
creators,  of  the  human  race,  laid  the  foundation  and  beginning  of  men 
in  the  time  which  preceded  the  kingdom  of  the  Olympian  gods.  Thus, 
according  to  tlie  conception  of  ^schylus,  he  is  the  friend  and  mediator 
of  man—'*  the  daemon  most  friendly  to  mankind,"  in  that  period  of  the 
world  when  the  kingdom  of  Zeus  began.  He  does  not,  however, 
spiritualize  him  into  a  mere  allegory  of  foresight  and  prudence,  for  in 
^schylus  a  real,  lively  faith  in  the  existence  of  mythical  beings  is  hmr- 
moniously  combined  with  a  consideration  of  their  significance.  By 
teaching  men  the  use  of  fire,  Prometheus  has  made  them  ecquainted 
with  all  the  arts  which  render  human  life  more  endurable;  in  geneim], 
he  has  made  them  wiser  and  happier  in  every  respect,  especially  by 
taking  from  them  the  fear  of  death.     But  in  this  he  does  not  reapeot 

*  Thus  the  chorus  bajs,  v.  698 — 703 :  "  May  the  people,  who  rule  the  city,  main- 
tain their  rights — may  they  give  foreigners  their  due,  before  they  put  weapons  into 
the  bands  of  Ares." 

t  This  Alliance  is  more  distinctly  mentiohed  in  the  Eumenidei  (v.  765  aeqq.), 
which  was  brought  out  a  few  years  after. 

\  V.  761.Comp.v.  954. 
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the  limits  which,  according  to  the  view  of  the  ancients,  the  gods,  who 
are  alone  immortal,  have  prescribed  to  the  human  race ;  he  seeks  to  ac- 
quire for  mortals  perfections  which  the  gods  had  reserved  for  themselves 
alone;  for  a  mind  which  is  always  striving  after  advancement,  and 
using  all  means  to  obtain  it,  cannot  easily,  from  its  very  constitution, 
confine  itself  within  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  it  by  custom  and 
law.  These  eSbrts  of  Prometheus,  which  we  also  learn  occasionally 
from  the  play  that  has  come  down  to  us,  were  in  all  probability  depicted 
with  much  greater  perfection,  and  in  connexion  with  his  stealing  the 
fire,  in  the  first  portion  of  the  trilogy,  which  was  called  PrometheiLS  the 
Fire^bringer  {QpofirjOevg  Trvp^opoc).* 

The  extant  play,  the  Promeilieus  Bound  (UpofArjOevs  hafiwrnt:),  begins 
at  once  with  the  fastening  of  the  gigantic  Titan  to  the  rocks  of  Scythia, 
and  the  fettered  prisoner  is  the  centre  of  all  the  action  of  the  piece.  The 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  who  constitute  the  chorus  of  the  tragedy,  come 
to  comfort  and  calm  him  ;  he  is  then  visited  by  the  aged  Oceanus  him- 
self, and  afterwards  by  Hermes,  who  endeavour,  the  one  by  mild  argu- 
mentsi  the  other  by  insults  and  threats,  to  move  him  to  compliance  and 
submission.  Meanwhile  Prometheus  continues  to  defy  the  superior 
power  of  Zeus,  and  stoutly  declares  that,  unless  his  base  fetters  are  re- 
moved, he  will  not  give  out  an  oracle  that  he  has  learned  from  his 
mother  Themis,  respecting  the  marriage,  by  means  of  which  Zeus  was 
destined  to  lose  his  sovereign  power.  He  would  rather  that  Zeus 
should  bury  his  body  in  the  rocks  amid  thunder  and  lightning.  With 
this  the  drama  concludes,  in  order  to  allow  him  to  come  forth  again 
and  suffer  new  torments.  This  grand  and  sublime  defiance  of  Prome- 
theus, by  which  the  free  will  of  man  is  perfectly  maintained  under  over- 
whelming difficulties  from  without,  is  generally  con«dered  the  great 
design  of  the  poem;  and  in  reading  the  remaining  play  of  the  trilogy, 
there  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  our  sympathies  should  be  enlisted :  for 
Prometheus  appears  as  the  just  and  sufiering  martyr;  Zeus  as  the 
mighty  tyrant,  jealous  of  his  power.  Nevertheless,  if  we  view  the  sub- 
ject from  the  higher  ground  of  the  old  poetic  associations,  we  cannot 
rest  content  with  such  a  solution  as  this.  Tragedy  could  not,  in  con- 
formity with  those  associations,  consist  entirely  of  the  opposition  and 
conflict  between  the  free  will  of  an  individual  and  omnipotent  fate  ;  it 
must  appease  contending  powers  and  assign  to  each  of  them  its  proper 
place.  Contentions  may  rise  higher  and  higher,  the  opposition  may  be 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  yet  the  divine  guidance  which  presides  over  the 
whole  finds  means  to  restore  order  and  harmony,  and  allots  to  each 
conflicting  power  its  own  peculiar  right. 

*  This  PrometheuB  PyrphoroM  must,  as  Welcker  has  shown,  be  distingaished  from 
the  Prcmetheut  Pyrkaeui^  **  the  fire-kindler,*'  asatyric  drama  which  was  appended  to 
the  tiilogy  of  the  PenuD,  and  probably  had  reference  to  the  festal  customs  of  the 
Promeihea  in  the  Cerameicus,  which  comprised  a  torch-race. 
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The  coutest,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries,  appears  even  beneficial  in 
its  results.  This  is  the  course  of  the  tragedies  of  iGschylus,  and  indeed 
of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  so  far  as  it  remains  true  to  its  object. 
The  tragedies  of  iBschylus  uniformly  require  faith  in  a  divine  power, 
which,  with  steady  eye  and  firm  hand,  guides  the  course  of  events  to  the 
best  issue,  though  the  paths  through  which  it  leads  may  be  dark  and 
difficult,  and  fraught  with  distress  and  suffering.  The  poetry  of  ^s- 
chylus  is  full  of  profound  and  enthusiastic  glorifications  of  Zeus  as  this 
power.  How  then  could  Zeus  be  depicted  in  this  drama  as  a  tyrant, 
how  could  the  governor  of  the  world  be  represented  as  arbitrary  and 
unjust?  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  divinities  are  always  described  as 
beings  who  are  not  what  they  were,  (above  p.  88,)  and  hence  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  from  them  the  ideas  of  strife  and  contention.  This  also 
accounts  for  the  severity  with  which  Zeus,  at  the  time  described  by 
^schylus,  proceeds  against  every  attempt  to  limit  and  circumscribe  his 
newly  established  sovereignty.  But  ^schylus,  in  his  own  mind,  must 
have  felt  how  this  severity)  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  transition 
from  the  Titanian  period  to  the  government  of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  was 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  mild  wisdom  which  he  makes  an  attribute  of 
Zeus  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  the  world.  Consequently  the  deviation 
from  right,  the  atxaprla  in  the  tragic  action,  which,  according  to  Ari- 
stotle, should  not  be  considered  as  depravity,  but  as  the  error  of  a  nob/e 
nature,*  would  all  lie  on  the  side  of  Prometlieus ;  and  even  the  poet 
has  clearly  shown  this  in  the  piece  itself,  when  he  makes  the  chorus  of 
Oceanides,  who  are  friendly  to  Prometheus,  and  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
themselves,  perpetually  recur  to  the  same  thoughts.  *'  Those  only  are 
wise  who  humbly  reverence  Adrastea,"  (the  inexorable  goddess  of 
Fate).t 

§  10.  In  these  remarks  upon  the  Prometheus  Bound  we  have  passed 
over  one  act  of  the  play,  whrch,  however,  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  nu  understanding  of  the  whole  trilogy,  namely,  the  appearance  of 
lo,  who,  having  won  the  love  of  Zeus,  has  brought  upon  herself  the 
hatred  of  Hera.  Persecuted  by  horrid  phantoms,  she  comes  in  her  wan- 
derings to  Prometheus,  and  leums  from  him  the  further  miseries,  all  of 
which  she  has  still  to  endure.  The  misfortunes  of  lo  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  Prometheus,  since  lo  also  might  be  considered  as  a 
victim  to  the  selfish  severity  of  Zeus,  and  she  is  so  considered  by  Pro- 
metheus. At  the  same  time,  however,  as  Prometheus  does  not  con- 
ceal from  lo  that  the  thirteenth  in  descent  from  her  is  to  release  him 
from  all  his  sufferings;  the  love  of  Zeus  for  her  appears  in  a  higher 
light,  and  we  obtain  for  the  fate  of  Prometheus  also  that  sort  of  as<;suag- 

*  That  is  to  say,  to  far  as  it  b  the  k/MtfrU  of  the  proiagonigts,  m  of  Prometheus, 
Agamemnon,  Antigone,  CEdipus,  and  so  forth ;  for  the  kfim^imt  of  the  tritagoHUtr 
are  of  a  totally  different  kind. 

t  V.  936.   0/  ir^tummrH  ri^  ^A^^Urumf  r«^'. 
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ing^  tranquillity,  which  it  was  always  the  aim  of  the  ancients  to  preserve, 
even  in  their  most  impassioned  scenes.  But  as  Hermes  annoanoes 
that  Zeus  will  never  succeed  in  overcoming^  the  rebellious  Titans 
till  an  immortal  shall  freely  lay  down  his  life  for  him,  the  issue  remains 
dark  and  doubtful. 

The  Prometheus  Unbound  (Upo/it^evc  Xv<J/i€voc),  the  loss  of  which  we 
lament  more  almost  than  that  of  any  other  tragedy,  ahhough  many 
considerable  fragments  of  it  remain,  began  at  a  totally  difierent  period 
of  the  world.  Prometheus,  however,  still  remains  bound  to  the  rock  in 
Scythia,  and,  as  Hermes  had  prophetically  threatened,  he  is  daily  torn 
by  the  eagle  of  Zeus.  The  chorus,  instead  of  the  Ooeanides,  consists  of 
Titans  escaped  from  durance  in  Tartarus.  iEschylus,  therefore,  like 
Pindar,^  adopts  the  klea,  originating  with  the  Orphic  poets,  that  Zeus,  afler 
he  had  firmly  fixed  the  government  of  the  world,  proclaimed  a  general 
amnesty,  and  restored  peace  among  the  vanquished  powers  of  heaven. 
Meanwhile  mankind  had  arrived  at  a  much  higher  degree  of  diguity 
than  even  Prometheus  had  designed  for  them,  by  means  of  the  hero-race, 
and  man  became,  as  it  were,  ennobled  through  heroes  sprung  from  the 
Olympic  gods.  Hercules,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  a  distant  descendant 
of  lo,  was  the  greatest  benefactor  and  friend  of  man  among  heroes,  as 
Prometheus  was  among  Titans.  He  now  appears,  and,  afler  hearing 
fVom  Prometheus  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  man,  and  receive 
ing  a  proof  of  his  good  will  in  the  way  of  prediction  and  advice  with 
regard  to  his  own  future  adventures,  releases  the  sufferer  from  the  tor- 
ments of  the  eagle,  and  from  his  chains.  He  does  this  of  his  own  free 
will,  but  manifestly  by  the  permission  of  Zeus.  Zeus  has  already  fixed 
upon  the  immortal  who  is  ready  to  resign  his  immortality.  Cheiron  is, 
without  Hercules*  intending  it,  wounded  by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  the  hero,  and,  in  order  to  escape  endless  torments,  is  willing  to  de- 
scend into  the  lower  world.  We  must  suppose  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
piece,  the  power  and  majesty  of  Zeus  and  the  profound  wisdom  of  his 
decrees  are  so  gloriously  manifested,  that  the  pride  of  Prometheus  is 
entirely  broken.f  Prometheus  now  brings  a  wreath  of  Agnus  Castus^ 
(Xvyoc,)  iind  probably  a  ring  also,  made  from  the  iron  of  his  fetters, 
mysterious  symbols  of  the  dependence  and  subjection  of  the  human 
race ;  and  he  now  willingly  proclaims  his  mother's  ancient  prophecy, 
that  a  son  more  powerful  than  the  ^ther  who  begot  him  should  be 
bom  of  the  sea-goddess  Thetis ;  whereupon  Zeus  resolves  to  marry  the 
goddess  to  the  mortal  Peleus. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  katharsis  of  a  tra- 
gedy, according  lo  the  requisitions  of  Aristotle. 

The  passions  of  fear,  pity,  hatred,  love,  anger,  and  admiration,  as 

*  PiDdar  Pyth.  iv.  291.    Comp.  above  chap.  XVI.  (  1. 

f  Kveii  after  his  liberation  from  fetters  Prometheus  had  called  Hercules  "  the 
nost  dear  son  of  a  bated  father***    Fragm.  187.  Dindorf. 
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excited  and  stirred  up  by  the  ftctions  and  destiny  of  the  individual  dia- 
racters  in  this  middle  piece,  produce  rather  a  distressing  than  a  pleas- 
ing efi^;  but  under  the  guidance  of  sublime  and  significant  images 
they  take  such  a  course  of  dcTelopement,  that  an  elevated  yet  softened 
tone  is  shed  over  them,  and  all  is  resolved  into  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
devotion  for  the  decrees  of  a  higher  power. 

§  11.  The  poetical  career  of  ^schylus  concludes  for  us,  as  for  the 
ancient  Athenians,  with  the  only  complete  trilogy  that  is  extant,  the 
possession  of  which,  after  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  might  be  considered  the 
richest  treasure  of  Greek  poetry,  if  it  had  been  better  preserved,  and  had 
come  down  to  us  without  the  gaps  and  interpolations  by  which  it  is 
defaced.  iEfchylus  brought  this  trilogy  upon  the  stage  at  a  moment 
of  great  political  excitement  in  his  native  city,  Olymp.  80. 2.  b.  c.  458 ; 
at  the  time  when  the  democratic  party,  under  the  guidance  mf  Pericles, 
were  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  Areopagus,  the  last  of  those  aris- 
tocratic institutions  which  tended  to  restrain  the  innovating  spirit  of  the 
people  in  public  and  private  life.  He  was  impelled  to  make  the  legend 
of  Orestes  the  groundwork  of  a  tribgic  composition,  of  which,  as  we  have 
still  the  whole  before  us,  we  will  give  only  the  principal  points. 

Agamemnon  comes  on  the  stage  in  the  tragedy  which  bears  his  name, 
in  one  scene  only,  when  he  is  received  by  his  wife  Clytaemnestra  as  a 
conquering  hero,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  walks  over  the  outspread 
purple  carpets  into  the  interior  of  his  palace.  He  is,  however,  the  chief 
person  of  the  piece,  for  all  through  it  the  actors  and  chorus  are  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  his  character  and  destiny. 

^schylus  represents  him  as  a  great  and  glorious  monarch,  but  who, 
by  his  enterprise  against  Troy,  has  sacrificed  to  his  warlike  ambition 
the  lives  of  many  men,*  and,  above  all,  that  of  his  own  daughter  Iphi- 
genia  ;t  and  he  has  thus  involved  in  a  gloomy  destiny  his  house,  which 
is  already  suffering  from  wounds  inflicted  long  before  his  time.  Cly- 
tsmnestra,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  wife,  who,  while  she  pursues  her 
impulses  and  pleasures  with  unscrupulous  resolution,  has  power  and 
cunning  enough  to  carry  her  evil  designs  into  full  effect.  Agamemnon 
is  completely  enveloped  in  her  subtle  schemes,  even  before  she  throws 
the  traitorous  garment  over  him  like  a  net;  and  after  the  deed  is  done, 
she  has  the  skill,  in  her  conversation  with  the  chorus,  to  throw  ovei  it  a 
clonk  of  that  sophistry  of  the  passions,  which  iEschylus  so  well  knew 
how  to  paint,  by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  she  might  have  had  for  it, 
had  the  real  grotind  not  been  sufficient. 

*  "  For  the  godV'  "ays  the  chorus,  (v.  461.)  "never  lose  sight  of  those  who  have 
been  the  oaiise  of  death  to  many  men*'  {rmt  m-akuKrtmv  ya^  §v»  A9U§<r»i  Sui) 

f  The  chorus  floes  not  hesitate  to  censure  this  sacrifice,  (especially  in  v.  217,)  and 
considerH  it  an  actually  completed,  so  dues  Clytsmnesitra,  v.  15dd;  though  iEschy- 
lus  doL's  not  mean  by  this  to  set  aside  the  story  of  Iphigenia's  deliverance.  Accord 
ing  to  his  view  of  the  case  the  sacrificen  themselves  must  have  been  blinded  by 
Artemii. 
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The  great  tra^c  eflect  which  this  playcannol  fail  to  produce  on  every 
one  who  is  capable  of  reading  and  understanding  it,  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  external  splendour  of  the  house  of  the  Atride  and  its  real 
condition.  The  first  scenes  are  very  imposing; — the  light  of  the 
beacon,  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  the  entrance  of  Agamemnon; 
— ^but,  amidst  these  signs  of  joy,  a  tone  of  mournful  foreboding  resounds 
from  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  which  grows  more  and  more  distinct 
and  impressive  till  the  inimitable  scene  between  the  chorus  and  Cas- 
sandra, when  the  whole  misfortune  of  the  house  bursts  forth  into  view. 
From  this  time  forth  our  feelings  are  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch — the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  follows  immediately  upon  this  announcement; 
while  the  triumph  of  Clytsmnestra  and  iEgisthus — the  remorseless 
cold'bbodedness  with  which  she  eiults  in  the  deed,  and  the  laments 
and  reproaches  of  the  chorus — leave  the  mind,  sympathizing  as  it  does 
with  the  fate  of  the  house,  in  an  agony  of  horror  and  excitement  which 
has  not  a  minute  of  repose  or  consolation,  except  in  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  Agamemnon  has  fallen  by  means  of  a  divine  Nemesis. 

§  12.  The  CAoep^^o?  contains  the  mortal  revenge  of  Orestes.  The 
natural  steps  of  the  action,  the  revenge  planned  and  resolved  upon  by 
Orestes  with  the  chorus  and  Electro,  the  artful  intrigues  by  which 
Orestes  at  length  arrives  at  the  execution  of  the  deed,  the  execution 
itself,  the  contemplation  of  it  after  it  is  committed,  all  these  points  form 
so  many  acts  of  the  drama.  The  first  is  the  longest  and  the  most 
finished,  as  the  poet  evidently  makes  it  his  great  object  to  display  dis- 
tinctly the  deep  distress  of  Orestes  at  the  necessity  he  feels  of  revenging 
his  father  8  death  upon  his  mother.  Thus  the  whole  action  takes  place 
at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  chorus  consists  of  Trojan  women 
in  the  service  of  the  family  of  the  Atridse ;  they  are  sent  by  Clytaem- 
nestra,  who  has  been  terrified  by  horrid  dreams,  in  order,  for  the  first 
time,  to  appease  with  offerings  the  spirit  of  her  murdered  husband,  and, 
by  the  advice  of  Electra,  bring  the  offerings,  but  not  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  sent.  The  spirit  of  Agamemnon  is  formally  conjured 
to  appear  from  below  the  earth,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  his  own  revenge,  and  the  guidance  of  the  whole  work  is  repeatedly 
ascribed  to  the  subterranean  gods,  especially  to  Hermes,  the  leader  of 
the  dead,  who  is  also  the  god  of  all  artfiil  and  hidden  acts;  and  the 
poet  has  contrived  to  shed  a  gloomy  and  shadowy  light  over  this  whole 
proceeding.  The  act  itself  is  represented  throughout  as  a  sore  burthen 
undertaken  by  Orestes  upon  the  requisition  of  the  subterranean  gods, 
and  by  the  constraining  influence  of  the  Delphic  oracle ;  no  mean 
motive,  no  trifling  inditference  mingle  with  his  resolves,  and  yet,  or 
rather  the  mure  on  that  very  account,  while  Orestes  stands  beside  the 
corpse  of  his  mother  and  her  paramour  upon  the  same  spot  where  his 
ither  was  slain,  and  justifies  his  own  act  by  proclaiming  the  heinous- 
less  of  their  crime,  even  at  that  moment  th«  furies  appear  before  him. 
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and,  visible  to  the  spectatOTs,  though  unseen  by  the  chorus,  torture  him 
with  their  horrid  forms  till  he  rushes  away  and  hastens  to  beg  for 
atonement  and  purification  from  Apollo,  who  has  urged  him  to  the 
deed.  We  here  perceive  that,  according  to  the  views  of  TEschylus  and 
other  Greeks,  the  furies  do  not  properly  betoken  the  degree  of  moral 
guilt  or  the  power  of  an  evil  conscience  (in  which  case  they  must  have 
appeared  in  a  more  terrible  shape  to  Clytsemnestra  than  to  Orestes) ; 
but  they  exhibit  the  fearful  nature  of  the  deed  itself,  of  a  mother's 
murder  as  such ;  for  (his,  from  whatever  motive  it  may  be  committed, 
is  a  violation  of  the  ordinances  of  nature  which  cannot  fail  to  torture 
and  perplex  the  human  mind. 

§  13.  This  character  of  the  Erinnyes  is  more  definitely  developed  in 
the  concluding  play  of  the  trilogy,  in  the  chorus  of  which  iEschylus, 
combining  the  artist  with  the  poet,  gives  an  exhibition  of  these  beings, 
of  whom  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  but  a  glimmering  idea.  He  bestows 
apon  them  a  form  taken  partly  from  their  spiritual  qualities  and  partly 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Gorgons.  They  avenge  the  matricidal  act 
as  a  crime  in  itself,  without  inquiring  into  motives  or  circumstances, 
and  it  is  therefore  pursued  with  all  the  inflexibility  of  a  law  of  nature, 
and  by  all  the  horror  and  torments  as  well  of  the  upper  as  of  the 
lower  world.  Even  the  expiation  granted  by  Apollo  to  Orestes  at  Delphi 
has  no  influence  upon  them ;  for  all  that  Apollo  can  accomplish  is  to  throw 
them  for  a  short  period  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  they  are  awakened 
by  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  ClytsBmnestra,  condemned  for  her  crime 
to  wander  about  the  lower  world ;  and  this  apparition  must  have  pro- 
duced the  greatest  effect  upon  the  stage.  After  the  scene  in  Delphi,  we 
are  transported  to  the  sanctuary  of  Pallas  Athena,  on  the  Acropolis, 
whither  Orestes  has  repaired  by  the  advice  of  Apollo,  and  where,  in  a 
very  regular  manner,  and  with  many  allusions  to  the  actual  usages  of 
the  Athenian  law,  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  is  established  by  Pallas, 
who  recognizes  the  claims  of  both  parties,  but  is  unwilling  to  arrogate 
to  herself  the  power  of  arbitrarily  deciding  the  questions  between  them. 
Before  this  court  of  justice  the  dispute  between  Orestes  and  his  advocate 
Apollo  on  the  one  side,  and  the  furies  on  the  other,  is  formally  dis- 
cussed. In  these  discussions,  it  must  be  owned,  there  occur  many 
points  which  belong  to  the  main  question,  and  these  are,  as  it  were, 
summed  up ;  for  instance,  the  command  of  Apollo,  the  vengeance  for 
blood  which  is  imposed  as  a  duty  upon  the  son  by  the  ghost  of  his 
fkther ;  the  revolting  manner  in  which  Agamemnon  was  murdered ; 
nevertheless,  the  intrinsic  difference  between  the  act  of  Orestes  and  that 
of  Clytsemnestra  is  not  marked  as  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be. 
It  is  manifest  that  ^schylus  distinctly  perceived  this  difference  in  feel- 
ing, without  quite  working  it  out.  Apollo  concludes  his  apology  with 
rather  a  subtle  argument,  showing  why  the  fattier  is  more  worthy  of 
honour  than  the  mother,  by  which  he  makes  interest  with  Pallas,  who 
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had  no  mother,  but  proceeded  at  once  out  of  the  head  of  her  father, 
Zeus.  When  the  judges,  of  whom  there  are  twelve,*  come  tu  the  vote, 
it  is  found  that  the  votes  on  each  side  are  equal ;  upon  this  the  goddess 
gives  the  casting  vote — ^'  the  voting  pebble  df  Athena," — the  destioa- 
ticm  of  which  she  has  declared  beforehand,  and  so  decides  in  favour  of 
Orestes.  The  poet  here  means  to  imply  that  the  duty  of  revenge  and 
the  guilt  of  matricide  are  equally  balanced,  and  that  stern  justice  has  no 
alternative ;  but  the  gods  of  Olympus,  being  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
acquainted  and  entrusted  with  the  personal  condition  of  individuals, 
can  find  and  supply  a  refuge  for  the  unfortunate,  who  are  so  by  no  im* 
mediate  g:uilt  of  their  own.  Hence  the  repeated  references  to  the  over- 
ruling name  of  Zens,  who  always  steps  in  between  contending  powers 
as  the  saviour-god  (Zivg  (roir^p),!  and  invariably  turns  the  scale  in 
favour  of  virtue.  After  his  acquittal,  Orestes  leaves  the  stage  with 
blessings  and  promises  of  friendly  alliance  with  Athens,  but  somewhat 
more  hantily  than  we  expected,  after  the  intense  interest  which  his  fate 
has  inspired.  But  the  cause  of  this  is  seen  in  the  heart-felt  love  of 
^schylus  for  the  Athenians.  The  goddess  of  wisdom,  who  has  veiled 
her  power  in  the  mildest  and  most  persuasive  form,  succeeds  in  soothing 
the  rage  of  the  furies,  which  threatens  to  bring  destruction  upon 
Ath«*ns,  by  promising  to  ensure  them  for  ever  the  honour  and  respect 
of  the  Athenians  ;  and  thus  the  whole  concludes  with  a  song  of  blessing 
by  the  furies  (wherein,  on  the  supposition  that  their  power  is  duly  ac- 
knowledged, they  assume  the  character  of  beneficent  deities),  and  with 
the  establishment  of  the  worship  of  the  Eumenides,  who  are  at  once 
conducted  by  torchlight  to  their  sanctuary  in  the  Areopagus  with  all  the 
pomp  with  which  their  sacrifices  at  Athens  were  attended.  The 
Athenians  are  here  plainly  admonished  to  treat  with  reverence  the 
Areopagus  thus  founded  by  the  gods,  and  the  judicial  usages  of  which  are 
ao  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Eumenides;  and  not  to 
.take  from  that  body  its  cognizance  of  charges  of  murder,  as  was  about 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  transfer  their  functions  to  the  great  jury  courts. 
The  stasima^  too,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  piece  appear  still  more 
clearly  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  mythus,  utter  no  sentiment  more 
definitely  than  this ;  that  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  recognize 
without  hesitation  a  power  which  bridles  the  unruly  affections  and  sinful 
thoughts  of  man.t 

We  may  remark  in  few  wonls,  that  the  satyrical  drama  wiiich  was 
appended  to  this  trilogy,  the  Proteus,  was  in  ail  probability  connected 
with  the  same  mythical  subject,  and  turned  upon  the  adventure  of 
Menelaus  and  Helen  with  Proteus,  the  sea-diemon  and  keeper  of  the 

*  The  number  twi'Ive  is  inferred  from  Uie  arrangement  of  the  ihori  speeches 
made  by  the  parties  while  the  voting  is  going  on  (v./lO—ZSS.y 
t  Vv.  759,  797,  1045.  ' 
I  Muf*fi»u  ttt^^itf  M  erifu,  V.  530« 
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s«B-inonsten,  an  adventure  which  is  known  to  us  from  Homer.  The 
useless  wanderings  of  Menelaus,  who  on  his  return  home  left  his 
hrother  behind,  and  thereby  arrived  loo  lute  not  only  to  save,  but 
even  to  avenge  him,*  might  give  room  for  abundant  mirth  and  en- 
tertainment, without  disturbing  or  effacing  the  impressions  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  tragic  fate  of  the  house  of  the  Atrids. 

§  14.  These  short  accounts  of  those  trilogies  of  ^schylus  which 
have  been*  preserved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  suffice,  we  conceive,  to 
give  OS  much  insight  into  the  mind  of  that  (^reat  poet  as  can  be  expected 
in  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  a 
wide  ditferenoe  between  these  cold  abstracts  of  the  dramas  of  iEschylus 
and  the  tune  and  character  of  the  works  themselves,  which,  even  in  the 
minutest  details  of  execution,  show  ail  the  power  of  a  mind  full  ot  poetic 
Inspiration,  and  impressed  with  the  truth  and  profoundness  of  its  own 
conceptions.  As  all  the  persons  brought  on  the  stage  by  iEschylus  ex- 
press their  feelings  ami  characters  in  strong  and  forcible  terms,  so  also 
the  forms  of  speech  they  make  use  of  have  a  proud  and  lofty  (one ;  the 
diction  of  these  plays  is  like  a  temple  of  Ictinus,  consiructed  solely  of 
huge  rectangular  blocks  of  polished  marble.  lu  the  individual  expres- 
sions, the  poetical  form  predominates  over  the  syntactical ;  this  is 
brought  about  by  the  employment  of  metaphorical  phrases  and  new 
compounds  :t  and  here  (he  poet's  great  knowledge  and  true  compre- 
hension of  nature  and  human  life  give  to  his  expressions  a  vividness 
and  warmth  which  only  differs  from  the  nalvtU  of  the  epic  st)le  by  (he 
greater  admixture  of  acute  reflection  which  it  dispmys,  and  by  which  be 
has  contrived  to  mark  at  once  a  feeling  of  connexion  ami  a  conscious- 
ness of  differenee.t  The  forms  of  syntai  are  rather  those  which  rest 
upon  a  parallel  amnexion  of  sentences  (consequently,  copulative,  ad- 
versative, and  disjunctive  sentences)  than  those  which  result  from  the 
subordination  of  one  sentence  to  another  (as  in  causal  and  conditional 
periods,  &c.)*  The  language  has  little  of  that  oratorical  flow  which  at 
a  later  period  sprung  up  in  the  courts  and  assemblies,  and  just  as  little 
of  a  subtle  developement  of  complicated  connexions  of  thought.  It  is 
throughout  better  calculated  to  display  powerful  impulses  of  the  feelings 
and  desirte,  and  the  instinctive  actions  of  prompt  and  decided  character, 
than  the  reflection  of  minds  impelled  by  various  motives.  Hence  in 
each  piece  we  And  some  leading  thoughts  frequently  repeated,  particu- 
larly in  the  different  forms  of  speech,  dialogue,  anapssts,  lyric  measures, 

*  Comp.  above  chap.  VI.  §  b.undJgm^  624,  839. 

t  We  may  also  mention  his  employment  of  ol)solete  expressiont,  especially  those 
borrowed  from  epic  poetry — ri  yXtitssi!itt  rns  xilttts.  yRschylus  is  a  few  degrees 
more  epic  in  hig  language  than  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 

X  Hence  arise  the  orymora  of  which  iCschylus  it  so  fond :  for  instance,  when  he 
calls  dust  **  the  dumb  messenger  of  the  army.*' 
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Ac.  Tei  the  poet  by  no  means  wants  the  power  of  adapting  his  lan- 
guage to  the  different  characters,  to  say  nothing  of  all  those  differences 
which  depend  upon  the  metrical  forms;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
general  elevation  of  his  style,  persons  of  an  inferior  g^rade,  such  as  the 
watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Cho^- 
pboroe,  are  made  to  descend,  as  well  in  the  words  as  in  the  turn  of  the 
expressions,  to  the  use  of  language  more  nearly  approaching  that  of 
common  life,  and  manifest  even  in  the  collocation  of  their  words  a 
weaker  order  of  mind. 

§  1 5.  To  return  once  more  to  the  Orestean  trilogy  of  Orestes :  the 
judges  of  tragic  merit  adjudged  the  prize  to  it  before  all  the  rival  pieces. 
But  this  poetic  victory  seems  to  have  been  no  compensation  to 
^schylus  for  the  failure  of  the  practical  portion  of  his  design,  as  the 
Athenians  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  Areopagus  of  all  the  honour 
and  power  which  the  poet  had  striven  to  preserve  for  it.  ^schylus  re- 
turned a  second  time  to  Sicily,  and  died  in  his  favourite  city  of  Gela, 
three  years  after  the  performance  of  the  Orestea. 

The  Athenians  had  a  feeling  that  ^schylus  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  course  their  public  life  and  their  taste  for  art  and  science  took 
in  the  next  generation  ;  the  shadow  of  the  poet,  as  he  is  brought  up  by 
Aristophanes  from  the  other  world  in  the  '*  Frogs,"  manifests  an  angry 
discontent  with  the  public,  who  were  so  pleased  with  Euripides,  although 
the  latter  was  no  rival  of  iEschylus,  for  he  did  not  appear  upon  the  stage 
till  the  year  in  which  ^schylus  died.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  the 
Athenians  firom  recognizing  most  fully  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
his  poetry.  *'  With  him  his  muse  died  not,"  said  Aristophanes,  allud- 
ing to  the  fact  that  his  tragedies  were  allowed  to  be  performed  after  his 
death,  and  might  even  be  brought  forward  as  new  pieces.  The. poet, 
wno  taught  his  chorus  the  plays  of  ^schylus,  was  remunerated  by  the 
state,  and  the  crown  was  dedicated  to  the  poet  who  had  been  long 
dead.*  The  family  of  ^schylus,  which  continued  for  a  long  time,  pre- 
served a  school  of  poetry  in  his  |)eculiar  style,  which  we  will  hereafter 
notice. 

•  Thi«  is  the  result  of  the  passaj^  in  the  FUa  jEsch^ii  s  Philostrat.  flla  Apollom» 
vi.  ll.p.  245,  Olear.;  Sehol.  Aristoph.  AeharnA^,  Aoit.  892.  The  Htu  yEtchtfii 
says  that  the  poet  was  crowned  after  his  death ;  and  this  view  seems  preferable  to 
Quinctilian's  assertion  (/fit/,  z.  1),  that  many  other  poets  obtained  the  crown  by  re- 
presenting the  plays  of  /Rschylus.  We  must  distinguish  from  this  case  the  victories 
of  Euphorion  (above,  (  2  and  note),  obtained  by  producing  plays  of  ^schylus  that 
had  not  lieen  represented ;  the  law  of  Lycurgus,  too,  with  regard  to  the  representa- 
tion of  pieces  by  the  three  great  tragedians,  from  copies  officially  verified,  hai 
nothing  to  do  with  the  custom  alluded  to  in  the  teit 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.  ^ 

(  I.  Condition  in  which  trag:ic  poetry  came  into  the  haodt  of  Sophodei.  Hit  fini 
eppeaiance.  (  2.  Subsequent  events  of  his  life ;  hie  devotion  to  tlie  drama.  ^  3. 
Kpocha  in  the  poetry  of  Sophocles.  §  4.  Thorough  chani;^  in  the  form  of  tra* 
gedy.  ^  !>.  Outline  of  his  pUys ;  the  Antigone.  ^  6.  The  Electra.  {  7.  The 
Trachinian  Women.  {  8.  King  (Edipus.  {  9.  The  Ajax.  §  10.  The  Philoc- 
tetes.  {  11,  12.  The  (Edipus  at  Colonus,  in  connexion  with  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Sophocles  in  his  latter  years,    i  13,  The  ityle  of  Sophocles. 

§  1.  The  tragic  trilogies  of  ^schylus  had  given  a  dramatic  represen*- 
tatioQ  of  the  great  cycle  of  Hellenic  legends.  In  exhibiting  the  history 
of  whole  families,  tribes,  and  states,  the  poet  had  contrived  to  show  the 
influence  of  supreme  wisdom  and  power  shining  amidst  the  greatest 
diflUciilty  and  darkness.  Every  Greek,  who  witnessed  such  an  exhibition 
of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  history  of  his  race,  must  have 
been  fllled  with  mingled  emotions  of  wonder  and  joyful  exultation. 
A  tragedy  of  this  kind  was  at  once  political,  patriotic,  and  religious. 

How  was  it  possible  that,  afler  these  mighty  creations  of  so  great  a 
genius  as  ^schylus,  a  still  fairer  renown  should  be  in  reserve  for 
Sophocles?  In  what  direction  could  such  great  advances  be  made 
from  the  point  to  which  iEschylus  had  brought  the  tragic  art  ? 

We  will  not  indulge  ourselves  in  an  d  priori  determination  of  the 
way  in  which  this  advance  might  have  been  made^  but  will  rather  con« 
sider,  with  hbtory  for  our  guide,  how  it  really  took  place.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  change  was  retrograde  as  well  as  progressive ;  that  if 
something  was  gained  on  the  one  side,  it  was  because  something  was 
also  given  up  on  the  other;  and  that  it  was  due  above  all  to  that 
moderation  and  sobriety  of  character,  which  was  the  noblest  and  most 
amiable  property  of  the  Greek  mind. 

Before  we  can  solve  the  great  question  proposed  above,  we  must  give 
an  account  of  so  much  of  the  poet's  life  as  may  be  necessary  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  his  poetical  career. 

Sophocles,  the  son  of  Sophllus,  was  born  at  the  Attic  demus,  or 
village  of  Colonus,  in  Olymp.  71.  2.  b.  c.  495.*  He  was,  therefore, 
fifleen  years  old  when  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  share  in  the  dangers  of  the  flgbt,  but  he  was  the  exar» 
chuSf  or  leader  of  the  chorus  which  sang  the  psan  of  victory,  and  in 
that  capacity  appeared  naked,  according  to  the  rule  in  gymnastic  solem- 

*  This  is  the  statement  in  the  Fi/a  Sophoclit.  The  Parian  marble  makes  him 
two  years  older,  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  note  to  }  2. 
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nilies,  anointed  with  oil,  and  holding  a  lyre  in  his  left  hand.  Tlie 
inanan:er8  of  the  feast  had  selected  him  for  this  purpose  on  account  of 
his  youthful  beauty*  and  the  musical  education  which  he  had  received. 

Eleven  or  twelve  years  after  this,  in  Olymp.77.  4.  B.c.t  468,  Sopho- 
cles came  forward  for  the  first  time  as  a  competitor  in  a  dramatic  con- 
test, and,  indeed,  as  a  rival  of  the  old  hero  ^schylus.  This  happened 
fit  the  gpreat  Dionysia,  when  the  first  Archon  presided ;  it  was  his  duty 
to  nominate  the  judgfes  of  the  contest.  Cimon,  who  had  just  conquered 
the  pirates  of  Scyros,  and  brought  back  to  Athens  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
happened  to  come  into  the  theatre  along  with  his  colleagues  in  order 
to  pay  the  suitable  offerings  to  Bacchus,  and. Aphepsion  the  archon 
thought  it  due  to  the  importance  of  the  contest  to  submit  the  decision 
of  the  poetical  victory  to  these  glorious  victors  in  real  battle.  Cimon, 
a  man  of  the  oM  school,  and  of  noble  moderation  of  character,  who 
undoubtedly  appreciated  .^schylus,  gave  the  prize  to  his  young  rival, 
from  which  we  may  infer  how  completely  his  genius  outshone  all  com- 
petition, even  at  his  first  coming  out.  The  play  with  which  he  gained 
this  victory  is  said  to  have  been  the  Tript(»lemus,J  u  patriotic  piece,  in 
which  this  Eleusinian  hero  was  celebrated  as  promoting  the  cultivation 
of  com,  and  humanizing  the  manners  even  of  the  wildest  barbarians. 

5  2.  The  first  piece  of  Sophocles  which  has  been  preserved  is  twenty- 
eiirht  years  subsequent  to  this  event ;  it  is  remarkable  as  also  marking 
a  glorious  period  in  the  poet's  life.  Sophocles  brought  out  the  Anti- 
gone in  Olymp.  84.  4.  B.C.  440.  The  goodness  of  the  play,  bnt  above 
all  the  shrewd  reflexions  and  admirable  sentiments  on  public  matters 
which  are  frequently  expressed  in  it,  induced  the  Athenians  to  elect 
him  to  the  office  of  general  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  must  be  re* 
mem^ered  that  the  ten  Strategi  were  not  merejy  the  commanders  of  the 
troops,  but  also  very  much  employed  in  the  administration  of  afl&irs  %i 
home,  and  in  carrying  on  negociaticms  with  foreign  states.  Sophodes 
was  one  of  the  generals,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Pericles,  carried  on 
the  war  with  the  aristocrats  of  Samos,  who,  after  being  eipelled  from 
Samo--  by  the  Athenians,  had  returned  firom  Ansea  on  the  continent 
with  Persian  aid,  and  stirred  up  the  island  to  revolt  agrainst  Athenft.§ 
This  war  was  carried  on  in  Olymp.  85.  1.  B.C.  440,  499. 

*  Atheneeus  I.  p.  20.  f.,  in  speaking  of  this  occasion,  says  that  Sophoolea  was 
timXif  Tfif  Jifmvt  which  applies  best  to  the  ^gt  assigned  to  him  above. 

f^  All  new  dranoas  at  Athens  were  perfonned  at  the  Lenaa  and  the  <i:reai  Dio- 
nysia,  the  former  of  wliich  took  place  in  the  month  Oamelion,  the  latter  in  Elapbe 
bolion,  and  therefore  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic  or  Olympian  year,  af^er  the 
wintf  r  solstice ;  consequratly,  in  the  history  of  the  drama  we  must  always  reckon 
the  year  of  the  Olympiad  equal  to  the  year  b.c.  in  which  its  second  half  lall!^ 

t  This  appears  from  a  combination  of  the  narrative  in  the  text  with  a  chrono- 
logical statement  in  Pliny  N.  H.  XVIII.  12. 

(  On  this  account  the  FUn  Sapkodii  calb  the  war,  in  the  «uusageiiient  of  which 
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According  to  WTcral  old  anecdotes,  Sophocles  preserved  even  ia 
the  bustle  o^  war  his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  that  poetical  dispou* 
tioa  which  delii^ts  in  a  clear  and  tranquil  contemplation  of  human 
aflUrs»  It  was  also  on  this  occasion  that  Sophocles  became  acquainted 
with  Herodotus,  who  about  this  time  was  liVing  at  Samos  (chap. 
X1X»  §  i.),  and  composed  a  poem  for  him,  no  doubt  a  lyrical  one.*  It  is 
interesting  to  think  of  the  social  intercourse  of  two  such  men  with  one 
another.  They  both  scrutinisted  (he  knowledge  of  human  afiairs  with 
calm  and  comprehensive  vision ;  but  the  Samian,  with  ^  more  boyish 
disposition,  sought  out  the  traditions  of  many  nations  and  many  lands, 
while  the  Athenian  had  applied  his  riper  and  more  searching  intelled 
to  that  which  was  immediately  before  him, — the  secret  workings  of 
power  and  passion  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 

Tt  is  doubtful  whether  Sophocles  took  any  further  part  in  public 
affairs  at  a  later  period.  On  the  whole,  he  was,  as  his  contemporary 
Ion  of  Chios  te:ls  us,t  neither  very  well  acquainted  with  politics  nor 
partkularly  qualified  for  public  business.  In  all  this,  he  did  not  get 
beyond  the  ordinary  standard  of  individuals  o[  the  better  sort.  It  m 
clear  that,  in  his  case,  as  in  tiiat  of  iEschylus,  poetry  was  the  business 
of  his  life.  The  study  and  exercise  of  the  art  of  poetry  occupied  tiie 
whole  of  his  time,  as  appears  at  once  from  the  number  of  his  dramas^ 
There  existed  under  his  mime  130  play!»,  of  which,  according  to  the 
grammarian  Aristophanes,  seventeen  weie  wrongly  ascribed  to  him. 
The  remaining  113  seem  to  comprise  tragedies  and  satyrical  dramas. 
In  several  of  the  tetralogies,  however,  the  satyrical  drama  must  have  been 
lost  or  perhaps  never  existed  (as  we  6nd  to  be  tiiecase  with  other  poets 
also),  because  otherwise  the  number  could  not  have  been  so  uneven ; 
at  the  utmost  there  could  only  have  been  twenty-three  extar.t  satyrical 
dramas  to  ninety  tragedies.  All  these  pieces  were  brought  out  between 
Olymp.  77.  4.  b.c.  468,  when  Sophocles  first  caiue  forward,  and  Olymp. 
93.  2.  B.C.  406,  when  he  died;  consequently,  in  a  period  of  sixty-two 
years,  the  last  of  which,  comprehending  his  extreme  old  age,  cannot 
have  added  much  to  the  number.  The  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  must  have  been  the  most  prolific ;  for  if  we  may  depend  upon  the 

Sophocles  took  a  part,  rw  w^if  'Atmimt  rixi^o.    The  list  of  pfeoerals  in  this  war  is 

S re  served  to  a  certain  exti^nt  complete  in  a  fragment  of  Aiulroti4>n>  quoted  by  tho 
.holiaat  ou  Aristidea,  p.  2*25  C  (p.  182,  Kd.  Frommel.) 

See  Plutarch  An  tern,  &c.  3.,  where  this  story  is  bronght  in  by  the  head  and 
-    •     -         vi r .U-.  xt. '--Tofthe—     "    "      * 


shoulders.  It  it)  from  this  poem,  of  course)  that  the  author  of  the  Vila  < 
derives  his  assertion  with  regard  to  the  aee  of  Sophocles  at  the  time  of  the  S(amian 
war  ;  otherwise,  how  did  he  come  to  maice  an  assertion  so  uninual  with  f^ramma^ 
rianM  ?  We  mnvt,  therefore,  emeiid  the  readings  in  the  f^tm  SvphooHt  according  to 
the  passage  in  Plutarch,  where  the  text  is  more  to  be  depended  on.  Tliis  will  make 
Sophocles  d5  years  old  at  this  period. 

f  Athenxus  XIII.  p.  C03. 

X   2 
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tndition*  that  tlie  Antigone  was  the  thirty-seoomd  play  in  a  dirono- 
logical  arrangement  of  the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  there  still  remain 
eighty-one  dramas  for  the  second  half  of  his  poetical  career ;  or,  if  we 
leave  out  the  satyrical  dramas,  we  have  ahont  fifty-eight  pieoes  remain- 
ing. We  arrive  at  the  same  result  from  a  date  relating  to  Enripides, 
of  whose  pieces,  said  to  he  ninety-two  io  number,  the  Alcestis  was  the 
sixteenth.t  Now,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Alcestis  was 
eihibited  in  Olymp.  85.  2.  b.c.  438,  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  poetical 
life  of  Euripides,  which  lasted  for  forty-nine,  from  Olymp.  81.  I.  b.c. 
455,  to  Olymp.  93.  2.  B.C.  406.  It  may  be  seen  fiom  this,  that  at  tint 
both  poets  brought  out  a  tetralogy  every  three  or  four  years,  but  after- 
wards every  two  years  at  least.  A  consequence  of  this  more  rapid 
production  s:ppears  in  that  slight  regard  for,  or  rather  the  absolute 
neglect  of,  the  stricter  models,  which  has  beeu  remarked  in  the  lyrical 
parts  of  tragedy  aHer  the  90th  or  89th  Olympiad. 

§  3.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  internal  and  external  evidence,  the 
remaining  tragedies  are  all  subsequent  to  the  Antigone :  the  following 
is  perhaps  their  chronological  order;  Antigone,  Electra,  Trachinian 
Women,  King  (Edipus,  Ajaz,  Philoctetes,  (Edipus  at  Colonus.  The 
only  definite  information  we  possess  is  that  the  Philoctetes  was  acted  in 
Olvmp.  92.  3.  B.C.  409,  and  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus  not  till  Olymp. 
94.  3  B.C.  401,  when  it  was  brought  out  by  the  younger  Sophocles,  the 
author  being  dead.  Taken  together,  they  exhibit  the  art  of  Sophocles 
in  its  full  maturity,  in  that  mild  grandeur  which  Sophocles  was  the  first 
to  ap[)ropriate  to  himself,  when,  af\er  having  (io  use  a  remarkable  ex- 
preftsion  of  his  own  which  has  been  preserved)  put  away  the  pomp  of 
^schylus  along  with  his  boyish  things,  and  laid  aside  a  harshness  of 
manner,  which  had  sprung  up  from  his  own  too  great  art  and  refine- 
ment, he  had  at  length  attained  to  that  style  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered to  be  the  bent  and  the  most  suited  to  the  representation  of  the 
characters  ofmen.t  In  the  Antigone,  the  Trachinian  Women,  and  the 
Electra,  we  have  still,  perhaps,  a  little  of  that  artificial  style  and  studied 

*  Sife  the  hypothesis  to  the  Antigone,  by  Aristophanes  of  Bysantium.  If  the 
number  thirty-two  included  the  ifat)rical  dramas  also,  some  of  the  trilogies  must 
have  been  without  this  appendage ;  otherwise  the  thirty-second  piece  would  have 
been  a  satyrical  drama. 

f  See  the  didatcalia  to  the  Alcestis  e  cod.  Faticano  piibli8h*'d  by  Dindorf  in  the 
Oxford  edition  1836.  The  number  ig"  is,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  chani^ed  to 
tf\  which  suits  the  reckoning  better  than  i^.  We  have  a  third  date  of  this  kind  in 
ike  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  which  is  the  thirty-fifth  of  tliat  poet's  comedies. 

I  The  impurtant  passage,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  De  Profeeiu  FirtttU  Sent,  p.  79.  B., 
shonld  undoubtedly  be  written  as  follows: — i  2«fMA«f  txyyt,  Wt  AiV;^vX«v  hm 
enwmtx^n  Syt^h  •^'•«  t#  rfx^it  *mi  MmrArtx*^  Tiif  «vr«v  »«r«r«iinff,  tit  r^irtf  On 
rj  rng  Ai(»«#f  ^fr«^/Ai/v  iDtff,  ««Y(  irr<v  nittuirMTtt  xmi  fiiXrteT$9. 

[The  MOTttrMtiffi  here  oppo«>ed  to  the  Xi^r  means  the  language  or  words  as  op- 
posed to  the  ktyle  or  their  arrangement.  See  Plutarch  Camp,  Aritoph,  ei  Menwtdr. 
p.  653  C.  ir  rn  Mermeztv^  rUf  •r4^«r«n>.  —  Ko.] 
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obscurity  which  Sophocles  objected  to  in  himself;  the  Ajai  and  Phi- 
loctetes,  as  well  as  the  two  (Edipuses,  show,  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  an  easier  flow  of  language  than  his  earlier  plays,  and  do 
not  require  so  great  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Nevertheless, 
the  tragic  art  of  Sophocles  is  fully  shown  in  all  of  them,  and  is  like 
nothing  but  itself;  Sophocles  must  have  hit  upon  the  changes  which 
he  introduced  into  the  tragedy  of  ^schylus,  long  before  he  wrote  any 
one  of  those  plays,  and  must  have  already  made,  in  accordance  with 
his  principles,  a  complete  change  in  the  whole  constitution  of  tragedy.- 
§  4.  We  have  mentioned  these  alterations,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
detaib,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters :  we  must  here  consider  their 
connexion  with  the  change  of  the  whole  essence  and  organiza- 
tion of  tragedy  effected  by  Sophocles.  The  foundation  and  corner- 
stone of  this  new  edifice,  which  was  erected  on  the  same  area  as  the 
old  building,  but  according  to  a  different  plan,  was  always  this,  that, 
though  Sophocles  still  followed  the  old  usages  and  laws,  and  always,  or 
as  a  general  rule,  exhibited  at  one  time  three  tragedies  and  a  satyrical 
drama,  he  nevertheles3  loosened  the  connexion  of  these  pieces  with  one 
another,  and  presented  to  the  public  not  one  great  dramatic  poem,  but 
four  separate  poetical  works,  which  might  just  as  well  hate  been 
brought  forward  at  different  festivals.*  The  tragic  poet,  too,  no  longer 
proposed  to  himself  to  exhibit  a  series  of  mythical  actions,  the  develope- 
mentof  the  complicated  destinies  of  families  and  tribes,  which  W8||  in- 
consistent with  the  compass  and  unity  of  plan  required  by  separate  tra- 
gedies ;  he  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to  one  leading  fact,  and,  to 
take  the  example  of  the  Orestea,  could  only  oppose  to  such  a  trilogy 
fragments  of  itself,  like  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  in  which 
everything  is  referred  to  the  murder  of  Clytsemnestra.  The  tragedies 
subsequent  to  Olymp.  80  had  indeed  become  considerably  longer,t 
which  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Aristarchus,  a  tragedian  who 
made  his  appearance  in  Olymp.  81.  2,  b.c.  454.|  The  Agamemnon 
of  iEschylus,  however,  the  first  piece  of  his  last  trilogy,  is  considerably 
longer  than  tlie  others,  and  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  a  play  of 
Sophocles.  Still,  this  extension  has  not  been  effected  by  an  increase  in 
the  action,  which  even  in  Sophocles  turns  upon  a  single  point,  and  very 
seldom,  as  in  the  Antigone,  is  divided  into  several  important  moments, 

*  At  e.  f?.  Kiiripides  brought  out  in  b.c.  431  the  Meden,  Philoctetea,  Dictjti  and 
the  satyrical  drama  **  the  Reapers'*  {ei^urrMt)  :  in  b.c.  414  Xenoclea  exhibited  the 
(EdipuB,  Lycaon,  Bacchae,  and  the  satyrical  drama  ^  the  Athamaa." 

t  E.g.  the  Persians,  1076;   Suppliants,  1074;   Seven  against  Thebes,  1078 
Prometheus,  1093.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Agamemnon,  1673 ;    the  Antigone, 
1353  ;  KingiEdipus,  1530 ;  (Edipus  at  Colonus,  1780,  according  to  the  numbers  in 
Dindorrs  edition. 

I  Suidas  V.  'A(«irr«f;^«f....7r  ^t**^*f  >'V  ri  wt  mvrSh  fuixf  rk  %^fimr»  nmritrfmi9 
Eusebius  gives  us  the  year  of  his  first  appcaranpe. 
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but  is  entifely  subterYient  to  tbe  deTelopmeni  of  the  events  out  of  the 
dbancter  and  passions  of  actors,  and  belongs  to  the  delineation  of  their 
state  of  mind.  The  lyrical  element,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  gaining 
anything  by  this  extension,  was,  considerably  diminished,  especially  in 
the  part  which  fell  to  the  chorus,  since  it  is  clear  that  Sophocles  did  not 
ftel  himself  so  much  called  upon,  asi£schylus  did,  to  represent  the  im« 
piessiun  of  the  events  and  circumstances  upon  those  who  took  no  part 
in  them,  and  to  lend  his  voice  to  express  the  feelings  of  right-minded 
spectators,  which  was  the  chief  business  of  the  tragic  chorus,  but  he 
directed  his  efforts  to  express  what  was  going  on  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
persons  whose  actions  were  represented  on  the  stage. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  the  third  actor 
(chap.  XXII.  §  7,)  was  necessary  for  this  change.  The  dialogue 
naturally  gains  much  in  variety  by  the  addition  of  a  third  interlocutor } 
for  this  enables  the  characters  to  show  themselves  on  different  sides. 
If  it  is  the  property  of  the  iriiagoHisi^  to  produce  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  first  person  by  gainsaying  him,  the  deuieragonUi,  on  the  other 
hand,  may,  in  friendly  conversation,  draw  from  his  bosom  its  gentler 
feelings  and  more  secret  thoughts*  It  was  not  till  the  separation  of  the 
deyieragonist  from  the  tritaganUi  that  we  could  have  persons  like 
Chr)'8othemis  by  the  side  of  Electra,  and  Ismene  by  the  side  of  Anti* 
gone,  who  elevate  tlie  vigour  of  the  chief  character  by  the  opposition  and 
contrast  of  a  gentler  womanhopd.* 

These  outward  changes  in  the  stage  business  of  tragedy  enable  us 
at  once  to  see  the  point  to  which  Sophocles  desired  to  bring  tragic 
poetry ;  he  wished  to  make  it  a  true  mirror  of  the  impulses,  passions, 
strivings,  and  struggles  of  the  soul  of  man.  While  he  laid  aside  those 
great  objects  of  national  interest,  which  made  the  Greek  look  upon  the 
time  gone  by  as  a  high  and  a  holy  thinyr,  and  to  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  which  the  art  of  iEschylus  had  been  for  the  most  part  dedi- 
cated, the  mylhical  subjects  gained  in  his  hands  a  general,  aisd  there- 
fore a  lasting  significance.  The  rules  of  Greek  art  obliged  him  to 
depict  strong  and  great  characters,  and  the  shocks  to  which  tltey  are 
exposed  are  exceedingly  violent;  they  are  drawn,  however,  with  such  in- 
trinsic truth  that  every  man  may  recognise  in  them  in  some  points  a 
likeness  of  himself;  the  corrections  and  limitations  of  the  exercise  of 
man's  will,  and  the  requirements  and  laws  of  morality  arc  expressed  in 
the  nyost  forcible  manner.  There  has  hardly  been  any  poet  whose 
works  can  be  compared  with  those  of  Sophocles  for  the  universality  and 
durability  of  their  mora!  significance. 

§  5.  We  cannot  here  attempt  to  submit  the  plan  of  the  different 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  to  a  circumstantial  analysis  (to  which  the  re- 
marks in  chap.  XXII.  furnish  a  sort  of  introduction)  ;  it  will,  however, 
*  Comp.  Schol.  on  «Im  RIeetm,  338. 
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be  IB  accordance  with  the  object  of  this  work  to  take  a  nearer  view  of 
the  particular  situations  which  form  the  turning  points  of  the  different 
plays,  and  of  the  ethical  ideas  which  are  asserted  in  them. 

The  Antigone  turns  entirely  on  the  contest  between  the  interests 
and  requirements  of  the  state  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  family, 
Thebes  has  successfully  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Argive  army ;  but  Poly- 
neices^  one  of  her  citizens,  and  a  member  of  the  Theban  royal  family,  lies 
dead  before  the  walls  among  the  enemies  who  had  threatened  Thebes 
with  fire  and  sword.  Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  only  follows  a  custom 
of  the  Greeks,  the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  a  state  from  the 
attacks  of  its  own  citizens,  when  he  leaves  the  enemy  of  his  native 
land  unburied  as  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures;  yet  the  manner  in 
which  he  keeps  up  this  political  principle,  the  excessive  severity  of  the 
punishment  denounced  against  those  who  wished  to  bury  the  corpse, 
the  terrible  threats  addressed  to  those  who  watched  it,  and,  still  more, 
the  boastful  and  violent  strain  in  which  he  sets  forth  and  extols  his  own 
principles — all  this  gives  us  a  proof  of  that  infatuation  of  a  narrow 
mind,  unenlightened  by  gentleness  of  a  higher  nature,  which  appeared  to 
the  Greeks  to  contain  in  itself  a  foreboding  of  approaching  misfortune. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  by  the  relations  of  the  dead  man,  the  females  ot 
his  family,  on  whom  the  care  of  the  corpse  was  imposed  as  a  religious 
duty  by  the  universal  law  of  the  Greeks  ?  That  they  should  feel  their 
duty  lo  the  family  in  all  its  force,  and  not  comprehend  what  they  owed 
to  the  state,  is  in  accordance  with  the  natural  character  of  women  ;  but 
while  the  one  sister,  Ismene,  only  sees  the  impossibility  of  peribrming 
the  former  duty,  the  great  soul  of  Antigone  tires  with  the  occasion, 
and  forms  resolves  of  the  gpreatest  boldness.  Defiance  begets  defiance : 
Creon's  harsh  decree  calls  forth  in  her  breast  the  most  obstinate,  in- 
flexible self-will,  which  disregards  all  consequences,  and  despises  all 
gentler  means.  In  this  consists  her  guilt,  which  Sophocles  does  not 
conceal ;  on  the  contrary,  he  brings  it  prominently  before  us,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  choruses  ;*  but  the  very  reason  why  Antigone  is  ao 
highly  tragical  a  character  is  this,  that,  notwithstanding  the  crime  she 
has  committed,  she  appears  to  us  so  great  and  so  amiable.  The  sen* 
tinePs  description  of  her,  how  she  came  to  the  corpse  in  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun,  while  a  scorching  whirlwind  {tv^)  was  throwing  all 
nature  into  confusion,  and  how  she  raised  a  shrill  cry  of  woe  when  she 
saw  that  the  earth  she  had  scattered  over  it  had  been  taken  away,  is  a 
picture  of  a  being,  who,  possessed  by  an  ethical  idea  as  by  an  irresistible 
law  of  nature,  blindly  follows  her  own  noble  impulses. 

It  must,  however,  be  insisted  on  that  it  is  not  the  tragical  end  of 
this  great  and  noble  creature,  but  the  disclosure  of  Creon's  infatuation, 
which  forms  the  general  object  of  the  tragedy ;   and  that,  although 
♦  See  particularly  v.  853.  Dindorf :  w^*^*  It*  Uxttm  i^a^vt- 
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Sopbodes  eonsidnv  Antigone's  act  as  going  bejond  what  women  shoold 
dare,  he  lajt  much  more  atress  on  the  truth ;  ikat  there  it  nmHkmg 
holy  wUhoiut  and  above  the  Uaie^  to  which  the  Uate  tkamid  pay  rewped 
and  recerence  :  a  doctrine  which  Antigone  decfaies  with  such  incsist- 
ibie  truth  and  soblimity.*  Every  morement  in  the  coorse  of  this 
piece  which  could  shake  Creon  in  the  midst  of  his  madness,  and  open 
his  eyes  to  his  own  situation,  turns  upon  this  and  is  especially  directed 
to  him : — the  noble  security  with  which  Antigone  relies  on  the  holiness 
of  h<T  fWd  ;  the  sisterly  affection  of  Ismene,  who  would  willingly  share 
the  consequences  of  the  act  ;  the  loving  zeal  of  Usmon,  who  is  at  first 
pmdent  and  then  desperate ;  the  warnings  of  Teiresias ; — all  are  in  vain, 
till  the  latter  breaks  out  into  those  prophetic  Ihreatenings  of  misfortune 
which  at  last,  when  it  is  too  late,  penetrate  Creon's  hardened  heart. 
If  emon  slays  himself  on  the  body  of  Antigone,  the  death  of  the  mother 
follows  that  of  her  son,  and  Crcon  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  bles«iiigs  in  one's  family  for  which  no  political  wif^dom  is  an 
adequate  substitute. 

§  6.  The  characteristics  of  the  art  of  Sophocles  are  most  prominently 
shown  in  the  Eiectra^  because  we  have  here  an  opportunity  of  makin|^ 
a  direct  comparison  with  the  Ore^tea  of  ^schylus,  and  in  j>ariicular 
with  the  Choephoroe.  Sophocles  takes  an  entirely  different  view  of  this 
myt hoi o«^icaI  subject,  as  well  by  representing  the  punishment  of  Cly- 
tvmnestra  without  the  connexion  of  a  trilogy,  as  by  making  Electra  the 
chief  cliaracter  and  protagonist.  This  was  impracticable  in  the  case  of 
^schyhis,  for  he  was  obliged  to  make  Orestes,  who  was  the  chief  per- 
son in  the  legend,  also  the  chief  ch-iracter  in  the  drama.  But  for  So- 
phocles' finer  delineation  of  character,  and  for  his  psychological  views, 
Electra  was  a  much  more  suitable  heroine.  For  while  Orestes,  a  matri- 
cide from  duty  and  conscience,  an  avenger  of  blood  from  his  birth, 
and  especially  intrusted  with  this  commission  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 
appears  to  be  urged  to  it  by  a  superior  power;  Electra,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  sustained  in  her  burning  hatred  against  her  mother  and  her 
mother's  paramour,  by  her  own  feelings, — which  are  totally  different 
from  thr)se  of  her  sister  Chrysothemis, — by  her  entire  devotion  to  the 
sublime  image  of  her  murdered  father,  which  is  ever  present  to  her 
mind,  by  disgust  for  her  mother's  pride  and  lust,  in  short  by  the 
most  secret  impulses  of  a  young  maiden's  heart :  that  ^gisthus  wears 
the  robes  of  Agamemnon,  that  Clytsemnestra  held  a  feast  on  the  day  of 
her  husband's  murder,  these  are  continually  rectirring  provocations. 
Such  is  the  character  which  Sophocles  has  made  the  central  figure  in  his 
tragedy,  a  character  in  which  the  warmest  feelings  are  blended  with  the 
peculiar  shrewdness  that  distinguished  the  female  character  at  the  time 
represented,  and  he  has  contrived  to  give  such  a  direction  to  the  plot, 

V*  450.     §i  yd^  Ti  fiui  Zf Vf  {»— 
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that  the  interest  is  entirely  centered  in  the  actions  and  feelings  of  this 
person.  According  to  iEschylus,  Orestes  had  been  driven  from  the 
house  by  Clyteemnestra,  and  sent  to  Strophius  of  Phocis ;  he  appears 
in  the  paternal  mansion  as  an  expelled  and  illegally  disinherited  son. 
According  to  Sophocles,  Orestes,  then  a  child,  was  to  have  been  put  to 
death  when  Agamemnon  was  murdered,  and  it  was  only  Electra  who 
rescued  him  and  put  him  under  the  care  of  his  father's  friend,  Stro- 
phius,* by  which  she  gains  the  credit  of  having  preserved  an  avenger 
of  her  father,  and  a  deliverer  of  the  whole  family. t  On  the  other  hand, 
Sophocles  is  obliged  to  omit  the  secret  plot  between  Orestes  and 
Electra,  and  their  conspiracy  to  effect  the  murder,  which  is  the 
leading  incident  in  the  play  of  iEschylus,  because  Sophocles  did 
not  set  so  much  importance  on  making  Electra  a  participator  in  the 
deed,  as  in  exhibiting  the  mind  of  the  high-souled  maiden  driven 
about  by  a  storm  of  contending  emotions.  This  he  effects  by  some 
slight  modifications  of  the  story,  in  which  he  makes  all  possible  use  of 
his  predecessor's  ideas,  but  follows  them  out  and  works  them  up  with 
such  gentle  and  delicate  touches  that  they  fit  exactly  with  his 
new  plan.  jEschylus  had  already  hit  upon  the  contrivance  by  which 
Orestes  gets  into  the  house  of  the  Atridse ;  he  appeared  as  an  ally  and 
vassal  of  the  house  with  the  pretended  funeral  urn  of  Orestes;  t  but 
Electra  had  herself  planned  this  device  with  him,  and  speaks  in  ctmcert 
with  him  ;  consequently,  the  completion  of  the  scheme  commences  im- 
mediately after  the  first  leading  division  of  the  play.  In  Sophocles, 
where  there  is  no  such  concert  between  him  and  his  sister,  Electra  is 
herself  deceived  by  the  trick,  and  is  cast  down  and  grieved  in  the  same 
degree  as  Clytsnmestra,  after  a  transient  outbreak  of  maternal  affection, 
is  gladdened  and  tranquillized  by  it.§  The  funeral  offerings  of  Orestes 
at  his  father's  grave,  which  in  ^schylus  lead  to  the  recognition,  in 
Sophocles  only  excite  a  hope  in  Chrysothemis,  which  is  at  once  cast 
down  by  Electra,  who  refuses  to  take  comfort  from  it.  Her  desire  for 
revenge  becomes  only  the  more  urgent  when  she  believes  herself  de- 
prived of  all  help  from  man ;  her  grief  reaches  its  highest  point  when  she 
holds  in  her  arms  the  sepulchral  urn,  which  she  supposes  to  contain  her 

*  It  iM  for  this  reason  that  Sophocles  considers  Strophius  of  Crlsa  as  the  friend  of 
Agamemnon  and  his  children,  and  therefore  he  names  Phanoteus,  the  hero  of  a 
stute  hostile  to  the  Crisasans,  as  the  pers;.n  who  sends  Clytiemnestra  the  mesiaii;^ 
about  her  son,  although  Strophius  had  collected  and  sent  the  ashes  of  Orestes. 

t  Euripides,  in  hi»  Electra,  gives  this  incident  up  again,  and  supposes  that 
Electra  and  Orestes  were  leparated  from  one  another  as  children, 

X  Up  to  V.  548  o-f  the  Chotfphorce,  Orestes  wears  the  common  dre«s  of  a  traveller; 
it  is  nut  before  v.  652  that  be  aj  pears  in  a  different  costume  as  'U^i^tfH  of  the  house* 

^  It  was  a  kindly  trait  in  Sophocles,  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  JB/^ 
chylus,  that  Clytsmnesttra's  first  feeling,  when  she  hears  the  news,  is  a  natural  < 
tion  of  love  for  the  child,  which  she  had  borne  with  pain  and  travail,  v.  770. 
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oaly  liope.  As  it  is  Orestes  himself  who  gives  it  to  her,  the  recogoitioa 
•eene  follows  immediately,  and  this  constitutes  the  revolution,  or  peri" 
peteiOf  as  the  ancients  called  it.  The  death  of  Clytsronestra  and 
iBgisthus  is  treated  by  Sophocles  more  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  rest,  and  less  as  the  chief  incident ;  and  while  it  is  the  aim  of  i£s- 
cbylus  to  ptace  this  action  it&elf  in  its  proper  light,  Sophocles  at  once 
relates  his  efibrts  as  soon  as  Electra  is  relieved  from  her  sorrow  and 
disquietude. 

§  7.  The  Trachinian  Women  of  Sophocles  has  also  entirely  the  plan 
and  object  of  a  delineation  of  character,  and  the  imper'ectiunss  with 
which  this  play  is  not  altogether  unreasonably  charged,  arise  from  the 
conflict  between  the  legend  im  which  the  play  is  founded,  and  the  in- 
tentions of  Sophocles.     The  tragical  end  of  Hercules  forms  the  subject 
■  of  the  play ;  SopluNrles,  however,  has  again  made  the  heroine  Deianeiraa 
and  not  Hercules,  the  chief  person  in  the  play.     Sorrow  arising  from 
iave^  this  is  the  moving  theme  of  the  drama,  and,  treated  as  the  poet 
wished  it  to  be,  it  is  one  possessing  the  greatest  beauties.     AH  Deia- 
aeira's  thoughts  and  endeavours  are  directed  towards  regainmg  the  love 
of  her  husband,  on  whom  her  whole  dependence  is  placed,  and  towards 
UHiring  herself  of  his  constant  attachment  to  herself.     By  pura^uing 
this  Impulse  without  sufficient  foresight,  she  brings  upon  him,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  her,  the  most  frightful  misery  and  ruin.     By  this  her  fate  is 
decided ;  but  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  even  when  a  person  perishes,  it  is 
possible,  by  a  justification  of  his  name  and  memory,  to  attain  to  that 
tranquillizing  effect,  which  was  required  by  the  feelings  of  Sophocles  as 
well  as  by  those  of  iEschylus,     It  is  this,  not  to  speak  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  legend  itself,  which  is  the  object  of  the  best  part  of  the  Trachinian 
ff^omen,  in  which  Hercules  appears  as  the  chief  character,  and,  aAer 
uttering  the  most  violent  imprecations  against  his  wife,  at  last  acknow- 
ledges that  Deianeira,  influenced  by  love  alone,  had  only  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  end  which  fate  had  destined  for  him.*     It  is  true  that 
Hercules  does  not,  as  we  might  espect,  give  way  to  compassionate  la- 
mentations  for  Deianeira,  and  earnest  wishes  that  she  were  present  to 
receive  his  parting  forgiveness.    The  feelings  of  a  Greek  would  be  satis- 
fled  by  the  hero's  quitting  the  world  without  uttering  any  reproaches 
against  his  unhappy  wife,  for  this  removes  any  real  grounds  for  repre- 
hension. 

§  8.  We  shall  form  the  clearest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  King  (Edifus^ 
if  we  consider  what  it  does  not  mean.  It  does  not  contain  a  history  of 
the  crime  of  GSdipus  aiMi  its  detection;  but  this  crime»  which  fate  had 
brought  upon  him,  without  his  knowledge  or  his  will,  forms  a  dark  and 
gloomy  backgroimd  on  which  the  action  of  the  drama  itself  is  painted 
*  HyUiia  Myt  of  her,  v.  1136 ;  i'gm  ^  x/V^t^  ^^«€**i  XV*'^  t^ithn. 
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with  bold  and  stroDg  coIootb.  The  ftction  of  the  drama  has  reference 
throoghoat  to  the  diseoven^  of  these  horrori,  and  the  moral  ideas  which 
are  developed  in  it,  must  be  brought  out  in  this  discovery,  if  they  are 
particularly  contained  in  it.  Let  us  consider,  then,  what  changes  take 
place  in  (Edipua  in  the  course  of  the  tragedy.  At  the  beginning,  not 
only  ia  he  praised  by  the  Thebans  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  as  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men,  but  he  also  shows  that  he  is  himself  fully  con- 
scious of  his  own  worth,  and  well  satisfied  with  the  measures  he 
has  set  on  foot,  in  the  first  instance,  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  de- 
structive malady,  and  then  to  discover  the  murderer  of  Laius ;  and  in 
this  he  is  not  disturbed  by  any  misgiving,  not  even  by  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  suspicion,  that  he  himself  may  be  this  murderer.  In  this 
self-reliance,  and  the  confidence  which  springs  from  it,  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  violence  and  unjustifiable  warmth  with  which 
(Sdipus  repels  the  declaration  of  Teiresias,  that  he  himself  by  hia 
presence  has  brought  pollution  on  the  land,  which  he  ought  to  remove 
by  withdrawing  as  soon  as  possible.  Here  an  occasion  was  presented 
(m  which  (Edipus  should  have  felt  how  vain  and  perishable  human 
greatness  is,  how  weak  the  virtue  of  man ;  on  which  he  ought  to  have 
examined  his  heart,  and  to  have  questioned  himself  whether  there  waa 
no  dark  spot  in  his  life  to  which  this  fearful  crime  might  correspond. 
Such,  however,  is  his  self-confidence,  that  where  the  truth  comes  so 
near  to  him,  he  sees  only  falsehood  and  treason,  and  maintains  hia 
fancied  security,  until,  in  a  conversation  with  locasta,  when  she  men- 
tions that  Laius  was  murdered  at  a  place  where  three  roads  meett  he  ia 
for  the  first  time  disturbed  by  a  sudden  suspicion,*  and  an  entire  re- 
volution takes  place  in  his  mind.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  steps  which  locasta  takes  to  tranquillize  her  husband,  and  to 
banish  all  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  prophesies  of  Teiresias,  are  just 
those  which  lead  to  a  discovery  of  all  the  horrors ;  she  endeavours  to 
prove  the  nothingness  of  the  prophetic  art  by  means  of  that  which 
shortly  afterwards  confirms  its  authority.  We  may  recognise  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  features  of  this  tragedy,  distinct  traces  of  that  sublime 
irony,  which  expresses  the  poet's  sorrow  for  the  limitation  of  human 
existence  by  striking  contrasts  between  the  conceptions  of  the  individual 
and  the  real  state  of  the  ease.  It  is  expressed  in  many  passages  of  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles,  but  is  particularly  developed  in  King  CEdipme^ 
for  the  theme  of  the  whole  is  the  infatuation  of  man  in  regard  to  his 
own  destiny,  and  in  this  play  the  idea  is  echoed  even  by  the  words  and 
turna  of  ezpreasion.t    The  same  sort  of  peripeteia  is  further  repeated 

t  See  Mr.  Thirlwaira  excellent  eswy  "  oq  t)ie  Ipay  of  Sophoclei,**  in  tlie  Philolo- 
gical MuMum,  Vol.  II.  No  VI.  p.  483. 
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when  CEdipus  has  allowed  himself  to  be  calmed  by  his  queen,  and 
believes  that  the  news  he  has  received  of  the  death  of  his  parents  in 
Corinth  has  freed  him  from  all  fear  of  having  committed  the  horrible 
crimes  denounced  by  the  oracle :  it  is,  however,  by  the  narrative  of  this 
same  messenger,  with  regard  to  his  discovery  on  Cithaeron,  that  he  is 
suddenly  torn  from  this  state  of  security,  and  from  that  moment,  though 
Jocasta  sees  at  one  glance  the  whole  connexion  of  their  horrible  fate, 
he  cannot  rest  or  be  quiet  until  he  has  become  fully  convinced  of  his 
parricidal  act,  and  of  his  incestuous  connexion  with  his  moUier.  He 
accordingly  inflicts  punishment  on  himself,  which  is  the  more  terrible, 
the  more  confident  he  was  before  that  he  was  good  and  blamele^is  in 
the  eyes  of  god  and  man.  *'  O  ye  generations  of  mortals,  how  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  life  I  must  reckon  your  existence : "  so  begins  the  last 
stammon  of  the  chorus,  which  in  this  tragedy,  as  in  all  those  of  So- 
phocles, performs  the  duty  which  Aristotle  prescribes  as  its  proper  voca- 
tion ;  it  gives  indication  of  a  humane  sympathy,  which,  although  not 
based  upon  such  deep  views  as  to  solve  all  the  knotty  points  in  the 
action,  is  guided  by  such  a  train  of  thought  as  to  bring  back  the  violent 
emotions  and  the  shocks  of  passion  to  a  certain  measure  of  tranquil  con- 
templation. The  chorus  of  Sophocles,  therefore,  when  in  its  songs  it 
meddles  with  the  action  of  the  piece,  oflen  appears  weak,  vacillating, 
and  even  blinded  to  the  truth :  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  collects  its  dif- 
ferent feelings  into  a  general  contemplation  of  the  laws  of  our  being,  it 
peals  forth  the  sublimest  hymns,  such  as  thai  beautiful  stasimon,  which, 
afler  Jocasta's  impious  speeches,  recommends  a  fear  of  the  gods,  and  a 
regard  for  those  ordinances  which  had  their  birth  in  heaven,  which  the 
mortal  nature  of  man  has  not  brought  forth,  and  which  will  never  be 
plunged  by  oblivion  into  the  sleep  of  death.* 

§  9.  In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  poet 
is  shown  in  the  production  of  a  character,  which,  though  entirely  pecu- 
liar, and  like  nothing  but  itself,  is  nevertheless  a  general  picture  of 
humanity,  ap[)licable  to  every  individual  case.  Sophocles'  Ajax,  like 
Homer's,  is  from  first  to  last  a  brave  and  noble  character,  always  ready 
to  exert  his  unwearying  heroism  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  He  is  a 
man  who  relies  on  himself,  and  can  depend  upon  his  own  firmness  in 
every  case  that  occurs.  But  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  indomi- 
table courage,  he  has  forgotten  that  there  is  a  higher  power  on  which 
man  is  dependent,  even  for  that  which  he  considers  most  steadfast  and 
most  his  own,  the  practical  part  of  his  character.  This  is  the  more 
deeply-rooted  guilt  of  Ajax,  which  is  shown  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  play ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  its  full  compass  till  afterwards,  in 
the  prophecies  communicated  to  Teucer  by  Calchas,  where   Ajax's 

*  King  (Edip.  V.  863:  a  fut  J^Sn  fi^m. 
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arrogant  words — '*  With  the  assistance  of  the  gods  even  the  feehle 
might  conquer ;  that  he  was  confident  he  could  perform  his  part  even 
without  their  help ; "  are  cited  as  proof  of  his  mode  of  thinking.*  Now, 
by  the  vote  of  the  Greeks,  which  has  awarded  the  arms  of  Achilles  to 
Ulysses  and  not  to  him,  Ajax  has  suffered  that  sort  of  humiliation, 
which,  to  a  character  like  his,  is  always  most  intolerable,  and  the  gods 
have  chosen  this  moment  for  the  punishment  of  his  presumption.  In 
the  night  afler  the  decision,  when  Ajax  has  set  out  in  the  most  un- 
goveruable  passion  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  AtridsB  and  UlysseSy 
Athena  distracts  his  mind  so  that  he  mistakes  oxen  and  sheep  for  his 
enemies,  and  gives  vent  to  his  wrath  against  them.  In  this  unworthy 
condition  and  performing  these  unworthy  actions,  Sophocles  shows  him 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  drama  as  "  Ajax  the  whip-bearer''  (Aiar 
fjtaoTtyo^poii).  When  he  returns  to  his  senses,  his  whole  soul  is  pes 
sessed  with  the  deepest  sense  of  shame,  and  the  more  so  as  all  his  pride 
is  shaken  to  its  foundation.  The  beautiful  Eccyclema  scene  t  is  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  representing  Ajax,  ashamed  and  humbled,  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  case.  Uowever  deeply  he  feels  his  dis- 
grace, and  however  clearly  he  recognizes  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  it, 
he  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  downcast  penitent.  His  whole 
character  is  far  too  consistent  to  allow  him  to  live  on  in  humble 
resignation.  He  has  convinced  himself  that  he  can  no  longer  live  with 
honour.  It  is  true  that  the  poet,  in  the  oracle  ascribed  to  Calchas, 
'*  that  Athena  is  persecuting  Ajax  only  for  this  day^  and  that  he  will 
be  delivered  if  he  survives  it,"  suggests  the  possibility  of  Ajax  having 
more  modest  views,  of  his  recognizing  the  limits  of  his  power.  But 
this,  though  possible,  is  never  actually  the  case.  Ajax  remains  as  he 
is.  His  death,  in  order  to  eflect  which  he  employs  a  sort  of  stratagem, 
is  the  only  atonement  which  he  offers  to  the  gods.  %  Sophocles,  how- 
ever, would  look  upon  this  as  only  one  side  of  the  complete  develope- 
ment  of  the  action.  Severely  as  the  poet  punishes  what  was  worthy  of 
punishment  in  Ajax,  he  acknowledges  with  equal  justice  the  greatness 
of  such  a  character  as  his.  The  opinions  of  antiquity,  which  regarded  a 
man's  burial  as  an  essential  part  of  the  destiny  of  his  life,  allowed  a 
continuation  of  the  action  after  the  death  of  the  hero.  Teucer,  the 
brother  of  Ajax,  contends,  as  the  champion  of  his  honour,  with  the 
Atridae,  who  seek  to  deprive  him  of  the  riles  of  burial ;  and  Ulysses, 

*  See  the  speech  of  Calchas ; — 

T«  y»^  vt^teem  uitumr*  fatfAmrm 

ipa^X*  •  ftM9TSt.  V,  758,  ff, 

t  V.  346—595.  comp.  chap.  XXXII.  }  10. 

I  Compare  the  ambig^ui  words  ia  the  deceitful  speech : — Jixx'  tSm  w/ct  rt  Xm^jJ^, 
&c.,  V.  654,ff.  ^' 
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the  ¥ery  person  whom  Ajax  had  hated  most  httterly,  comes  fonMotl  on 
Ihe  side  of  Teuccr,  openly  and  distinctly  acknowledipng  the  excellettoes 
of  the  deceased  warrior*  And  thus  Ajax,  the  noble  hero,  whom  the 
Atfienians  too  honoured  as  a  hero  of  their  race,t  appears  as  a  stiikinf^ 
example  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  and  the  more  so  as  his  heroism  was 
altogether  spotless  in  every  other  respect. 

§  10.  In  the  Philoctetes,  which  was  not  represented  till  CMymp.92.  9. 
B.  c.  439,  when  the  poet  was  eighty-five  years  old,  Sophocles  had  to 
emulate  not  only  ^schylus,  but  also  Euripides,  who  had  before  this 
time  endeavoured  to  impart  novelty  to  the  legend  by  making  great 
alterations  in  it,  and  adding  some  very  strange  contrivances  of  his  own.  J 
Sophocles  needed  no  such  means  to  give  a  pecaliar  interest  to  the 
subject  as  treated  by  himself.  He  lays  the  chief  stress  on  a  skilful 
outline  and  consistent  filling  up  of  the  characters ;  it  is  the  object  of  his 
drama  to  depict  the  results  of  these  characters  in  the  natural,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  necessary  developement  of  their  pecniiarities.  In  this 
piece,  however,  this  psychological  developement,  starting  firom  an  hy- 
pothesis selected  in  the  first  instance  and  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  it,  leads  to  results  entirely  diflR^rent  from  those  contained  in  the 
original  legend.  In  order  to  avoid  this  contest  between  his  art  and  the 
old  mythological  story,  Sophocles  has  t>een  obliged  for  once  to  avail 
himself  of  a  resource  which  he  elsewhere  despises,  though  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  Euripides,  namely,  the  De^  ex  machina^  as  it  is 
called,  z.  e.  the  intervention  of  some  deity,  whose  sudden  appearance 
pats  an  end  to  the  play  of  passions  and  projects  anrang  the  persons 
whose  actions  are  represented,  and,  as  it  were,  cuts  the  Gordian  knot 
with  the  sword. 

Sophocles  having  assumed  that  Ulysses  has  associated  with  himself 
the  young  hero  Neoptolemus,  in  order  to  bring  to  Troy  Philoctetes,  or 
his  weapons,  we  have  from  the  beginning  of  the  piece  an  interesting  con^ 
trust  between  the  two  heroes  thus  united  for  a  common  object.     Ulysses 

*  It  is  not  till  this  incident  that  we  have  the  PeripeteiOf  which  was  always  a 
violent  change  in  the  direction  of  the  ^uece  (n  tU  ra  UavrUf  rZf  vr^arrtfti^v 
fitrafiaXr.f  Ansto*.  Poet.  11);  the  death  of  Ajax,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  quite  tn  the 
direction  which  the  drama  had  taken  from  the  very  begimiing. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  speakn  only  of  the  sword  of  Eur)  saces,  and  not 
of  Phileus,  irom  whom  the  family  of  Miltiades  and  (>imon  derived  their  descent. 
So])hoclf  s  manifestly  avoids  the  appearance  of  paying  intentional  homage  to  dis- 
tin^ishod  families. 

I  Kiiripidcs  had  feignid  that  the  Trojans  also  rent  an  embas^  to  Philoctetes  and 
ofi'cred  him  the  sovereignty  in  return  for  his  aid,  in  order  (as  Dio  Chrysostom 
remurkM,  Orat.  52.  p.  549)  to  give  himself  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  long 
K])eech^8,  pro  and  cun,  uf  which  he  is  so  fond.  fjiy8ses>  disguised  an  a  Greek  whom 
his  countrymen  before  Troy  had  ill-used,  endeavours  to  iuduee  him  to  wmmi  his 
countrymen,  rather  than  the  enemy.  The  proper  solutioa  of  the  diffieultisa  in  this 
piece  is  still  very  doubtful* 
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telfes  alto^edier  tm  the  ambition  of  Ncoptolcraus,  wh0  is  destined  by 
fate  to  be  the  eonqueror  of  Troy,  if  he  can  obtain  the  aid  of  the  weapons 
ofrhihxtetesy  and  Neoptolemns  does,  in  fact,  suffer  himself  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  deceive  Philoctetes  by  representing  himself  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Ghieeks  who  are  besieging  Troy,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  car- 
rying him  off  to  their  camp,  under  the  pretence  of  taking  him  home  ; 
meanwhile  Neoptolemns  is  deeply  touched,  in  the  first  ploce,  by  the 
unsophisticated  eloquence  of  Philoctetes,  and  then  by  the  sight  of  his 
unspeakable  sufl^rings ;  *  but  it  is  long  before  the  resolute  temper  of 
the  young  hero  can  be  drawn  aside  by  this  from  the  path  he  has  once 
entered  on.  The  first  time  he  depaits  firom  it  is  after  Philoctetes  has 
given  him  his  bow  to  take  care  of,  when  he  candidly  admits  the  truth, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  take  him  to  Troy,  and  cannot  conduct  him  to  his 
home.  Tet  he  still  follows  the  plans  of  Ulysses,  though  much  against 
his  own  inclination,  and  this  drives  Philoctetes  into  a  state  of  despair, 
which  almost  transcends  all  his  bodily  suiitering^  until  Neoptolemus 
suddenly  reappears  in  violent  dispute  with  Ulysses,  at  himself^  as  the 
simple-minded,  straightforward,  noble  young  hero,  who  will  not  in  any 
case  deceive  the  confidence  of  Philoctetes ;  and  as  Philoctetes  cannot 
and  will  not  overcome  his  hatred  of  the  Achaeans,  he  throws  aside  all 
his  ambitious  hopes  and  wishes,  and  is  on  the  point  of  escorting  the 
sick  hero  to  his  native  land,  when  Hercules,  the  Deus  ex  macMna^ 
suddenly  makes  his  appearance,  and,  by  announcing  the  decrees  of 
fate,  produces  a  complete  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  Philoctetes 
and  Neoptolemus.  This  drama,  then,  is  exceedingly  simple,  for  the 
fonndation  on  which  it  is  buift  is  the  relation  between  three  characters, 
and  it  consists  of  two  acts  only,  separated  by  the  stcuimon  before  the 
scene.  In  which  the  change  in  Neoptolemus's  views  is  brought  about. 
But  if  we  consider  the  consistent  and  profound  developement  of  the 
characters,  it  is  by  far  the  most  artificial  and  elaborate  of  all  the  works 
of  Sophocle<t.  The  appearance  of  Hercules  only  effects  an  ouhvard 
peripeteia^  or  that  sort  of  revolution  which  bears  upon  the  occurrences 
in  the  ).iece ;  the  intrinsic  revolution,  the  real  peripeteia  in  the  drama 
of  Sophocles,  lies  in  the  previous  return  of  Neoptolemus  to  his  genuine 
and  natural  disposition,  and  this  peripeteia  is,  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Sophocles,  brought  about  by  means  of  the  characters  and 
the  progress  of  the  action  itself. 

§  11.  In  all  the  pieces  of  which  we  have  spoken  hitherto,  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  are  ethiccUy  but  necessarily  based  on  a  religions  foundation, 
since  it  is  always  by  reference  to  the  divinity  that  the  proper  bias  is 

wmkmt.  The  biltfiice  of  Necmtolemus  in  the  scene  beginning  with  OA.  £  ndnm^ 
Ati^iiv  Ti^^Zf^  V.  974,  and  enmngwith  the  words  liu^fuu  /»iv,  v.  1074,  is  jotlas 
characteristic  as  any  speech  could  have  been. 
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^  to  hanwii  aetiont  in  every  field.  There  is,  however,  one  dxBma 
m  whieh  the  relig^ioiis  ideas  of  Sophocles  are  brought  so  proniiieBtiy 
fenvafd  that  die  whole  play  may  be  considered  as  an  exposition  of  Ihe 
Greek  belief  in  the  fods. 

This  drama,  the  CRdipwM  at  Colomif,  is  always  connected  in  the  old 
stories  with  the  last  days  of  tlie  poet  Sophocles  attained  the  age  of 
S-),  or  there;lbf)ut5^  for  he  did  not  die  till  Olymp.  93.  2.  B.c.  406,*  and 
3 et  lie  did  not  himself  bring  out  the  (Edipua  at  Colonos ;  it  was  first 
hrausflit  on  the  stage  in  Otymp.  94.  3.  s.  c.  401,  by  his  grandson,  tht 
yamm^rr  Sophocles,  This  younger  Sophocles  was  a  son  of  Arisum,  the 
oilfpring  of  the  great  poet  and  Theoris  of  Sicyon.  Sophocles  had  also 
m  son  lophon  by  a  free-woman  of  Athens,  and  he  alone,  according  to 
the  Attic  law,  could  be  considered  as  his  legitimate  son  and  rightful 
heir.  lophon  and  Sophocles  both  emulated  their  father  and  grand- 
father ;  the  former  brought  tragedies  on  the  stage  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  the  latter  after  his  grandfather's  death :  tlie  whole  &mily 
teems  like  that  of  ^Eschylus,  to  have  dedicated  itself  to  the  tragic  muse. 
But  the  heart  of  the  old  man  yearned  towards  the  offspring  of  his  be- 
loved Theoris ;  and  it  was  said,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  bestow 
upon  his  grandson  during  his  own  lifetime  a  considerable  part  of  his 
means.  lophon,  fearing  lest  his  inheritance  should  be  too  much  di* 
niinished  by  thiv,  was  urged  to  the  undutiful  conduct  of  proposing  to 
the  members  of  the  pkratria  (who  had  a  sort  of  family  jurisdiction) 
that  his  father  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  have  any  control  over 
his  property,  which  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  managing.  The  only 
reply  which  Sophocles  made  to  this  charge  was  to  read  to  his  fellow^ 
triliesmen  the  parados  from  the  GSdipus  at  Colonus;t  which  must, 
therefore,  have  been  just  composed,  if  it  were  to  furnbh  any  pmof  for 
the  object  he  had  in  view ;  and  we  think  it  does  the  greatest  honour  to 
the  Athenian  judpres,  that,  afler  such  a  proof  of  the  poet's  powers  of 
mind,  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  proposal  of  lophon,  even  though 
he  was  right  in  a  legal  point  of  view.  lophon,  it  seems,  became  sensible 
of  his  error,  and  Sophocles  aAerwards  forgave  him.   The  ancients  found 

*  The  old  authoriiiei  give  Oiymp.  93.  3.  as  the  year  of  Sophocles' death :  this 

WB4  the  year  of  the  Archtm  Ciillias,  in  which  Aristophanes*  Froga  were  brought  out 

at  tlie  Lei.»a,  and  the  death  of  Sophocles  is  presupposed  in  this  comedy  as  well  as 

that  of  Kunpides.    The  Fita  fhpkoc/itt  however,  following  Istnis  and  Neanthes, 

pUret  the  death  uf  Sophocleii  at  the  Ouea ;  and  as  the  Choes,  which  belonged  to 

ths  AtithesteriH,  were  celebrated  in  the  month  Anthe«terion,  after  the  Lensa,  which 

fell  in  the  month  Gamelion,  the  death  of  Sophocles  must  be  referred  to  the  year 

Wfore  the  arrhonHhip  of  Callias,  consequently  to  Olymp  93.2.     If  we  suppose  that 

^^  some  ciiiifuaion  has  taken  place,  and  substitute  for  the  Choes  the  lesser,  or  couutxy 

■■yDkniysia,  we  should  still  be  very  far  short  of  the  necessary  time  for  conceiving, 

^wjjttiitf,  and  preparing  for  the  8ta>;e  such  a  comedy  as  the  Frofft,  even  though  we 

wpdd  also  suppose  aii  intercalaiy  mouth  inserted  between  Poseideon  and  GameIion« 

f  MittwwM,  Im,  TmA%  x'^fh  v.  G69  ff.  Comp.  chap.  XXII.  f  i2 
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an  allusion  to  this  fact  in  a  passage  of  the  GSdipus  at  Colon  us,*  where 
Antigone  says,  by  way  of  apology  for  Polyneices,  "  Other  people,  too, 
have  had  bad  children,  and  a  choleric  temper,  but  have  been  induced 
by  the  soothing  speeches  of  their  friends  to  give  up  their  anger." 

§  12.  It  was  then  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  that  Sophocles  com- 
posed this  tragedy,  which  the  ancients  justly  designate  as  a  sweet  and 
charming  poem  ;t  so  wonderfully  is  it  pervaded  by  gentle  and  amiable 
feeling^,  so  deeply  tinged  with  a  tone  mixed  up  of  sorrow  for  the 
miseries  of  human  existence  and  of  comforting  and  elevating  hopes. 
This  drama  impresses  every  susceptible  reader  with  a  warmth  of  sensi- 
bility as  if  it  treated  of  the  weal  of  the  poet  himself;  here,  more  than 
in  any  other  poem,  one  can  recognize  the  immediate  language  of  the 
heart. t  In  this  play  the  ag^d  Sophocles  has  plunged  into  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  youth,  during  which  the  monuments  and  traditions  of  his 
rustic  home,  the  village  of  Colonus  near  Athens,  had  made  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  his  mind :  in  the  whole  piece,  and  especially  in 
the  charming  parodos-song  which  celebrates  the  nalural  beauties  and 
ancient  glory  of  Colontis,  he  expresses  in  the  most  amiable  manner  his 
patriotism  and  his  love  for  his  home.  At  Colonus  were  hallowed  spots 
of  every  kind,  consecrated  by  faitli  in  the  powers  of  darkness ;  a  grove 
of  the  Erinnyes,  who  were  designated  as  "  the  venerable  goddesses'* 
(trefjLya))  ;  *'  a  brazen  threshold/'  as  it  was  called,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  portal  of  the  subterranean  world ;  and,  among  other  things,  also 
an  abode  where  GSdipus  was  said  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth  as  a  pro- 
pitious deity,  conferring  upon  the  land  peace  and  bliss,  and  destroying 
its  enemies,  especially  the  Thebans.  The  touching  thought  that  this 
CEdipus,  whom  the  Erinnyes  had  so  cruelly  persecuted  in  his  life-time, 
should  find  rest  from  his  sorrows  in  their  sanctuary,  had  been  mythically 
expressed  in  other  places,  and  was  connected  with  particular  localities. 
That  such  a  sacrifice,  however,  to  the  avenging  goddesses,  one  recon- 
ciled to  them,  and  even  tranquillized  by  them,  should  also  possess  the 
power  of  conferring  blessings,  depends  upon  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  worship  of  the  Chthonian  deities  among  the  Greeks,  which  directly 
ascribe  to  the  powers  of  the  earth  and  the  night  a  secret  and  mysterious 
fulness  of  life.     It  was  in  reference  to  these,§  according  to  the  views  of 

*  aXA*  la  airif*  urt  x^ri^tf  yvai  xazetu     V.  1192  ff. 

f  MoUissimum  ejus  carmexi.de  (Edipode.     Cicero  tie  Fin.,  T.  i.  3. 

I  Not  to  touch  upon  the  higher  ideas,  we  may  also  refer  to  the  complaints  of  the  ' 
chorus  about  the  misKries  of  old  age,  v.  1211.     There  is  a  counterpoise  to  these 
laments  in  the  subsequent  praises  of  an  easy  death,  at  peace  with  the  gods. 

^  Sophocles  himself  says,  v.  62,  of  the  temples  and  monuments  of  Colonus, 
TtiaZra  rM  rsvT*  irriv,  Z  |iy\  «v  Xiyttf  rtfuiftiv*  »XXel  r^  \vfoueif  «'Xi«v,  i.e.,  not  cele- 
brated by  poets  and  orators,  but  only  by  local  tradition.  How  far  jEschylus  was 
from  conceiving  anything  of  the  kind  may  be  seen  from  several  passages  in  the 
Seven  against  Thebes ;  according  to  which  (Edipus  must  have  been  dead  and 
buried  in  Thebes  before  the  war,  and  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  more  ancient 
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Sophocle«,  that  QBdipus,  at  the  Ytrj  connnenceraent  of  lus  unhappy 
career,  before  his  rencontre  with  Laliis,  received  an  oracie  from  the 
Delphic  Apullo,  stating  that  he  would  reach  the  end  of  his  sorrowftil 
journey  tiirough  life  iu  that  place,  where  he  shonid  obtaia  an  hospitabU 
reception  from  the  Erinnyes.  He  does  not,  however,  perceive  that  he  is 
approaching  the  fulfilment  &i'  the  oracle  till  the  beginoing  of  the  drama, 
when,  wandering  about  as  an  exile,  he  unexpectedly  learns  thai  be  is  in 
the  sanctuary  of  these  goddesses.  It  is,  however,  long  beibre  the 
people  of  Colonus,  who  hasten  to  the  spot,  are  willing  to  receive  him  : 
they  are  shocked  in  the  first  place  by  the  audacity  of  the  stranger,  who 
ha^  so  boldly  profaned  the  g^ve  of  the  fearful  goddesses,  and  in  the 
next  place  by  the  terrible  curse  which  attaches  to  his  destiny :  and  it  is 
the  noble  and  humane  disposntion  of  Theseus,  the  prince  of  the  country, 
which  first  assures  him  of  reception  and  protection  in  Attica.  Mean- 
while, a  second  oracle  comes  to  light.  It  has  been  obtained  by  the 
parties  who  are  contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  Thebes,  and  promises 
conquest  and  prosperity  to  those  who  possess  (Edipusor  his  grave.  This 
gives  occasi<in  for  a  number  of  scenes  in  which  Creon  and  Polyneices, 
both  of  whom  have  grievously  offended  CEdipns,  strive  with  all  their 
might  to  gain  his  aid  for  their  own  purposes ;  but  they  are  at  once 
haughtily  rejected  by  him,  assured  as  he  is  by  the  protection  of  Athens 
from  all  outward  violence.  The  real  object  of  these  scenes,  which  ftU 
up  the  middle  portion  of  the  tragedy,  obviously  is  to  represent  the  blind 
and  aged  CEdipus  a  miserable  being,  bowed  down  by  a  curse,  disgraced, 
and  banished,  yet  rained  to  a  state  of  honour  and  majesty  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  divinity  in  his  favour;  and  in  this  state  he  is  elevated 
fur  above  his  enemies,  who  before  ill-treated  him  in  the  insolence  of 
power.  There  is  a  sort  of  majesty  even  in  the  anger  with  which  he 
sends  from  him,  loaded  with  a  curse,  his  wicked  son  Polyneices,  now  ao 
deeply  humbled  ;  although,  according  to  our  notions,  the  Greek  Chans 
may  appear  somewhat  harsh  and  rude  in  this  instance.  After  this  ex- 
altation upon  earth,  the  thunder  of  Zeus  is  heard,  calling  CEdipos  to  the 
other  world  ;  and  we  learn,  partly  from  what  CEdipus  said  before,  and 
partly  from  the  messenger  who  comes  back  to  tts,  how  (E^ipus,  adorned 
for  death  in  festal  attire,  and  summoned  by  subterraneous  thunders  and 
voices,  has  vanished  in  a  mysterious  manner  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Theseus  puts  a  stop  to  the  laments  of  the  daughters  with  tlie 
wor<Is,  *'  One  must  not  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Chthonian 
powers  display  their  favours :  it  were  an  offence  to  the  gods  to  do  so."* 

tnuiitions.  See  v.  976. 1004.  It  it  tnit  that  Esripidet  has  the  saiM  tiaditioa  in 
hiH  PhviiiiiKa,  V.  1707;  biit  this  tragvdy  hrioagv  to  a  period  (ahout  01>mp.  U3) 
when  So|ihocles*  CEiA\Ha  at  Coloaus,  &ough  not  yvt  hniught  out,  faigfat  havtf  Imni 
knuvn  io  the  loverv  ot' literature  at  Athens. 

*  V.  1751.  wM^rt  i^hm,  wmOir  U  Jf  yikf  X^  4  Xhfim  ^  ^  ^hutnu,  ^n^kn  «6 
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It  cannot  have  escaped  aoy  attentive  reader  how  much  in  this  mythusi 
80  treated,  is  applicable  not  merely  to  the  old  hero  CEdipus,  but  also  to 
the  destiny  of  man  in  general,  and  how  a  gentle  longing  for  deaih»  as  a 
deliverance  from  all  worldly  troubles  and  as  a  clearing  up  of  oar  ex^ 
istence,  mns  through  the  whole ;  and  certainly  the  political  referencea 
to  the  position  of  Athens  at  that  time  in  regard  to  other  states,  eveft 
though  they  are  more  prominent  in  this  than  in  other  pieces,  are  quite 
aubordiuate  in  comparison  with  these  leading  ideas,* 

§  IS.  Thus  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  appear  to  qs  as  picture 
of  the  mind,  as  poetical  develofiements  of  the  secrets  of  our  souls  and 
of  the  laws  to  which  their  nature  makes  them  amenable.  Of  all  the 
poets  of  antiquity,  Sophocles  has  penetrated  most  deeply  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  human  heart.  He  bestows  very  liule  attention  on  facts ; 
he  regards  them  as  little  more  than  vehicles  to  give  an  outward  mani* 
iestatbn  to  the  workings  of  the  mind.  For  the  representation  of  thia 
world  of  thought,  Sophocles  has  contrived  a  peculiar  poetical  language. 
If  the  general  distinction  between  the  language  of  poetry  and  prose  is 
that  the  former  gives  the  ideas  with  greater  clearness  and  vividness^ 
and  the  fedings  with  greater  strength  and  warmth ;  the  style  of 
Sophocles  is  not  poetical  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  ^schylus,  because 
it  does  not  strive  after  the  same  vivid  description  of  sensible  impres- 
sions, and  because  his  art  is  based  upon  a  delineation  of  the  manifold 
delicate  shades  of  feeling,  and  not  on  an  exhibition  of  the  strong  and 
uncoutrollable  emotions.  Accordingly,  the  style  of  Sophocles  comes  a 
good  deal  nearer  to  prose  than  that  of  ^schylus,  and  is  distinguished 
from  it  leas  by  the  ckaioe  of  words  than  by  their  use  and  cannexian^  and 
by  a  sort  of  boldneas  and  subtilty  in  the  employment  of  ordinary  ex- 
pressions. Sophocles  seeks  to  make  his  words  imply  something  whidi 
people  in  general  would  not  expect  in  them :  he  employs  them  ac- 
cording to  their  derivation  rather  than  according  to  their  actual  use ; 
and  thus  his  expressbns  have  a  peculiar  pregnancy  and  obscurityf 
which  easily  degenerates  into  a  sort  of  play  with  words  and  signiftca- 

*  It  is  true  that  the  whole  piece  in  full  of  references  to  the  Peloponneaian  war 
and  to  the  devastations  to  which  Attica  was  subjected,  though  they  spared  the 
country  about  Golonua  and  the  Academy,  aud  the  holy  olWe-treei.  Difficulties,  to9^ 
are  occasioned  by  the  tone  of  commendation  iu  which  Theseus  speaks  of  the  chancter 
of  Thebes  in  general  (v.  919),  for  Thebes*  was  certainly  at  this  period  one  of  the  foes 
of  Athens ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  thix  passage  was  added  by  the  youngn 
SophoeUs  aiter  Thrasybulus  bad  liberated  Athens  with  the  aid  of  the  Thebaas.  The 
drama,  however,  is  too  much  of  one  character  to  give  any  room  for  such  a  eurmiwe; 
and  we  must  therefore  conclude^  that  Sophocles  knew  there  existed  among  the  people 
of  Thebes  a  disposition  favourable  to  Athens,  whereas  the  aristocrats  who  bad  the 
upper  hand  in  the  government  were  hostile  to  that  city.  After  the  termination  of 
the  Peloponneaian  war,  the  democratic  party  at  Thebes  showed  themselves  more 
and  more  in  favour  of  Athens  and  opposed  to  Sparta. 

f  Especially  also  one,  of  which  the  speakers  themselves  are  unconscious ;  so  that« 
without  knowing  it,  the)r  often  describe  the  real  state  of  the  case.  This  belongs  es- 
sentially to  the  tragical  irony  of  Sophocles,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  (}  8.) 
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tlons.  With  regard  to  this,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  nation  was  in  a  state  ofprogres- 
Bive  developement,  in  which  it  entered  upon  speculations  beyond  its 
own  impulses  and  their  utterance  by  means  of  words  and  sentences, 
mod  in  which  the  reflecting  powers  were  every  day  gaining  more  and 
more  the  mastery  over  the  powers  of  perception.  In  such  a  period 
as  this,  an  observation  of  and  attention  to  words  in  themselves  is 
perfectly  natural.  Besides,  at  this  time  pf  vehement  excitement,  the 
Athenians  had  an  especial  fondness  for  a  certain  difficulty  of  expression.* 
An  orator  would  please  them  less  by  telling  them  everything  plainly 
than  by  leaving  them  something  to  guess,  and  so  giving  them  the  satis- 
faction of  acquiring  a  sort  of  respect  for  their  own  sagacity  and  discern- 
ment Thus  Sophocles  often  plays  at  hide  and  seek  with  the  significa- 
Uons  of  words,  in  order  that  the  mind,  having  exerted  itself  to  find  out 
his  meaning,  may  comprehend  it  more  vividly  and  distinctly  when  it  is 
once  arrived  at.  In  the  syntactical  combinations,  too,  Sophocles  is  very 
expressive,  and  to  a  certain  extent  artificial,  while  he  strives  with  great 
precision  to  mark  all  the  subordinate  relations  of  thought.  Perspicuity 
and  fluency  are  incompatible  with  such  a  style  as  this ;  and,  indeed, 
these  properties  were  not  generally  characteristic  of  the  rhetoric  of  the 
time.  The  style  of  Sophocles  moves  on  with  a  judicious  and  accurate 
observation  of  all  incidental  circumstances,  and  does  not  hurry  forwards 
with  inconsiderate  haste  ;  though  in  this  very  particular  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  older  aud  the  more  recent  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
for  several  speeches  in  the  Ajax,  the  Philoctetes,  and  the  GSdipus  at 
Colonus  have  the  same  oratorical  flow  which  we  find  in  Euripides.f  In 
the  lyrical  parts,  this  distinct  exhibition  and  clear  illustration  of  the 
thoughts  are  combined  with  an  extraordinary  grace  and  sweetness: 
several  of  the  choral  odes  are,  even  taken  by  themselves,  master-pieces 
of  a  sort  of  lyric  poetry,  which  rivals  that  of  Sappho  in  beauty  of  de- 
scription and  grace  of  conception.  Sophocles,  too,  has  with  singular 
good  taste  cultivated  the  Glyconian  metre,  which  is  so  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  expression  of  gentle  and  kindly  emotions. 

«  uiHon  lays  (b  Thucydides  IIL  38)  that  the  Athenians  may  easily  be  deceived 
by  noveiiies  of  style ;  that  they  despise  what  is  common,  admire  what  is  strange, 
aiid,  though  they  tyeak  not  themselves,  are  nevertheless  so  far  rivals  of  the  speaker 
that  they  follow  close  upon  him  with  their  thoughts,  and  even  outrun  him. 

f  See  the  speeches  of  Menelaus,  Agamemnon,  and  Teucer,  in  the  second  part  of 
lue  Ajax,  and  (Edipui*  defence  in  v.  960  of  the  GBdipus  at  Colonus, 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


}  1.  Difference  between  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  latter  essentially  speculative. 
Tragedy  a  subject  ill-suited  for  his  genius.  §  2.  Intrusion  of  tragedy  into  th6 
interests  of  the  private  and,  §  3,  public  life  of  the  time.  §  4.  Alterations  in  the 
plan  of  tragedy  introduced  by  Euripides.  Prologue  and,  J  5,  Dsms  ex  mackim* 
\  6.  Comparative  insignificance  of  the  chorus.  Prevalence  of  monodies,  f  7. 
Style  of  Euripides.  }  8.  Outline  of  his  plays :  the  Alcestis ;  }  9.  the  Medea ; 
(  10.  the  Hippolytus;  §  11.  the  Hecuba.  §  12.  Epochs  in  the  mode  of  treating 
his  subject:  the  Heradeidae;  §  13.  the  Suppliants;  §  14.  the  Ion;  J  15.  the 
raging  Heracles;  §  16.  the  Andromache;  §  17.  the  Trojan  Women;  §  18.  the 
Electra;  (  19.  the  Helena;  ^  20.  the  Iphigenia  at  Tauri;  J 21.  the  Orestes; 
§  22.  the  Phoenician  Women ;  (  23.  the  Bacchanalians ;  }  24.  the  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis,    i  25.  Lost  pieces:  the  Cyclops. 

§  1.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  a  beautiful  flower  of  Attic  genius, 
which  could  only  have  sprung  up  on  the  boundary  line  between  two 
ages  differing  widely  in  their  opinions  and  mode  of  thinking.*  Sophocles 
possessed  in  perfection  that  free  Attic  training  which  rests  upon  an 
unprejudiced  observation  of  human  affairs  ;  his  thoughts  had  entire 
freedom,  and  the  power  of  mastering  outward  impressions;  yet  with  all 
this,  Sophocles  admits  a  something  which  cannot  be  moved  and  must 
not  be  touched,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  conscience,  and  which  a 
voice  from  within  warns  us  not  to  bring  into  the  wln'rlpool  of  specula- 
tion. He  is,  of  all  the  Greeks,  at  once  the  most  pious  and  most  en- 
lightened. In  treating  of  the  positive  objects  of  the  popular  religion  of 
his  country,  he  has  hit  upon  the  right  mean  between  a  superstitious 
adherence  to  outward  forms  and  a  sceptical  opposition  to  the  traditionary 
belief.  He  has  always  the  skill  to  call  attention  to  that  side  of  his  re- 
ligion, which  must  have  produced  devotional  feelings  even  in  a  reflecb 
ing  and  educated  mind  of  that  time.t 

The  position  of  Euripides,  in  reference  to  his  own  time,  was  totally 
different.  Although  he  was  only  eleven  years  younger  than  Sophocles, 
and  died  about  half  a  year  before  him,  he  seems  to  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  generation,  in  which  the  tendencies,  still  united  in  Sophocles 
and  presided  over  by  the  noblest  perception  of  beauty,  had  become  irre* 

*  Comp.  chap.  XX.  §  7. 

t  The  respect  which  Sophocles  everywhere  evinces  for  the  prophetic  art  is  highly 
worthy  of  remark,  aod  to  a  modem  reaider  must  be  particularly  surprising.  It  aoee 
not,  however,  appear  in  his  dramas  as  an  inexi*licable  guessiu^r  at  accidental  oceuiw 
rences,  but  as  a  thorough  initiation  into  the  great  and  just  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence. In  the  Ajax,  the  Philoctetes,  the  Trachinian  Women,  the  Antigone,  the 
two  CEdipuses,  the  prophecies  express  profound  ideas  though  enveloped  occasionaUy 
in  a  mystical  phraseology.  Euripides  has  no  sympathy  with  this  reverence  fortlw 
prophetic  art* 
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concileably  opposed  to  one  another.  Euripides  was  naturally  a  serious 
character,  with  a  decided  bias  towards  nice  and  speculative  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  things  human  and  divine.  In  comparison  with  the  cheer- 
ful Sophocles,  whose  spirit  without  any  effort  comprehended  life  in 
all  its  significance,  Euripides  appeared  to  be  morose  and  peevisli.* 
Although  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  the  time  and  had 
•Blered  deeply  into  Anaxagoras'  ideas  with  resrard  to  matters  relating 
principally  to  physical  science  in  general,  while  in  regard  to  moral 
tfadies  he  had  manifestly  allowed  himself  to  be  allured  by  some  of  the 
views  of  the  sophists ;  nevertheless,  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  the  op- 
ponent and  conqueror  of  the  sophists,  had,  on  the  whole,  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  his  estimation.  We  do  not  know  what  induced  a  person 
with  such  tendencies  to  devote  himself  to  tragic  poetry,  which  he  did, 
as  is  well  knqwn,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  very 
same  year  in  which  iEschylus  died  (Olymp.81.  1.  b.  c.  455.)t  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  tragic  poetry  became  the  business  of  his  life,  and  he  had  no 
other  means  of  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  meditations.  With 
respect  to  the  mythical  traditions,  however,  which  the  fragie  muse 
had  selected  as  her  subjects,  he  stood  upon  an  entirely  different  footing 
from  iEschylus,  who  recognized  in  them  the  snblime  dispensations  of 
providence,  and  from  Sophocles,  who  regarded  them  as  containing  a 
profound  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  existence.  He  found  him- 
self placed  in  a  strange,  distorted  position  with  regard  to  the  objects  of 
his  poetry,  which  were  fully  as  disagreeable  as  they  were  attractive  to 
him.  He  could  not  bring  his  philosophical  convictions,  with  r^ard  to 
the  nature  of  God  and  his  relation  to  mankind,  into  harmony  with  the 
contents  of  these  legends,  nor  could  he  pass  over  in  silence  their  incon- 
gruities. Hence  it  is  that  he  is  driven  to  the  strange  necessity  of 
carrying  on  a  sort  of  polemical  discussion  with  the  very  materials  and 
fflibjects  of  which  he  had  to  treat.  He  does  this  in  two  ways  :  some- 
times, he  rejects  as  false  those  mythical  narratives  which  are  opposed  to 
purer  conceptions  about  the  Gods;  at  other  times,  he  admits  the 
legends  us  true,  but  endeavours  to  give  a  base  or  eontemptible  appear- 
ance to  characters  and  actions  which  they  have  represented  as  great 
and  noble.  Thus,  the  two  favourite  themes  of  Euripides  are,  to  re- 
present Helen,  whom  Homer  has  had  the  skill,  notwithstanding  her 
failings,  to  clothe  with  dignity  as  well  as  loveliness,  as  a  common 

*  He  is  called  ^r^uptif  and  fu^ayix^g  by  Alexander  ^Etoliu,  ia  the  verses  quoted 
by  GelUut  N.  A.  xv.  20. 8. 

f  This  is  in  accordaace  with  the  rua  EwyidU,  which  Elmsley  published  from  a 

IIS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  and  which,  with  several  alterations  and  additions,  is 

alM>  found  in  a  Paris  and  Vienna  MS.    According  to  Eratosthenes,  who  gives  the 

^^Mpof  26  for  bin  fint  appearance  and  of  75  for  his  death,  he  must  have  been  born  in 

^^^Vlp.  74  3.  B.  o.  48i-l,  although  the  Parian  nhirbla  places  his  birth  at  Olymp. 

«•    It  if  clearly  only  a  legend  that  he  was  born  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 

r 
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pfOPiHote,  and  Menelan  as  a  great  aimpletoD,  who,  in  order  to  get  back 
his  wonhless  wife,  has  iMroagfat  so  many  brave  men  into  distress  and 
danger — and  dislinetly  to  blame  and  misrepresent  the  deed  of  Orestes 
as  a  crime  to  whkh  be  had  been  urged  by  the  Delphte  oracle  ;  whereas 
iBschyhii  has  striven  to  exhibit  it  as  an  onavoidable  though  a  dreadful 
dee± 

§  2.  Although  Euripides,  as  an  enlightened  philosopher,  might  iiaye 
Iband  pleasure  in  showing  the  Atlienians  the  folly  of  many  of  the  tra* 
ditions  which  they  believed  in  and  considered  as  holy,  yet  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  be  all  along  kept  close  to  these  mythical  subjects,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  substitute  for  them  suljects  of  bis  own  invention,  as  his 
contemporary  Agathon  did,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  piece  called 
**  the  Flower"  (Av6oc)*  it  is  certain  that  Euripides  regarded  these 
mythok^a)  traditions  as  merely  the  substratum,  the  canvas,  on  which 
he  paints  his  great  moral  pictures  without  the  restraint  of  any  rules. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  dd  stories  in  order  to  produce  situations  in 
which  he  may  eihibit  the  men  of  ki$  own  time  inHuenced  by  mental 
excitement  and  passionate  emotion.  There  is  great  truth  in  the  dis- 
tinction which  Sophocles,  according  to  Aristotle,  maile  between  the 
characters  of  his  plays  and  those  of  Euripides,  when  he  said  that  he  re- 
presented men  as  they  ought  to  be,  Euripides  men  as  they  are  :*  for. 
while  Sophocles'  persons  have  all  something  noble  and  great  in  thei>^ 
composition,  and  even  the  less  noble  are  in  a  measure  justified  and 
ennobled  hy  the  sentiments  of  which  they  are  the  vehicle,t  Euripides,  on 
the  other  hand,  stripe  his  of  the  i<teal  greatness  which  they  claimed  as 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  allows  them  to  appear  with  all  the  petty  pas- 
sions and  weaknesses  of  people  of  his  own  ti me |~ properties  which 
often  make  a  singular  contrast  to  the  grave  and  measured  speeches  and 
the  ontward  pomp  which  the  tragic  cothurnus  carries  with  it.  All  the 
characters  of  Euripides  have  that  loquacity  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
words§  which  distinguished  the  Athenians  of  his  day,  and  that  vehe* 
mence  of  passion  which,  formerly  restrained  by  the  conventions  of 
morality,  was  now  appearing  with  less  desire  for  concealment  every  day« 
They  have  all  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  arguing,  and  consequently 

♦  Arist.  Pbet  25, 

f  Like  the  Atridae  in  the  Ajax,  Creon  in  the  Antigone,  Ulyttes  ia  the  Phibctetes. 
There  are  no  absolutu  f  tUatas  ia  Sopfaoelts ;  bat  in  Euhpidei,  Pblymeitor  in  the 
Hecnba,  Menelaua  in  ths  Orcttee,  and  the  Achsan  princes  in  the  Troadee,  very 
aemrly  deserve  that  ap^ilatieB.  la  general,  every  person  in  ancient  tragedy  ii^  to 
a  certain  extent,  right  la  his  way  of  tmuking :  the  absolutely  insignificant  aud  coa- 
temptible  occupy  by  no  means  so  much  space  in  ancient  tragedy  as  in  our  own. 

I  Thus,  Euripides  reprvsents  heroes,  like  Beilvrophon  and  Ixiuu,  as  mere  wuMtra. 
With  similar  caprice,  he  turns  the  seven  heroes  warring  against  Thebes  into  so 
many  eharactem  from  common  Ui'e,  interesting  enough,  it  is  true,  but  not  elevated 
above  the  ordinary  standard. 

}  ^Tttfiu/Xmf  htfimt,    Comp.  chap*  XX.  f  7. 
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are  on  the  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  reasoning^  on  their  vicwa'of 
things  human  and  divine. '  Along  with  this,  objects  of  common  life  are 
treated  with  the  minutest  attention  to  petty  circumstances  of  daily  oc- 
currence,* as  when  Medea  makes  a  detailed  complaint  of  the  unhappy 
lot  of  women,  who  are  obliged  to  bring  a  quantity  of  money  as  dowry 
in  order  to  purchase  for  themselves  a  lord  and  master  ;t  and  as  Her- 
mione,  in  the  Andromache,  enlarges  on  the  topic,  that  a  prudent  hus- 
band will  not  allow  his  wife  to  be  visited  by  strange  women,  because 
they  would  corrupt  her  mind  with  all  sorts  of  bad  speeches.}  Euripides 
must  have  bestowed  the  greatest  pains  on  his  study  of  the  female 
character.  Almost  all  his  tragedies  are  full  of  vivid  sketches  and  in- 
genious remarks  referring  to  the  life  and  habits  of  women.  The  deeds 
of  passion,  bold  undertakings,  fine-spun  plans,  as  a  general  rule,  always 
originate  with  the  female  characters,  and  the  men  often  play  a  very  de- 
pendent and  subordinate  part  in  their  execution.  One  may  easily  con- 
ceive what  a  shock  would  be  given  by  thus  bringing  forward  the  women 
from  the  domestic  restraint  and  retirement  in  which  they  lived  at 
Athens.  But  it  would  be  doing  Euripides  great  injustice  if  we  were, 
like  Aristophanes,  to  make  this  a  ground  for  calling  him  a  woman- 
hater.  The  honour  which  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  confers  on 
the  female  sex  is  quite  equal  to  any  reproaches  which  he  puts  upon 
women.  Euripides  also  brings  children  on  the  stage  more  frequently 
than  his  predecessors;  perhaps  he  did  this  for  the  same  reason  that 
made  people,  when  brought  before  the  criminal  courts  on  charges  in* 
volving  severe  punishment,  produce  their  children  to  the  judges  in  order 
to  touch  their  hearts  by  the  sight  of  their  innocence  and  helplessness. 
He  brings  them  on  in  situations  which  must  have  moved  the  heart  of 
every  affectionate  father  and  mother  among  his  audience,§  although 
they  were  seldom  introduced  as  speaking  or  singing,  because  this  was 
not  possible  without  making  some  tedious  arrangemen(s.|| 

§  3.  Euripides  also  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  touching 
upon  public  events,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  lus  opinions  on  political 
subjects,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable.     He  expresses  himself 

*  oi»u»  v^iyfAttTit^  els  z(^f**^*  **t  Ivnf/AtVj  says  Aristophanes,  Fi^offa,  959. 
t  Euripides,  Medea,  235. 

I  Eurip.  Androm,  944. 

$  As  when  Peleus  holds  up  the  little  Moloisas  to  untie  the  cords  with  which  his 
mother  is  bound  (Androm,  724).  Astyanaz,  in  the  TVoadetf  is  first  embraced  by  his 
mother  in  the  midst  of  her  bitter  grief,  and  afterwards  brought  in  dead  upon  a 
shield.  The  infant  Orestes  must  coas  Agamemnon,  so  as  to  make  him  listen  to  the 
prayers  of  Iphigenia. 

II  As  in  the  scenes  in  the  Alcestis  and  the  Andromache  (for  the  children  of 
Medea  are  heard  cryin^^  out  from  behind  the  scenes).  One  of  the  chorus  then  stood 
behind  the  scenes  and  sang  the  part  which  the  child  acted,  and  which  was  called 
wvfffrxffyMv,  also  v-m^a^^t^nynf*;  a  name  which  comprehended  all  the  chorus  did 
*^    *  les  their  proper  part. 
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against  the  dominion  of  the  multitude,  especially  when  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  sea-faring  people,  who  were  so  numerous  among  the 
Athenians.*  He  inveighs  severely  against  the  demagogues  who,  hy 
their  unbridled  audacity,  were  hurrying  the  people  to  destruction.f  He 
shows  himself,  however,  no  friend  to  the  aristocrats  of  the  time,  but 
represents  their  pride  in  their  riches  and  high  descent  as  utter  folly. 
When  he  declares  his  political  creed  more  directly,!  he  makes  the  well- 
being  of  the  state  and  the  preservation  of  good  order  depend  on  the 
middle  class.§  Euripides  has  an  especial  affection  for  the  agriculturists 
who  till  the  land  with  their  own  hands :  he  regards  them  as  the  real 
patriots  and  the  protectors  of  the  state.JI  Thus  we  may  select  from  the 
works  of  Euripides  sentences  and  sentiments  for  every  situation  of 
human  life ;  for  Euripides  is  fond  of  taking  a  general  and  abstract 
view  of  all  relations  of  things :  and  it  is  just  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
extract  sententious  passages  from  his  plays,  and  collect  them  in  aniho^ 
logics^  that  the  later  writers  of  antiquity,  who  were  better  able  to  appre* 
elate  the  part  than  the  whole — the  pretty  and  clever  passages  than  the 
general  plan  of  the  work — have  so  greatly  liked  and  admired  this  poet. 
Euripides  takes  such  liberties  with  his  dialogue,  and  allows  himself 
such  an  arbitrary  extension  of  it,  that  he  has  a  place  in  it  even  for  in- 
direct poetical  criticisms,  which  he  turns  against  his  predecessors,  espe- 
cially ^schylus.  There  are  distinct  passages  in  the  Electra  and  the 
Phoenissse,  which  every  one  at  Athens  must  have  understood  as  object- 
ing, the  former  to  the  recognition  scenes  in  the  Choephorse,  the  latter  to 
the  descriptions  of  the  besieging  warriors,  before  the  decision  of  the 
battle,  as  stiff  and  unnatural.^  Euripides  never  expresses  himself 
against  Sophocles  in  this  manner.  Although  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Sophocles,  he  always  appears,  even  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  hostile  opposition  to^schyius,  whose  manner  he  despised  as 
rough  and  uncultivated,  ^schylus  being  the  favourite  of  the  old  honest 
Athenians  of  the  pace  of  those  who  fought  at  Marathon,  and  Euripides 
the  hero  of  the  more  modern  youth,  brought  up  in  sophistical  opinions 
and   rhetorical  studies.     Sophocles   stands   superior   to   this  clash  of 

*  The  9iiuri»n  »9M(x'"^  i*  mentioned  in  the  Hec,  611,  and  again  in  the  IpAi^.  ai 
AuL  919. 

t  The  demagot^ne  of  Argos  mentioned  in  the  Oreites,  895,  **  an  Argive  and  no 
Argive/*  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Cleophon,  who  had  great  influence  towards  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  was  said  to  be  a  Thracian,and  therefore  not  a 
genuine  citisen  of  Athens. 

I  As  in  the  remarkable  passage  of  the  SuppliantSf  241 :  r^itt  ym^  fnTartSw 
ftt^iltt,  &c. 

^  r^mv  Si  fiat^ifi  n*  f'^^V  ^^C*'  vXn, 

II  The  mvT9»^y»ii  see  Electra^  389,  (heat,  911.  He  has  a  great  antipathy  to  the 
heralds,  whom  he  attacks  on  every  occasion. 

^  Eurip.  Eiectra^  523,  Phoenias.  764.  j^/ler  the  battle,  however,  Suripides  finds 
this  description  quite  appropriate. 
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fmrties,  for  b«  had  ftctua))y  found  the  means  of  reconciling  and  uniting 
in  himself  the  old  deep-rooted  morality  and  the  more  enlightened  Tiews 
^  the  age.  That  the  Athenians  were  conscious  of  this,  and  that  ia 
bis  life- time  Eoripides  bad  not  so  many  partiaans  as  we  might  have 
sapposed,  may  he  seen  in  the  fact  that,  although  he  wrote  a  great 
mimber  of  plsys  (in  all  ninety- two),*  he  did  not  gain  nearly  so  many 
tragic  victories  as  Sophocfes.t 

§  4.  We  may  connect  with  these  remarks  on  the  developement  of 
ike  thoughts  in  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  some  observations  on  their 
fhrm  or  outward  arrangement,  since  it  may  easily  be  shown  how  nearly 
this  is  connected  with  his  mode  of  treating  the  subjects.  There  are 
two  elements  in  the  outward  form  of  tragedy  which  are  almost  entirely 
doe  to  Euripides — the  prologue  Vind  the  deusex  machina,  as  it  is  called. 
In  the  prologue,  some  personage,  a  god  or  a  hero,  tells  in  a  monologue 
who  he  is,  how  the  action  is  going  on,  what  has  happened  up  to  the 
present  moment,  to  whnt  point  the  business  has  come,  nay  more,  if  the 
prologuer  is  a  god,  also  to  what  point  it  is  destined  to  be  carried.} 
Every  unprejudiced  judge  must  look  upon  these  prologues  as  a  retro- 
grade step  from  a  more  perfect  form  to  one  comparatively  defective.  It 
is  doubtless  much  easier  to  show  the  state  of  aflTairs  by  a  detached  nar- 
rative of  this  kind  than  by  speeches  and  dialogoes  which  proceed  from 
the  actbn  of  the  piece ;  but  the  very  fact  that  these  narratives  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  context  of  the  drama,  but  are  only  a  make-shift 
of  the  poet,  is  also  a  reason  why  the  form  of  the  drama  should  suffer 
from  them.  That  Euripides  himself  probably  felt  this  appears  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  justifying,  or  at  least  ex- 
cusing, this  sort  of  prologue  in  the  Medea,  one  of  the  oldest  of  his  re- 
maining plays.  The  nurse  of  Medea  there  says,  afler  having  recounted 
the  hard  fate  of  her  mistress  and  the  resentment  which  it  has  excited  in 
her,  that  she  has  herself  been  so  overcome  with  grief  on  Medea's  ac- 
count, that  she  is  possessed  with  a  longing  to  prodaim  to  earth  and 
heaven  her  mistress's  unhappy  lot.§  Euripides, however,  with  his  peculiar 
tendencies,  could  not  well  have  dispensed  with  these  prologues.  As  it 
is  his  sole  object  to  represent  men  under  the  influence  of  passion,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  before  the  spectator  a  concise  statement  of  the 

*  Of  which  seventy  .five  are  spoken  of  as  eitant ;  and  of  these  three  were  not  con- 
sidered {^nuine, 

f  Euripides  did  not  gain  a  victory  till  Olymp.  84.  3.  a.  0.441.  His  ▼ictories 
amounted  on  the  whole  to  five ;  according  to  some  writers,  to  fifteen.  Sophocles 
gained  eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  victories. 

I  For  example,  in  the  Ion,  the  Hippolytus,  and  the  Bacche ;  in  the  Hecuba,  too, 
the  shade  of  Polydonis  appears  with  the  divine  power  of  foretelling  the  future.  lu 
the  Alcestis,  however,  the  whole  form  of  the  prologue  is  difi^rent.  la  the  Troades 
the  prulogue,  included  in  the  dialogue  between  Poseidon  and  Athena,  goes  a  good 
way  beyond  the  aetioB  ef  the  piece.    Comp. }  16. 

}  Eurip.  Med,  56  foil. 
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ehenlnflUiilotfl  Wliidi  had  brouf  hi  tbcm  to  th«t  point,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able,  as  6oon  as  the  pieee  Hctoally  began,  to  paint  the  parti* 
enlaf  paesion  lA  all  its  strength.*  Besides,  so  complicated  are  the 
sitnatfoVB  into  whieh  ht  brings  his  characters,  in  order  to  have  an  op- 
portmifty  of  thorongfaly  dereioping  a  Taried  play  of  aflTections  and  pas" 
sions,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  specta- 
tors otherwise  (hati  by  a  circumstantial  narration,  especially  when 
Euripides,  In  his  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  old  stories,  ventures  to  give 
a  different  torn  to  the  incidents  from  that  with  which  the  Athenians 
irere  already  fimillar  from  their  traditions  and  poetry.f 

§  5.  With  regard  to  the  <Uus  ex  machinal  it  is  much  the  same  sort 
of  contrivance  fbr  the  end  of  a  play  of  Euripides  that  the  monologues 
We  have  mentioned  are  for  the  beginning.  It  is  a  symptom  that  dra- 
matic action  had  already  lost  the  principle  of  iu  natural  developement, 
and  was  no  longer  capable  of  producing,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  from 
its  owii  resoatces,  a  connexion  of  beginnings  middle,  and  end.  When 
the  poet  had  by  means  of  the  prologue  pointed  out  the  situation,  from 
which  resulted  an  effect  on  the  passions  of  the  chief  character  and  a 
contest  with  opposing  exertions,  he  introduced  all  sorts  of  complica- 
tions, which  rendered  the  contest  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  play  of  pas- 
sions more  and  mate  involved,  till  at  last  he  can  hardly  find  any  side  on 
which  he  may  bring  the  impassioiied  actions  of  the  characters  to  a 
definite  end,  whether  it  be  a  decided  victory  of  one  of  the  parties,  or 
peace  and  a  reconciliation  of  the  contending  interests.  Upon  this, 
some  divinity  appears  in  the  sky,  supported  by  machinery,  announces 
the  decrees  of  fate,  and  makes  a  just  and  peaceable  arrangement  of  the 
aflair.  Euripides,  however,  by  degrees  only,  became  bolder  in  em- 
ploying this  sort  of  denouement.  He  winds  up  his  earliest  plays 
without  any  deus  ex  machina ;  then  follow  pieces  in  which  the  action 
is  brought  to  its  proper  end  by  the  persons  themselves,  the  deity  being 
introduced  only  to  remerve  any  remaining  doubt  and  to  complete  the 
work  of  tranquillixing  the  minds  of  those  who  might  be  discontented  ; 
and  it  Was  not  till  the  end  of  his  career  that  Euripides  ventured  to  lay 
all  the  weight  on  the  deus  ex  machina,  so  that  it  is  left  to  this  power 
alone,  not  to  undo,  but  to  cut  asunder  the  complicated  knot  of  human 
passions,  which  otherwise  would  be  inextricable.|  The  poet  attempted 
to  make  up  for  any  want  of  satisfaction  which  this  might  occasion  to 
the  mind,  by  endeavouring  to  gratify  the  bodily  eye :  he  often  intro- 

*  Ai  in  the  Medea,  the  Hippolytus,  and  other  plays. 

t  Exannples  confirmatory  of  these  vievi  may  be  derived  from  the  Orestsg,  the 
Helena,  and  the  Slectra. 

I  This  applies  to  the  OreHtes.  Besides  this,  we  find  the  Deus  ex  machina  in  the 
Hippoiytus,  ihe  Ion,  the  Iphig;enia  at  Taori,  the  Suppliants,  the  Andromache,  the 
Helena,  the  Klectra,  and  the  Bacchse. 
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duced  the  divinity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise,  or  even,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  terrify  the  spectator,  by  exhibiting  him  in  all  his  greatness 
and  power,  and  surrounding  him  with  a  halo  of  h'ght ;  in  some  cases  he 
combined  with  this  other  startling  appearances,  which  could  not  have 
been  brouglit  forward  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
optics.* 

§  6.  The  position  of  the  chorus  also  was  essentially  perverted  by  the 
changes  which  Euripides  allowed  himself  to  make  in  the  outward  form 
of  tragedy.  The  chorus  fulfils  its  proper  office  when  it  comes  forward 
to  mediate  between,  to  advise,  and  to  tranquillize  opposing  parties,  who 
are  actuated  by  different  views  of  the  case,  and  who  have,  or  at  least  for 
the  time  appear  to  have,  each  of  them  the  right  on  their  own  side.  The 
special  object  of  the  stasma  is,  by  reference  to  hi^er  ideas,  to  which 
the  contending  powers  ought  to  submit,  to  introduce  a  sort  of  equili- 
brium into  the  irregularities  of  the  action.  The  chorus  fulfils  this  office 
in  very  few  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  ;t  it  is  generally  but  little  suited 
for  so  dignified  a  position.  Euripides  likes  to  make  his  chorus  the 
confidant  and  accomplice  of  the  person  whom  he  represents  as  under 
the  influence  of  passion ;  the  chorus  receives  his  wicked  proposals,  and 
even  lets  itself  be  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  betray  them,  so  that,  how- 
ever much  it  may  wish  to  hinder  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from 
them,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  doing  so.^  As  a  chorus  so  related  to 
the  actors  is  seldom  qualified  to  pronounce  weighty  and  authoritative 
opinions,  by  which  a  restraint  may  be  placed  on  the  unbridled  passions 
of  the  actors,  it  generally  fills  up  the  pauses,  in  which  its  songs  take 
place,  with  lyrical  narrations  of  events  which  happened  before,  but  have 
some  reference  to  the  action  of  the  piece.  How  many  of  the  choral 
songs  of  Euripides  consist  of  descriptions  of  the  Grecian  hosts  which 
sailed  for  Troy  and  of  the  terrible  destruction  of  that  city !  In  the 
Phcenisss,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  contest  of  the  hostile  brothers  at 
Thebes,  the  choral  songs  tell  all  the  terrible  and  shocking  stories  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Cadmus.  We  might  almost  class  these 
stasima  with  the  species  of  choral  songs  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and 

*  In  the  Helena  it  is  clear  that,  while  the  DioMuri  are  speaking,  we  tee  Helen 
eica)e  from  the  shore  (v.  1662);  so  also  in  the  Iphif^.  Taur.,  v.  1446,  we  see  the 
ship  with  the  fugitives  out  at  sea.  In  the  Orestes,  v.  1631,  Helen  appears  hovering 
in  the  air.  It  is  clear  that  these  were  images,  which  must  have  been  prepared  and 
lighted  up  in  some  peculiar  manner  so  av  to  produce  the  desired  impression.  For 
thitt  purpose,  no  doubt,  they  used  the  fi/uMu»Xt§f,  of  which  Pollux  says  (IV.  (  131)  that 
distant  objects  were  represented  by  means  of  i^  such  as  heroei  swimming  in  the  sea 
or  carried  up  to  heaven. 

t  Most  of  all  perhaps  in  the  Medea,  where  the  iianma,  altogether  or  in  part  com- 
posed in  the  lively  rhythms  of  the  Doric  mode,  are  sometimes  designed  to  represent 
the  justice  of  Medea's  wrath  and  hatred  against  Jason,  at  other  times  to  mitigate 
her  revenge  which  is  hurrying  her  to  extxemet. 

I  Thus  m  the  Hippolytus,  t.  904. 
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Called  etnbolima^  because  they  were  arbitrarily  inserted  as  a  lyrical  and 
musical  interlude  between  the  acts,  without  any  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  play ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  pauses  are  now-a-days 
filled  up  with  instrumental  music  ad  libitum.  We  are  told  that  these 
emboUma  were  first  introduced  by  Agathon,  a  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Euripides.* 

The  tragedy  of  Euripides  did  not,  however,  on  this  account  lose  its 
lyrical  element;  it  only  came  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
actors,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  was  taken  from  the  chorus.  The 
song^  of  persons  on  the  stage  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  and  especially  the  prolix  airs  or  monodies,  in  which  one  of 
the  chief  persons  declares  his  emotions  or  his  sorrows  in  passionate 
outpouring^.t  These  monodies  were  among  the  most  brilliant  parts  of 
the  pieces  of  Euripides:  his  chief  actor,  Cephisophon,  who  was  nearly 
connected  with  the  poet,  showed  all  his  power  in  them.  A  lively  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions,  called  forth  by  certain  outward  acts,  was  their 
chief  business ;  we  must  not  expect  here  that  elevation  of  soul  which  is 
nurtured  by  great  thoughts.  With  Euripides  in  particular,  this  species 
of  lyric  poetry  lost  more  and  more  in  real,  sterling  value ;  and  these 
descriptions  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  despair  degenerated  into  a  trifling  play 
with  words  and  melodies,  to  which  the  abrupt  short  sentences,  tumbling 
topsy-turvy,  as  it  were,  the  questions  and  exclamations,  the  frequent 
repetitions,  the  juxta-position  of  words  of  the  same  sound,  and  other 
artifices,  imparted  a  sort  of  outward  charm,  but  could  not  make  up  for 
the  want  of  meaning  in  them.  There  is  a  feeble,  childish,  affected  tone 
in  these  parts  of  the  later  pieces  of  Euripides,  wbich  Aristophanes,  who 
never  spares  him,  not  only  felt  himself,  but  rendered  obvious  to  others 
by  means  of  striking  parodies.^ 

The  laxity  and  shallowness  of  these  lyrical  pieces  is  also  shown  in 
the  metrical  form^  which  is  always  growing  looser  and  more  irregular 
in  several  ways,  especially  in  the  accumulation  of  short  syllables. 
In  the  Glyconic  system,  in  particular,  Euripides,  after  Olymp.  89. 
(about  B.  c.  424.)9  allowed  himself  to  take  some  liberties  by  virtue  of 
which  the  peculiar  charms  of  this  beautiful  metre  degenerated  more 
and  more  into  voluptuous  weakness.§ 

*  A  Latia  critic  of  some  weight,  the  tragedian  and  reviewer  Accius,  who  in  hia 
Didasca/ut  imitated  the  similar  laboun  of  tne  Alexaodriue  grammarians,  says  in  a 
fragment  quoted  by  Nonius,  p.  178.  ed.  Mercer.,  Etmpidei,  qui  choro$  temerariua  m 
fabuiia, — Former  cntics  have  supposed  that  a  choral  song  in  the  Helena  of  Euripides 
(v.  1301)  has  been  interpolated  from  another  tragedy;  and  indeed  some  things  in  it 
would  be  more  intelligible  if  the  choral  song  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
ProletUaut, 

t  See  above  Chap.  XXII.  (  13. 

I  See  Aristophao.  Froy;  ▼.  1330  foil. 

(  O.  Hermann  has  in  several  placet  called  attention  to  the  revolution  which  oo- 
cuned  in  Olymp.  90.  in  the  mode  of  treating  several  metres. 
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§  7.  The  style  of  Euripides  in  the  dialogue  cannot  be  disdngmabed 
in  any  marked  manner  from  the  mode  of  speaking  then  comnion  in  tha 
public  assemblies  and  law  courts.  The  comedian  calls  him  a  poet  of  law^ 
speeches ;  conversely,  he  ssserts,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  *•  in  a  tprue* 
Euripidean  ttyUi  "•  in  the  public  exhibitions.  The  perspicuity,  facility, 
and  eiierj^etic  adroitness  of  this  style  made  the  greatest  impression  at  the 
time.  AriHtophanes,  who  was  reproached  with  having  learned  much 
from  the  f)oet  to  whom  he  was  so  constantly  opposed,  admits  that  he  had 
ii(lo|)tc'(l  his  condensation  of  speech,  but  adds,  sarcastically,  that  betakes 
his  thou>>htH  less  fn>m  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  market-plaoe.t 
AriHtoile  reniurks.t  that  Euripides  was  the  first  to  produce  a  poetical 
illuNi<in  by  liorrowing  his  expressions  from  ordinary  language ;  that 
his  uudience  needed  not  for  illusion's  sake  to  transport  themselves  into 
a  H(nin{^e  world,  raised  far  above  themselves,  but  remained  at  Athens  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  Athenian  orators  and  phik>sophers.  Euripides  was 
iiicr)ntt>stal)ly  the  first  who  proved  on  the  stage  the  power  which  a  fluent 
style,  drawing  the  listener  along  with  it  by  means  of  its  beautiful 
perio^ls  and  harmonious  falls,  must  exert  upon  the  publk:  mind ;  nay 
more,  he  even  produced  a  reaction  on  Sophocles  by  means  of  it.  But 
it  cuituot  l)e  denied  that  he  gave  himself  up  too  much  to  this  fi&cility 
also,  und  his  diameters  sometimes  display  quite  as  much  garrulity  as 
elocpiencc  :  the  attentive  reader  oflen  misses  the  stronger  nourishment 
of  th()u«rhts  and  feelings  furnished  by  the  style  of  Sophocles,  which, 
though  more  diilicnlt,  is  at  the  same  time  more  expressive.  Euripides, 
too,  descends  so  low  to  common  life  in  his  choice  of  expressions 
thut  he  actually  uses  words  of  a  nobler  meaning  in  the  sense  which 
they  l)(>re  in  the  common  colloquial  language.§  Finally,  it  must  be 
remarked,  though  the  establishment  of  this  position  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  Greek  language,  that  we  fintl  traces  in  Euripides  of  an 
impaired  feeling  for  the  laws  of  his  own  language.  In  the  lyrical  pas- 
sages he  uses  forms  of  inflexion,  and  in  the  dialogue  compound  words, 
which  offend  against  the  well-founded  analogy  of  the  Greek  language; 
und  he  is  perliaps  the  first  of  all  the  Greek  authors  who  can  be  charged 
with  this. 

§  8.  In  these  considerations  of  the  poetry  of  Euripides  in  general  we 
have  often  referred  to  the  distinction  which  subsists  between  the  earlier 

^r^^^Ufv^w^irtuit :  The  Knightt,  v.  18. 

]  rm>t  Miff  V  iyt^msvt  SrT99  ji  'itu*t  9tSi : 

1^  /igment  in  the  Scholia  to  Plato's  Apology,  p.  93,  8.     Fragro.  No.  397.  DindtrC 

P  ji  Rhetor.  III.  2.  }  5. 

J  \  Thus  he  ii«ed  n^Mf  in  a  bad  sense,  as  signifying  **  proud,"  «*  arrogant ;" 
^JMg,  219,  mm  KlinsWy ;  i/^fw/jf^  93, 1056  j  wmXmm^  as  signifying  •*  siniplicily,'' 
Mgmmj^gm'i'  Helena,  1066. 
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aud  later  plays  of  this  poet ;  in  the  following  remarks  on  some  of  thd 
separate  plays  we  shall  endeaTOur  to  make  Uhs  distinction  still  clearer 
aud  more  definite. 

The  first,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  extant  plays  of  Buripides  is,  as  it 
happens,  not  adapted  to  serve  as  a  striking  example  of  the  style  of  his 
tragedies  at  that  time.  The  same  authority*  that  has  made  known  to 
us  the  year  in  which  the  Alcestis  was  brought  out  (Olymp.  85.  2.  b.  c. 
438),  also  informs  us  that  this  drama  was  the  last  of  four  pieces,  coose* 
quently,  that  it  was  added  instead  of  a  saiyric  drama  to  a  trilogy  of 
tragedies.  This  one  notice  places  us  at  once  on  the  right  footing  with 
regard  to  it,  and  sets  us  free  from  a  number  of  difficulties  which  would 
otherwise  interfere  with  our  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  piece. 
When  we  consider  all  the  singularities  of  this  play — its  hero,  Admetus, 
allowing  his  wife  to  die  for  him,  and  reproaching  his  father  with  not 
having  made  this  sacrifice ;  the  toper  Hercules  making  a  most  unmusical 
uproar  in  the  house  of  mourning  as  he  feasts  like  a  glutton  and  drinks 
potations  pottle-deep ;  and  especially  the  farcical  concluding  scene,  in 
which  Admetus,  the  sorrowing  widower,  strives  long  not  to  be  obliged 
to  receive  Alcestis,  who  has  been  won  back  from  death  and  is  intro- 
duced to  him  as  a  stranger,  because  he  is  afraid  for  his  continence-— 
we  must  admit  that  this  piece  deserves  the  name  of  a  tragi-eomedy 
rather  than  that  of  a  tragedy  proper.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
comicality  of  these  situations  by  an  excuse  derived  from  the  rude  naivete 
of  the  ancient  poetry.  The  shortness  of  the  drama,  in  compaiiaon  with 
the  other  plays  of  this  poet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  plan,  which  requires 
only  two  actors,t  all  this  convinces  us  that  we  must  not  include  this 
play  in  the  list  of  the  regular  tragedies  of  EUiripides.  As  it  is,  however, 
it  perfectly  fulfiis  its  destination  of  furnishing  a  cheerful  conclusion  to 
a  series  of  real  tragedies,  and  thus  relieving  the  mind  from  the  strew  of 
tragic  feeling  which  they  had  occasioned. 

§  9.  The  Medea^  on  the  contrary,  which  was  brought  out  Olynp. 
87. 1.  B.  c.  431,  is  unquestionably  a  model  of  the  tragedies  of  EoripidM, 
a  great  and  impressive  picture  of  human  passion.  In  this  pitot  EuH'- 
pides  takes  on  himself  the  risk,  and  it  was  certainly  no  slight  risk  ia 
those  days,  of  representing  in  all  her  fearfulness  a  divorced  and  alighted 
wife  :  he  has  done  this  in  the  character  of  Medea  with  such  irigour,  that 
all  our  feelings  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  incensed  wife,  and  wc 
follow  with  the  most  eager  sym^mthy  her  crafty  plan  for  obtaining,  by 
dissimulation,  time  and  opportunity  for  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  dear 

*  A  didojtca/ta  of  the  Alcestis,  e  cod,  Faiicam,  published  by  Dindorf  in  the  Oxford 
Edition  of  1834, 

t  For  Alcevtis,  wben  ihe  retunw  to  the  stage  as  delivered  from  the  power  of  death, 
is  represented  by  a  route.  The  part  of  Eumelus  ii  a  paraekortgemay  as  it  was  called. 
See  above,  §  2  note. 
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to  the  fkiihleM  Jason ;  and,  though  we  cannot  regard  this  denoaemeat 
ivlthout  horror,  we  even  consider  the  murder  of  her  children  as  a 
deed  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  The  exasperation  of  Medea 
against  her  husband  and  those  who  have  deprived  her  of  his  lote 
certainly  contains  nothing  grand:  hut  the  irresistible  streng^th  of  this 
feeling,  and  the  resolution  with  which  she  casts  aside  all  and  eveiy 
of  her  own  interests,  and  even  rages  against  her  own  heart,  produces  a 
really  great  and  tragic  effect.  The  scene,  which  paints  the  struggle  in 
Medea's  breast  between  her  plans  of  revenge  and  her  love  for  her 
chlUlreni  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  touching  and  impressive  ever 
represented  on  the  stage.  The  judgment  of  Aristotle,  that  Euripides, 
allhoiigh  he  does  not  manage  everything  for  the  best,  is  neverthe- 
less the  fnost  tragical  of  the  poets,*  is  particularly  true  of  this  piece. 
Euripides  is  said  to  have  based  his  Medea  on  a  play  by  Neopliron,  an 
oilier  or  contemporary  tragedian,  in  which  Medea  was  also  represented 
as  murdering  her  own  chiklren.t  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain 
that  Euripides  was  the  first  who  represented  Medea  as  the  murderess 
of  her  children,  whereas  the  Corinthian  tradition  attributed  their  death 
to  the  Corinthians, — but  certainly  he  did  not  make  this  change  in  the 
story  because  the  Corinthians  had  bribed  him  to  take  the  imputation  of 
guilt  from  them,  but  because  it  was  only  in  this  way  that  the  plot 
would  receive  its  full  tragical  sigrnificance. 

§  10.  The  Hippolytus  Crowned^l  brought  out  Olymp.  87.  4.'b.  c.  428, 
is  i*elated  to  the  Medea  in  several  points,  but  is  far  behind  it  in  unity 
of  plan  and  harmony  of  action.  The  unconquerable  love  of  PhsBdra  for 
her  step-son,  which,  when  scorned,  is  turned  into  a  desire  to  make  him 
share  her  own  ruin,  is  a  passion  of  much  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
Medea.  These  women,  loving  and  terrible  in  their  love,  were  new  ap- 
pearances on  the  Attic  stage,  and  scandalized  many  a  champion  of  the 
old  morality ;  at  any  rate,  Aristophanes  oflen  affects  to  believe  that  the 
morals  of  the  Athenian  women  were  corrupted  by  such  representations 
on  the  stage.  The  passion  of  Phsdra,  however,  is  not  so  completely 
the  main  subject  of  the  whole  play  as  Medea's  is :  the  chief  character 
from  first  to  last  is  the  young  Hippolytus,  the  model  of  continence,  the 
companion  and  friend  of  the  chaste  Artemis,  whom  Euripides,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  tendency  to  attribute  to  the  past  the  customs  of  his  own 
age,  has  made  an  adherent  of  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  the  Orphic  school  ;§ 
l|[^|Mtruction  of  this  young  man  through  the  anger  of  Aphrodite, 
^^Ahe  has  despised,  is  the  general  subject  of  the  play,  the  proper 


v.. 


.  e.  13. 

jwordingto  the  fragments  of  Neopliron  in  the  Scholia. 
^  distingnuhed  from  an  older  play,  the  Veiled  Hippolytus,  which  appeared  in 
»ed  and  improved  form  in  the  Hippolytus  Crowned. 
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ftciion  of  the  piece ;  and  the  love  of  Phaedra  is,  in  reference  to  this 
action,  only  a  lever  set  in  motion  by  the  goddess  hostile  to  Hippolytus. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  plot,  as  it  turns  upon  the  selfish  and  cruel 
hatred  of  a  deity,  can  give  but  little  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the 
great  beauties  of  the  piece,  especially  the  representation  of  Phaedra's 
passion. 

§  11.  The  Hecuba  also,  although  a  little  more  recent,*  belongs  to 
this  class  of  tragedies,  in  which  the  emotion  of  passion,  a  pathos  in  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  word,  is  set  forth  in  all  its  might  and  energy.     The 
piece  has  been  much  censured,  because  it  is  deficient  in  unity  of  action, 
which  is  certainly  much  more  important  to  tragedy  than  the  unity  of 
time  or  place.    The  censure,  however,  is  unjust.     It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  chief  character,  Hecuba,  should  be  made  the  centre-figure 
throughout  the  piece,  and  that  all  that  happens  should  be  referred  to 
her,  in  order  to  bring  the  seemingly  inconsistent  action  to  one  harmo- 
nious ending.     Hecuba,  the  aflSicted  queen  and  mother,  learns  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  piece  a  new  sorrow ;  it  is  announced  to  her  that 
the  Greeks  demand  the  sacrifice  of  her  daughter  Polyxena  at  the 
tomb  of  Achilles.     The  daughter  is   torn  from  her  mother's   arms, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  willing  resignation  and  noble  resolution  with 
which  the  young  maiden  meets  her  fote  that  we  have  any  alleviation  of 
the  pain  which  we  feel  in  common  with  Hecuba.  Upon  this,  the  female 
servant,  who  was  sent  to  fetch  water  to   bathe  the  dead  body  of 
Polyxena,  finds  on  the  sea-shore,  washed  up  by  the  breakers,  the 
corpse  of  Polydorus,  the  only  remaining  hope  of  his  mothers  declining 
age.     The  revolution,  or  peripeteia^  of  the  piece  consists  in  this,  that 
Hecuba,  though  now  cast  down  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery,  no 
longer  gives  way  to  fruitless  wailings ;  she  complains  now  much  less 
than  she  did  before  of  this  last  and  worst  of  misfortunes  ;  but  she,  a 
weak,  aged  woman,  a  captive,  and  deprived  of  all  help,  nevertheless  finds 
means  in  her  own  powerful  and  active  mind  (for  the  Hecuba  of  Euri- 
pides is  from  first  to  last  a  woman  of  extraordinary  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  mindf)  to  take  fearful  vengeance  on  her  perfidious  and  cruel 
enemy,  the  Thracian  king,  Polymestor.    With  all  the  erafl  of  a  woman, 
and  by  sagaciously  availing  herself  of  the  weak  as  well  as  of  the  good 
side  of  Agamemnon's  character,  she  is  enabled  not  merely  to  entice  the 

*  Aristophanes  ridicules  the  play  in  the  CioutU,  consequently  in  Olymp.  89.  1. 
B.  c.  423.  The  passage  ▼.  649  seems  to  refer  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spartans  at 
Pylos  in  B.C.  425. 

t  She  is  also  a  sort  of  free-thinker.  She  says  {Hecuba^  794)  «that  law  and 
cuHtom  (fifiuf)  rule  over  the  gods  ;  for  it  is  in  conformity  with  euktom  that  we  be- 
lieve in  the  gods."  And  in  the  Troadet  (▼.  893)  she  prays  to  Zeus,  whoever  he  may 
be  in  his  inscrutable  power  whether  he  is  the  ntceuity  of  nature  or  the  mind  of  mem  f 
upon  which  Menelaus  justly  rwnarks  that  she  has  **  innovated"  the  prayers  to  the 
gods  (iifX'^  Inmifief,) 

2   B 
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the  ^taXTXiimm  ^weipmnd  §w  hiM,  bat  abo  to  nnkt  n 
Ktace  of  ber  dMt  bcAM  ikr  kMkr  of  tlK  Gicck  boiL 

f  li.  It  sM«s  tti  tf  EuripHfies  ii^  gi^wrtwi  ttK  mikBr  an  mtIj 
pcruxi  diir  wmuatnms  ■um  suiaed  C9  Ib:»  soie  af  poetry :  bo  oat  of  hb 
loier  iNtfces  pa-scs  m  pnaaua  of  «Kk  ciix?  os  tho  jealoooy  of  McdM 
wr  -.he  r«^«a.r:nil  E^.osrs  or  Hecuba.  It  is  passible  too  tbat  Ui 
me  hfexd  jEv^er3.!T  mi^j  sec  ka^e  had  nirb  eapobifides  as  tbo  maimer 
in  «!i  .-a  S  re  -e'es  has  i?cr^9  ^e  t^  aiake  the  oUi  kc^emb  appHcabIa 
te  the  vie.e'iK'e're  .1  «c  ohancfen  viti  ror&i  ladcaciet.  EuripidM 
ca«ieavv  uf-s  t«>  tisd  a.  5ub^nxte  for  the  ieceteai,  wbicb  be  could  ao 
■or^er  es.'.C;:  ^t  i  r«pnrsea:;tLea  <>f  c^e  ed^Kts  of  pasdioii,  in  tbc  intio- 
.  d'^y  vHx  of  A  ;rrcx:er  u-i-nber  f  Jicuien'^  ea  t  e  stage  and  in  a  greater 
ei-mp  ca*  cc  of  tne  pnoc  He  a^  s  ap  tee  moot  saq>rising  occuneaeta 
in  ortier  \o  keep  :^e  i::ecc:oa  on  :be  <tre%b ;  and  tbe  action  iadcaigncd 
to  IV present  Lie  rrvner  deve^^fwoieac  of  a  £fe«t  dcatioT,  notwitbstand- 
i;«jr  the  acctd^D:^  which  m^y  :b«vt  and  opfMsee  ic  The  pioora  of  this 
peri  d  are  a'-^o  par.rciilar  y  rich  ia  a!Iusous  to  ihe  CTenla  of  tbe  day 
an<i  :he  reiative  pt^^i.-oa  of  tbe  parties  wbieb  were  formed  in  tbc  Greek 
state*,  and  ejlcu!a:ed  ta  many  way5  to  flatter  the  patriotic  vanity 
of  tie  At  he:  ians.  But  on  ;his  *t  must  be  remarked,  that  be  does  not. 
ike  .E3chyla>,  consider  the  mytbeai  events  iu  any  real  conaexicm  with 
the  his? lineal,  ami  treat  the  legends  as  the  foandatioo,  type,  and  pro- 
phecy  of  the  d«»:inies  of  the  time  being,  bu;  only  seeks  out  and  eagerly 
la\s  hold  of  an  opportunity  of  plemsin*  the  Athen  ans  by  exalting  their 
national  heroes  and  debasing  the  heroes  of  their  enemies. 

The  Heradeid^  can  afford  us  no  satis^tion  ubless  we  pay  attention 
to  these  political  views.  This  p!ay  narrates  with  much  circumstantial 
detail  and  exactness,  like  a  pragmatical  histor}*,  how  the  Heracleids, 
a»  poor  persecuted  fugitives,  find  protection  in  Athens,  and  how  by  the 
va*nur  of  their  o<»n  and  the  Athenian  heroes  they  gain  the  victory  over 
their  oppressor,  Eurystheus ;  it  does  not,  however,  create  much  tragic 
iiitertrst.  The  ep' socle,  in  which  Macaria  with  surprising  fortitude 
voluntarily  offers  herself  as  a  sacrifice,  is  designed  to  put  a  little  spirit 
intr>  the  drama;  only  it  must  be  allowed  that  Euripides  makes  rather 
too  much  use  of  the  touching  representation  of  a  noble,  amiable  maiden 
yielding  herself  up  as  a  sacrifice,  either  of  her  own  accord  or  at  least 
with  lingular  res^ilution  *  All  the  weight,  however,  in  this  piece  is  laid 
upon  the  political  allusions.  The  generosity  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
Iferacli'idH*  is  celebrated  in  order  to  charge  with  ingratitude  their 
dcAcendantH,  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese,  who  were  such  bitter 
enemies  to  Athens,  and  the  orai;Ie  which  Eurystheus  makes  known  at 
ihe  end  of  the  play,  that  his  corpse  should  be  a  protection  to  the  land 

*  Poiyxeua.  Macaria,  Iphigenia  at  Aulif. 
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of  Attica  against  the  descendants  of  the  Heracleids  when  they  should 
invade  Attica  as  enemies,  was  obviously  desig^ned  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  the  less  enUghtened  portion  of  the  audience  in  regard  to 
the  issue  of  this  struggle.  The  drama  was  probably  brought  out  at 
the  time  when  the  Argives  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, and  it  was  thought  probable  that  they  would  join  the  Spartans 
and  Boeotians  in  their  march  against  Athens,  about  Olymp.  89.  3. 
B.  c.  421. 

§  13.  The  SvpplianU  has  a  considerable  affinity  to  the  Heracleide. 
In  this  play  also  a  great  political  action  is  represented  with  circum- 
stantial detail  and  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  patriotic  speeches  and 
stories.  The  whole  turns  on  the  iniermeut  of  the  fallen  Argive  heroes, 
which  was  refused  by  the  Thebans,  but  brought  about  by  Theseus.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Euripides  had  in  view  the  dispute  between  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of  Delium,  on  which  occasion 
the  latter  refused  to  give  up  the  dead  bodies  for  sepulture  (Olymp. 
89.  2.  B.  c.  424.)  The  alliance  which  Euripides  makes  the  Argive 
ruler  contract  with  Athens  on  behalf  of  all  his  descendants,  refers  un- 
questionably to  the  alliance  which  actually  took  place  between  Athens 
and  Argos  about  this  time  (Olymp.  89.  4.  a.  c.  421).  The  piece  has, 
however,  besides  this  political  bearing,  some  independent  beauties, 
especially  in  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  which  is  composed  of  the  mothers 
of  the  seven  heroes  and  their  attendants ;  to  which  are  added,  later  in 
the  piece,  seven  youths,  the  sons  of  the  fallen  warriors.  The  temple  of 
Deineter  at  Eleusis,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  forms  an  imposing  back- 
ground to  the  whole  piece.  The  burning  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  is 
seen  on  the  stage,  the  urns  with  the  bones  of  the  dead  which  are 
carried  by  the  seven  youths,  are  scenes  which  must  have  produced  a 
great  outward  effect;  and  the  frantic  conduct  of  Evadne,  who  of  her 
own  accord  throws  herself  on  the  blazing  funeral  pile  of  her  husband 
Capaneus,  must  have  created  emotions  of  terror  and  surprise  in  the 
minds  of  the  spectators.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  play  Euripides  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  all  the  resources  which  might  contribute  to  make  its 
representation  splendid  and  effective. 

§  14.  The  Ion  of  Euripides  possesses  great  beauties,  but  is  defective 
in  the  very  same  points  as  those  which  we  have  just  described.  No 
great  character,  no  violent  passion  predominates  in  the  poem ;  the 
only  motive  by  which  the  characters  are  actuated  is  a  consideration  of 
their  own  advantage  ;  all  the  interest  lies  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  plot, 
which  is  so  involved  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  keeps  our  expecta- 
tion on  the  stretch  and  agreeably  surprises  us,  on  the  other  hand  the 
result  is  highly  flattering  to  the  patriotic  wishes  of  the  Athenians. 
Apollo  is  desirous  of  advancing  Ion,  his  son  by  Creusa,  the  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  but  without  acknowledging 
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duced  the  divinity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise,  or  even,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  terrify  the  spectator,  by  exhibiting  him  in  all  his  greatness 
and  power,  and  surrounding  him  with  a  halo  of  light ;  in  some  cases  he 
combined  with  this  other  startling  appearances,  which  could  not  have 
been  brought  forward  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
optics.* 

§  6.  The  position  of  the  chorus  also  was  essentially  perverted  by  the 
changes  which  Euripides  allowed  himself  to  make  in  the  outward  form 
of  tragedy.  The  chorus  fulfils  its  proper  office  when  it  comes  forward 
to  mediate  between,  to  advise,  and  to  tranquillize  opposing  parties,  who 
are  actuated  by  different  views  of  the  case,  and  who  have,  or  at  least  for 
the  time  appear  to  have,  each  of  them  the  right  on  their  own  side.  The 
special  object  of  the  stasima  is,  by  reference  to  higher  ideas,  to  which 
the  contending  powers  ought  to  submit,  to  introduce  a  sort  of  equili- 
brium into  the  irregularities  of  the  action.  The  chorus  fulfils  this  office 
in  very  few  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  ;t  it  is  generally  but  little  suited 
for  so  dignified  a  position.  Euripides  likes  to  make  his  chorus  the 
confidant  and  accomplice  of  the  person  whom  he  represents  as  under 
the  influence  of  passion ;  the  chorus  receives  his  wicked  proposals,  and 
even  lets  itself  be  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  betray  them,  so  that,  how- 
ever much  it  may  wish  to  hinder  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from 
them,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  doing  so.^  As  a  chorus  so  related  to 
the  actors  is  seldom  qualified  to  pronounce  weighty  and  authoritative 
opinions,  by  which  a  restraint  may  be  placed  on  the  unbridled  passions 
of  the  actors,  it  generally  fills  up  the  pauses,  in  which  its  songs  take 
place,  with  lyrical  narrations  of  events  which  ha^^ned  before,  but  have 
some  reference  to  the  action  of  the  piece.  How  many  of  the  choral 
songs  of  Euripides  consist  of  descriptions  of  the  Grecian  hosts  which 
sailed  for  Troy  and  of  the  terrible  destruction  of  that  city !  In  the 
Phocnissae,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  contest  of  the  hostile  brothers  at 
Thebes,  the  choral  songs  tell  all  the  terrible  and  shocking  stories  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Cadmus.  We  might  almost  class  these 
stasima  with  the  species  of  choral  songs  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and 

*  In  the  Helena  it  is  clear  that,  while  the  Diowuri  are  speaking,  we  see  Helen 
etcaf-e  from  the  shore  (v.  1662);  so  also  in  the  Iphif^.  Taur.,  y.  1446,  wc  see  the 
ship  with  the  fu|ritives  out  at  sea.  In  the  Orestes,  v.  1631,  Helen  appears  hovering 
in  the  air.  It  is  clear  that  these  were  images,  which  must  have  been  prepared  and 
lighted  up  in  some  peculiar  manner  so  av  to  produce  the  desired  impression.  For 
this  purpose,  no  doubt,  they  used  the  fi^»i/»Xj«f,  of  which  Pollux  says  (IV.  (131)  that 
distant  objects  were  represented  by  means  of  i^  such  as  heroes  swimming  in  the  sea 
or  carried  up  to  heaven. 

f  Most  of  all  perhaps  in  the  Medea,  where  the  ttmima,  altogether  or  in  part  com- 
posed in  the  lively  rhythms  of  the  Doric  mode,  are  sometimes  desi^^ned  to  reprcKent 
the  justice  of  Medea's  wrath  and  hatred  against  Jason,  at  other  times  to  mitigate 
her  revenge  which  is  hurrying  her  to  extiemet. 

X  Thus  m  the  Hippolytus,  ▼.  904. 
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Called  emboUma^  because  they  were  arbitrarily  inserted  as  a  lyrical  and 
musical  interlude  between  the  acts,  without  any  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  play ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  pauses  are  now-a-days 
filled  up  with  instrumental  music  ad  libitum.  We  are  told  that  these 
embolima  were  first  introduced  by  Agathon,  a  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Euripides.* 

The  tragedy  of  Euripides  did  not,  however,  on  this  account  lose  its 
lyrical  element;  it  only  came  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
actors,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  was  taken  from  the  chorus.  The 
song^  of  persons  on  the  stage  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  and  especially  the  prolix  airs  or  monodies,  in  which  one  of 
the  chief  persons  declares  his  emotions  or  his  sorrows  in  passionate 
outpouring^.t  These  monodies  were  among  the  most  brilliant  parts  of 
the  pieces  of  Euripides :  his  chief  actor,  Cephisophon,  who  was  nearly 
connected  with  the  poet,  showed  all  his  power  in  them.  A  lively  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions,  called  forth  by  certain  outward  acts,  was  their 
chief  business;  we  must  not  expect  here  that  elevation  of  soul  which  is 
nurtured  by  gpreat  thoughts.  With  Euripides  in  particular,  this  species 
of  lyric  poetry  lost  more  and  more  in  real,  sterling  value ;  and  these 
descriptions  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  despair  degenerated  into  a  trifling  play 
witb  words  and  melodies,  to  which  the  abrupt  short  sentences,  tumbling 
topsy-turvy,  as  it  were,  the  questions  and  exclamations,  the  frequent 
repetitions,  the  juxta-position  of  words  of  the  same  sound,  and  other 
artifices,  imparted  a  sort  of  outward  charm,  but  could  not  make  up  for 
the  want  of  meaning  in  them.  There  is  a  feeble,  childish,  affected  lone 
in  these  parts  of  the  later  pieces  of  Euripides,  which  Aristophanes,  who 
never  spares  him,  not  only  felt  himself,  but  rendered  obvious  to  others 
by  means  of  striking  parodies.^ 

The  laxity  and  shallowness  of  these  lyrical  pieces  is  also  shown  in 
the  metrical  form^  wbich  is  always  growing  looser  and  more  irregular 
in  several  ways,  especially  in  the  accumulation  of  short  syllables. 
In  the  Glyconic  system,  in  particular,  Euripides,  after  Olymp.  89. 
(about  B.  c.  424.),  allowed  himself  to  take  some  liberties  by  virtue  of 
which  the  peculiar  charms  of  this  beautiful  metre  degenerated  more 
and  more  into  voluptuous  weakness.§ 

*  A  Latia  critic  of  some  weight,  the  tragedian  and  reviewer  Accius,  who  in  hia 
Didatcalut  imitated  the  similar  labours  of  tne  Alexaodriue  grammarians,  says  in  a 
fragment  quoted  by  Nonius,  p.  178.  ed.  Mercer.,  EuripideMy  qui  choroa  temerariuM  m 
fabuiii* — Former  cntics  have  supposed  that  a  choral  song  in  the  Helena  of  Euripides 
(v.  1301)  has  been  interjiolated  from  another  tragedy;  and  indeed  some  things  in  it 
would  be  more  intelligible  if  the  choral  song  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
Protetitaut, 

t  See  above  Chap.  XXII.  {  13. 

I  See  Aristophan.  Frog;  v.  1330  foil. 

^  O.  Hermann  has  in  several  placet  called  attention  to  the  revolution  which  oo- 
cnrred  in  Olymp.  90.  in  the  mode  of  treating  several  metres. 
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§  7.  The  style  of  Euripides  in  the  dialogue  cannot  be  distinguialied 
in  any  marked  manner  from  the  mode  of  speaking  then  common  in  the 
public  assemblies  and  law  courts.  The  comedian  calls  him  a  poet  of  law- 
speeches  ;  conversely,  he  esserts.  it  is  necessary  to  speak  **  in  a  $pnic0 
Euripidean  ttyte  '**  in  the  public  exhibitions.  The  perspicuity,  fiuHiity, 
and  energetic  adroitness  of  this  style  made  the  greatest  impression  at  the 
time.  Aristophanes,  who  was  reproached  with  having  learned  much 
from  the  poet  to  whom  he  was  so  constantly  opposed,  admits  that  he  had 
adopted  his  condensation  of  speech,  but  adds,  sarcastically,  that  betakes 
his  thoughts  less  from  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  market-place.f 
Aristotle  remarks,}  that  Euripides  was  the  first  to  produce  a  poetical 
illusion  by  borrowing  his  expressions  from  ordinary  language ;  that 
his  audience  needed  not  for  illusion's  sake  to  transport  themselves  into 
a  strange  world,  raised  far  above  themselves,  but  remained  at  Athens  in 
the  midst  of  the  Athenian  orators  and  philosophers.  Euripides  was 
incontestably  the  first  who  proved  on  the  stage  the  power  which  a  fluent 
style,  drawing  the  listener  along  with  it  by  means  of  its  beautiful 
periods  and  liarinonious  falls,  must  exert  upon  the  public  mind ;  nay 
more,  he  even  produced  a  reaction  on  Sophocles  by  means  of  it.  But 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  gave  himself  up  too  much  to  this  facility 
also,  and  his  characters  sometimes  display  quite  as  much  garrulity  as 
eloquence  :  the  attentive  reader  oflen  misses  the  stronger  nourishment 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  furnished  by  the  style  of  Sophocles,  which, 
though  more  difficult,  is  at  the  same  time  more  expressiYC.  Euripides, 
too,  descends  so  low  to  common  life  in  his  choice  of  expressions 
that  he  actually  uses  words  of  a  nobler  meaning  in  the  sense  which 
they  bore  in  the  common  colloquial  lanfi^age.§  Finally,  it  must  be 
remarked,  though  the  establishment  of  this  position  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  Greek  language,  that  we  find  traces  in  Euripides  of  an 
impaired  feeling  for  the  laws  of  his  own  language.  In  the  lyrical  pas- 
sages he  uses  forms  of  inflexion,  and  in  the  dialogue  compound  words, 
which  offend  against  the  well-founded  analogy  of  the  Greek  language ; 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  first  of  all  the  Greek  authors  who  can  be  charged 
with  this. 

§  8.  In  these  considerations  of  the  poetry  of  Euripides  in  general  we 
have  often  referred  to  the  distinction  which  subsists  between  the  earlier 

♦  »»fi.^%y^trttuit '  The  Knight*,  v.  18. 

— Fragment  in  the  Scholia  to  Plato's  Apology,  p.  93,  8.    Frogm.  No.  397,  Diiid«rC 
I  Rhetor,  III.  2.  }  5. 

^  Thus  he  imed  ri^M«  in  a  bad  sense,  as  ngaifying  «  proud,**  **  arrogant  ;** 
Medeoy  'i\%  MM  £lmsl«y;  Uipp9tyt,93, 1056;  ttrnkm^na ai  fciiraifying  "^ simpScity,** 
"fuQlishnessj"  //c/«ui,1066.  a     /    a  *-     j, 
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and  later  plays  of  this  poet ;  in  the  following  remarks  oa  soma  of  the 
separate  plays  we  shall  eudeaTour  to  make  this  distinction  still  clearer 
and  more  definite. 

The  first,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  extant  plays  of  Buripidee  is,  as  it 
happens,  not  adapted  to  serve  as  a  striking  example  of  the  style  of  his 
trag^edies  at  that  time.  The  same  authority*  that  has  made  known  to 
us  the  year  in  which  the  Alcestis  was  brought  out  (Olymp.  85.  2.  b.  c. 
438),  also  informs  us  that  this  drama  was  the  last  of  four  pieces,  conse^ 
quently,  that  it  was  added  instead  of  a  saiyric  drama  to  a  trilogy  of 
tragedies.  This  one  notice  places  us  at  once  on  the  right  footing  with 
regard  to  it,  and  sets  us  free  from  a  number  of  difficulties  which  would 
otherwise  interfere  with  our  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  piece. 
When  we  consider  all  the  singularities  of  this  play — its  hero,  Admetus, 
allowing  his  wife  to  die  for  him,  and  reproaching  his  fother  with  not 
having  made  this  sacrifice  ;  the  toper  Hercules  making  a  mostunmusicml 
uproar  in  the  house  of  mourning  as  he  feasts  like  a  glutton  and  drinks 
potations  pottle-deep ;  and  especially  the  farcical  concluding  scene,  in 
which  Admetus,  the  sorrowing  widower,  strives  long  not  to  be  obliged 
to  receive  Alcestis,  who  has  been  won  back  from  death  and  is  intro* 
duced  to  him  as  a  stranger,  because  he  is  afraid  for  his  continence-— 
we  must  admit  that  this  pi«>ce  deserves  the  name  of  a  tragi-comedy 
rather  than  that  of  a  tragedy  proper.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
comicality  of  these  situations  by  an  exense  derived  from  the  rude  naivety 
of  the  ancient  poetry.  The  shortness  of  the  drama,  in  compaiiaon  with 
the  other  plays  of  this  poet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  plan,  which  requires 
only  two  actor5,t  ail  this  convinces  us  that  we  must  not  include  this 
play  in  the  list  of  the  regular  tragedies  of  EUiripides.  As  it  is,  however, 
it  perfectly  fulfiis  its  destination  of  furnishing  a  cheerful  conclusioa  to 
a  series  of  real  tragedies,  and  thus  relieving  the  mind  from  the  stress  of 
tragic  feeling  which  they  had  occasioned. 

§  9.  The  Medea^  on  the  contrary,  which  was  brought  out  Olymp. 
87.  1.  B.  c.  431,  is  unquestionably  a  model  of  the  tragedies  of  Earipidcs* 
a  great  and  impressive  picture  of  human  passion.  In  this  pitoe  CuH- 
pides  takes  on  himself  the  risk,  and  it  was  certainly  no  slight  risk  ift 
those  days,  of  representing  in  all  her  fearfulness  a  divorced  and  slighted 
wife :  he  has  done  this  in  the  character  of  Medea  with  such  i^igoar,  that 
all  our  feelings  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  incensed  wife,  and  we 
follow  with  the  most  eager  sympathy  her  crafty  plan  for  obtaining,  by 
dissimulation,  time  and  opportunity  for  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  dear 

*  A  didaxcalta  of  the  Alcestis,  e  cod,  Faiicam,  published  by  Dindorf  in  the  Oxford 
EUitiun  uf  1834« 

t  For  Alcestis,  when  she  returns  to  the  stage  as  delivered  from  the  power  of  death, 
is  represented  by  a  mute.  The  part  of  Eumelus  is  a  parackortyewtaf  as  it  was  eahed. 
See  above,  §  2  note. 
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concileably  opposed  to  one  another.  Euripides  was  naturally  a  serious 
character,  with  a  decided  bias  towards  nice  and  speculative  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  things  human  and  divine.  In  comparison  with  the  cheer- 
ful Sophocles,  whose  spirit  without  any  effort  comprehended  life  in 
all  its  significance,  Euripides  appeared  to  be  morose  and  peevish.* 
Although  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  the  time  and  had 
entered  deeply  into  Anaxagoras'  ideas  with  regard  to  matters  relating 
priiici pally  to  physical  science  in  general,  while  in  regard  to  moral 
studies  he  had  manifestly  allowed  himself  to  be  allured  by  some  of  the 
views  of  the  sophists ;  nevertheless,  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  the  op- 
ponent and  conqueror  of  the  sophists,  had,  on  the  whole,  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  his  estimation.  We  do  not  know  what  induced  a  person 
with  such  tendencies  to  devote  himself  to  tragic  poetry,  which  he  did, 
as  is  well  knqwn,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  very 
same  year  in  which  ^schylus  died  (Olymp.  81.  1.  b.  c.  455.)t  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  tragic  poetry  became  the  business  of  his  life,  and  he  had  no 
other  means  of  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  meditations.  With 
respect  to  the  mythical  traditions,  however,  which  the  tragic  muse 
had  selected  as  her  subjects,  he  stood  upon  an  entirely  different  footing 
from  iEschylus,  who  recognized  in  them  the  sublime  dispensations  of 
providence,  and  from  Sophocles,  who  regarded  them  as  containing  a 
profound  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  existence.  He  found  him- 
self placed  in  a  strange,  distorted  position  with  regard  to  the  objects  of 
his  poetry,  which  were  fully  as  disagreeable  as  they  were  attractive  to 
him.  He  could  not  bring  his  philosophical  convictions,  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  God  and  his  relation  to  mankind,  into  harmony  with  the 
contents  of  these  legends,  nor  could  he  pass  over  in  silence  their  incon- 
g^ities.  Hence  it  is  that  he  is  driven  to  the  strange  necessity  of 
carrying  on  a  sort  of  polemical  discussion  with  the  very  materials  and 
subjects  of  which  he  had  to  treat.  He  does  this  in  two  ways  :  some- 
times, he  rejects  as  false  those  mythical  narratives  which  are  opposed  to 
purer  conceptions  about  the  Gods;  at  other  times,  he  admits  the 
legends  as  true,  but  endeavours  to  give  a  base  or  contemptible  appear- 
ance to  characters  and  actions  which  they  have  represented  as  great 
and  noble.  Thus,  the  two  favourite  themes  of  Euripides  are,  to  re* 
present  Helen,  whom  Homer  has  had  the  skill,  notwithstanding  her 
failings,  to  clothe  with  dignity  as  well  as  loveliness,  as  a  common 

*  lie  is  called  ^ravpU  and  uirayixut  by  Alexander  JEiolua,  io  the  verses  quoted 
by  6«Uiui  N.  A.  xv.  20. 8. 

f  This  it  in  accordaaee  with  the  rua  EwykiU,  which  Elmiley  published  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  and  which,  with  several  alterations  and  additions,  ii 
also  found  in  a  Paris  and  Vienna  MS.  According  to  Eratosthenes,  who  gives  the 
a^  of  26  for  bin  first  appoaranee  and  of  75  for  his  death,  he  must  have  been  bom  in 
Olymp.  74  3.  b.  c.  482-1,  although  the  Parian  nMrble  places  his  birth  at  Olymp. 
73.  4.  U  if  clearly  only  a  legend  that  he  was  born  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis. 
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pHxHkMe^  am!  Menclaim  bs  a  greftt  simpleton,  who,  in  order  to  get  back 
his  wonhlesa  wife,  has  broagfat  so  many  brave  men  into  distress  and 
danger — and  distinctly  to  blame  and  misrepresent  the  deed  of  Orestes 
as  n  crime  to  which  he  bad  been  urged  by  the  Delphre  oracle  ;  whereas 
iBschylns  has  striven  to  exhibit  il  as  an  unavoidable  though  a  dreadful 
deed, 

§  2.  Although  EurtpideSy  as  an  enlightened  philosopher,  might  have 
found  pleasure  in  showing  the  Atlienians  the  folly  of  many  of  the  tra- 
ditions which  they  believed  in  and  considered  as  holy,  yet  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  he  all  along  kept  close  to  these  mythical  subjects,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  substitute  for  them  subjects  of  his  own  invention,  as  his 
contemporary  Agathon  did,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  pnece  called 
*'  the  Flower'*  (Aydo^),  it  is  certain  that  Euripides  regarded  these 
mrythok^al  traditions  as  merely  the  substratum,  the  cauvas,  on  which 
he  paints  his  great  moral  pictures  without  the  restraint  c^  any  rules. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  M  stories  in  order  to  produce  situations  in 
which  he  may  exhibit  the  men  of  hU  own  time  influenced  by  mental 
excitement  and  passionate  emotion.  There  is  great  truth  in  the  dis- 
tinction which  Sophocles,  according  to  Aristotle,  made  between  the 
characters  of  his  plays  and  those  of  Euripides,  when  he  said  that  he  re-* 
present(^d  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  Euripides  men  as  they  are  :*  for« 
while  So|)hocles'  persons  have  all  something  noble  and  great  in  thei>^ 
composition,  and  even  the  less  noble  are  in  a  measure  justiBed  and 
ennobled  by  the  sentiments  of  which  they  are  the  vehicle,t  Euripides,  on 
the  other  hand,  strips  his  of  the  ideal  greatness  wliich  they  claimed  as 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  allows  them  to  appear  with  all  the  petty  pas- 
sions and  weaknesses  of  people  of  his  own  time| — properties  which 
often  make  a  singular  contrast  to  the  grave  and  measured  speeches  and 
the  ontward  pomp  which  the  tragic  cothurnus  carries  with  it.  All  the 
characters  of  Euripides  have  that  loquacity  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
wordK§  which  distinguished  the  Athenians  of  his  day,  and  that  vehe- 
mence of  passion  which,  fbrmerly  restrained  by  the  conventions  of 
morality,  was  now  appearing  with  less  desire  for  concealment  every  day* 
They  have  all  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  arguing,  and  consequently 

♦  Arist.  Pbef.  25. 

f  Like  the  Atridse  in  the  Ajax,  Creon  in  the  Antigone,  Ulyttes  in  the  Phibcietes. 
There  are  no  absolute  vtHatm  io  Sephoelet ;  bat  m  Euripides,  Polymestor  in  the 
Hecnba,  MeneUut  in  the  Orestes,  and  the  Acheean  princes  in  the  Troades,  Twy 
nearly  deserve  tliat  appellattea.  In  general,  every  person  in  ancient  tragedy  ii^  to 
a  certain  extent,  rt^ht  la  his  way  of  thinking :  the  absolutely  insignificant  and  coa- 
temptible  occupy  by  no  means  so  much  space  in  ancient  tragedy  as  in  our  own. 

X  Thus,  Euri])ides  represents  heroes,  like  Belierophon  and  Ixiuu,  as  mere  msmt*. 
With  similar  caprice,  he  turns  the  seven  heroes  warring  against  Thebes  into  so 
many  eharaeterit  from  common  lil'e,  interesting  enough,  it  is  true,  but  not  elevated 
above  the  ordinary  standard. 

}  rTt*f*vXMf  htfirnf*    Comp.  chap.  XX.  }  7. 
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are  on  the  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  reasoning^  on  their  views'^of 
things  human  and  divine.  *  Along  with  this,  objects  of  common  life  are 
treated  with  the  minutest  attention  to  petty  circumstances  of  daily  oc- 
currence,*^ as  when  Medea  makes  a  detailed  complaint  of  the  unhappy 
lot  of  women,  who  are  obliged  to  bring  a  quantity  of  money  as  dowry 
in  order  to  purchase  for  themselves  a  lord  and  master  ;t  and  as  Her- 
mione,  in  the  Andromache,  enlarges  on  the  topic,  that  a  prudent  hus- 
band will  not  allow  his  wife  to  be  visited  by  strange  women,  because 
they  would  corrupt  her  mind  with  all  sorts  of  bad  speeches.}  Euripides 
must  have  bestowed  the  greatest  pains  on  his  study  of  the  female 
character.  Almost  all  his  tragedies  are  full  of  vivid  sketches  and  in- 
genious remarks  referring  to  the  life  and  habits  of  women.  The  deeds 
of  passion,  bold  undertakings,  fine-spun  plans,  as  a  general  rule,  always 
originate  with  the  female  characters,  and  the  men  often  play  a  very  de- 
pendent and  subordinate  part  in  their  execution.  One  may  easily  con- 
ceive what  a  shock  would  be  given  by  thus  bringing  forward  the  women 
from  the  domestic  restraint  and  retirement  in  which  they  lived  at 
Athens.  But  it  would  be  doing  Euripides  great  injustice  if  we  were, 
Hke  Aristophanes,  to  make  this  a  ground  for  calling  him  a  woman- 
hater.  The  honour  which  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  confers  on 
the  female  sex  is  quite  equal  to  any  reproaches  which  he  puts  upon 
women.  Euripides  also  brings  children  on  the  stage  more  frequently 
than  his  predecessors;  perha]>s  he  did  this  for  the  same  reason  that 
made  people,  when  brought  before  the  criminal  courts  on  charges  in- 
volving severe  punishment,  produce  their  children  to  the  judges  in  order 
to  touch  their  hearts  by  the  sight  of  their  innocence  and  helplessness. 
He  brings  them  on  in  situations  which  must  have  moved  the  heart  of 
every  affectionate  father  and  mother  among  his  audience,§  although 
they  were  seldom  introduced  as  speaking  or  singing,  because  this  was 
iiot  possible  without  making  some  tedious  arrangements.|| 

§  3.  Euripides  also  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  touching 
upon  public  events,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  lids  opinions  on  political 
subjects,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable.     He  expresses  himself 

*  •ixutt  9r^AyfA0iTa^  •*{  ;^^A*<^>  •**  ^t/Mr^ir,  sayi  Aristophanei,  Frogt^  959. 

t  Euripides,  Medea,  235. 

X  Eurip.  Androm,  944. 

$  As  when  Peleus  holds  up  the  little  Moloitas  to  untie  the  cords  with  which  his 
mother  is  bound  {Andrmn,  724).  Astyanaz,  in  the  TVoades,  is  first  embraced  by  his 
mother  in  the  midst  of  her  bitter  grief,  and  afterwards  brought  in  dead  upon  a 
shield.  The  infant  Orestes  must  coax  Agamemnon,  so  as  to  make  him  Usten  to  the 
prayers  of  Iphigenia. 

I)  As  in  the  scenes  in  the  Alcestis  and  the  Andromache  (for  the  children  q£ 
Medea  are  h«fard  cryinj^  out  from  behind  the  scenes).  One  of  the  chorus  then  stood 
behind  the  scenes  and  sang  the  part  which  the  child  acted,  and  which  was  called 
«'«(«r«iiw«v,  also  ^m^Mx»^nynfut,  a  name  which  comprehended  all  the  chorus  did 
besides  their  proper  part. 
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against  the  dominion  of  the  multitude,  especially  when  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  sea-faring  people,  who  were  so  numerous  among  the 
Athenians.*  He  inveighs  severely  against  the  demagogues  who,  by 
their  uni}ridled  audacity,  were  hurrying  the  people  to  destruction.t  He 
shows  himself,  however,  no  friend  to  the  aristocrats  of  the  time,  but 
represents  their  pride  in  their  riches  and  high  descent  as  utter  folly. 
When  he  declares  his  political  creed  more  directly,}  he  makes  the  well- 
being  of  the  state  and  the  preservation  of  g^ood  order  depend  on  the 
middle  class.§  Euripides  has  an  especial  affection  for  the  agriculturists 
who  till  the  land  with  their  own  hands :  he  regards  them  as  the  real 
patriots  and  the  protectors  of  the  state.||  Thus  we  may  select  from  the 
works  of  Euripides  sentences  and  sentiments  for  every  situation  of 
human  life ;  for  Euripides  is  fond  of  taking  a  general  and  abstract 
view  of  all  relations  of  things  :  and  it  is  just  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
extract  sententious  passages  from  his  plays,  and  collect  them  in  antho^ 
logies^  that  the  later  writers  of  antiquity,  who  were  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  part  than  the  whole — the  pretty  and  clever  passages  than  the 
general  plan  of  the  work — have  so  gpreatly  liked  and  admired  this  poet. 
Euripides  takes  such  liberties  with  his  dialogue,  and  allows  himself 
such  an  arbitrary  extension  of  it,  that  he  has  a  place  in  it  even  for  in- 
direct poetical  criticisms,  which  he  turns  against  his  predecessors,  espe- 
cially ^schylus.  There  are  distinct  passages  in  the  Electra  and  the 
Phoenissffi,  which  every  one  at  Athens  must  have  understood  as  object- 
ing, the  former  to  the  recognition  scenes  in  the  Choephoree,  the  latter  to 
the  descriptions  of  the  besieging  warriors,  before  the  decision  of  the 
battle,  as  stiff  and  unnatural.^  Euripides  never  expresses  himself 
against  Sophocles  in  this  manner.  Although  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Sophocles,  he  always  appears,  even  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  hostile  opposition  to  ^schylus,  whose  manner  he  despised  as 
rough  and  uncultivated,  ^schylus  being  the  favourite  of  the  old  honest 
Athenians  of  the  vace  of  those  who  fought  at  Marathon,  and  Euripides 
the  hero  of  the  more  modern  youth,  brought  up  in  sophistical  opinions 
and   rhetorical  studies.     Sophocles   stands   superior   to  this  clash  of 

*  The  f*vrt*h  mm^x**  i^  mentioned  in  the  //ire.  6 1 1,  and  again  in  the  Iphiff.  at 
^«/.  919. 

t  The  demafl^ogne  of  Argos  mentioned  in  the  OreMtei,  895,  **  an  Argive  and  no 
Argive,"  seems  to  oe  an  allusion  to  Cleophon,  who  had  great  influence  towards  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  was  said  to  be  a  Thracian,  and  therefore  not  a 
genuine  citixen  of  Athens. 

I  As  in  the  remarkable  passage  of  the  Supplianttf  241 :  r^tif  ym^  inXirah 
fAt^iltf,  See. 

}  r^Mwf  Tt  fiiM^Sft  nf  fii^*'  r«^ti  ir0Xs9, 

II  The  «vr«i^y«i :  see  E/ectra,  389,  Oreil,  911.  He  has  a  great  antipathy  to  the 
heralds,  whom  he  attacks  on  every  occasion. 

5[  Eurip.  Etectray  523,  PhoBnitt,  764.  After  the  battle,  however,  Euripides  finds 
this  description  quite  appropriate. 
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ptrties,  for  he  had  actually  found  the  means  of  reconciling  and  uniting 
ia  himself  the  old  deep-rooted  morality  and  the  more  enlightened  views 
•f  the  age.  That  the  Athenians  were  conscious  of  this,  and  that  in 
hk  life-time  Euripides  had  not  so  many  partixans  as  we  might  have 
supposed,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  although  he  wrote  a  great 
mimber  of  plays  (in  all  ninety-two),*  he  did  not  gain  nearly  so  many 
tragic  victories  as  Sophocles.t 

§  4.  We  may  connect  with  these  remarks  on  the  developement  of 
the  thoughts  in  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  some  observations  on  their 
form  or  outward  arrangement,  since  it  may  easily  be  shown  how  nearly 
this  is  connected  with  his  mode  of  treating  the  subjects.  There  are 
two  elements  in  the  outward  form  of  tragedy  which  are  almost  entirely 
due  to  Euripides — the  prologue  and  the  deus  ex  machinoL^  as  it  is  called. 
In  the  prologue,  some  personage,  a  god  or  a  hero,  tells  in  a  monologue 
who  he  is,  how  the  action  is  going  on,  what  has  happened  up  to  the 
present  moment,  to  what  point  the  business  has  come,  nay  more,  if  the 
prologuer  is  a  god,  also  to  what  point  it  is  destined  to  be  carried.l 
Every  unprejudiced  judge  must  look  upon  these  prologues  as  a  retro- 
grade step  from  a  more  perfect  form  to  one  comparatively  defective.  It 
is  doubtless  much  easier  to  show  the  state  of  aflTairs  by  a  detached  nar- 
rative of  this  kind  than  by  speeches  and  dialogues  which  proceed  from 
the  action  of  the  piece ;  but  the  very  fact  that  these  narratives  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  context  of  the  drama,  but  are  only  a  make-shifl 
of  the  poet,  is  also  a  reason  why  the  form  of  the  drama  should  suffer 
from  them.  That  Euripides  himself  probably  felt  this  appears  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  justifying,  or  at  least  ex- 
cusing, this  sort  of  prologue  in  the  Medea,  one  of  the  oldest  of  his  re- 
inaining  plays.  The  nurse  of  Medea  there  says,  after  having  recounted 
the  hard  fate  of  her  mistress  and  the  resentment  which  it  has  excited  in 
her,  that  she  has  herself  been  so  overcome  wiih  grief  on  Medea's  ac- 
count, that  she  is  possessed  with  a  longing  to  prodaim  to  earth  and 
heaven  her  mistress's  unhappy  lot.§  Euripides,  however,  with  his  peculiar 
tendencies,  could  not  well  have  dispensed  with  these  prologues.  As  it 
is  his  sole  object  to  represent  men  under  the  influence  of  passion,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  fay  before  the  spectator  a  concise  statement  of  the 

*  Of  which  levenfy.five  are  ipokeii  of  as  extant ;  and  of  these  three  were  not  con- 
sidered genuine. 

f  Euripides  did  not  grain  a  victory  till  Olymp.  84.  3.  b.  c.441.  His  victories 
amounted  on  the  whole  to  five ;  according  to  some  writers,  to  fifteen.  Sophocles 
gained  eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-fuur  victories. 

X  For  example,  in  the  Ion,  the  Hippolytus,  and  the  BacchsB ;  in  the  Hecuba,  too, 
the  shude  of  Polydorns  appears  with  the  divine  power  of  foretelling  the  future.  In 
the  Alcestis,  however,  the  whole  form  of  the  prologue  is  different.  In  the  Troades 
the  pnilugue,  included  in  the  dialogue  between  Poseidon  and  Athena,  goes  a  good 
way  beyond  the  actioa  of  the  pieet.    Gomp.  }  16. 

(  Eurip.  Med,  56  foil. 
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chvatDsUileM  t^liitli  Ml  brouf  hi  them  to  thtt  point,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  sbtei  us  MOn  as  the  pieee  Hctually  began,  to  paint  the  partH 
ealaf  paesion  i*  all  ite  strength.*  Besides,  so  comphcated  are  Uie 
sitnstiofB  into  whieh  he  brings  his  cbaracters,  in  order  to  have  an  op- 
porttmfty  of  thorongbly  dereloping  a  varied  play  of  affections  and  paS" 
sions,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  specta- 
tors otherwise  (ban  by  a  circumstantial  narration,  especially  when 
Eurfpldes,  in  bis  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  old  stories,  ventures  to  give 
a  diffi^rent  torn  to  the  incidents  from  that  with  which  the  Athenians 
Were  alresfly  familiar  from  their  traditions  and  poetry.f 

§  5.  With  regard  to  the  deus  ex  tnachina,  it  is  much  the  same  sort 
of  contrivance  (br  the  end  of  a  play  of  Euripides  that  the  monologues 
Ire  hsve  mentioned  sre  for  the  beginning.  It  is  a  symptom  that  dra- 
matic Sctkm  had  already  lost  the  principle  of  its  natural  developementy 
and  was  no  longer  capable  of  producing,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  from 
Its  own  resoorees,  a  connexion  of  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  When 
the  poet  had  by  means  of  the  prologue  pointed  out  the  situation,  from 
which  restflled  an  eff^t  on  the  passions  of  the  chief  character  and  « 
contest  with  Opposing  exertions,  he  introduced  all  sorts  of  complica- 
tions, which  rendered  the  contest  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  play  of  pas- 
sions more  and  mete  Involved,  till  at  last  he  can  hardly  find  any  side  on 
which  he  may  bring  tbe  impasskmed  actions  of  the  characters  to  a 
definite  end,  whether  it  be  a  decided  victory  of  one  of  the  parties,  or 
peace  and  a  reconciliation  of  the  contending  interests.  Upon  this, 
some  divinity  appears  in  the  sky,  supported  by  machinery,  announces 
the  decrees  of  fate,  and  makes  a  just  and  peaceable  arrangement  of  the 
aflair.  Euripides,  however,  by  degrees  only,  became  bolder  in  em- 
ploying' this  sort  of  denouement.  He  winds  up  his  earliest  plays 
without  any  deuB  ex  machina ;  then  follow  pieces  in  which  the  action 
IS  broi>ght  to  its  proper  end  by  the  persons  themselves,  the  deity  being 
introduced  only  to  remove  any  remaining  doubt  and  to  complete  the 
work  of  tranquillixing  the  minds  of  those  who  might  be  discontented  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  his  career  that  Euripides  ventured  to  lay 
all  the  weight  on  the  deus  ex  machina,  so  that  it  is  left  to  this  power 
alone,  not  to  undo,  bat  to  eut  asunder  the  complicated  knot  of  human 
passions,  which  otherwise  would  be  inextricable.^  The  poet  attempted 
to  make  up  for  any  want  of  satisfaction  which  this  might  occasion  to 
the  mind,  by  endeavouring  to  gratify  the  bodily  eye :  he  often  intro- 

*  As  in  the  Medea,  the  Hippolytus,  and  other  plays. 

t  Examples  confirmatory  of  these  views  may  be  derived  from  the  Orestes,  the 
Helena,  and  the  Electra. 

I  This  applies  to  the  OreKtes.  Besides  tliis,  we  find  the  Deta  ex  machina  in  the 
Hippolytus,  ihe  Ion,  the  Iphigenia  atTauri,  the  Suppliants,  the  Andromache,  the 
Helena,  the  Electra^  and  the  Bacchn. 
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duced  the  divinity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise,  or  even,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  terrify  the  spectator,  by  eihibitin^  him  in  all  his  greatness 
and  power,  and  surrounding  him  with  a  halo  of  light ;  in  some  cases  he 
combined  with  this  other  startling  appearances,  which  could  not  have 
been  brought  forward  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
optics.* 

§  6.  The  position  of  the  chorus  also  was  essentially  perverted  by  the 
changes  which  Euripides  allowed  himself  to  make  in  the  outward  form 
of  tragedy.  The  chorus  fulfils  its  proper  office  when  it  comes  forward 
to  mediate  between,  to  advise,  and  to  tranquillize  opposing  parties,  who 
are  actuated  by  different  views  of  the  case,  and  who  have,  or  at  least  for 
the  time  appear  to  have,  each  of  them  the  right  on  their  own  side.  The 
special  object  of  the  stasima  is,  by  reference  to  higher  ideas,  to  which 
the  contending  powers  ought  to  submit,  to  introduce  a  sort  of  equili- 
brium into  the  irregularities  of  the  action.  The  chorus  fulfils  this  office 
in  very  few  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  ;t  it  is  generally  but  little  suited 
for  so  dignified  a  position.  Euripides  likes  to  make  bis  chorus  the 
confidant  and  accomplice  of  the  person  whom  he  represents  as  under 
the  influence  of  passion ;  the  chorus  receives  his  wicked  proposals,  and 
even  lets  itself  be  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  betray  them,  so  that,  how- 
ever much  it  may  wish  to  hinder  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from 
them,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  doing  so.^  As  a  chorus  so  related  to 
the  actors  is  seldom  qualified  to  pronounce  weighty  and  authoritative 
opinions,  by  which  a  restraint  may  be  placed  on  the  unbridled  passions 
of  the  actors,  it  generally  fills  up  the  pauses,  in  which  its  songs  take 
place,  with  lyrical  narrations  of  events  which  happened  before,  but  have 
some  reference  to  the  action  of  the  piece.  How  many  of  the  choral 
songs  of  Euripides  consist  of  descriptions  of  the  Grecian  hosts  which 
sailed  for  Troy  and  of  the  terrible  destruction  of  that  city !  In  the 
Phoenissee,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  contest  of  the  hostile  brothers  at 
Thebes,  the  choral  songs  tell  all  the  terrible  and  shocking  stories  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Cadmus.  We  might  almost  class  these 
stasima  with  the  species  of  choral  songs  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and 

*  In  the  Helena  it  is  clear  that,  while  the  Dioteuri  are  speaking,  we  see  Helen 
escape  from  the  shore  (v.  1662);  so  also  in  the  Iphif^.  Taur.,  t.  1446,  we  see  the 
ship  with  the  fugitives  out  at  sea.  In  the  Orestes,  v.  1631,  Helen  appears  hoTerinj;^ 
in  the  air.  It  is  clear  that  these  were  images,  which  must  have  been  prepared  and 
lighted  up  in  some  peculiar  manner  so  slh  to  produce  the  desired  impression.  For 
this  purpose,  no  doubt,  they  used  the  nfii»u»)iiif,o{  which  Pollux  sa^s  (IV.  }  131)  that 
dutant  objects  were  represented  by  means  of  i1^  such  as  heroes  swimming  in  the  sea 
or  carried  up  to  heaven. 

t  Most  of  all  perhaps  in  the  Medea,  where  the  s/otimo,  altogether  or  in  part  com- 
posed in  the  lively  rhythms  of  the  Doric  mode,  are  sometimes  designed  to  represent 
the  justice  of  Medea's  wrath  and  hatred  against  Jason,  at  other  times  to  mitigate 
her  revenge  which  is  hurrying  her  to  extremes* 

I  Thus  m  the  Hippolytuf,  v.  904. 
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called  embolimoy  because  they  were  arbitrarily  inserted  as  a  lyrical  and 
musical  interlude  between  the  acts,  without  any  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  play ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  pauses  are  now-a-days 
filled  up  with  instrumental  music  ad  libitum.  We  are  told  that  these 
embolima  were  first  introduced  by  Agathon,  a  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Euripides.* 

The  tragedy  of  Euripides  did  not,  however,  on  this  account  lose  its 
lyrical  element;  it  only  came  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
actors,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  was  taken  from  the  chorus.  The 
songs  of  persons  on  the  stage  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  and  especially  the  prolix  airs  or  monodies,  in  which  one  of 
the  chief  persons  declares  his  emotions  or  his  sorrows  in  passionate 
outpourings.t  These  monodies  were  among  the  most  brilliant  parts  of 
the  pieces  of  Euripides:  his  chief  actor,  Cephisophon,  who  was  nearly 
connected  with  the  poet,  showed  all  his  power  in  them.  A  lively  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions,  called  forth  by  certain  outward  acts,  was  their 
chief  business ;  we  must  not  expect  here  that  elevation  of  soul  which  is 
nurtured  by  great  thoughts.  With  Euripides  in  particular,  this  species 
of  lyric  poetry  lost  more  and  more  in  real,  sterling  value  ;  and  these 
descriptions  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  despair  degenerated  into  a  trifling  play 
with  words  and  melodies,  to  which  the  abrupt  short  sentences,  tumbling 
topsy-turvy,  as  it  were,  the  questions  and  exclamations,  the  frequent 
repetitions,  the  juxta-position  of  words  of  the  same  sound,  and  other 
artifices,  imparted  a  sort  of  outward  charm,  but  could  not  make  up  for 
the  want  of  meaning  in  them.  There  is  a  feeble,  childish,  affected  tone 
in  these  parts  of  the  later  pieces  of  Euripides,  which  Aristophanes,  who 
never  spares  him,  not  only  felt  himself,  but  rendered  obvious  to  others 
by  means  of  striking  parodies.^ 

The  laxity  and  shallowness  of  these  lyrical  pieces  is  also  shown  in 
the  metrical  form^  which  is  always  growing  looser  and  more  irregular 
in  several  ways,  especially  in  the  accumulation  of  short  syllables. 
In  the  Glyconic  system,  in  particular,  Euripides,  after  Olymp.  89. 
(about  B.  c.  424.),  allowed  himself  to  take  some  liberties  by  virtue  of 
whdch  the  peculiar  charms  of  this  beautiful  metre  degenerated  more 
and  more  into  vohiptuous  weakness.§ 

*  A  Latin  critic  of  some  weight,  the  tragedian  and  reviewer  Accius,  who  in  his 
Didagca/iie  imitated  the  similar  labours  of  uie  Alezandriue  grammarians,  says  in  a 
fragment  quoted  by  Nonius,  p.  178.  ed.  Mercer.,  EuripUUtf  qui  chorot  temerariua  in 
falmlit, — ^Former  critics  have  supposed  that  a  choral  song  in  the  Helena  of  Euripides 
(v.  1301)  has  been  interpolated  from  another  tragedy;  and  indeed  some  things  in  it 
would  be  more  intelligible  if  the  choral  song  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
Protetilaut, 

t  See  above  Chap.  XXII.  (  13. 

X  See  Aristophan.  Frogi,  v.  1330  foil. 

{  6.  Hermann  has  in  several  places  called  attention  to  the  revolution  which  oc* 
curred  in  Olymp.  90.  in  the  mode  of  treating  several  metres. 
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§  7.  The  style  of  EaripUles  in  the  dialogue  cannot  be  distinguished 
in  any  marlced  manner  from  the  mode  of  speaking  then  common  in  th« 
pjiiblic  assemblies  and  Law  courts.  The  comedian  calls  him  a  poet  of  law- 
speeches  ;  conversely,  he  esserts,  it  is  necessary  to  speuk  "  in  a  $prue9 
Euripidean  ityle  ***  in  the  public  exhibitions.  The  perspicuity,  facility, 
and  energetic  adroitness  of  this  style  made  the  greatest  impression  at  the 
time.  Aristophanes,  who  was  reproached  with  having  learned  much 
from  the  poet  to  whom  he  was  so  constantly  opposed,  admits  that  he  had 
adopted  his  condensation  of  speech,  but  adds,  sarcastically,  that  he  takes 
his  thoughts  less  from  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  market-place. f 
Aristotle  remarks,|  that  Euripides  was  the  first  to  produce  a  poetical 
illusion  by  borrowing  his  expressions  from  ordinary  language ;  that 
his  audience  needed  not  for  illusion's  sake  to  transport  themselves  into 
a  strange  world,  raised  far  above  themselves,  but  remained  at  Athens  in 
the  midst  of  the  Athenian  orators  and  philosophers.  Euripides  was 
incontestably  the  first  who  proved  on  the  stage  the  power  which  a  fluent 
style,  drawing  the  listener  along  with  it  by  means  of  its  beautiful 
periods  and  harmonious  falls,  must  exert  upon  the  publk:  mind ;  nay 
more,  he  ctcu  produced  a  reaction  on  Sophocles  by  means  of  it.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  gave  himself  up  too  much  to  this  facility 
also,  and  his  characters  sometimes  display  quite  as  much  garrulity  as 
eloquence  :  the  attentive  reader  often  misses  the  stronger  nourishment 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  furnished  by  the  style  of  Sophocles,  which, 
though  more  difficult,  is  at  the  same  time  more  expressive.  Euripides, 
too,  descends  so  low  to  common  life  in  his  choice  of  expressions 
that  he  actually  uses  words  of  a  nobler  meaning  in  the  sense  which 
they  bore  in  the  common  colloquial  language.§  Finally,  it  must  be 
remarked,  though  the  establishment  of  this  position  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  Greek  language,  that  we  find  traces  in  Euripides  of  an 
impaired  feeling  for  the  laws  of  his  own  language.  In  the  lyrical  pas- 
sages he  uses  forms  of  inflexion,  and  in  the  dialogue  compound  words, 
which  offend  against  the  well-founded  analogy  of  the  Greek  language; 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  first  of  all  the  Greek  authors  who  can  be  charged 
with  this. 

§  8.  In  these  considerations  of  the  poetry  of  Euripides  in  general  we 
have  often  referred  to  the  distinction  which  subsists  between  the  earlier 

*  Ko/i^ti/^tnxit  i  The  Knigh/t,  v.  18. 

—Fragment  in  the  Scholia  to  Plato'i  Apology,  p.  93,  8.    Frogm.  No.  397.  DiodtrC 
X  Rhetor,  III.  2.  §  5. 

\  Thus  he  used  ri/uMf  in  a  bad  sense,  as  sigiiifying  <*  proud,**  **  arrogant  ;** 
Medea,  219,  SM  KlmsWys  Utfp9ift.93t  1056;  «r«XM6nif  as  viimifyiiie  •« simplicity,*' 
"foolishness;"  /^e/mo,  1066.  o     J -»  >r       j, 
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aud  later  plays  of  this  poet ;  in  the  followuig  remarks  on  some  of  th# 
separate  plays  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  this  distinction  still  clearer 
and  more  definite. 

The  first,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides  is,  as  it 
happens,  not  adapted  to  serve  as  a  striking  example  of  the  style  of  hit 
tragedies  at  that  time.  The  same  authority*  that  has  made  known  to 
us  the  year  in  which  the  Alcestis  was  brought  out  (Olymp.  85.  2.  b.  c. 
438),  also  informs  us  that  this  drama  was  the  last  of  four  pieces,  conse^ 
quently,  that  it  was  added  instead  of  a  satyr ic  drama  to  a  trilogy  of 
tragedies.  This  one  notice  places  us  at  once  on  the  right  footing  with 
regard  to  it,  and  sets  us  free  from  a  number  of  difficulties  which  would 
otherwise  interfere  with  our  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  piece. 
When  we  consider  all  the  singularities  of  this  play — its  hero,  Admetus, 
allowing  his  wife  to  die  for  him,  and  reproaching  his  father  with  not 
having  made  this  sacrifice ;  the  toper  Hercules  making  a  most  unmusical 
uproar  in  the  house  of  mourning  as  he  feasts  like  a  ghitton  and  drinks 
potations  pottle-deep;  and  especially  the  farcical  coBcluding  soene.  In 
which  Admetus,  the  sorrowing  widower,  strives  long  not  to  be  obliged 
to  receive  Alcestis,  who  has  been  won  back  from  death  and  is  intro- 
duced to  him  as  a  stranger,  because  he  is  afraid  fur  his  continence-— 
we  must  admit  that  this  piece  deserves  the  name  of  a  tragi-comedy 
rather  than  that  of  a  tragedy  proper.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
comicality  of  these  situations  by  an  excuse  derived  from  the  rude  naivete^ 
of  the  ancient  poetry.  The  shortness  of  the  drama,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  plays  of  this  poet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  plan,  which  requires 
only  two  actors,t  all  this  convinces  us  that  we  must  not  include  this 
play  in  the  list  of  the  regular  tragedies  of  Euripides.  As  it  is,  hovrever, 
it  perfectly  fulfils  its  destination  of  furnishing  a  cheerful  conclusion  to 
a  series  of  real  tragedies,  and  thus  relieving  the  mind  from  the  stress  o(f 
tragic  feeling  which  they  had  occasioned. 

§  9.  The  Medea^  on  the  contrary,  which  was  brought  out  Olynp. 
87. 1.  B.  c.  431,  is  unquestionably  a  model  of  the  tragedies  of  Karipklca, 
a  great  and  impressive  picture  of  human  passion.  In  this  pieot  EuH» 
picles  takes  on  himself  the  risk,  and  it  was  certainly  no  slight  risk  in 
those  days,  of  representing  in  all  her  fearfulness  a  divorced  and  slighted 
wife :  he  has  done  this  in  the  character  of  Medea  with  such  vigour,  that 
all  our  feelings  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  incensed  wife,  and  wt 
follow  with  the  most  eager  sym|>athy  her  crafty  plan  for  obtaining,  by 
dissimulation,  time  and  opportunity  for  the  destnietion  of  all  that  is  dear 

*  A  didoKolia  of  the  Alcestisi  e  cod,  Faiicano,  published  by  Dindorf  in  the  Oxford 
Editiun  uf  1834, 

t  For  Alcestis,  when  she  returns  to  the  stage  as  delivered  from  the  power  of  death, 
u  represented  by  a  mute.  The  part  of  Eumelus  is  a  parachwregema^  as  it  was  called. 
See  above,  }  2  note* 
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to  the  Pithless  Jason ;  and,  though  we  cannot  regard  this  denouement 
ivithout  horror,  we  even  consider  the  murder  of  her  children  as  a 
deed  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  The  exasperation  of  Medea 
against  her  husband  and  those  who  have  deprived  her  of  his  love 
certainly  contains  nothing  grand  :  but  the  irresistible  strength  of  this 
feeling,  and  the  resolution  with  which  she  casts  aside  all  and  every 
of  her  own  interests,  and  even  rages  against  her  own  heart,  produces  a 
really  great  and  tragic  effect.  The  scene,  which  paints  the  struggle  in 
Medea's  breast  between  her  plans  of  revenge  and  her  love  for  her 
children,  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  touching  and  impressive  ever 
represented  on  the  stage.  The  judgment  of  Aristotle,  that  Euripides, 
although  he  does  not  manage  everything  for  the  best,  is  neverthe- 
less the  most  tragical  of  the  poets,*  is  particularly  true  of  this  piece. 
Euripides  is  said  to  have  based  his  Medea  on  a  play  by  Neophron,  an 
older  or  contemporary  tragedian,  in  which  Medea  was  also  represented 
as  murdering  her  own  children.!  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain 
that  Euripides  was  the  first  who  represented  Medea  as  the  murderess 
of  her  children,  whereas  the  Corinthian  tradition  attributed  their  death 
to  the  Corinthians, — ^but  certainly  he  did  not  make  this  change  in  the 
story  because  the  Corinthians  had  bribed  him  to  take  the  imputation  of 
guilt  from  them,  but  because  it  was  only  in  this  way  that  the  plot 
would  receive  its  full  tragical  significance. 

§  10.  The  Hippolytus  Crowned^l  brought  out  Olymp.  87.  4.'b,  c.  428, 
18  related  to  the  Medea  in  several  points,  but  is  far  behind  it  in  unity 
of  plan  and  harmony  of  action.  The  unconquerable  love  of  Phmdra  for 
her  step-son,  which,  when  scorned,  is  turned  into  a  desire  to  make  him 
share  her  own  ruin,  is  a  passion  of  much  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
Medea.  These  women,  loving  and  terrible  in  their  love,  were  new  ap- 
pearances on  the  Attic  stage,  and  scandalized  many  a  champion  of  the 
old  morality ;  at  any  rate,  Aristophanes  oflen  affects  to  believe  that  the 
morals  of  the  Athenian  women  were  corrupted  by  such  representations 
on  the  stage.  The  passk>n  of  Phsdra,  however,  is  not  so  completely 
the  main  subject  of  the  whole  play  as  Medea's  is :  the  chief  character 
from  first  to  last  is  the  young  Hippolytus,  the  model  of  continence,  the 
companion  and  friend  of  the  chaste  Artemis,  whom  Euripides,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  tendency  to  attribute  to  the  past  the  customs  of  his  own 
age,  has  made  an  adherent  of  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  the  Orphic  school  ;§ 
the  destruction  of  this  young  man  through  the  anger  of  Aphrodite, 
whom  he  has  despised,  is  the  general  subject  of  the  play,  the  proper 

•  Poet.  c.  13. 

t  According  to  the  fragmentf  of  Neophron  in  the  Scholia. 
I  Ai  distinguiihed  from  an  older  play,  the  Veiled  Hippolytus,  which  appeared  in 
an  altered  and  improTed  form  in  the  Hippolytus  Crowned. 
§  Comp.  Chap.  XVI.  J  3. 
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action  of  the  piece ;  and  the  love  of  Phsedra  is,  in  reference  to  this 
action,  only  a  lever  set  in  motion  by  the  g^odde&s  hostile  to  Hippolytus. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  plot,  as  it  turns  upon  the  selfish  and  cruel 
hatred  of  a  deity,  can  give  but  little  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the 
great  beauties  of  the  piece,  especially  the  representation  of  Phaedra's 
passion. 

§  11.  The  Hecuba  also,  although  a  little  more  recent,*  belongs  to 
this  class  of  tragedies,  in  which  the  emotion  of  passion,  a  pathos  in  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  word,  is  set  forth  in  all  its  might  and  energy.     The 
piece  has  been  much  censured,  because  it  is  deticient  in  unity  of  action, 
which  is  certainly  much  more  important  to  tragedy  than  the  unity  of 
time  or  place.     The  censure,  however,  is  unjust.     It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  chief  character,  Hecuba,  should  be  made  the  centre-figure 
throughout  the  piece,  and  that  all  that  happens  should  be  referred  to 
her,  in  order  to  bring  the  seemingly  inconsistent  action  to  one  harmo- 
nious ending.     Hecuba,  the  afflicted  queen  and  mother,  learns  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  piece  a  new  sorrow ;  it  is  announced  to  her  that 
the  Greeks  demand  the  sacrifice  of  her  daughter  Polyxena   at  the 
tomb  of  Achilles.      The  daughter  is   torn  from  her  mother's   arms, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  willing  resignation  and  noble  resolution  with 
which  the  young  maiden  meets  her  fate  that  we  have  any  alleviation  of 
the  pain  which  we  feel  in  common  with  Hecuba.  Upon  this,  the  female 
servant,  who  was   sent   to  fetch  water   to   bathe  the  dead  body  of 
Polyxena,  finds  on   the   sea-shore,  washed  up  by  the   breakers,  the 
corpse  of  Polydorus,  the  only  remaining  hope  of  his  mother's  declining 
age.     The  revolution,  or  peripeteia^  of  the  piece  consists  in  this,  that 
Hecuba,  though  now  cast  down  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery,  no 
longer  gives  way  to  fruitless  wailings ;  she  complains  now  much  less 
than  she  did  before  of  this  last  and  worst  of  misfortunes  ;  but  she,  a 
weak,  aged  woman,  a  captive,  and  deprived  of  all  help,  nevertheless  finds 
means  in  her  own  powerful  and  active  mind  (for  the  Hecuba  of  Euri- 
pides is  from  first  to  last  a  woman  of  extraordinary  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  mindt)  to  take  fearful  vengeance  on  her  perfidious  and  cruel 
enemy,  the  Thracian  king,  Polymestor.    With  all  the  crafl  of  a  woman, 
and  by  sagaciously  availing  herself  of  the  weak  as  well  as  of  the  good 
side  of  Agamemnon's  character,  she  is  enabled  not  merely  to  eniice  the 

*  Aristophanes  ridicules  the  play  in  the  Cloudt,  consequently  in  Olymp.  89.  1. 
B.  c.  423.  The  passage  ▼.  649  seems  to  refer  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spartans  at 
Pylo8iaB.c.425. 

f  She  is  also  a  sort  of  free-thinker.  She  says  (Hecuba,  794)  <<that  law  and 
custom  (tifMf)  rule  over  the  gods  ;  for  it  is  in  conformity  with  custom  that  we  be- 
lieve ill  the  gods."  And  in  the  Troades  (▼.  893)  she  prays  to  Zeus,  whoever  he  may 
be  in  his  inMcrutahle  power  whether  he  is  the  neceisity  of  nature  or  the  mind  of  meng 
upon  which  Meaelaiis  justly  nimarks  that  she  has  '*  innovated"  the  prayers  to  the 
gods  (tif;^tit  litmfiwmf,) 
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barbarian  to  (he  destruction  prepared  for  him,  but  also  to  make  an 
honourable  defence  of  her  deed  before  the  leader  of  the  Greek  host 

§  12.  It  seems  as  if  Euripides  had  exhausted  at  rather  an  early 
period  the  materials  most  suited  to  his  style  of  poetry  i  no  one  of  his 
later  pieces  paints  a  passion  of  such  energy  as  the  jealousy  of  Medea 
or  the  revennfcful  feelings  of  Hecuba.  It  is  possible  too  that  his 
method  generally  may  not  have  had  such  capabilities  as  the  manner 
in  which  Sophocles  has  been  able  to  make  the  old  legends  applicable 
to  the  developement  of  characters  and  moral  tendencies.  Euripides 
endeavours  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  interest,  which  he  could  no 
longer  excite  by  a  representation  of  the  effects  of  passion,  in  the  intro* 
.duct ion  of  a  greater  number  (>f  incidents  on  tiie  stage  and  in  a  gnreater 
complication  of  the  plot  He  calls  up  the  most  surprising  occurrences 
in  order  to  keep  the  attention  on  the  stretch ;  and  the  action  is  designed 
to  represent  the  proper  developement  of  a  pjeat  destiny,  notwithstand- 
ing the  accidents  which  may  thwart  and  oppose  it.  The  pieces  of  this 
period  ure  also  particularly  rich  in  allusions  to  the  events  of  the  day 
and  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  which  were  formed  in  the  Greek 
states,  and  calculated  in  many  ways  to  flatter  the  patriotic  vanity 
of  the  Athenians.  But  on  this  it  must  be  remarked,  that  he  does  not, 
like  iEschylus,  consider  the  mythical  events  in  any  real  connexion  with 
the  historical,  and  treat  the  legends  as  the  foundation,  type,  and  pro- 
phecy of  the  destinies  of  the  time  being,  but  only  seeks  out  and  eagerly 
lays  hold  of  an  opportunity  of  pleasing  the  Athenians  by  exalting  their 
national  heroes  and  debasing  the  heroes  of  their  enemies. 

The  HeracleidtB  can  afford  us  no  satisfaction  unless  we  pay  attention 
to  these  political  views.  This  play  narrates  with  much  circumstantial 
detail  and  exactness,  like  a  pragmatical  history,  how  the  Heracleidie, 
as  poor  persecuted  fugitives,  And  protection  in  Athens,  and  how  by  the 
valour  of  their  own  and  the  Athenian  heroes  they  gain  the  victory  over 
their  oppressor,  Eurystheus ;  it  does  not,  however,  create  much  tragic 
interest.  The  episode,  in  which  Macaria  with  surprising  fortitude 
voluntarily  offers  herself  as  a  sacrifice,  is  designed  to  put  a  little  spirit 
into  the  drama ;  only  it  must  be  allowed  that  Ehiripides  makes  rather 
too  much  use  of  the  touching  representation  of  a  noble,  amiable  maiden 
yielding  herself  up  as  a  sacrifice,  either  of  her  own  accord  or  at  least 
with  singular  resolution.*  All  the  weight,  however,  in  this  piece  is  laid 
upon  the  political  allusions.  The  generosity  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
Heracleidse  is  celebrated  in  order  to  charge  with  ingratitude  their 
descendants,  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese,  who  were  such  bitter 
enemies  to  Athens,  and  the  oracle  which  Eurystheus  makes  known  at 
the  end  of  the  play,  that  his  corpse  should  be  a  protection  to  the  land 

*  Folyxeua.  Macaria,  Iphigenia  at  Aulii. 
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of  Attica  against  the  descendants  of  the  Heracleidae  when  they  should 
invade  Attica  as  enemies,  was  obviously  designed  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  the  less  enlightened  portion  of  the  audience  in  regard  to 
the  issue  of  this  struggle.  The  drama  was  probably  brought  out  at 
the  time  when  (he  Argives  stood  at  tlie  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, and  it  was  thought  probable  that  they  would  join  the  Spartans 
and  Boeotians  in  their  march  against  Athens,  about  Olymp.  89.  3. 
B.  c.  421. 

§  13.  The  Svpplianii  has  a  considerable  affinity  to  the  Heracleidae. 
In  this  play  also  a  great  political  action  is  represented  with  circum- 
stantial detail  and  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  patriotic  speeches  and 
stories.  The  whole  turns  on  the  intermeut  of  the  fallen  Argive  heroes, 
which  was  refused  by  the  Thebaus,  but  brought  about  by  Theseus.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Euripides  had  in  view  the  dispute  between  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians  afier  the  battle  of  Delium,  on  which  occasion 
the  latter  refused  to  give  up  the  dead  bodies  for  sepulture  (Olymp. 
89.  2.  B.  c.  424.)  The  alliance  which  Euripides  makes  the  Argive 
ruler  contract  with  Athens  on  behalf  of  all  his  descendants,  refers  un- 
questionably to  the  alliance  which  actually  took  place  between  Athens 
and  Argos  about  this  lime  (Olymp.  89.  4.  b.  c.  421).  The  piece  has, 
however,  besides  this  political  bearing,  some  independent  beauties, 
especially  in  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  which  is  composed  of  the  mothers 
of  the  seven  heroes  and  their  attendants ;  to  which  are  added,  later  in 
the  piece,  seven  youths,  the  sous  of  the  fallen  warriors.  The  temple  of 
Deineter  at  Eleusis,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  forms  an  imposing  back- 
ground to  the  whole  piece.  The  burning  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  is 
seen  on  the  stage,  the  urns  with  the  bones  of  the  dead  which  are 
carried  by  the  seven  youths,  are  scenes  which  must  have  produced  a 
great  outward  effect;  and  the  frantic  conduct  of  Evadne,  who  of  her 
own  accord  throws  herself  on  the  blazing  funeral  pile  of  her  husband 
Capaneus,  must  have  created  emotions  of  terror  and  surprise  in  the 
minds  of  the  spectators.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  play  Euripides  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  all  the  resources  which  might  contribute  to  make  its 
representation  splendid  and  effective. 

§  14.  The  Ion  of  Euripides  possesses  great  beauties,  but  is  defective 
in  the  very  same  points  as  those  which  we  have  just  described.  No 
great  character,  no  violent  passion  predominates  in  the  poem;  the 
only  motive  by  which  the  characters  are  actuated  is  a  consideration  of 
their  own  advantage  ;  all  the  interest  lies  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  plot, 
which  is  so  involved  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  keeps  our  expecta- 
tion on  the  stretch  and  agreeably  surprises  us,  on  the  other  hand  the 
result  is  highly  flattering  to  the  patriotic  wishes  of  the  Athenians. 
Apollo  is  desirous  of  advancing  Ion,  his  son  by  Creusa,  the  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  but  without  acknowledging 
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tliftt  he  is  his  father.  With  this  view  he  delivers  an  ambiguous  oracle, 
which  induces  Xuthus,  the  husband  of  Creusa,  to  believe  that  Ion  is 
his  own  son,  begotten  before  his  marriage  with  the  Athenian  princess. 
The  violence  of  Creusa,  however*  hinders  the  success  of  this  plan.  Sho 
endeavours  to  poison  him,  whom  she  considers  as  her  husband's 
bastard  and  as  an  intruder  into  the  ancient  royalty  of  the  Erechtheidse, 
and  Ion,  protected  by  the  gods  from  her  attempt  upon  his  life,  is  about 
to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  the  authoress  of  the  murderous  design. 
Upon  this,  the  woman  who  took  care  of  Ion  in  his  infancy  appears  with 
the  tokens  which  prove  his  origin,  and  Ion  at  once  embraces  as  his 
mother  the  enemy  whom  he  was  about  to  punish.  The  worthy 
Xuthus,  however,  whom  gods  and  men  leave  in  his  error,  undoubtingly 
receives  the  stranger  youth  into  his  house  and  kingdom  as  his  son  and 
heir.  It  is  clear  that  the  general  object  of  this  play  is  to  maintain 
undimmed  and  undiminished  the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  their  an- 
iochthony^  their  pure  descent  from  their  old  earth  born  patriarchs  and 
national  kings.  The  common  ancestor  of  the  lonians  who  ruled  in 
Attica  must  not  be  the  son  of  a  stranger  settled  in  the  country,  an 
Acheean  chieftain,  like  Xuthus,  but  must  belong  to  the  pure  old  Attic 
Stock  of  the  Erechtheids. 

§  15.  The  Raging  Herculen  contains  very  definite  indications  that 
the  poet  composed  it  at  a  time  when  he  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience 
of  old  age,  which  might  easily  be  the  case  from  Olymp.  89.3.  B.C.  422.* 
This  piece  is  also  constructed  so  as  to  produce  a  great  effect  in  the  way 
of  surprise,  and  contains  scenes — such  as  the  appearance  of  the  goddess 
Lyna  (Madness),  and  the  representation,  by  means  of  an  eccyclema,  of 
Hercules,  bound  and  recovering  from  his  madness — which  must  have 
produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  stage.  But  it  is  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  real  satisfaction  which  nothing  but  a  unity  of  ideas  per- 
vading the  drama  could  produce.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
that  the  poet  should  have  combined  in  one  piece  two  actions  so  totally 
different  as  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Hercules  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  blood-thirsty  Lycus,  and  their  murder  by  the  hands 
of  their  frantic  father,  merely  because  he  wished  to  surprise  the 
audience  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  change  to  the  precise  contrary  of 
what  had  gone  before.  We  believe  that  the  afflictions  of  Hercules  and 
his  family  are  over,  when  suddenly  the  goddess  of  madness  appears  to 
bring  about  a  new  and  greater  sorrow,  and  to  destroy  the  children  by 
the  hands  of  the  very  person  who  had  delivered  them  from  death  in 
the  first  part  of  the  play,  and  that  too  with  no  apparent  ground,  except 
that  Hera  will  give  no  rest  to  Hercules,  although  he  has  got  over  all  the 
labours  hitherto  imposed  upon  him. 

*  In  the  choral  song,  v.  639  foil.  &  vtmr  /mi  ^lA^y— especially  in  the  wordi  U  «■«< 
yi^m  Miiii  KtXakt /tfafittvHtf,  Compare  with  this  Cretpkotiiei,  frag.  15,  ed.  Matthix. 
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§  16.  We  have  assigned  the  two  last  pieces  to  this  epoch  not  from 
any  external  grounds,  but  on  the  evidence  of  their  contents.  Other 
pieces,  the  date  of  which  may  be  definitely  assigned,  show  still  more 
clearly  the  form  which  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  assumed  from  after 
Olymp.  90.  b.  c.  420.  It  became  more  and  more  his  object  to  repre- 
sent the  wayward  and  confused  impulses  of  human  passion,  in  which, 
by  sudden  and  surprising  changes,  now  the  one  side,  now  the  other, 
gains  the  mastery ;  the  plans  of  the  wicked  fail,  but  even  the  just 
suffer  adversity  and  affliction,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive  any 
solid  foundation  on  which  those  varied  destinies  of  the  individual  actors 
are  based. 

This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Andromache ^  in  which,  at  first. 
the  helpless  wife  of  Hector,  who  is  represented  in  the  play  as  the  slave 
of  Neoptolemus,  is  persecuted  to  the  uttermost  by  his  wife  Hermione 
and  her  father  Menelaus;  then,  by  the  opportune  intervention  of 
Peleus,  Andromache  is  set  free,  Menelaus  compelled  to  retire,  and 
Hermione  plunged  into  the  most  desperate  sorrow ;  upon  this  Orestes 
appears,  carries  off  Hermione,  who  was  betrothed  to  him  before,  and 
contrives  plans  for  the  destruction  of  her  husband,  Neoptolemus ;  the 
news  soon  arrives  that  Neoptolemus  has  been  slain  at'  Delphi  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigues  of  Orestes ;  and  Thetis,  who  comes  forward  as 
the  deus  ex  machina^  brings  consolation  and  tranquillity,  not  from  the 
past,  but  from  the  future,  by  promising  to  the  descendants  of  Andro- 
mache the  sovereignty  of  the  Molossi,  aud  to  Peleus  immortality 
among  the  deities  of  the  sea.  If  we  must  seek  in  this  play  for  a  sub- 
ject which  goes  all  through  the  piece,  it  is  the  mischief  which  a  bad 
wife  may,  in  many  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  bring  upon  a  family. 
Hermione  causes  mischief  in  the  family  of  Neoptolemus,  as  well  by  the 
jealous  cruelty  which  she  exercises  in  the  house  as  by  faithlessly  leaving 
her  husband  for  a  stranger.  The  political  referenc*es  bear  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  the  piece.  The  bad  characters  are  tliroughout  Pelopoa- 
nesians,  and  especially  Spartans  ;  and  Euripides  embraces,  with  a  de- 
light which  cannot  be  mistaken,  this  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  all 
the  ill-will  that  he  felt  towards  the  cruel  and  crafty  men  and  the  disso- 
lute women  of  Sparta.  The  want  of  honour  and  sincerity  with  which 
he  charges  the  Spartans*  appears  to  refer  particularly  to  the  transac- 
tions of  the  year  4^0,  Olymp.  89.  4.t  so  that  the  play  seems  to  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  90th  Olympiad. 

§  17.  The  Troadesj  or  Trojan  Womeny  of  which  we  know  with 

*  See  ▼.  445  full.,  especially  the  words  Xiy§rr%t  «>.X«  fiif  yXmt^y  p^tptthrtg  TiXXm 

t  When  Alcibiades,  by  his  intrigties,  had  got  the  Spartan  ambassadors  to  say 
terore  the  people  something  different  from  what  they  had  intended  and  wished  ti 
ftpeak — a  deceit  whtch  no  one  mw  through  at  the  time, — Thucyd.  v.  45. 
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eeHainty  that  it  was  brought  oat  Olymp.  91.  1.  b.  c.  415,*  is  the 
most  irregular  of  all  the  extant  pieces  of  Euripides.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  picture  of  the  horrors  which  befall  a  conquered  city  and  of 
the  cruelties  exercised  by  arrogant  conquerors,  though  it  is  continually 
hinted  that  the  victors  are  in  reality  more  unhappy  than  the  vanquished. 
The  distribution  of  the  Trojan  women  among  the  Achsans ;  the  selec- 
tion of  the  prophetic  maiden,  Cassandra,  to  be  the  mistress  of  Aga- 
memnon, whose  death  she  prophesies ;  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  at  the 
tomb  of  Achilles,  Astyanax  torn  from  his  mother^s  arms  in  order  that 
he  may  be  thrown  from  the  battlements  of  the  city  walls ;  then  the 
strange  contest  between  Hecuba  and  Helen  before  Menelaus,  in  which 
he  pretends  to  desire  to  bring  the  authoress  of  all  the  calamities  to  a 
severe  account,  but  is  clearly  in  his  heart  actuated  by  different  motives, 
and  is  willing  to  take  his  faithless  wife  home  with  him  ;  lastly,  the 
burning  of  the  city,  which  forms  the  grand  finale  of  the  piece ;  what 
are  all  these  but  a  scries  of  significant  pictures,  unfolded  one  after  the 
other  and  submitted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  reflective  spectator  ? 
The  remarkable  feature,  however,  in  this  play  is,  that  the  prologue  goes 
a  good  way  beyond  the  drama  itself,  and  contains  the  proper  conclusion 
of  the  whole ;  for  in  it  the  deities,  Athena  and  Poseidon,  determine 
between  themselves  to  raise  a  tempest  as  the  Greeks  are  returning 
home  and  so  make  them  pay  for  all  the  sins  they  have  committed  at 
Troy.  In  order  to  gain  an  end  which  will  satisfy  the  intentions  of  the 
poet,  we  must  suppose  that  this  compact  is  really  fulfilled  at  the  end  of 
the  piece.  We  almost  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  conjecture  that  we 
have  lo»t  the  epilogue,  in  which  some  deity,  Poseidon  or  Athena,  a{>- 
peared  as  the  deuM  ex  machina^  and  described  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet  as  in  the  act  of  taking  place  ;  there  might  also  have  been  a  per- 
spective view,  such  as  that  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  several  other 
pieces  (§  5  note),  representing  the  sea  raging  and  the  fleet  foundering  ; 
and  thus  there  would  be  contrasted  with  the  burning  city  another  pic- 
ture, necessary  to  give  a  suitable  conclusion  to  the  ideas  developed  in 
the  drama  and  to  satisfy  the  moral  requisitions  suggested  by  it. 

§  18.  We  must  next  speak  of  the  EUctra^  which  must  obviously  be 
assigned  to  the  period  of  the  Sicilian  expedition.!  In  this  piece  Euri- 
pides goes  farther  than  in  any  other  in  his  endeavour  to  reduce  the  old 

*  In  conjunction  with  two  other  pieces,  the  Alexander  and  the  Palamedei,  which 
likewise  referred  to  the  Trojan  war,  ami  followed  in  chronological  order  (for  the 
Aiexander  referred  to  the  flmcovery  of  Paris  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  Paia- 
mtdet  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  itfelf ),  without,  however,  constituting  a  trUoffy 
mec9rding  to  tkt  oirtM  qf^tckgkit. 

f  The  yautiff  (v.  1353)  in  which  the  Dioscuri  propose  to  themielves  to  protect 
the  ihipe  lu  the  Sicilian  sea,  clearly  lefen  to  tiie  fleet  which  sailed  fVom  Athens  to 
Sicily ;  and  the  foUowing  lines  postibiy  refer  to  the  charge  of  impiety  under  which 
Alcibiadei  then  laboured. 
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mythical  stories  to  the  level  of  every-day  life.  He  has  invented  an 
incident,  not  altogether  improbable — that  iEgisthus  married  Electra  to 
a  common  countryman,  in  order  that  her  children  might  never  gain 
power  or  influence  enough  to  endanger  his  life — and  this  enables  the 
poet  to  put  together  a  set  of  scenes  representing  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  most  limited  and  trifling  kind.  The  king's  daughter  spends  her 
time  in  labours  of  housewifery,  not  so  much  from  need,  as  in  a  spirit  of 
defiance,  in  order  to  show  how  iil  she  is  treated  by  her  mother;  she 
represents  an  economical  manager,  who  scolds  her  husband  for 
bringing  into  their  poor  cottage  guests  of  too  great  expectaiiuns ;  she 
tells  him  he  must  go  out  and  get  something  to  eat  from  an  old  friend 
of  his,  for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  anything  from  her  father's  house. 
Euripides  considers  the  murder  of  iEgisthus  and  Clytemnestra  as 
proceeding  from  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  brother  and  sister ;  they 
bitterly  regret  it  as  soon  as  done,  and  even  the  Dioscuri,  who  ap 
pear  as  dii  ex  machinal  censure  it  as  the  unwise  act  of  the  wise  god 
Apollo. 

§  19.  In  the  concluding  scene  of  the  Electra,*  Euripides  hints  at  an 
alteration  in  the  story  of  Helen,  which  he  worked  out  shortly  after 
(Olymp.  91.  4.  B.  c.  412)  in  a  separate  play,  the  Helena^f  in  which 
this  personage,  so  oAen  abused  by  Euripides,  is  on  a  sudden  repre- 
sented as  a  most  faithful  wife,  a  pattern  of  female  virtue,  a  most 
noble  and  elevated  character.  This  is  effected  by  assuming  and  arbi- 
trarily adapting  to  his  own  purpose  an  idea  started  by  Stesichorus,|  that 
the  Trojans  and  Aehfleans  fought  for  a  mere  shadow  of  Helen.  Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Euripides  was  in  earnest  when  he 
adopted  this  idea,  and  that  he  considered  this  form  of  the  tradition  as 
the  true  and  genuine  one;  he  nses  it  merely  for  this  tragedy,  and,  as 
we  may  see  in  the  Orestes,  soon  returns  to  the  easier  and  more  con- 
genial representation  of  Helen  as  a  worthless  runaway  wife.  The 
Helena  turns  entirely  on  the  escape  of  this  heroine  from  Egypt,  where 
the  young  king  wishes  to  compel  her  to  marry  him.  Her  deliverance 
is  effected  entirely  by  her  own  cunning  plans,  and  Menelaus  is  only  a 
subordinate  instrument  in  carrying  them  into  execution.     The  country 

•  V.  1290. 

t  The  Helens  was  performed  along  with  the  Andt-omeda  {Schol,  Ravenn,  on 
Aristoph.  Thetm.  1012);  and  the  Andromeda  came  out  in  the  eighth  year  before 
the  Pyoffi  of  Aristophanes  {SehoL  on  the  Froggy  53),  which  appeared  in  Olymp. 
93.  3.  B.  c.  405.  The  Andrpmeda  is  parodied  in  the  Thetmopkorxaxuim  (Olymp. 
92.  1.  B.  c.  41 1),  as  a  piece  brought  out  the  year  before  ;  and  in  several  passages  of 
the  same  play,  Aristophanes  also  ridicules  the  Helena :  consequently,  the  Helena 
must  have  been  hroughtout  Olymp.  9L  4.  b.  c.  412.  This  applies  very  well  to  the 
violent  ioTectivfs  against  the  soothiiayers  (v.  744  folL),  probably  occasioned  by  the 
recent  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  (according  to  Thucydides  and  Aris- 
tophanes) the  soothsayers  of  Athens  had  especially  urged  the  people  to  undertake. 

}  On  this  see  Chap.  XIV.  (  5. 
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W«.u*je  Vi  this  acTj-.a  in  :jiis  IpAz.pnLz,  tt  Txrr'x.  rsoezt  -lac  :ie  ladeat 
poe:  hftt  siacjft  so  «ie  Gt  :&&  ineeaclYc  oc  ja<«e  n  :xa  jic<r  paj,  far 
TlwQrt  »  fntSczeat.';  eoadm^Aeii  b;  rc2faoi»  oicctb  tj  pr*vnc  the 
Cfeatc^  c/  rhi€  pr'.49Ce»  d  tiut  Ti*ine  Aneaas  sad  cc  zzm  scn^cfs 
dt!a*a4»i  u>  be  vteridecil  n  aer  aliar.  Frm  aa  arzxaemt.  loo.  iSeiiv- 
•Ve  froiB  the  iscrral  ferai  a(  lae  c&cnl  sc«e%  ve  saoui  Ssri  obS«cd 
to  f»^ace  th«  Tftorie  I^ih  eenn  ftLosc  th^  tzioe  (OI;vxp»  9i).  Ibe 
cifrTtf  f4  the  pr;«t  :o  this  pcece  «re  chicfir  £rcctcd  Co  eofrftract  aa  attt- 
ftcial  pUyf,  to  iatrodooe,  in  a  fcrp nsu  '-Qt  at  'Jikt  same  toK  natiinl 
m^ntJtrs  the  recoa^  tioa  cl'  Orestes  bj  his  sster  Iphieeaia,  aad  to  fom 
a  ^an  of  flt|^%  poviible  luidcT  the  circiiiDstaaees,  and  taking  iato  the 
aeeo'int  a^l  the  diflk-ohigs  aad  daogen  of  the  case.  The  drmzna,  hoir* 
cver,  (las  other  beaotiet — of  a  kind,  too,  noher  imeoiiinioa  in  Euripides 
—in  the  oMe  bearing  and  moral  worth  of  the  characters.  Iphigenia 
apf^ears  u%  a  pure-minded  jomg  maiden,  who  has  inspired  eren  the 
bsrharians  with  rererencc ;  her  loie  for  her  home,  and  the  conriction 
that  ftbe  is  domg  the  will  of  the  gods,  are  her  oolj  incentiTes  to  flight, 
afid  thefie  are  sufficieot  eicnses,  according  lo  the  views  of  the  Greeks, 
Ibr  the  imposition  which  she  practises  upon  the  good  Thoas.  The 
port,  too,  lias  taken  care  not  to  spoil  the  pleasure  with  which  we  con- 
template  this  noble  picture,  by  representing  Iphigenia  as  a  priestess 
who  ^lays  human  victims  on  the  altar.  Her  duty  b  only  to  consecrate 
the  victim*  by  sprinkling  them  with  water  outside  the  temple;  others 
take  them  Int^i  the  temple  and  put  them  to  death.*  Fate,  too,  has 
ContrtiTfd  tliat  hitherto  no  Greek  has  been  driven  to  this  coasUf  When 
ihc  Dies,  however,  a  symbolical  representatk>n  is  substituted  for  the 
riieA  of  an  actual  sacrifice,t  whereby  the  humanity  of  the  Greeks 
triiifiiphN  over  Che  religious  fanaticism  of  the  barbarians.  Still  more 
Htlructivc  and  timching  is  the  connexion  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  whose 
friendship  in  exalted  in  this  more  than  in  any  other  play.  The  scene 
111  which  the  two  iriends  strive  which  of  them  shall  be  sacrificed  as  a 
viniin  and  which  shall  return  home,  is  very  afiecting,  without  any  de- 
sign on  the  part  of  the  poft  to  call  forth  the  tears  of  the  spectators. 
According  to  our  ideas,  it  must  be  confessed,  Pylades  yields  too  soon  to 

•  V.  O'ift  full  t  V.  260  foil.  J  V.  1471  foU. 
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tlie  pressing  entreaties  of  his  friend,  partly  because  the  aif^ments  of 
Orestes  actually  convince  him,  partly  because,  as  having  more  faith  in 
the  Delphic  Apollo,  he  still  retains  the  hope  that  the  oracle  of  the  god 
will  in  the  end  deliver  them  both ;  whereas  we  desire,  even  in  such 
cases,  an  enthusiastic  resignation  of  all  thoughts  to  the  cne  idea,  in 
which  no  thought  can  arise  except  the  deliverance  of  our  friend.  The 
feelings  of  the  people  of  antiquity,  however,  were  made  of  sterner  stuff; 
their  hardihood  and  simplicity  of  character  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
so  easily  thrown  off  their  balance,  and  while  they  preserved  the  truth  of 
friendship,  they  could  keep  their  eyes  open  for  all  the  other  duties  and 
advantages  of  life. 

§  21.  We  have  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Iphigenia  at  Tauri  in 
the  Orestes,  which  was  produced  Olymp.  92.  4.  b.  c.  408,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  far  removed  in  point  of  time  from  the  last-mentioned 
drama.  The  old  grammarians  remark  that  the  piece  produced  a  great 
effect  on  the  stage,  th(>ugh  all  the  characters  in  it  are  bad,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pylades  ;*  and  that  the  catastrophe  inclines  to  the  comic. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Euripides  to  represent  a  wild  chaos 
of  selfish  passions,  from  whicli  there  is  absolutely  no  means  of  escape. 
Orestes  is  about  to  be  put  to  death  for  matricide  by  virtue  of  the  decree 
of  an  Argive  tribunal,  while  Menelaus,  on  whom  he  had  placed  his 
dependence,  deserts  him  out  of  pure  cowardice  and  selfishness.  £n« 
raged  at  this  abandonment,  he  determines  not  to  die  till  he  has 
taken  vengeance  on  Helen,  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  who  has 
hidden  herself  in  the  palace  through  fear  of  the  Argives ;  and  when 
she,  in  a  surprising  manner,  vanishes  to  heaven,  he  threatens  to  slay 
her  daughter  Hermione,  unless  Menelaus  will  pardon  and  rescue  him. 
Upon  this  the  Dioscuri  appear,  bid  him  take  to  wife  the  damsel  at  whose 
throat  he  is  holding  the  drawn  sword,  and  promise  him  deliverance 
from  the  curse  of  the  matricidal  act  In  this  manner  the  knot  is  out- 
wardly untied,  or  rather  cut  asunder,  without  any  attempt  or  hint  at 
unravelling  the  real  intricacies,  the  moral  questions  to  which  the 
tragedy  leads,  or  purifying  the  passions  by  means  of  themselves,  which 
is  the  object  of  tragedy,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  So  far  from 
attaining  to  this  object,  the  only  impression  produced  by  such  a  drama 
as  the  Orestes  is  a  feeling  of  the  comfortless  confusion  of  human  exer- 
tions and  relations. 

§  22.  The  Phceniss€B,  or  Phcenician  Womerij  was  not  much  later  than 
the  Orestes.     We  know  on  sure  testimony  that  it  was  one  of  the  last 

*  The  old  critics  have  also  remarked  upon  the  references  to  the  state  of  ailkiis  at 
the  time  in  the  character  of  Menelaus,  who  may  be  considered  as  a  representative  of 
the  vacillating  and  tiucertain  policy  of  Sparta  at  that  period.  See  Schol.  on  v. 
371,772,903. 
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pieees  wfaieh  Euripides  btought  out  at  Athem^*  but  it  m  eertanhr  by 
mo  meant  one  of  tbe  least  Yaloabie  of  hit  worio.  lo  freoeral,  it  would 
ba  yferj  difficult  to  diseeni  io  tbe  lait  picon  of  Euripides  any  markt  of 
the  fcebleoest  of  age.  which  aecois,  on  tbe  whole,  to  have  bad  little  effect 
on  the  poets  of  antiquity.  There  are  frreat  beauties  in  the  PhornisHe, 
such  at  the  splendid  scene  at  the  be^nning, — in  which  Antigone,  at- 
tended by  an  aged  domestic,  surveys  the  armv  of  the  set  en  heroes  from 
s  tower  of  the  palace. — and  tbe  entrance  of  Polyneices  into  tbe  hostile 
city  ;  we  might  add  tbe  episode  about  MenoDcen%  were  it  not  a  mere 
lepetition  of  the  scene  about  Macaria  in  tbe  Heracleids;  besides, 
Euripides  has  made  too  much  o«e  of  these  Toluntary  self-sacrifices  to 
produce  any  striking  effect  by  means  of  them.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
erer,  all  the  beauties  of  the  details  and  all  the  abundance  of  the  ma- 
terials (fur  the  piece  contain*,  in  addition  to  tlie  fall  of  the  hostile 
brother,  also  the  expulsion  of  CEdipns  and  Antigone's  two  heroic  re- 
aolven  to  perform  tbe  funeral  rites  for  her  brother  snd  to  sccompaiiy  her 
banished  fatherf),  we  miss  in  this  play,  too,  that  real  unity  and  harmony 
of  action  which  can  result  only  from  an  idea  !«pringing  from  the  dephs 
o(  tlie  heart  and  ripened  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  feelings. 

f  23.  Three  pieces,  of  which  two  are  still  exrant,  were  bmught  out 
by  the  younger  Euripides,  a  son,  or  more  probably  a  nephew,  of  the 
celebrated  tragedian,  and  were  performed,  after  tlie  death  of  the  author, 
as  new  plays  st  the  great  DiiHiysia.  These  were  the  Ipliigenis  at 
Atilip,  the  Alcnicon,  a  lost  play.{  and  the  Bacchs.  Of  these  three 
pla>s  the  Bacchm  was,  an  far  as  we  can  see,  completed  by  the  author 
himself;  not,  however,  immediately  for  Athens,  but  for  representation 
in  Macedonia.  Euripides  spent  the  last  years  of  bis  life,  when  Athens 
was  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  Pelop«innesian  war,  at  tbe  court 
of  the  Macedonian  king,  Archelaa^,  who  was  not  a  man  of  exalted 
moral  character,  but  a  politic  ruler  who  had  taken  great  pains  iu 
civilizing  his  country,  and  for  that  object  had  collected  around  himself 
a  considerable  circle  of  Greek  poets  and  musicians.  It  is  the  common 
tradition  of  antiquity  that  Euripides  died  here.  The  worship  of  Bac- 
ehufl  was  very  prevalent  in  Macedonia,  especially  in  Pieria  near  Olympus, 
where,  at  a  later  period,  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexaiider,  roamed 
abcmt  with  the  Mimallones  and  Clodones ;  Archelaus  may  have  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  Bacchus  here  with  dramatic  8pectacle8,§  at  which 

*  Schot,  on  Arivtoph.  Frogt,  53. 

t  One  doe«  not  tee,  howerer,  how  Aotigone  conhl  And  it  possible  to  carry  both 
her  renulutiunM  into  etfiict  at  once. 

t  This  was  ths  *KXmtuum  Itk  K^ifhif,  for  the  'aXx^mcmv?  )i^  HfrnfTln  was  brought 
out  by  Kuripides  along  with  the  Alcestis. 

t  As  hs  sIho  inHtitut«4i  dramatic  eontrsts  at  Dion  io  Pisria  in  honour  of  Zeus  and 
the  Muses.    Diodor.  Sic.  svii,  16.    Wesseling  on  xvi.  56. 
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the  Bacchfe  was  performed  for  the  first  time.  To  this  there  is  an 
allusion  in  the  words  of  the  chorus* — ^  Happy  Pieria,  thee  Bacchus 
honours,  and  he  will  come  in  order  to  dance  in  thee  with  Bacchic 
revelry ;  he  will  conduct  his  Msnads  over  the  swift  flowing  Axius  and 
the  Lydias,  whose  streams  pour  forth  blessings.*'  Euripides  would 
hardly  have  celebrated  these  rivers  in  such  a  manner  had  not  Pella,  ihe 
residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  been  situated  between  them,  and 
had  not  the  court  of  the  king  come  to  Pieria  in  order  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  dramatic  festival  celebrated  there. 

The  BacchtB^  or  BacchanaliooM^  developes  the  story  of  Pentheus, 
who  was  so  fearfully  punished  for  his  attempt  to  keep  the  Dionysian 
rites  from  being  intniduced  into  Thebes,  and  gives  a  lively  and  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  impassioned  and  enthusiastic  nature  of  this 
worship ;  at  the  same  time,  this  tragedy  furnishes  us  with  remarkable 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  religious  opinions  of  £uripides  at  the  close 
of  his  life.  In  this  play  he  appears,  as  it  were,  converted  into  a  positive 
believer,  or,  in  other  words,  convinced  that  religion  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  subtilties  of  reasoning;  that  the  understanding  of  man 
cannot  subvert  ancestral  traditions  which  are  as  old  as  time;  that  the 
philosophy  which  attacks  religion  is  but  a  poor  philosophy,  and  so 
forth  ;*{*  doctrines  which  are  sometimes  set  forth  with  peculiar  impres- 
siveness  in  the  speeches  of  the  old  men,  Cadmus  and  Teiresias,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  form  the  foundation  of  the  whole  piece  :  although  it 
mu!tt  be  owned  that  Euripides,  with  the  vacillation  which  he  always  dis- 
plays in  such  matters,  ventures,  on  the  other  hand,  to  explain  the  oflTen- 
sive  story  about  the  second  birth  of  Bacchus  from  the  thigh  of  Zeus,  by 
a  very  frigid  pun  on  a  word  which  he  assumes  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood in  the  first  instance.} 

§  24.  The  case  is  different  with  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis^  which  has 
obviously  not  come  down  to  us  in  so  perfect  a  state  from  the  hands  of 
the  author.  In  its  really  genuine  and  original  parts,  this  Iphigenia  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  of  this  poet's  tragedies,  and  it  is  based  upon 
such  a  noble  idea  that  we  might  put  it  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
works  of  his  better  days,  such  as  the  Medea  or  the  Hecuba.  This  idea 
is,  that  a  pure  and  elevated  mind,  like  that  of  Iphigenia,  can  alone  find 
a  way  out  of  all  the  intricacies  and  entanglements  caused  by  the  pas- 
sions and  efforts  of  powerful,  wise,  and  brave  men,  contending  with 
and  running  counter  to  one  another.  In  this  play  Euripides  has  had 
the  skill  to  invest  the  subject  with  such  intense  interest  by  depicting  the 
fruitless  efibrts  of  Agamemnon  to  save  his  child,  the  too  late  compuno- 

•  V.  666. 

t  See  V.  200,  Mf  ^tptiifM^im,  tm>4  hufurtf,  and  the  foUowing  vents ;  v.  1257|^ 

%  BjtJk  interchange  of  ^mi^^  and  ifui^,  v.  292. 
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tioD  of  ^lenelaus,  the  pride  snd  eoon^  with  which  Achilles  tittets  him- 
self for  the  rescue  of  his  affianced  bride  and  for  her  defence  against  the 
whole  army,  that  the  winingness  of  Iphigenia  to  sacrifice  hcMself  ap- 
pears as  the  solution  of  s  Terr  complicated  knot,  such  as  genenllj  re- 
qaires  a  dens  ex  machina  in  Euripides,  and  shines  with  the  brightest 
ht^tre  as  an  act  of  the  highest  sublimity.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
admirable  work  is  disfigured  by  the  interpolation  of  a  number  of  pas- 
sages, poor  and  paltry  both  in  matter  and  in  form.*  We  know  not  if 
we  judge  too  harshly  of  the  younger  Euripides,  when  we  r^^ard  these 
88  additions  by  which  he  sought  to  complete  the  piece  for  representa- 
tion ;  if  so,  we  must  conclude  that  the  art  of  tragedy  simk  altogether 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  great  poets.  The  question  is  the  more  dif^ 
ficult  to  answer  from  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  s  totally 
different  epilogue  to  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis^f  It  is  possible,  or  rather 
probable,  that  this  was  the  ending  added  by  the  younger  Euripides, 
while  in  other  copies  the  genuine  parts  alone  were  transcribed,  and  that 
at  a  later  period,  after  the  decUne  of  poetry,  these  copies  were  com- 
pleted as  we  have  them  now 

§  25.  The  still  extant  dramas  of  Euripides  are  so  numerous  and 
varied  that  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  our  judgment  of  his 
works  to  take  into  account  his  lost  pieces,  though,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  hostile  criticisms  in  Aristophanes  and  the  remarks  of  other  ancient 
writers,  there  were  several  of  these  pieces  which  presented  even  more 
glaring  specimens  of  the  poet's  faulty  mannerism  than  those  which  we 
still  have ;  for  instance,  he  attempted  in  the  beggai^hero  Telephus  to 
produce  a  touching  effect  by  the  outward  appearance,  by  ragged 
clothes,  and  so  forth;}  the  Andromeda  abounded  in  showy  fooleries 
in  the  lyrical  parts ;  and  the  vcise  Melanippe  was  full  of  the  enlightened 
reasoningrs  of  the  new  philosophy.  The  Chrysippus  and  the  Peirithous 
were  especially  rich  in  speculations  about  nature  and  the  soul,  the 
Sisyphus  in  sophistical  arguments  about  the  origin  of  religions ;  the  two 
last  pieces,  however,  were  more  correctly  ascribed  to  CritiaSy  the  pupil 
of  Socrates  and  the  sophists,  and  well  known  as  one  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants§ 

*  The  wont  addition  it  the  epilogue  ;  the  fjorodot  of  the  choms  it  alto  liable  to 
ttron^  tuspiciont.  The  prologue,  together  with  the  anapebtt,  diffen  from  the  cua- 
tomary  ntyle  of  Euripidet ;  hut  it  hat  beautiet  of  itt  own,  and^  moreover,  thii  part 
of  the  play  hat  been  imitated  by  Enniut. 

t  According  to  the  well-knvwn  patsage  in  iElian*t  Hhi,  AMmal,  vii.  ^. 

X  Euripidet  tubsequently  introduced  many  alterationt  into  thit  piece,  but  not 
on  account  of  the  joket  in  the  Fmg*  of  Arittophanet,  at  we  might  infer  from 
Kustath.  on  the  Iliad,  xvi.  p.  1084 ;  for  it  it  well  known  that  he  wai  not  llvinff  when 
thai  comedy  wat  produced.  In  general,  Euripidet  fre<iuentlY  altervd  hit  playt  to 
tuit  the  public  tatte,  at  we  are  told  he  did  the  Hippulytut.  In  the  fint  eoition  of 
thit  play,  Phwdra  was  a  much  more  importunate  lover. 

{  We  have  entirely  patted  over  the  Bketu$s  fur  although  there  wat  a  play  of 
Euripidet  with  thit  name,  which  Attius  leemt  to  have  imitated  in  the  NyeiefferttM, 
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The  predilection  of  antiquity  for  Euripides  has  also  preserved  us  one 
of  his  satyric  dramas,  the  Cyclops  (the  only  specimen  we  have  of  this 
sort  of  play),  though  Euripides  had  not  distinguished  himself  parti- 
cularly in  this  branch  of  dramatic  poetry.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
satyric  drama,  for  which  the  story  of  Polyphemus  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  the  play  possesses  some  interest,  but  it  wants  that  genial 
originality  which  we  should  have  been  warranted  in  expecting  in  a 
satyrical  drama  by  ^schylus. 

Euripides  prol>ab1y  died  in  Olymp.  93.  2,  B.  c.  407,  though  the 
ancients  also  assign  the  following  year  for  his  death.*  Sophocles 
mourned  for  him  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Alliens  and  brought  his 
actors  uncrowned  to  the  tragic  contest.  This  must  have  happened  at 
the  dramatic  contests  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  407  and  406 ;  Sophocles 
himself  died  soon  after,  about  the  spring  of  b.  c.  406  (Olymp.  93.  2.), 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  old  stories  which  place  his  death  in  con- 
nexion with  the  feast  of  the  Anthesteria. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


(  1.  Inferiority  of  the  other  tragic  poets.  (  2.  Contemporariet  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides:  Neophron,  Ion,  Aristarchus,  Adisus,  Carcinus,  Xenocles.  }  3. 
Tragedians  somewhat  more  recent :  Agathon ;  the  anonymous  son  of  Cleomachus. 
Tragedy  grows  effeminate.  }  4.  Men  of  education  employ  tra^^dy  as  a  vehicle 
of  their  opinions  on  the  social  relations  of  the  age.  }  5.  The  families  of  the 
great  tragedians:  the  ^schyleans,  Suphocleans,  and  the  younger  Euripides. 
(  6.  Influence  of  other  brancht>s  of  literature  ;  tragedy  is  treated  by  Chsereniou 
in  the  spirit  of  lax  and  effeminate  lyric  poetry.  }  7.  Tragedy  is  subordinated  to 
rhetoric  in  the  dramas  of  Theodectes. 

§  1.  We  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  possessing,  as  speci- 
mens of  Greek  tragedy,  master-pieces  by  those  poets,  whom  their 
contemporaries  and  all  antiquity  unanimously  re^rarded  as  the  heroes 
of  the  tragic  stage,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  the 
names  which  continually  recur  whenever  the  ancients  speak  of  the 
height  which  tragic  poetry  attained  at  Athens;  the  state  itself  dis- 
tinguished them  by  founding  institutions  the  object  of  which  was  to 
preserve  their  works  pure  and  unadulterated,   and  to  protect   them 

the  extant  piece  bears  no  mark  of  the  ]>en  of  Euripides,  and  must  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  an  imitation  of  ^schylus  or  Sophoclen.  It  probably  belongs  tu  the  lat«r 
Athenian  tragedy,  perhaps  to  the  school  of  Philocles,  fur  it  is  clear  from  v.  944  that 
it  comes  from  Athens.  The  scene  in  which  PariH  appears  the  iubtant  that  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses  have  left  the  ktage,  while  Athena  is  still  there,  requires  four  actors;  and 
this  may  also  be  used  as  an  argument  to  pro?e  that  it  was  composed  at  a  later  piriod, 
•  See  Chap.  XXIV.  §  11  note. 
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from  being  interpolated  at  the  caprice  of  the  acton;*  and  aoon 
afterwards  they  were  rather  read  in  the  closet  than  heard  ia  tbo 
theatre,  and  became  identified  with  the  exnteoce  of  the  later  Oretki 
and  Romans. 

Their  contemporaries  among  the  tragedians  must  be  regarded  a8|  for 
the  most  part,  far  from  insignificant  poets,  inasmuch  as  they  main- 
tained their  place  on  the  stage  beside  them,  and  not  unfrequently 
gained  the  tragic  prize  in  competition  with  them.  Yet,  though  their 
separate  productions  may  have  been  in  part  happy  enough  to  merit 
most  fully  the  approbation  of  the  public,  the  general  character  of  these 
poets  must  have  been  deficient  in  that  depth  and  peculiar  force  of 
genius  by  which  the  great  tragedians  were  distinguished.  If  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  their  works  would  assuredly  have  attracted  greater 
attention  and  have  been  read  more  fi-equently  in  later  times. 

§  2.  Neophron,  of  Sicyon,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  these  poets,  if  the  Medea  of  Euripides  was  really  in  part  an  imita* 
tion  uf  one  of  his  plays  :t  in  that  case  he  must  be  distinguished  from 
a  younger  Neophron,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Ion,  of  Chios,  lived  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  iEschylus  and  Cimon, 
and  in  the  fragments  of  his  writings  speaks  of  the  events  of  their  day 
as  from  personal  knowledge.  He  was  a  very  comprehensive  writer, 
and,  what  was  very  uncommon  in  ancient  times,  a  prose  author  as  well 
as  a  poet.  He  wrote  history  in  the  dialect  and  after  the  manner  of 
Herodotus,  except  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  private  life  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals :  he  also  composed  elegies^  and  lyrical  poems  of 
various  sorts.  He  did  not  come  forward  as  a  tragedian  till  afler  the 
death  of  iEschylus  (Olymp.  82  ),  whose  place,  it  seems,  he  expected 
to  fill  on  the  stage.  The  materials  of  his  dramas  were  in  a  great 
measure  taken  from  Homer ;  they  may  have  been  connected  in 
trilogies  like  those  of  -^schylus ;  the  few  remains,§  however,  hardly 
allow  us  to  trace  the  connexion  of  these  trilogical  compositions. 
Although  correct  and  careful  in  the  execution,  his  productions  were  de- 
ficient in  that  higher  energy  which  is  remarkable  in  the  more  genial 
poets.ll 

*  Accord inj^  to  a  law,  proposed  by  tha  orator  Lycuxgut,  authentic  copies  of  ths 
workH  of  the  three  poets  were  kept  in  the  archives  of  Athens,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  public  secretary  {y^^tftfSMTtut  rnt  w^Xtatt)  to  see  that  the  actors  delivered  this  text 
only.  See  the  iii'e  of  Lycurgus  in  Plutarch's  f'iitt  decern  Oratorum,  where  tht 
words.  dl/M.  i(i7»«i  ya^  «^«»  ikXtt  im'$m^ifte0m4  have  been  properly  added. 

f  See  the  didaicalia  to  the  Medea  of  Euripides  (where  it  would  be  best  to  chan|;e 
yttveu0^fivvt  %Mff*tvmffmt  intor^y  Ni«^^«f  ).),and  Diog.Laert.ii.  134.  But  a  good  deal 
mi^ht  be  said  against  this  account,  and  perhaps  the  relation  between  the  two  plajn 
was  pncisely  the  conven»e. 

X  See  Chap.  X.  }  7.  p.  113.  notes. 

§  luuis  Chii  fragmenta  coUegit  Nieverding.    LipsiaB,  1836. 

1 1  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  critic  Longinus  ik  SuhUwu  33. 
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Aristarcrus,  of  Teg«a,  ctme  forward  in  Olymp.  SI.  d«  b.  c»  454, 
and,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,*  was  the  ftret  to  produce  tragedies 
according  to  the  standard  of  greater  length,  whidi  was  subsequently 
observed  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Some  of  his  tragedies*  espe* 
daily  the  Aebilles,  gained  some  reputation  at  a  later  period,  from  being 
imitated  by  Ennius. 

AcHiBUS,  of  Eretria,  brought  out  many  dramas  at  Athens  after 
Olymp.  83,  but  only  once  obtained  the  prize.  A  sort  of  artificial  man- 
ner was  peculiar  to  him ;  the  fragments  of  his  dramasf  contain  much 
strange  mythology,  and  we  learn  that  his  expressions  were  oAen  forced 
and  obscure.  Nevertheless,  with  such  peculiarities  he  may  easily  havtt 
merited  the  favourable  opinion  of  some  ancient  critics,  who  considered 
him  the  best  writer  of  satyric  dramas  next  to  ^Eschyhis.  In  construct^ 
ing  such  dramas  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  making  some  strange 
combinations  and  indulging  in  some  far-fetched  witticisms. 

Caroinus,  with  his  sons,  forms  a  family  of  tragedians,  known  to  us 
chiefly  from  the  jokes  and  mockeries  of  Aristophanes.  The  father  was 
a  tragedian,  and  the  sous  appeared  as  choral- dancers  in  his  plays; 
only  one  of  them,  Xenocles,  also  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of 
poetry.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  few  hints,  both  father  and  son 
were  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  antiquated  harshness  in  their  mode  of 
expression.  Yet  Xenocles,  with  his  tragic  trilogy,  (EdipuSt  Lycoon^ 
Bacch^By  and  the  satyrical  drama  Athamas^  gained  the  prize  over  the 
trilogy  of  Euripides  to  which  the  Troades  belonged.  From  the 
Athenian  Carcinus  we  must  distinguish  a  later  tragedian  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  of  Agrigentum. 

§  3.  AoATHON  was  a  very  singular  character.  He  came  before  the 
public  with  his  first  tragedy  in  Olymp.  90.  4.  b.  g.  416,  when  he  was 
still  a  young  man,  and  spent  his  riper  years  at  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
King  of  Macedon,  where  he  died  about  Olymp.  94.  4.  b.  c.  400.  His 
strange  demeanour  and  habits  have  enabled  Aristophanes  (especially  in 
the  Thesmophoriazvs€B)  and  Plato  (in  the  Symposiutn)  to  give  us  some 
sketches  of  him,  which  bring  the  man  before  our  eyes  in  the  most 
vivid  and  striking  manner.  Naturally  delicate  and  efiemiuate,  as 
well  in  body  as  in  mind,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  this  moud,  and 
coquetted  with  a  sort  of  grace  and  charm  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  invest  everything  that  he  took  in  hand.  The  lyrical  part  of  his 
tragedies  was  an  amiable  and  insinuating  display,  of  cheerful  thoughts 
and  kindly  images,  but  did  not  penetrate  deeply  into  the  feelings.  In 
accordance  with  these  views,  Agathon  had  devoted  himself  to  the  new  arts, 
by  which  the  sophists  of  the  time,  and  especially  Gorgias,  had  produced 

♦  Chap.  XXI.  i  4. 

t  Achsei  Eretriensit  fragmenta  collegit  Urlichs.  Bonn.  1834. 
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sach  an  effect  on  the  Athenian  public.  He  borrowed  from  Gorgiaa  his 
novel  and  ingenious  combinations  of  thought,  which  deluded  the  hearer 
into  the  idea  that  he  had  really  gained  an  entirely  new  insight  into  the 
subject)  and  also  the  figures  of  opposition  and  parallelism  {Antitheta, 
Pdrisa)^  which  gratified  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  by  giving  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  an  appearance  of  symmetry  and  regularity.* 
We  should,  however,  have  prized  very  much  the  possession  of  such  au 
original  work  as  Agathou*s  "  Flower*'  {HvOoq)  must  have  been. 

Still  more  effeminate  must  have  been  the  poetry  of  an  author  whom 
Cratinus  the  comedian  designates  only  as  the  son  of  Cleomachus,\  The 
Archon,  he  tells  us,  gave  this  poetaster  a  chorus  in  preference  to 
Sophocles,  although  he  was  not  worthy  to  provide  songs  for  a  chorus  at 
the  wanton  female  festival  of  the  Adonia.  He  compares  the  chorus 
of  this  poet,  which  expressed,  in  soft  Lydian  melodies,  corresponding 
thoughts  and  feelings,  to  licentious  women  from  Lydia,  wlio  were 
ready  for  all  sorts  of  harlotry.  It  seems  that  the  same  poet,  who  was 
probably  named  Cleomenes,  composed  erotic  poems  in  a  lyrical  form, 
and  transferred  their  characteristics  to  his  tragedies. 

§  4.  About  this  time  the  tragic  stage  received  a  great  influx  of 
poets,  which,  however,  does  not  prove  that  a  great  advance  had  taken 
place  in  the  art  of  tragic  poetry.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  thousands  of 
tragedy>makiug  prattlers,  more  garrulous  by  a  good  deal  than  Euri- 
pides :  he  calls  their  poems  muses'  groves  for  swallows,  comparing 
their  trifling  and  insigniflcant  attempts  at  polite  literature  with  the 
chirping  of  birds  ;t  happily  these  dilettanti  were  generally  satisfied 
with  presenting  themselves  once  before  the  people  as  tragic  poets. 
There  was  such  a  taste  for  the  composition  of  tragedies  that  we  find 
among  those  who  wrote  for  the  stage  men  of  the  most  different 
pursuits  and  dispositions,  such  as  Critias,  the  head  of  the  oligar- 
chical party  at  Athens,  and  Dionysius  the  First,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  often  came  forward  as  a  competitor  for  the  tragic  prize,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  crown  once  before  he  died.  Such  meu 
were  fond  of  availing  themselves  of  tragedy,  in  the  same  way  that 
Euripides  did,  us  a  vehicle  for  bringing  before  the  public  in  a  less  sus- 
picious manner  their  speculations  on  the  political  and  social  interests  of 

*  As  in  the  example  quoted  by  Aristotle  Rhetor,  ii.  24,  10:  **  We  might  call  that 
probable,  that  many  thingp4  not  probable  would  occur  among  men.** 

t  In  the  difficult  passage  qtioted  by  Ath«  nseus  xiv.  p.  638,  where,  after  i  KXi«- 
^«;^«f/,  we  must  write  also  t^  KXf/»M^w ;  at  all  events,  the  converse  alteration  is 
less  probable.  Onesip^ius  can  hardly  he  this  son  uf  Cleomachus.  as  Atheiiaeus  ex- 
pre>8ly  calls  him  a  writer  of  jocular  songs  only.  We  must,  at  any  rate,  suppose 
with  Casaubon  that  something  ha«  fallen  otit  before  rM^w-rii,  and  it  is  almost 
probable  that  Ci!rr>flnrm>«,  who  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gn.sipptis,  is  mor« 
precisely  referred  to  in  the  lost  passage. 

X  Arivtophanet*  Erogt,  v.  89.  folL,  ;^iXi)«Mnp  fwmm. 
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their  auditors.  In  the  drama  called  Sisyphus  (which  is  perhaps  more 
rightly  ascribed  to  Critias  than  to  Euripides*)  there  was  a  developement 
of  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  sophists,  that  religion  was  an  ancient 
political  institution,  designed  to  sanction  the  restraints  of  law  by  super- 
adding the  fear  of  the  gods;  and  we  are  told  that  Dionysius  wrote  a 
drama  against  Plato's  theory  of  the  state,  which  was  called  a  tragedy 
but  had  rather  the  character  of  a  comedy.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
Piato  also  composed  a  tragic  tetralogy  in  his  younger  days,  which  he 
committed  to  the  flames  when  he  had  convinced  himself  that  dramatic 
poetry  was  not  his  vocation.  In  the  opposite  party,  among  the  ac- 
cusers of  Socrates,  Meletus  was  not  a  philosopher,  but  a  tragedian  by 
profession ;  we  are  told,  however,  that  his  poetry  was  as  frigid  and 
tedious  as  his  character  appears  hateful  to  us  from  his  persecution  of 
the  illustrious  sage. 

§  5.  The  families  of  the  great  poets  contributed  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  continue  the  tragic  art  after  their  deaths.  As  the  great  poets 
not  only  felt  themselves  called  upon  by  their  own  taste  to  devote 
themselves  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  to  bring  out  plays  and  teach  the 
chorus  year  after  year,  but  really  practised  this  art  as  an  ostensible  pro-- 
fession,  we  cannot  wonder  that  this,  like  other  employments  and  trades, 
was  transmitted  by  a  regular  descent  to  their  sons  and  grandsons. 
Mschyius  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  tragedians,  who  flourished 
through  several  generations  ;t  his  son  Euphuriun  sometimes  brought 
out  plays  of  his  father's  which  had  not  been  represented  before,  some- 
times pieces  of  his  own,  and  he  gained  the  tragic  prize  in  competition 
with  both  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ;  similarly,  Mschyius'  nephew, 
Philocies^  gained  the  prize  against  the  King  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  a 
piece  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  to  be  surpassed.     Philocles  must 

*  See  above,  chap.  XXV.  §  25. 

f  To  make  this  clearer,  we  subjoin  the  pedigree  of  the  whole  C&mily,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  Boeckh.  TragcedL  Grmca  principtt,  p.  32.  and  Clinton  Fa9t,  Htlltn*  II. 
p.  zzxiii. : — 

Euphorion 


iEichylus  ^  A  Bister — ^Philopeithes 


Euphorion  Bion  Philocles 

I 

Morsimus 

Astydamas 
—-_. A 


Philocles  II.  Astydamas  II. 

Accordini;  to  Suidas,  Bion  was  also  a  tragedian.  Philocles  must  have  flourished 
even  befttre  the  Peluponnesiau  war,  for  his  son  Morsimus  irt  ridiculed  as  a  tragic 
poet  in  the  Knights  (Olymp.  88.4.  b.  c.  424.)  and  /'race  (Olymp.  90.  1.  b.c.  419.)  of 
Aristophanes ;  «nd  Astydamas  came  out  us  a  tragedian  in  Olymp.  95. 2.  a  c.  398. 

2  c 
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have  had  a  good  deal  of  his  uncle's  manner;  his  telralogfy, llie  Pan* 
dionis,  probably  developed  the  destinies  of  Procnc  and  Philomela  in  a 
connected  series  of  dramas  quite  according  to  the  iEschylean  model, 
and  the  hardness  and  harshness*  with  wiiich  he  is  reproached  may  have 
followed  natnraliy  from  his  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  old  tragedy* 
Morsimus,  the  son  of  Fhilocle**,  f^eems  to  have  done  bat  little  honour  to 
the  family ;  bnt  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  ^schyleans  gained 
new  lustre  fiom  Astydamas,  who  brought  out  240  pieces  and  gained 
fifteen  victories.  From  these  numbers  we  see  that  Astydamas  in  his 
time  supplied  the  Athenian  public  with  new  tetralogies  almost  every 
year  at  the  Lenea  and  great  Dionysia,  and  that,  on  an  averagei  he 
gained  the  prize  once  every  four  contests.f 

With  regard  to  the  family  of  SaphocleSt  Jophon  was  an  active  and 
popular  tragedian  in  his  father's  life-time,  and  Aristophanes  considers 
him  as  the  only  support  of  the  tragic  stage  after  the  death  of  the  two 
great  poets.  We  do  not,  however,  know  how  a  later  age  answered  the 
comedian's  doubtful  question,  whether  lophon  would  be  able  to  do  as 
much  by  himself  now  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  father's 
counsel  and  guidance.  Some  years  later  the  younger  Sophocles^  the 
grandson  of  the  great  poet,  came  forward,  at  first  with  the  legacy  of 
unpublished  dramas  which  his  grandfather  had  left  him,  and  soon  afier 
with  plays  of  his  own.  As  he  gained  the  prize  twelve  times,  he  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  poets  of  the  day;  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  considerable  rival  of  the  .Eschylean  Astydamas. 

A  younger  Euripides  also  gained  some  reputation  by  the  side  of 
these  descendants  of  the  two  other  tragedians.  He  stands  on  the  same 
footing  in  relation  to  his  uncle  as  Euphorion  to  ^schylus,  and  the 
younger  Sophocles  to  his  grandfather ;  he  first  brought  out  plays  by 
his  renowned  kinsman,  and  then  tried  the  success  of  his  own  productions. 

§  6.  By  the  side  of  these  successors  of  the  great  tragedians  others 
from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance,  and  in  them  we  may  see 
more  distinct  traces  of  those  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  were  not 
without  their  influence  on  the  others.  In  them  tragic  poetry  appears 
no  longer  as  independent  and  as  following  its  own  object  and  its  own 

•  n/«{i«,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av. ;  Snidas  v.  «/X««xiif.  He  gained  from  this  the  epi- 
thet* *AX/*/«»  and  XtfAfl,  "  salt-pickle**  aud  "  gall." 

f  He  was  the  first  of  the  family  of  iEschylua  who  was  honoured  by  the  Athenians 
with  a  statue  uf  bronze  ('Arr•r^Mlrr«  ^^rtf  r^v  ti^)  Alo'^vkav  lri/inr*f  tUiu  ;^«A.»«), 
which  is  mentiuned  bj  Iho^.  Laeri*  ii.5.4-).  as  an  instance  of  the  unjust  di^tribuiion 
of  (libtinGtiuDs.  He  is  not  quite  rights  however;  fur  Astydamas  lived  at  the  time, 
when  the  UM  of  honorary  statoen  fiijt  came  into  vogue.  The  statues  of  the  older 
poets,  which  were  shown  at  Athens  at  a  latrr  period,  were  erected  subsequently  and 
by  way  of  tupplement.  The  panage  quoted  above  has  been  wrongly  tuxpected  and 
iieedletsly  alteivd. 
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laws,' but  as  subordinated  to  the  spirit  which  had  developed  itself  in 
other  branches  of  literature.  The  Itfric  poetry  and  the  rhetoric  of  the 
time  had  an  especial  influence  on  the  form  of  tragic  poetry. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  characterize  the  lyric  poetry  of  this  age  m  a 
subsequent  chapter  (chap.  XXX.) ;  here  we  will  only  remark  gene- 
rally, that  it  was  losing  more  and  more  every  day  the  predominanca  of 
ideas  and  feelings,  and  that  the  minor  accessaries  of  composition, 
which  were  formerly  subjected  to  the  ruling  conceptions,  were  now,  aa 
il  were,  gradually  becoming  independent  of  them.  It  hunts  about 
for  stray  charms  to  gratify  the  senses,  and  consequently  loses  sight 
of  its  true  object)  to  elevate  the  thoughts  and  ennoble  the  sensi- 
bilities. 

How  much  Chabimon,  who  flourished  about  Olymp.  100.  b.  o.  880^ 
was  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  his  time,  is  clear 
from  all  thai  is  related  of  him.  The  contemporary  dithyrambic 
poets  were  oontinually  making  sudden  transitions  in  their  sougs  from 
one  species  of  tones  and  rhythms  to  another,  and  sacrificed  the  unity  of 
character  to  a  striving  after  metrical  variety  of  expression.  But 
nobody  went  farther  in  this  than  Chcremon,  who,  according  to 
Aristotle,  mixed  up  all  kinds  of  metres  in  his  Centaur^  which  seems  lo 
have  been  a  most  extraordinary  compound  of  epic,  lyric,  and  draroaiio 
poetry.*  His  dramatic  productions  were  rich  in  descriptions,  which 
did  not,  like  all  those  of  the  old  tragedians,  belong  to  the  pieces,  and 
contribute  to  place  in  a  clearer  light  the  condition,  the  relations,  th« 
deeds  of  some  person  engaged  in  the  action,  but  sprung  altogether 
from  a  fondness  for  delineating  subjects  which  produce  a  pleasing  im- 
pression on  the  senses.  No  tragedian  could  be  compared  with  Ch»re« 
mon  in  the  number  of  his  charming  pictures  of  female  beauty,  in  which 
the  serious  rouse  of  the  great  tragedians  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  re- 
tiring ;  the  only  counterpoise  to  this  is  his  passion  for  the  multifarious 
perfumes  and  colours  of  flowers.  With  this  mixture  of  foreign  in** 
gredients,  tragedy  ceases  to  be  a  drama,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  in  which  everything  depends  on  the  causes  and  developements  of 
actions  and  on  manifestations  of  the  will  of  man.  Accordingly,  Aris* 
totle  calls  this  Chsremon  in  connexion  with  the  dithyrambic  poet 
Licytnnius,  foeis  to  he  read^^  and  says,  of  the  former  in  particular,  that 
he  h  exact,  i.  e.  careful  and  accurate  in  detail,  like  a  professed  writer^ 
whose  sole  object  is  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers. 

§  7.  But  this  later  tragedy  was  still  more  powerAilly  aiTected  by  the 

*  Aristotle  {Poet.  1.)  ealU  it  a  jmji^  fm^f}im,90  that  the  epic  element  muil 
hftTe  been  the  foundation  of  the  whole.    Atheneus  xiii.  p.  608,  calls  it  a  }^Ufkm 

t  Afmyvufrtmi    Aristotle /lAf for.  iil  12. 

2i  2 


r*.rf  :t-;^  :/  :^  t-at  liac  k.  c*  ir:  tc  Faai.-ir  as  ii^jrii  -i  iae  scaooL 

BiLf .  *'-:>•  icT  of^:.  Km  ^  jctx  r-iiA  3«-er  :i«  rio  w^ari  »p&rttes 
podry  fr<7a  pn^^.  Tie  crVed  or  crxisry  js  is  ocsB^ae  br  xaeass  cf 
mmtJtr.x  i«  <-:ici :tii>-3  »ii  tiit  »11  of  ccber  aes;  bd  dnBauc 
poctT^  leftTe»  :be  ae^i.«f  if  uk  7«na&s  hjhachbc  ;o  ae  detfTnuDed  bf 
Ibe  ^iereSopes^c:  of  ibrr  ovs  Tie««  &»!  i>e  expfc«c§aoQ  of  ibe  op^nioai 
of  c^oen.  Tae  Aibeaass  ««;«  so  fcotbniiaed  13  bar  jooe  pul^ 
fpeecbcf  IB  tbe'r  eooits  szmI  aawsibr'ies,  mna  hhd  sadi  a  pwwon  fiir 
Ihem,  that  iryt't  tneedr.  erea  ia  :3  braer  csjs.  adauxsed  a  eieiter  pro- 
poition  of  spcccbes  oa  moosM  sCdcs  of  a  qaeszioa  than  vciud  hare 
been  the  ca«e  bad  tL«rr  pub.^  Ee  takea  laoixr  cirectioo.  BuU  ia 
pw»Ai  of  dme,  tins  eeaaeot  was  OMiiscaliT  fai&ing  upon  the  ochen, 
mmd  to'>o  traa<cMided  13  pnoper  lim  is  as  we  see  even  in  Elarip^des 
and  still  more  io  his  successors.  The  exetss  coosiscs  ia  this,  thai  the 
flpeeches,  which  io  a  drama  shouVl  oolj  serve  as  a  means  of  explaining 
the  chan^pcs  io  the  thoo^ts  and  frame  of  milid  of  the  aciofs  and  of 
ioOneocin^  their  eooTictions  and  resoWes,  brcanir,  on  their  own  ac- 
count, the  chief  business  of  the  play,  so  that  the  situations  and  all  the 
labour  of  the  poet  were  directed  towards  aibrdin^  opportonities  for 
the  display  of  rhetorical  sparring.  And  as  the  practical  object  of 
leal  life  was,  naturally  enough,  wanting  to  this  stage-oratory,  and  as  it 
depended  on  the  poet  alone  hcyw  be  should  put  the  point  of  dispute,  it 
is  easy  to  conceire  that  this  theatrical  rhetoric  would,  in  most  cases, 
make  a  display  of  the  more  artificial  forms,  which  in  practical  life  were 
thrown  aside  as  useless,  and  would  approximate  rather  to  tlie  sdiolastic 
oratory  of  the  sophists  than  to  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  which, 
poMesse<l  by  the  great  events  of  the  time,  raised  itself  far  above  the 
trammels  of  a  scholastic  art. 

Throoectks,  ijf  Phaselis,  the  chief  specimen  of  this  class  of  writers, 
flourished  alxiut  Olymp.  106.  b.  c.  356,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  Rlictoric  was  his  chief  study,  though  he  also  applied  himself  to 
philosophy  ;  he  belongM  to  the  scholars  of  Isocrates,  another  of  whom, 
a  90U  of  Aphareus,  al»o  left  the  rhetorical  school  for  the  tragic  stage. 
Theodectes  never  gave  up  his  original  pursuits,  but  came  fonivard  both 
•s  orator  and  tragedian.  At  the  splendid  funeral  feast,  which  the 
Cariiin  queen,  Artemisia,  instituted  iu  honour  of  Mausolus,  the  husband 
whom  Mhe  mourned  for  so  ostentatiously  (Olymp.  106.  4.  b.  c.  353), 
TheiMlcctcH,  ill  competition  with  Theopompus  and  other  orators,  de- 
livered a  panegyric  on  tlie  deceased,  and  at  the  same  time  produced  a 
trii){('dy,  tlie  Mautolus^  the  materials  for  which  were  probably  borrowed 
from  tlie  mylhicul  traditions  or  early  history  of  Caria;  but  the 
author  ccrtiiliily  had  aUo  in  view  the  exaltation  of  the  prince  of  the 
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same  name  just  dead.*  Theodectes  had  so  hit  the  taste  of  the  a^e  ia 
his  tra^^edies  that  he  obtained  eip^ht  victories  in  thirteen  contests.f 
Aristotle,  who  was  his  friend,  and,  according  to  some,  also  his  teacher, 
made  use  of  his  tragedies,  as  furnishing  him  with  examples  of  rhetoric. 
Thus  Theodectes,  in  his  Orestes,  makes  the  murderer  of  Clytsemnestra 
rest  the  justification  of  his  deed  on  two  points ;  first,  that  the  wife  who 
has  murdered  her  husband  ought  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  then,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  son  to  avenge  his  father;  but,  with  sophistical  address, 
he  leaves  out  the  third  point  to  be  proved,  that  the  son  must  murder 
his  mother.  In  his  Lynceus^  Danaus  and  Lynceus  contend  before  an 
Argive  tribunal.  The  former  has  discovered  the  secret  marriage  of  his 
daughters  with  the  sons  of  iEgyptus,  and  brings  the  latter  bound  before 
the  tribunal  in  order  to  have  him  condemned  and  executed ;  but 
Lynceus  unexpectedly  gains  the  victory  in  the  court,  and  Danaus  is 
condemned  to  death.  Afiecting  speeches,  based  on  skilful  arg^umenta- 
tion,  recognition-scenes  ingeniously  introduced,  and  paradoxical  asser- 
tions cleverly  maintained,  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  tragedies  of  this 
time,  as  we  may  see  from  the  quotations  in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  and 
Poetic,  The  subjects  were  taken  from  a  very  circumscribed  set  of 
fables,  which  furnished  the  sophistical  ingenuity  of  the  poet  with  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  materials.  The  style  approximated  more  and  more 
to  prose  ;t  for  a  high  poetical  tone,  or  an  antique  majesty  of  diction, 
would  have  been  altogether  ill-suited  to  the  subtle  niceties  of  reasoning 
with  which  the  speeches  were  pervaded. 

*  The  Areheiam  of  Euripides  is  similarly  related  to  the  Macedonian  king,  of  th« 
name  in  whose  honour  it  was  composed.  The  name  Mausolus  was  au  old  one  in 
Caria.    See  Herod,  v.  1 18. 

f  According  to  the  epigram  quoted  hy  Steph.  Byzant.  v.  *eufixi(.  According  fo 
Suidas,  he  composed  filtv  dramas ;  if  this  number  is  correct,  he  contended  eleven 
times  with  tetralogies  and  twice  with  trilogies  only. 

I  See  particularly  Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii.  1.  9. ;  and  compare  Poetic.  6.  The 
Oeophon,  whom  Arii»totle  often  mentions  as  having  paiuted  characters  from  every-^y 
life,  people  who  are  quite  common-place  in  all  their  thoughts  and  words,  probablv 
also  belongs  to  the  time  of  Theodectes. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


f  1.  The  comic  element  in  Greek  poetry  due  to  the  wonbip  of  Bacchut.  {  3.  Alto 
connected  with  the  Comui  at  the  lesser  Dionysia :  Phallic  songs.  {  3.  Begiiip 
nings  of  dramatic  comedy  at  Megara :  SuBarion«  Chionides,  &c.  }  4.  The  per- 
fectors  of  the  old  Attic  comedy.  }  6.  The  structure  of  comedy.  What  it  has  in 
common  with  tragedy.  {  6.  Peculiar  arrangement  of  the  chorus ;  Parabasis. 
{  7.  Dances,  metres,  and  style. 

§  I.  Having  followed  one  species  of  the  drama,  Tragedy^  through  its 
rise,  progress,  and  decay,  up  to  the  time  when  it  almost  ceases  to  be 
poetry,  we  must  return  once  more  to  its  origin,  in  order  to  consider  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  other  species.  Comedy ^  though  it  sprang  from 
the  same  causes,  and  was  matured  by  the  same  vivifying  influences, 
nevertheless  acquired  so  dissimilar  a  form. 

The  opposition  between  tragedy  and  comedy  did  not  make  its  fint 
appearance  along  with  these  different  species  of  the  drama :  it  is  as  old 
as  poetry  itself*  By  the  side  of  the  noble  and  the  great,  the  common 
and  the  base  always  appear  in  the  guise  of  folly,  and  thus  make  the 
opposed  qualities  more  conspicuous.  Nay  more,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  mind  nurtiured  and  cultivated  within  itself  its  conceptions  of  the 
perfect  order,  beauty,  and  power,  reigning  in  the  universe  and  eihi* 
biting  themselves  in  the  life  of  man,  so  much  the  more  capable  and 
competent  would  it  become  to  comprehend  the  weak  and  perverted  in 
their  whole  nature  and  manner,  and  to  penetrate  to  their  very  heart  and 
centre.  In  themselves  the  base  and  the  perverted  are  certainly  no 
proper  subject  for  poetry :  when,  however,  Uiey  are  received  among  the 
conceptions  of  a  mind  teeming  with  thoughts  of  the  great  and  the 
beautiful,  they  obtain  a  place  in  the  world  of  the  beautiful  and  become 
poetic.    In  consequence  of  the  conditional  and  limited  existence  of  our 
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nee,  this  tendency  of  the  mind  is  always  conversant  about  bare  realities, 
while  the  opposite  one  has,  with  free  creative  energy,  set  up  for  itself  a 
peculiar  domain  of  the  imagination.  Real  life  has  always  furnished 
superabundant  materials  for  comic  poetry ;  and  if  the  poet  in  working 
up  these  materials  has  oflen  made  use  of  figures  which  do  not  actually 
exist,  these  are  always  intended  to  represent  actual  appearances,  circum- 
stances, men,  and  classes  of  men :  the  base  and  the  perverted  are  not 
invented ;  the  invention  consists  in  bringing  them  to  light  in  their  true 
form.  A  chief  instrument  of  comic  representation  is  Wit^  which  maybe 
defined  to  be, — a  startling  detection  and  display  of  the  perverted  and 
deformed,  when  the  base  and  the  ridiculous  are  suddenly  illuminated  by 
the  flash  of  genius.  Wit  cannot  lay  hold  of  that  which  is  really  sacred, 
sublime,  and  beautiful :  in  a  certain  sense,  it  invariably  degrades  what 
it  handles ;  but  it  cannot  perform  this  office  unless  it  takes  up  a  higher 
and  safer  ground  from  which  to  hurl  its  darts.  Even  the  commonest 
sort  of  wit,  which  is  directed  against  the  petty  follies  and  mistakes  of 
social  life,  must  have  for  its  basis  a  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
that  discreet  reserve  and  elegant  refinement  which'  constitute  good 
manners.  The  more  concealed  the  perversity,  the  more  it  assumes  the 
garb  of  the  right  and  the  excellent ;  so  much  the  more  comic  is  it  when 
suddenly  seen  through  and  detected,  just  because  it  is  thus  brought  most 
abruptly  into  contrast  with  the  true  and  the  good. 

We  must  now  break  off  these  general  considerations,  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  the  problem  we  have  to  solve,  and  are  only 
designed  to  call  attention  to  the  cognate  and  corresponding  features  of 
tragic  and  comic  poetry.  If  we  return  to  history,  we  meet  with  the 
comic  element  even  in  epic  poetry,  partly  in  connexion  with  the  heroic 
epos,  where,  as  might  be  expected,  it  makes  its  appearance  only  in 
certain  passages,*  and  partly  cultivated  in  a  separate  form,  as  in  the  Mar- 
gites.  Lyric  poetry  had  produced  in  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  master- 
pieces of  passionate  invective  and  derision,  the  form  and  matter  of  which 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  dramatic  comedy.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  this  dramatic  comedy  appeared,  that  wit  and  ridicule  attained  to  that 
greatness  of  form,  that  unconstrained  freedom,  and,  if  we  may  so  say, 
that  inspired  energy  in  the  representation  of  the  common  and  contempt- 
ible which  every  friend  of  antiquity  identifies  with  the  name  of  Aris- 
tophanes.    At  that  happy  epoch,  when  the  full  strength  of  the  national 

*  As  in  the  episode  of  Thersites  and  the  comic  scene  with  Agamemnon, 
above,  chap.  Y.  }  8.  Tbc  Odyssey  has  more  elements  of  the  satyric  drama 
(as  in  the  story  of  Polyphemus)  than  of  the  comedy  proper.  Satyric  poetry 
brings  rude,  unintellectual,  half-bestial  humanity  into  contact  with  the  tragical ;  it 
places  by  the  lofhr  forms  of  the  heroes  not  human  penrerseness,  but  the  want  of 
real  humanity,  whereas  comedy  is  conversant  about  the  deterioration  of  civUited 
humanity.  With  regard  to  Hetiod's  comic  Tein,  aee  abore  chap.  XI.  ^  3. ;  aod  for 
the  Margites,  the  same  chap.  {  4. 
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ideas  and  the  wannth  of  noble  feelings  were  still  united  with  the  sf 
gacious,  refined,  and  penetrating  observation  of  human  life,  for  which 
the  Athenians  were  invariably  distinguished  among  the  other  Greeks, 
Attic  genius  here  found  the  form  in  which  it  could  not  merely  point  out 
the  depraved  and  the  foolish  as  they  appeared  in  individuals,  but  even 
grasp  and  subdue  them  when  gathered  together  in  masses,  and  follow 
them  into  the  secret  places  where  the  perverted  tendencies  of  the  age 
were  fabricated. 

It  was  the  worship  of  Bacchus  again  which  rendered  the  construction 
of  these  great  forms  possible.  It  was  by  means  of  it  that  the  imagina- 
tion derived  that  bolder  energy  to  which  we  have  already  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  drama  in  general.  The  nearer  the  Attic  comedy  stands  to 
its  origin,  the  more  it  has  of  that  peculiar  inebriety  of  mind  which  the 
Greeks  showed  in  everything  relating  to  Bacchus ;  in  their  dances,  their 
songs,  their  mimicry,  and  their  sculpture.  The  unrestrained  enjoyments 
of  the  Bacchic  festivals  imparted  to  all  the  motions  of  comedy  a  sort  of 
grotesque  boldness  and  mock  dignity  which  raised  to  the  region  of 
poetry  even  what  was  vulgar  and  common  in  the  representation :  at  the 
same  time,  this  festal  jollity  of  comedy  at  once  broke  through  the 
restraints  of  decent  behaviour  and  morality  which,  on  other  occasions, 
were  strictly  attended  to  in  those  days.  ^*  Jjct  him  stand  out  of  the  way 
of  our  choruses,"  cries  Aristophanes,*  "  who  has  not  been  initiated  into 
the  Bacchic  mysteries  of  the  steer-eating  Cratinus."  The  great  come- 
dian gives  this  epithet  to  his  predecessor  in  order  to  compare  him  with 
Bacchus  himself.  A  later  writer  regards  comedy  as  altogether  a  product 
of  the  drunkenness,  stupefaction,  and  wantonness  of  the  nocturnal 
Dionysia  ;t  uid  though  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  bitter  and 
serious  earnestness  which  so  often  forms  a  back-ground  to  its  bold  and 
unbridled  fun,  it  nevertheless  explains  how  comedy  could  throw  aside 
the  restraints  usually  imposed  by  the  conventions  of  society.  The 
whole  was  regarded  as  the  wild  drollery  of  an  ancient  carnival.  When 
the  period  of  universal  inebriety  and  licensed  frolic  had  passed  away, 
all  recollection  of  what  had  been  seen  and  done  was  dismissed,  save 
where  the  deeper  earnestness  of  the  comic  poet  had  left  a  sting  in  the 
hearts  of  the  more  intelligent  among  the  audience.  { 

§  2.  The  side  of  the  multifEurious  worship  of  Bacchus  to  which  comedy 
attached  itself,  was  naturally  not  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  origin  of 
tragedy  was  due.  Tragedy,  as  we  have  seen,  proceeded  from  the 
Lenffia,  the  winter  feast  of  Bacchus,  which  awakened  and  fostered  an 

•  Froffa,  T.  356. 

t  EunapiuB,  VUa  Sophist,  p.  32,  ed.  Boiflsonade,  who  explains  from  this  the 
rc])resentation  of  Socrates  in  the  Ckmda.  During  the  comic  contest  the  people 
kept  eating  and  tippling ;  the  choruses  had  wine  g^ven  to  them  as  they  went  on  uid 
came  off  the  stage.    Fhilochorus  in  Athenseus,  xi.  p.  464  F. 

X  The  rtf§4,  who  are  opposed  to  the  ytXmrtf,    Aristoph.  Eeeleaiaz.  1155. 


JSi-:  npma": 


aiiu*a  j*ai  irtert"  mii  rrrsuamjixB  -nan  -ix£  mxms  ic  vao.  An^v^f 
Komuan.  wuea  -msK  «iii|;  i«n-  XT  fix  21.^  nc  y«t  ^mt  izid 
mnnimnfUfc.  »  vKisd  sckhik  it  w  -^Li  srhk.  »  amvr  «■■;  nd 
Ac  tmiJidaL  fance.     Jissnmiic  n  Itiifiii.  miliiir'i'jsiL  vjiu  *—■—■■ 

^ttuxamm  'iiflc  :3e  n— nmiy  if  jut  'mwi  snxuatr  3  "^  a  tnnum  abc;" 
iiBuPua  icifj.  rnss.  n  noeaE  mw^  iiT'rM  x  m'*'%  wUhmt  waam,^ 
aoc  )flid-7  miae  m'sut  sec  j 


MBiwisai,  w^ixi:fL  w  zie  xrs  aum  u  si£  jrjcii  ar  cmnc^.     The 

ifmlM*  1^  one  frAoiSsri  ^^vs  4f  aaoKC  -«*§  ocrjai  aoimc  Vvtkii  bnd 

W  r^veifen,  «H  a  v5ir  j)'*'^  ^^um  w  iccaoBd  3l  bHdvr  c£  ne  fod  m 

wJr.m  <hrcILt  :kai  pnwcr  •!{  3anr».  "aaaaadj,  Bfcxiti  ^iaKti  «r  one  of 

hm  axskfmrjxm.    Szdi  poAZii^aucae  4r  x&y 

flk  nTMi  n«x»  cf  Gfwee.     Tke  nifirTtrj  civc  «§ 

tf^  irsnwx0l  faoiBtmei,  uie  cjjwciimi  fer  ^e  &ce,  nick 

Aitk  tMK^fkxM  ^  &y«eiBv  acd  ^  proe 

imr^T».  {     AiiiffopiHaa,  ia  his  JiirAar^iaAf,  txwi  a 

i#  the  Atfj«  nnan  in  thk  fcspccx :  in  diM  plaT,  ^r  w^  Dkmpolis, 

wlnle  w«r  M  n«int^  armiwl,  alone  pcarclaDT  cdebrarei  tke  ooantry 

Dknytfa  /SPA  \n%  ttwn  Uam ;  be  Itts  Mcrifieed  widi  kb  iUtcb^  and  nov 

ftKpar^  for  die  saered  prootttiofi ;  his  danclitcr  canka  die  basket  as 

om^ph/wiM ;  bdiind  ber  die  slave  holds  die  phaDns  akift ;  and,  while 

bis  wife  regards  thf:  pnoecsakm  from  die  roof  of  die  bouse,  he  himself 

bei^iis  die  phallus  sonir«  ^O  Pbales,  boon  companicm  of  Baochoa,  dioa 

fiilcMly  rerf;t]irr !''  with  that  strange  mijliire  of  wantomieai  and  serious 

piety  whii;h  was  possible  onlj  in  the  dementary  religions  of  the  andent 

world. 

•  M««  tbs  i|iiM»timw  cliap.  XXL  f  ».  #  uZ/^Mmi^  Mfit^'.  The  le^t  of  the  great 
<lrr  fUf  VUmyn\A  U  thiM  rlmKribed,  bat  it  is  obrfom  that  the  connexion  proceeded 
tf*99n  tl>«  rotttilry  Dlouynlk, 

f  rnttn  m^f^n,  'VU*»  lVioponne«UnJh  according  to  Aristotle,  Poei,  c.  3,  naed  this 
*f tm'»l'nfy  f'»  •ii|»|H»rt  thiffr  riaim  to  the  inrenUon  of  oomedT,  because  they  caUed 
ttllafrf*  miif**h  but  thu  Athenians  Xi/mv. 

X  AfhifiMtH,  «U.  p,  SSI,  2,  and  the  lexicographen  Hesrchiiis  and  Snidas,  in 
yi.tlmi.1  M(l''l«>s  rrlsilr^f  to  the  saUect.  Phioiophori,  ItfayphaUi,  Autokabdali, 
inuMniit*,  sfM  (hw  dimirtnt  names  of  these  rasriTaadrewi. 
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It  belonged  especially  to  the  ceremonieB  of  thiB  Bacchic  feast  that, 
after  singing  the  song  in  honour  of  the  god  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
frolic,  the  merry  revellers  found  an  object  for  their  unrestrained  petu* 
lance  in  whatever  came  first  in  their  way,  and  overwhelmed  the  innocent 
spectators  with  a  flood  of  witticisms,  the  boldness  of  which  was  justified 
by  the  festival  itself.  When  the  phallophori  at  Sicyon  had  come  into  the 
theatre  with  their  motley  garb,  and  had  saluted  Bacchus  with  a  song, 
they  turned  to  the  spectators  and  jeered  and  flouted  whomsoever  they 
pleased.  How  intimately  these  jests  were  connected  with  the  Bacchic 
song,  and  how  essentially  they  belonged  to  it,  may  be  seen  very  clearly 
from  the  chorus  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes.  This  chorus  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  persons  initiated  at  Eleusis,  who  celebrate  the  mystic 
Dionysus  lacchus  as  the  author  of  festal  delights  and  the  guide  to  a  life 
of  bliss  in  the  other  world.  But  this  lacchus  is  also,  as  Dionysus,  the 
god  of  comedy,  and  the  jokes  which  were  suitable  to  these  initiated 
persons,  as  an  expression  of  their  freedom  from  all  the  troubles  of  this 
life,  also  belonged  to  the  country  Dionysia,  and  attained  to  their  highest 
and  boldest  exercise  in  comedy :  this  justifies  the  poet  in  treating  the 
chorus  of  the  MysitB  as  merely  a  mash  for  the  comic  chorus^  and  in 
making  it  speak  and  sing  much  that  was  suitable  to  the  comic  chorus 
alone,  which  it  resembled  in  all  the  features  of  its  appearance.*  And 
thus  it  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  original  comedy  that  the  chorus, 
after  having  in  beautiful  strains  repeatedly  celebrated  Demeter  and 
lacchus,  the  god  who  has  vouchsafed  to  them  to  dance  and  joke  with 
impimity,  directly  after,  and  without  any  more  immediate  inducement, 
attacks  an  individual  arbitrarily  selected : — "  Will  ye,  that  we  join  in 
quizzing  Archedemus?"  &c.t 

§  3.  This  old  lyric  comedy,  which  did  not  differ  much  either  in  origin 
or  form  from  the  Iambics  of  Archilochus,  may  have  been  sung  in  various 
districts  of  Greece,  just  as  it  maintained  its  ground  in  many  peaces  even 
after  the  development  of  the  dramatic  comedy.  ^     By  what  gradationSf 

«  See  below,  chap.  XXVIII.  { 10. 

t  When  AriitoUa  sayi  (Poel.  4)  that  comedy  origiDSted  ivti  rm  Vli^x^vrm  rk 
^Xktndt  he  alludes  to  these  unpremeditated  Jokes,  which  the  leader  of  the  Phallus 
song  might  haye  produced. 

X  The  existence  of  a  lyrical  tragedy  and  comedy,  by  the  side  of  the  dramatic,  hat 
been  lately  esUblished  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Boeotian  inscriptions,  (Corpus  Inscripi, 
Gnecar.  No.  1584,)  though  it  has  been  violently  controverted  by  others.  But 
though  we  should  set  aside  the  interpretation  of  these  Bceotian  monuments,  it 
appears  even  from  Aristotle,  PoeC,  4,  (rib  f  «XXi««  A  Ut  umi  wt  iv  wtkkmt  vm  vixtm 
X«^ii>u  i>«/«4^a^ii>«,)  that  the  songs,  from  which  the  dramatic  comedy  arose,  stiU 
maintained  their  ground,  as  the  StvpaXXu  also  were  danced  in  the  orchestra  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  the  orators.  Hyperides  apud  Harpocrat,  t.  'l4vf«AJiM.  It 
is  clear  that  the  comedies  of  Antheus  the  Lindian  were  also  of  this  kind,  according 
to  the  expressions  of  Athenasus,  (x.  p.  445  ;)  **  he  composed  comedies  and  many 
other  things  in  the  form  of  poems,  which  he  sang  as  leader  to  his  fellow-revellen 
who  bore  the  phallus  with  him." 
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however,  dramatic  comedy  was  developed,  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  form  of  this  drama  itself,  which  still  retained  much  of  its  original 
organization,  and  from  the  analogy  of  tragedy :  for  even  the  ancients 
laboured  under  a  great  deficiency  of  special  tradition  and  direct  in* 
formation  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  drama. 
Aristotle  says  that  comedy  remained  in  obscurity  at  the  first,  because  it 
was  not  thought  serious  or  important  enough  to  merit  much  attention ; 
that  it  was  not  till  late  that  the  comic  poet  received  a  chorus  from  the 
archon  as  a  public  matter ;  and  that  previously,  the  choral-dancers  were 
volunteers.*  The  Icarians^  the  inhabitants  of  a  hamlet  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  was  the  first  to  receive  Bacchus  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  doubtless  celebrated  the  country  Dionysia  with  particular 
earnestness,  claimed  the  honour  of  inventing  comedy ;  it  was  here  that 
Susarion  was  said,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  contended  with  a  chorus  of 
Icarians,  who  had  smeared  their  faces  with  wine-lees,  (whence  their 
name,  rpvy^^ot,  or  "  lee-singers,")  in  order  to  obtain  the  prize,  a  basket 
of  figs  and  a  jar  of  Avine.  It  is  worth  noticing,  that  Susarion  is  said 
to  have  been  properly  not  of  Attica,  but  a  Megarian  of  Tripodiscus.t 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  various  traditions  and  hints  from  the 
ancients,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  Dorians  of  Megara  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  fondness  for  jest  and  ridicule,  which  produced 
farcical  entertainments  full  of  jovial  merriment  and  rude  jokes.  If  we 
consider,  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  celebrated  Sicilian  comedian  Epi- 
charmus  dwelt  at  Megara  in  Sicily,  (a  colony  of  the  Megarians  who 
lived  near  the  borders  of  Attica,)  before  he  went  to  Syracuse,  and  that 
the  Sicilian  Megarians,  according  to  Aristotle,  laid  claim  to  the  inven- 
tion of  comedy,  as  well  as  the  neighbours  of  the  Athenians,  we  must 
believe  that  some  peculiar  sparks  of  wit  were  contained  in  this  little 
Dorian  tribe,  which,  having  fallen  on  the  susceptible  temperaments  of 
the  other  Dorians,  and  also  of  the  common  people  of  Attica,  brought  the 
talent  for  comedy  to  a  speedy  development. 

Susarion^  however,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  Solon's  time, 
about  01.  50,  somewhat  earlier  than  Thespis,^  stands  quite  alone 
in  Attica ;  a  long  time  elapses  before  we  hear  of  any  further  cultivation 
of  comedy  by  poets  of  eminence.  This  will  not  surprise  us  if  we  recol- 
lect that  this  interval  is  filled  up  by  the  long  tyranny  of  Peisistratus  and 
his  sons,  who  would  feel  it  due  to  their  dignity  and  security  not  to  aUow 
a  comic  chorus,  even  under  the  mask  of  Bacchic  inebriety  and  merri- 
ment, to  utter  ribald  jests  against  them  before  the  assembled  people  of 
Athens ;  as  understood  by  the  Athenians  of  those  days,  comedy  could 
not  be  brought  to  perfection  save  by  republican  freedom  and  equality.  § 

♦  Poet.  5.  Comp.  above,  chap.  XXIII.  {  1. 
t  See  MUller'i  Dorians,  Book  IV.  ch.  7.  {  1. 
}  Parian  marble.  £p.  39.  {  See  above,  ch.  XX.  §  3, 
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This  was  the  reason  why  f  omedy  continued  so  *  long  an  obscure 
amusement  of  noisy  rustics,  which  no  archon  superintended,  and 
which  no  particular  poet  was  willing  to  avow :  although,  even  in  this 
modest  retirement,  it  made  some  sudden  advances,  and  developed  com- 
pletely its  dramatic  form.  Consequently,  the  first  of  the  eminent  poets 
received  it  in  a  definite  and  tolerably  complete  form*  This  poet  was 
Chionidef^  whom  Aristotle  reckons  the  first  of  the  Attic  comedians, 
(omitting  Myllus  and  some  other  comedians,  though  they  also  left  their 
works  in  writing,)  and  of  whom  we  are  credibly  informed  f  that  he  began 
to  bring  out  plays  eight  years  before  the  Persian  war  (01. 73,  b.c.  488). 
He  was  followed  by  Magnes^  also  bom  in  the  Bacchic  village  Icaria, 
who  for  a  long  time  delighted  the  Athenians  with  his  cheerful  and  mul- 
tifarious fictions.  To  the  same  age  of  comedy  belongs  Ecphantides^ 
who  was  so  little  removed  from  the  style  of  the  Megarian  farce,  that  he 
expressly  remarked  in  one  of  his  pieces, — ^**  He  was  not  bringing  for- 
ward a  song  of  the  Megarian  comedy ;  he  had  grown  ashamed  of  making 
his  drama  Megarian."^ 

§  4.  The  second  period  of  comedy  comprises  poets  who  flourished 
just  before  and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Craiinus  died  01.  89, 
2.  B.C.  423,  being  then  very  old ;  he  seems  to  have  been  not  much 
younger  than  iEschylus,  and  occupies  a  corresponding  place  among  the 
eomic  poets ;  all  accounts  of  his  dramas,  however,  relate  to  the  latter 
years  of  his  life ;  and  all  we  can  say  of  him  is,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
attack  Pericles  in  his  comedies  at  a  time  when  that  statesman  was  in 
the  height  of  his  reputation  and  power.§  Crates  raised  himself,  from 
being  an  actor  in  the  plays  of  Cratinus,  to  the  rank  of  a  distinguished 
poet :  a  career  common  to  him  with  several  of  the  ancient  comedians. 
Telecleides  and  Hermippus  also  belong  to  the  comic  poets  of  the  time 
of  Pericles.  Eupolis  did  not  begin  to  bring  out  comedies  till  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (01.  87,  3.  b.c.  429) ;  his  career 
terminated  with  that  war.  Aristophanes  made  his  first  appearance 
under  another  name  in  01.  88,  1.  b.c.  427,  and  under  his  own  name, 
01.  88,  4.  B.C.  424 ;  he  went  on  writing  till  OL  97, 4.  b.c.  388.  Among 
the  contemporaries  of  this  great  comic  poet,  we  have  also  P/irynichus 
(from  01.  87,  3.  B.C.  429) ;   Plato  (from  01.  88,  1.  b.c.  427  to  01.  97, 

*  Aristot.  Poet,  5.  tDn  ))  ^;^n/utr»  rtm  murtif  \x»^nt  •*  Xi^t^iMi  »yrnf  wttwmi 
ftfnfunytfTmi, 

t  Suidas,  ▼.  XMtfi^fif,  Consequently,  Aristotle,  Poet,  3,  (or,  according  to  F.  Ritter, 
a  later  interpreter,)  must  be  in  error  when  he  places  Chionides  a  good  deal  later 
than  Epicharmus. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  this  fragment,  (quoted  by  Aspasius  on  Aristot. 
£tA,  Nic.  iv.  2,)  by  Meinekc,  Historia  Critica  Comicorum  Gracorum,  p.  22,  whicl) 
is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one. 
{  As  appears  from  ihe  firagments  referring  to  the  Odeion  and  the  long  walls. 
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1.  B.C.  391,  or  erch  longer) ;  Pherecrates  (who  also  flourished  during 
the  Pcloponnesian  war) ;  Ameipsias^  who  was  sometimes  a  successful 
rival  of  Aristophanes;  Leucon^  who  also  frequently  contended  with 
Aristophanes  ;  Diodes^  PhilyUius^  Sannyrion^  Strattis^  TheopompuSf 
who  flourished  towards  tlie  end  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  and  suhse- 
qnently,  form  the  transition  to  the  middle  comedy  of  the  Athenians.* 

We  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  this  brief  chronological 
flew  of  the  comic  poets  of  the  time,  because  in  some  respects  it  is  im* 
possible  to  characterize  these  authors,  and  in  others,  this  cannot  be  done 
till  we  have  become  better  acquainted  with  Aristophanes,  and  are  able 
to  refer  to  the  creations  of  this  poet.  Accordingly,  we  will  take  a  com- 
parative glance  at  some  of  the  pieces  of  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and  some 
others,  after  we  have  considered  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes :  but  must 
remark  here  beforehand  that  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  a  lost  comedy  from  the  title  and  some  fragments,  than  it 
would  be  to  deal  similarly  with  a  lost  tragedy.  In  the  latter,  we  have 
in  the  mythical  foundation  something  on  which  we  may  depend,  and  by 
the  conformation  of  which  the  edifice  to  be  restored  must  be  n^ulated; 
whereas  comedy,  with  its  greater  originality,  passes  at  once  from  one 
distant  object  to  another,  and  unites  things  which  seem  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  one  another,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  its  rapid 
movements  merely  by  the  help  of  Some  traces  accidentally  preserved. 

§  5.  Before  we  turn  to  the  works  of  Aristophanes,  we  must  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  comedy  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  already 
done  with  tragedy,  in  order  that  the  technical  forms  into  which  the  poet 
had  to  cast  his  ideas  and  fancies  may  stand  clearly  and  definitely  before 
our  eyes.  These  forms  are  partly  the  same  as  in  the  tragic  drama, — 
as  the  locality  and  its  permanent  apparatus  were  also  common  to  both ; 
in  other  respects  they  are  peculiar  to  comedy,  and  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  origin  and  development. 

To  begin  vnth  the  locality,  the  stage  and  orchestra,  and,  on  the  whole, 
their  meaning,  were  common  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  stage 
(JProscenion)  is,  in  comedy  also,  not  the  inside  of  a  house,  but  some 
open  space,  in  the  background  of  which,  on  the  wall  of  the  scene,  were 
represented  public  and  private  buildings.  Nay,  it  appeared  to  the 
ancients  so  utterly  impossible  to  regard  the  scene  as  a  room  of  a  house, 
that  even  the  new  comedy,  little  as  it  had  to  do  with  actual  public  life, 
nevertheless  for  the  sake  of  representation,  as  we  have  remarked  above, 
(Chap.  XXII.  §  5,)  made  the  scenes  which  it  represents  public :  it  endca* 

•  According  to  the  researches  of  Meincke,  Hiat,  Crit,  Com,  Gnecontm,  Callias, 
who  lived  before  Strattis,  was  likewise  a  comedian :  his  y^Mft/utrMti  r^myfUm.  could 
not  have  been  a  serious  traged  y,  but  must  have  been  a  Joke ;  the  object  and  oera- 
slon  of  it,  however,  cannot  easily  be  guessed  at.  The  old  grammarians  must  hare 
been  Joking  when  they  asserted  that  Sophocles  and  Euripides  imitated  this 
y^oftftrnTmh  r^y^iu  in  Bome  piece  or  other. 
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votDTS,  with  as  little  sacrifice  of  nature  aa  it  may,  so  to  arrange  all  the 
conyersations  and  events  that  they  in  ay  take  place  in  the  street  and  at 
the  hou8e*doors.  The  generally  political  subjects  of  the  old  comedy 
rendered  this  much  less  diflficult ;  and  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  represent  an  inner  chamber  of  a  house,  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
resource  of  the  Eccyclema. 

Another  point,  common  to  tragedy  and  comedy,  was  the  limited  number 
of  the  actors,  by  whom  all  the  parts  were  to  be  performed.  According 
to  an  authority,*  (on  which,  however,  we  cannot  place  perfect  reliance,) 
Cratinus  raised  the  number  to  three,  and  the  scenes  in  most  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  as  also  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides, can  be  performed  by  three  actors  only.  The  number  of  subor- 
dinate persons  in  comedy  has  made  the  change  of  parts  more  frequent 
and  more  varied.  Thus,  in  the  Acharnians,  while  the  first  player  acted 
the  part  of  Diceeopolis,  the  second  and  third  actors  had  to  undertake 
now  the  Herald  and  Amphitheus,  then  again  the  ambassador  and 
Pseudartabas  ;  subsequently  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Dicaeopolis, 
Euripides,  and  Cephisophon ;  then  the  Megarian  and  the  Sycophant, 
and  the  BcEOtian  and  Nicarchus.f  In  other  pieces,  however,  Aris- 
tophanes seems  to  have  introduced  a  fourth  actor  (as  Sophocles  has 
done  in  the  (Edipus  at  Colonvs) ;  the  WdspSy  for  example,  could  hardly 
have  been  performed  without  four  actors.J 

The  use  of  masks  and  of  a  gay  and  striking  costume  was  also  common 
to  tragedy  and  comedy ;  but  the  forms  of  the  one  and  the  other  were 
totally  different.  To  conclude  from  the  hints  furnished  by  Aristophanes, 
(for  we  have  a  great  want  of  special  information  on  the  subject,)  his 
comic  actors  must  have  been  still  more  unlike  the  histriones  of  the  new 
comedy,  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  of  whom  we  know,  from  some  very 
valuable  and  instructive  paintings  in  ancient  manuscripts,  that  they 
adopted,  on  the  whole,  the  costume  of  every  day  life,  and  that  the  form 
and  mode  of  their  tunics  and  palliums  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
actual  personages  whom  they  represented.  The  costume  of  Aris- 
tophanes' players  must,  on  the  other  hand,  have  resembled  rather  the 
garb  of  the  farcical  actors  whom  we  oflen  see  depicted  on  vases  from 
Magna  Grcecia,  namely,  close-fitting  jackets  and  trowsers  striped  with 
divers  colours,  which  remind  us  of  the  modem  Harlequin ;  to  which 
were  added  great  bellies  and  other  disfigurations  and  appendages  pur- 
posely extravagant  and  indecorous,  the  grotesque  form  being,  at  the  most, 
but  partially  covered  by  a  little  mantle :  then  there  were  masks,  the 

•  Anonym,  de  Comedia^  p.  xxxii.  Comp.  Aristot.  Poet,  5. 

+  The  little  daughters,  who  are  sold  as  pigs,  were  perhaps  puppets  ;  their  koi,  k<A\ 
and  the  other  sounds  they  utter,  were  probably  8poken  behind  the  iccnes  as  a 
parascenion, 

X  In  the  Wasps,  Fhilocleon,  Bdelydeon,  and  the  two  slaves  Xanthias  and  Sotiat, 
are  frequently  on  the  sta^  at  the  same  time  as  speaking  persons. 
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ftatmtM  of  which  were  eziggcrated  even  to  caricature^  yet  so  that  par- 
ticukr  penona,  when  inch  were  brought  upon  the  ata§;ey  mi^  at  amct 
be  rcoognizeiL  It  ia  well  known  that  Ariatophanea  found  great  difi- 
culty  in  inducing  the  maak-makera  (^xcvoroioc)  to  provide  him  widi  a 
likenesa  of  the  universally  dreaded  demagogue,  Cleon,  whom  he  intro- 
duces in  his  Knights,  The  costume  of  the  chorus  in  a  comedy  of  Aris- 
tophanea  went  farthest  into  the  strange  and  fantastic.  His  chcffuses 
of  birds,  wasps,  clouds,  dec,  must  not  of  course  be  regarded  as  haviog 
conaisted  of  birds,  wasps,  &c.  actually  represented,  but,  as  is  dear  from 
numerous  hints  from  the  poet  himself,  of  a  mixture  of  the  human  foim 
with  various  appendages  borrowed  from  the  creatures  we  have  men- 
tioned ;*  and  in  this  the  poet  allowed  himself  to  give  special  promt- 
neoce  to  those  parts  of  the  mask  which  he  was  most  concerned  about, 
and  for  which  he  had  selected  the  mask  :  thus,  for  example,  in  the  Wasps^ 
who  are  designed  to  represent  the  swarms  of  Athenian  judges,  the  stii^ 
waa  the  chief  attribute,  as  denoting  the  st)'le  with  w  hich  the  judges  used 
to  mark  down  the  number  of  their  division  in  the  wax-tablets ;  these 
waspish  judges  were  introduced  humming  and  buzzing  up  and  down,  now 
thrusting  out,  and  now  drawing  in  an  immense  spit,  which  was  attached 
to  them  by  way  of  a  gigantic  sting.  Ancient  poetry  was  suited,  by  its 
vivid  plastic  representations,  to  create  a  comic  effect  by  the  first  sight  of 
its  comic  chorus  and  its  various  motions  on  the  stage ;  as  in  a  play  of 
Aristophanes  (the  F^pac),  some  old  men  come  on  the  stage,  and  casting 
off  their  age  in  the  form  of  a  serpent's  skin  (which  was  also  called 
y^pac),  immediately  after  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  riotous  and 
intemperate  manner. 

§  6.  Comedy  had  much  that  was  peculiarly  its  own  in  the  arrange- 
ment, the  movements,  and  the  songs  of  the  chorus.  The  authorities 
agree  in  stating  the  number  of  persons  in  the  comic  chorus  at  twenty- 
four  :  it  is  obvious  that  the  complete  chorus  of  the  tragic  tetralogy,  (con- 
sisting of  forty-eight  persons,)  was  divided  into  two,  and  comedy  kept 
its  moiety  undivided.  Consequently,  comedy,  though  in  other  respects 
placed  a  good  deal  below  tragedy,  had,  nevertheless,  the  advantage  of  a 
more  numerous  chorus  by  this,  that  comedies  were  always  represented 
separately,  and  never  in  tetralogies ;  whence  it  happened  also,  that  the 
comic  poets  were  much  less  prolific  in  plays  than  the  tragict  This 
chorus,  when  it  appeared  in  regular  order,  came  on  in  rows  of  six  per- 
sons, and  as  it  entered  the  stage  sang  the  parodos,  which,  however,  was 
never  so  long  or  so  artificially  constructed  as  it  was  in  many  tragedies. 
.  Still  less  considerable  were  the  stasima,  which  the  chorus  sings  at  the 

•  Like  the  aTwi  with  beasts'  heads  (-Slsop's  fables)  in  the  picture  described  by 
Philostratus.  ImagineSt  1. 3.  r  ,  r 

f  With  all  Aristophanes'  long  career,  only  54  were  attributed  to  him,  of  which 
four  were  said  to  be  spurious— consequently,  he  only  wrote  half  as  many  plays  m 
Sophocles.    Compare  aboye,  chap.  XXIV.  }  2. 
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end  of  the  scene  while  the  characters  are  changing  their  dress :  they 
only  serve  to  finish  off  the  separate  scenes,  without  attempting  to  awaken 
that  collected  thought  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  the  tragic  stasima 
were  designed  to  produce.  Deficiencies  of  this  kind  in  its  choral  son.f;s, 
comedy  compensated  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  hy  its  parabasis. 

The  parabasis,  which  was  an  address  of  the  chorus  in  the  middle  of 
the  comedy,  obviously  originated  in  those  phallic  traits,  to  which  the 
whole  entertainment  was  due ;  it  was  not  originally  a  constituent  part 
of  comedy,  but  improved  and  worked  out  according  to  rules  of  art. 
The  chorus,  which  up  to  that  point  had  kept  its  place  between  the 
thymele  and  the  stage,  and  had  stood  with  its  face  to  die  stage,  made  an 
evolution,  and  proceeded  in  files  towards  the  ilieatre^  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word ;  that  is,  towards  the  place  of  the  spectators.  This  is  the  proper 
parabasiSj  which  usually  consisted  of  anapaestic  tetrameters,  occasionally 
mixed  up  with  other  long  verses ;  it  began  with  a  short  opening  song, 
(in  anapaestic  or  trochaic  verse,)  which  was  called  kcmnuxlion^  and  ended 
with  a  very  long  and  protracted  anapaestic  system,  which,  from  its  trial 
of  the  breath,  was  called  pnigos  (also  makroh).  In  this  parabasis  the 
poet  makes  his  chorus  speak  of  his  own  poetical  affairs,  of  the  object 
and  end  of  his  productions,  of  his  services  to  the  state,  of  his  relation  to 
his  rivals,  and  so  forth.  If  the  parabasis  is  complete,  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  word,  this  is  followed  by  a  second  piece,  which  is  properly  the 
main  point,  and  to  which  the  anapaests  only  serve  as  an  introduction. 
The  chorus,  namely,  sings  a  lyrical  poem,  generally  a  song  of  praise  in 
honour  of  some  god,  and  then  recites,  in  trochaic  verses,  (of  which  there 
should,  regularly,  be  sixteen,)  some  joking  complaint,  some  reproach 
against  the  city,  some  witty  sally  against  the  people,  with  more  or  less 
reference  to  the  leading  subject  of  the  play :  this  is  called  the  epirrhema^ 
or  **what  is  said  in  addition."  Both  pieces,  the  lyrical  strophe  and 
the  epirrhema,  are  repeated  antistrophically.  It  is  clear,  that  the  lyrical 
piece,  with  its  antistrophe,  arose  from  the  phallic  song ;  and  the  epif- 
rhema,  with  its  antepirrhema,  from  the  gibes  with  which  the  chorus  of 
revellers'  assailed  the  first  persons  they  met.  It  was  natural,  as  the 
parabasis  came  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  comedy,  that,  instead  of 
these  jests  directed  against  individuals,  a  conception  more  significant, 
and  more  interesting  to  the  public  at  large,  should  be  substituted  for 
them ;  while  the  gibes  against  individuals,  suitable  to  the  original  nature 
of  comedy,  though  without  any  reference  to  the  connexion  of  the  piece, 
might  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  chorus  whenever  occasion  served.* 

As  the  parabasis  completely  interrupts  the  action  of  the  comic  drama, 

•  Such  parts  arc  found  in  the  Achamians^  v.  1U3-1174,  in  the  Waapa^  1265-1291, 
in  the  iiiVrfs  1470-1493,  1553-15G5,  1694-1705.  We  must  not  trouble  ouraelTe* 
with  seelcing  a  connexion  between  these  versef  and  other  parts.  In  fact,  it  needed  but 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  memory  to  occasion  such  sallies  as  these. 

2  o 


V,'J  HJT^iT    If    Til 

k  cmtli  ccjT  be  ixfiradBCttd  «  wae  riprtiii  ] 

tc^iha&o  at  iJEflbd  «f  iicr<Hw?7!r  c  as  tibe  pool  -whm  i^  i 

K^w»  <^  kodnaocs  «&d  deijcji,  luj  m  so  £tf  tane  tke  < 

«tf«d  n  n^oit  be  dttenBozKed  vb!r.aer  t^  c&d  desrcd  vill  be 

rx.     Sad:^  iKntcrcr,  it  tLt  Iultit  vjdi  vkidi  oonkcdr  coti  dl  tben 

ifjTSLx,  iXii:  :ht  yknjrami  tl±t  crca  be  diT^ded  inu  two  puti»  and  tbe 

a7.jifia»U'^  ix,tr{>da:si'.T2  be  Kpuxied  from  tbe  cbonl  aong;^  tbere 

x&Av  ertii  be  a  »e/>-.T.d  |anb&iii,  (be  viibcia  tbe  ir.«fPttif  man^)  in 

</r<l<:r  v^  jx^trk  &  ft«aDoi;»'i  mz^-ruja  in  the  kca:!!  of  tbe  piece. f    FmaUj, 

tbe  ipaat}AiL»  toslj  be  crUiiiied  altszedjer,  ai  Aiistopbaneiy  in  bia  Lyiit- 

InLtA,  'in  vbicb  a  d'voble  chorui,  one  part  otwifigirg  of  women,  tbe 

iA}itT  of  '.Id  mtm,  f:r^  lo  majsj  Kncnkrlj  clerer  odea,)  baa  cntiielj  dit- 

pebMrd  with  tbia  addresa  to  tbe  public.  X 

§  7.  It  it  a  mfficieiit  definition  of  tbe  comic  st]de  of  dancing  to  men 
ti'>n  t]iSii  it  wai  the  korflai^  i.  e.  a  rpeciea  of  dance  which  no  Atbmian 
cmjid  practise  aober  and  unaia&ked  witbom  incurring  a  chancier  for 
the  irreaitcat  fhuntleEfneaa.^  Ari»topbanea  takea  great  credit  to  himaeif 
m  hii  Cimidt  (which,  with  all  iu  burlesque  acenea,  atrires  after  a  nobler 
aort  of  coined V  than  his  other  pieces)  for  omitting  the  Lcrdax  in  this 
pbiy,  and  for  bavin z  laid  aside  some  indecencies  of  costume.  |  Etctj 
thing  shows  that  cr;mefly,  in  iu  outward  appearance,  had  quite  the 
character  of  a  farce,  in  which  the  aensual,  or  rather  bestial,  nature  of 
man  was  unreservedly  brought  forward,  not  by  way  of  permiasion  only, 
but  as  a  law  and  ru/e.  So  much  the  more  a£tonishing,  then,  is  the 
high  spirituality,  the  moral  worth,  with  which  the  great  comediana  have 
Ijetn  able  U;  inspire  this  wild  pastime,  without  thereby  subverting  its 
fundamental  characteristics.  Nay,  if  we  compare  with  thia  old  comedy 
the  later  conformation  of  the  middle  and  new  comedy,  with  the  latter  of 
which  we  are  better  acquainted,  and  which,  with  a  more  decent  exterior, 
nevcrthelcMi  preaches  a  far  laxer  morality,  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  cor- 
rcsp^mding  productions  of  modem  literature,  we  shall  almost  be  in- 
duccd  to  l>elieve  that  the  old  rude  comedy,  which  concealed  nothing, 
and  was,  in  the  representation  of  vulgar  life,  itself  vulgar  and  beatial, 
was  better  suited  to  an  age  which  meant  well  to  morality  and  religion, 
and  was  more  truly  based  on  piety,  than  the  more  refined  comedy,  as  it 

•  Thu«  In  the  Pfoce,  and  In  the  FfVff$,  where  the  first  half  of  the  parabasU  hai 
roAlesccd  with  the  psrodot  and  the  lacchus-song,  (of  which  see  aboTe,  §  2.)  As 
larchiM  ha«  been  already  praised  in  this  first  part,  the  lyrical  strophes  of  the  second 
jmrt  fr.  «75  ftdl.)  do  not  contain  anv  invocation  of  gods,  and  such  Uke,  but  are  full 
of  sarcasms  about  the  demagogues  Cleophon  and  Cleigenes.  We  find  tlie  same 
deviation,  and  from  the  same  reasons,  in  the  second  parabasis  of  the  KnighU, 

t  As  in  \\\v.  KniyhtH. 


\  'l'h(?  parahaMls  is  wanting  in  the  EcclegiazuM  and  the  Plutus,  for  reasons 

!•  MiitiMl  In  rhap.  XXVIIT.  J  11. 

4  Th<-(iphrast.  CharacL  0.  comp.  Casaubon. 


which 


.  compu 
Aiintophanos,  Cioudi,  537  foil. 
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is  called,  which  threw  a  veil  oyer  everything,  and,  though  it  made  vice 
ludicrous,  failed  to  render  it  detestable.* 

To  return,  however,  to  the  kordax,  and  to  connect  with  it  a  remark 
on  the  rhythmical  structure  of  comedy;  we  learn  accidentally  that  the 
trochaic  metre  was  also  called  kordax,t  doubtless  because  trochaic  verses 
were  generally  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  kordax  dances.  The 
trochaic  metre,  which  was  invented  along  with  the  iambic  by  the  old 
iambographers,  had  a  sort  of  lightness  and  activity,  but  wanted  the 
serious  and  impressive  character  of  the  iambus.  It  was  especially 
appropriated  to  cheerful  dances ;  \  even  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  which 
was  not  properly  a  lyrical  metre,  invited  to  motions  like  the  dance.  § 
The  rh}-Uimical  structure  of  comedy  was  obviously  for  the  most  part 
built  upon  the  fomidation  of  the  old  iambic  poetry,  and  was  merely 
extended  and  enlarged  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  iEolian  and  Doric 
l}Tical  poetry  was  adapted  to  tragedy,  namely,  by  lengthening  the  verses 
to  systems,  as  they  are  called,  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
rhythm.  The  asynartetic  verses,  in  particular,  t.  c.  loose  combinations 
of  rhythms  of  different  kinds,  such  as  dactylic  and  trochaic,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  a  verse  and  also  as  different  verses,  belong  only 
to  the  iambic  and  comic  poetry ;  and  in  this,  comedy,  though  it  added 
several  new  inventions,  was  merely  continuing  the  work  of  Archilochus.  H 

Tliat  the  prevalent  form  of  the  dialogue  should  be  the  same  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  namely,  the  iambic  trimeter^  was  natural,  notwith- 
standing the  opposite  character  of  the  two  kinds  of  poetry ;  for  this  com* 
mon  organ  of  dramatic  colloquy  was  capable  of  the  most  various  treatmenti 
and  was  modified  by  the  comic  poets  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to  their 
object.  The  avoidance  of  spondees,  the  congregation  of  short  syllables, 
and  the  variety  of  the  ceesuras,  impart  to  the  verse  of  comedy  an  ex- 
traordinary lightness  and  spirit,  and  the  admixture  of  anapaests  in 
all  feet  but  the  last,  opposed  as  this  is  to  the  fundamental  form  of 
the  trimeter,  proves  that  the  careless,  voluble  recitation  of  comedy 
treated  the  long  and  short  syllables  with  greater  freedom  than  the  tragic 
art  permitted.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  different  styles  and  tunes, 
comedy  employed,  besides  the  trimeter,  a  great  variety  of  metres,  which 
we  must  suppose  were  also  distinguished  by  different  sorts  of  gesticula- 

*  Plutarch,  in  hit  compariion  of  Aristophanes  and  Menander,  (of  which  an 
epitome  has  been  presenred,)  expresses  an  entirely  opposite  opinion,  but  this  is 
only  a  proof  how  very  often  the  later  writers  of  antiquity  mistook  the  form  for  ths 
substance. 

t  Aristotle,  quoted  by  Quintiliun,  ix.  4.  Cicero  Orat*  67. 
i  Chap.  XI.  9  8,  22. 
§  Aristophan.  Peace,  324  foil. 

j{  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  merely  refer  to  Hcph^^8tion,  cap.  xt.  p.  83  folL 
Gaiaf.  and  Tcrcntianus,  t.  2243. 

Aristophauis  ingeiis  micat  sollertin, 
Qui  sa^pc  metris  multiformibus  novis 

Archilochon  arte  est  scmulatus  musica.    Comp.  above,  chap.  XI.  f  8, 

2  D2 
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tion  and  delivery,  such  u  the  light  trochaic  tetrameter  so  well  suited 
to  the  dance,  the  lively  iambic  tetrameter,  and  the  anapaestic  te» 
trameter,  flaunting  along  in  comic  pathos,  which  had  been  used  by 
Aristozenus  of  Selinus,  an  old  Sicilian  poet,  who  lived  before  Epi- 
charmus. 

In  all  these  things  comedy  was  just  as  inventive  and  refined  as  tra- 
gedy. Arisstophanes  had  the  skill  to  convey  by  his  rhythms  sometimes 
the  tone  of  romping  merriment,  at  others  that  of  festal  dignity ;  and 
often  in  jest  he  would  give  to  his  verses  and  his  words  such  a  pomp  of 
sound  that  we  lament  he  is  not  in  earnest.  In  reading  his  plays  we  are 
always  impressed  with  the  finest  concord  between  form  and  meaning, 
between  the  tone  of  the  speech  and  the  character  of  the  persons ;  as,  for 
example,  the  old,  hot-headed  Achamians  admirably  express  their  rude 
Tigour  and  boisterous  impetuosity  in  the  Cretic  metres  which  prevail  in 
the  choral  songs  of  the  piece. 

But  who  could  with  a  few  words  paint  the  peculiar  instrument  which 
comedy  had  formed  for  itself  from  the  language  of  the  day  ?  It  was 
based,  on  the  whole,  upon  the  common  conversational  language  of  the 
Athenians, — ^the  Attic  dialect,  as  it  was  current  in  their  colloquial  inter- 
course; comedy  expresses  this  not  only  more  purely  than  any  other 
kind  of  poetry,  but  even  more  so  than  the  old  Attic  prose  :*  but  this 
every  day  colloquial  language  is  an  extraordinarily  flexible  and  rich 
instrument,  which  not  only  contains  in  itself  a  fulness  of  the  most  ener- 
getic, vivid,  pregnant  and  graceful  forms  of  expression,  but  can  even 
accommodate  itself  to  the  different  species  of  language  and  st}ie,  the 
epic,  the  lyric,  or  the  tragic;  and,  by  this  means,  impart  a  special 
colouring  to  itself. t  But,  most  of  all,  it  gained  a  peculiar  comic  charm 
from  its  parodies  of  tragedy ;  here  a  word,  a  form  slightly  altered,  or 
pronounced  with  the  peculiar  tragical  accent,  often  sufficed  to  recal  the 
recollection  of  a  pathetic  scene  in  some  tragedy,  and  so  to  produce  a 
ludicrous  contrast. 

*  We  only  remind  the  reader  that  the  connexions  of  consonants  which  distin- 
guish Attic  Greek  from  its  mother  dialect  the  Ionic,  rr  for  00,  and  ff  for  ^f ,  occur 
ever}'  where  in  Aristophanes,  and  even  in  the  fragments  of  Cratinus,  hut  are  not 
found  in  Thucydides  any  more  than  in  the  tragedians ;  although  even  Pericles  is 
said  to  have  used  these  un-Ionic  forms  on  the  hema.  Eustathius  on  the  Iliad,  x. 
385,  p.  813.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  prose  of  Thucydides  has  far  more  epic  and 
Ionic  grayity  and  unction  than  the  poetry  of  Aristophanes, — even  in  particular 
forms  and  expressions. 

t  Plutarch  very  justly  remarks,  {Aristoph,  et  Menandricomp,  1,)  that  the  diction 
of  Aristophanes  contains  all  styles,  from  the  tragic  and  pathetic  (Syxf)  to  the  vul- 
garisms of  farce,  (wrt0fi$x§yia  km  ^Xuci^im ;)  hut  he  is  wrong  in  maintaining  that 
Aristophanes  assigned  these  modes  of  speaking  to  his  characters  arbitrarily  and  at 
random. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

{  1 .  ETentt  of  the  life  of  Aristophanes ;  the  mode  of  hii  first  appeannce.  {  2.  His 
dramas :  the  Dtttaltis  s  the  Babylonians  ;  §  3.  the  Achamiana  analysed ;  {  4.  the 
KnighU;  {  5.  the  Clouds;  \  6.  the  WaspM ;  {  7.  the  Peace;  {  8.  the  Birds; 
J  9.  the  Lysistraia;  Thesmophoriazu»€t ;  {  10.  the  Frogs;  J  11.  the  Eeclesia-' 
the  tecond  Plutus,    Transition  to  the  middle  comedy. 


§  1.  Aristophanes,  the  son  of  Philippus,  was  born  at  Athens  about 
01.  82.  B.  c.  452.*  We  should  know  more  about  the  events  of  his 
life  had  the  works  of  his  rivals  been  preserved ;  for  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  satirized  in  them,  much  in  the  same  way  as  he  has 
attacked  Cratinus  and  Eupolis  in  his  own  comedies.  As  it  is,  we  can 
only  assert  that  he  passed  over  to  iEgina  with  his  family,  together  with 
other  Attic  citizens,  as  a  Ckruchus  or  colonist,  when  that  island  was 
cleared  of  its  old  inhabitants,  and  that  he  became  possessed  Of  some 
landed  property  there.f 

The  life  of  Aristophanes  was  so  early  devoted  to  the  comic  stage,  that 
we  cannot  mistake  a  strong  natural  tendency  on  his  part  for  this  vocation. 
He  brought  out  his  first  comedies  at  so  early  an  age  that  he  was  pre- 
vented (if  not  by  law,  at  all  events  by  the  conventions  of  society)  from 
allowing  them  to  appear  under  his  own  name.#  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  at  Athens  the  state  gave  itself  no  trouble  to  inquire  who  was  really 
the  author  of  a  drama :  this  was  no  subject  for  an  official  examination ; 
but  the  magistrate  presiding  over  any  Dionysian  festival  at  which  the 
people  were  to  be  entertained  with  new  dramas,|  gave  any  chorus-teacher 
who  offered  to  instruct  the  chorus  and  actors  for  a  new  drama  the  au- 
thority for  so  doing,  whenever  he  had  the  necessary  confidence  in  him. 
The  comic  poets,  as  well  as  the  tragic,  were  professedly  chorus-teachers, 
(xopo^c^aVicaXoi,  or,  as  they  specially  called  themselves,  «:a»/i^o^cdaVicaXoc;) 
and  in  all  official  proceedings,  such  as  assigning  and  bestowing  the 
prize,  the  state  only  inquired  who  had  taught  the  chorus,  and  thereby 

•  It  is  clearly  an  exaggeration  when  the  Schol.  on  the  Frogs,  604,  calls  Aris- 
tophanes r;^t^f  ftHfm»UM4tt  (•  c.  ahout  18  years  old,  when  he  first  came  forward  as  a 
dramatist.  If  such  were  the  case,  he  would  have  been  at  his  prime  in  his  20th 
year,  and  would  have  ceased  to  compose  at  the  age  of  66.  In  the  pieces  of  Aris- 
tophanes we  discern  indications  of  advanced  age,  and  we  therefore  assume  that  he 
was  at  least  25  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  as  a  comic  poet, 
(D.C.  427.) 

t  See  Aristoph.  Acham.  652 ;  Vita  Aristoph,  p.  14 ;  Kiistcr,  and  Tbeagenet 
quoted  by  the  Schol.  on  Flat.  Apol.  p.  93,  8,  (p.  331,  Bekk.)  The  Achamiana 
was  uo  doubt  brought  ou(  by  Callistratus  ;  but  it  is  clear  tliat  the  passage  quoted 
above  refencd  the  public  to  the  poet  himself,  who  was  already  weU  known  to  his 
audience. 

X  At  the  great  Dionysia,  the  first  archon ;  (i  A^x*^  ^  he  wu  emphatically  called;} 
at  the  Lcu«:a,  the  basileust  or  king  archon. 
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Ariatophanea  completed  in  the  Clouds  uhat  he  had  attempted  in  this 
early  play. 

The  second  play  of  Aristophanes  was  tlie  Babylonians^  and  wa« 
brought  out  01.  88,  2.  b.  c.  426,  under  the  name  of  Callistratus. 
This  was  the  first  piece  in  which  Aristophanes  adopted  the  bold  step  of 
making  the  people  themselves,  in  their  public  fimctions,  and  with  their 
measures  for  ensuring  the  public  good,  the  subject  of  his  comedy.  He 
takes  credit  to  himself,  in  the  parabasis  of  the  Acharnians^  for  having 
detected  the  tricks  which  the  Athenians  allowed  foreigners,  and  especially 
foreign  ambassadors,  to  play  upon  them,  by  lending  too  willing  an  ear 
to  their  flatteries  and  misrepresentations.  He  also  maintains  that  he 
has  shown  how  democratic  constitutions  fall  into  the  power  of  dema- 
gogues ;  and  that  he  has  thereby  gained  a  great  name  with  the  allies, 
and,  as  he  says,  with  humorous  rhodomontade,  at  the  court  of  the  Great 
King  himself.  The  name  of  the  piece  is  obviously  connected  with  this. 
We  infer  from  the  statements  of  the  old  grammarians,*  that  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  formed  the  chorus,  were  represented  as  common  labourers 
in  the  mills,  the  lowest  sort  of  slaves  at  Athens,  who  were  branded  and 
were  forced  to  work  in  the  mills  by  way  of  punishment ;  and  that  they 
passed  themselves  off  as  Babylonians,  t.  e.  as  ambassadors  from  Babylon. 

By  this  it  was  pre8\imed  that  Babylon  had  revolted  against  the  great 
king,  who  was  constantly  at  war  with  Athens ;  and  Aristophanes  thought 
that  the  credulous  Athenians  might  easily  be  gulled  into  the  belief  of 
something  of  the  kind.  The  play  would  therefore  be  nearly  related  to 
that  scene  in  the  Acharnians^  in  which  the  supposed  ambassadors  of  the 
Persian  monarch  make  their  appearance,  though  the  one  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  repetition  of  the  other.  Of  course,  these  fictitious 
Babylonians  were  represented  as  a  cheat  practised  on  tlie  Athenian 
Dcmus  by  the  demagogues,  who  were  then  (after  the  death  of  Pericles) 
at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  Aristophanes  had  made  Cleon  the  chief  butt 
for  his  witty  attacks.  This  comedy  was  performed  at  the  splendid 
festival  of  the  great  Diony8ia,in  the  presence  of  the  allies  and  a  number 
of  strangers  who  were  then  at  Athens ;  and  we  may  see,  from  Cleon 's 
earnest  endeavours  to  revenge  himself  on  the  poet,  how  severely  the 
powerful  demagogue  smarted  under  the  attack  made  upon  him.     He 

♦  Sec  especially  Hesychiiw  on  the  verae :  ittfAitn  i  ^tifut  it  vSXvyfa/ifiarvs : 
"  these  are  the  wonls  of  one  of  the  characters  in  Aristophanes,"  says  Hesychius, 
"  when  he  sees  the  Bahylomana  from  the  mill,  being  astonished  at  their  appearance/ 
and  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it."  The  verse  was  clearly  spoken  by  some  one, 
who  was  looking  at  the  chorus  without  knowing  what  they  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent, and  who  mistook  them  for  Samians  branded  by  Pericles,  so  that  ^-tXuy^dftfutvtt 
contains  a  direct  allusion  to  the  iuTention  of  letters  by  the  Samians.  That  these 
Babylonians  were  intended  to  represent  mill-slaves  appears  to  stand  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  EucrateSt  a  demagogue  powerful  at  that  \CTy  time,  possessed 
mills.  (Aristoph.  Knights,  254.)  The  piece,  however,  seems  to  have  been  directed 
chiefiv  against  Cleon. 
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dragged  Callistnkas*  before  die  councfl  of  the  Fhre  Hundred,  (mhichy  as 
a  sapreme  tribonal,  had  alao  the  tupefiuicndence  of  the  feadYal  amuae- 
ments,)  and  m  cm  helmed  him  with  reproachei  and  threata.  With  re- 
gard to  Aristophanca  himself,  it  ii  probable  that  Qcoq  made  an  indirect 
attempt  to  bring  him  into  danger  by  an  indictment  against  him  for  as- 
soming  the  rights  of  a  citizen  withoat  being  entitled  to  them,  (ypaf  9 
{crioc.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poet  succeasfullj  repelled  the 
charge,  and  victoriously  asserted  his  civjc  rights.f 

§  3.  In  the  following  year,  (01.  88,  3.  a.  c.  425,)  at  the  Lensa, 
Aristophanes  brought  out  the  Ackarnians^  the  eariiest  of  hia  extant 
dramas.  Compared  with  moat  of  his  plays,  the  Achamicuis  is  a  harm- 
less piece :  its  chief  object  is  to  depict  the  earnest  longing  for  a  peaceful 
countr}-  life  on  the  part  of  those  Athenians  who  took  no  pleasure  in  the 
babbling  of  the  market-place,  and  had  been  driven  into  the  city  against 
their  will  by  the  military  plans  of  Pericles.  Along  with  this,  a  few 
lashes  are  administered  to  the  demagogues,  who,  like  Cleon,  had  inflamed 
the  martial  propensities  of  the  people,  and  to  the  generals,  who,  like 
Lamachus,  had  shown  far  too  great  a  love  for  the  war.  We  have  also  in 
this  play  an  early  specimen  of  his  literary  criticism,  directed  against 
Euripides,  whose  overwrought  attempts  to  move  the  feelings,  and  the 
▼ulgar  shrewdness  with  which  he  had  invested  the  old  heroes,  were 
highly  offensive  to  our  poet.  In  this  play  we  have  at  once  all  the  pecu- 
liar characteristii^  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy; — his  bold  and  genial  orir 
ginality,  the  larish  abundance  of  highly  comic  scenes  with  which  he 
has  filled  every  part  of  his  piece,  the  surprising  and  striking  delineation 
of  character  which  expresses  a  great  deal  with  a  few  master-touches, 
the  vivid  and  plastic  power  with  which  the  scenes  are  arranged,  the  ease 
with  which  he  has  disposed  of  all  difficulties  of  space  and  time.  In- 
deed, the  play  possesses  its  author's  peculiar  characteristics  in  such 
perfection  and  completeness,  that  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  give 
such  an  analysis  of  this,  tlie  oldest  extant  comedy^  as  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate not  merely  the  general  ideas,  which  we  have  already  given,  but 
also  the  whole  plot  and  technical  arrangement  of  the  drama. 

The  stage  in  this  play  represents  sometimes  to^nm  and  sometimes 
country,  and  was  probably  so  arranged  that  both  were  sho\«7i  upon  it  at 
once.  When  the  comedy  begins,  the  stage  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
PnyXf  or  place  of  public  assembly ;  that  is  to  say,  the  spectator  saw  the 

•  Wti  m  CaW»iraiuM,  \»frtitue,  as  ;^«^«X2c#MX«f  and  protagonist  in  the  AcAomians, 
he  nritd  Um  ]mn  of  DirmopoUn,  and  because  the  public  coiBd  not  fail  to  underaUnd 
thts  W'trdn  ulri$  ^  hfuttn't  m  KX^atm^  A  Vc#*?,  WttrtLfuu,  t.  377  folL,  as  spoken  of 
tli«  peffonriffr  himselC  In  tlic  vMtrns  of  the  parobtuis  in  the  AeAamiant  we  do  not 
htsMiinUs  to  nrcoffu'izc  Aristophanes,  whose  talents  could  not  hare  remained  unknown 
to  the  public  for  three  yean. 

t  ScAol,  Arham,  377.  Jt  was  on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Vita  Arittophanii,  that  Aristophanes  quoted  that  verse  of  Homer,  (Or/yu.  I.  216,) 
til  yA^  vkt  Tif  l«f  yi*09  avrif  ktiym. 
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bcma  for  the  orator  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  around  it  some  scats  and 
other  objects  calculated  to  recal  the  recollection  of  the  well-known  place. 
Here  sits  the  worthy  Dicecopolis,  a  citizen  of  the  old  school,  grumbling 
about  his  fellow  citizens,  who  do  not  come  punctually  to  the  Pnyx,  but 
lounge  idly  about  the  market-place,  which  is  seen  from  thence ;  for  his 
own  part,  although  he  has  no  love  for  a  town-life,  with  its  bustle  and 
gossip,  he  attends  the  assembly  regularly  in  order  to  speak  for 
peace.  On  a  sudden  the  Prytanes  come  out  of  the  council-house ;  the 
people  rush  in;  a  well-bom  Athenian,  Amphitheus,  who  boasts  of 
having  been  destined  by  the  gods  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Sparta,  is 
dismissed  with  the  utmost  contempt,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Dicaeopolis 
on  his  behalf ;  and  then,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  war  party,  ambas- 
sadors are  introduced,  who  have  returned  from  Persia,  and  have  brought 
with  them  a  Persian  messenger,  "  the  Great  King's  eye,"  with  his 
retinue :  this  forms  a  fantastic  procession,  which,  as  Aristophanes  hints, 
is  all  a  trick  and  imposture,  got  up  by  the  demagogues  of  the  war  party. 
Other  ambassadors  bring  a  similar  messenger  from  Sitalces,  king  of 
Thrace,  on  whose  assistance  the  Athenians  of  the  day  built  a  great  deaU 
and  drag  before  the  assembly  a  miserable  rabble,  under  the  name  of 
picked  Odomantian  troops,  which  the  Athenians  are  to  take  into  their* 
service  for  very  high  pay.  Meanwhile  Dioeopolis,  seeing  that  he  can- 
not turn  affairs  into  anotlicr  channel,  has  sent  Amphitheus  to  Sparta  on 
his  own  account ;  the  messenger  returns  in  a  few  minutes  with  various 
treaties,  (some  for  a  longer,  others  for  a  shorter  time,)  in  the  form  of 
wine-jars,  like  those  which  were  used  for  pouring  out  libations  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace ;  Dicicopolis  selects  a  thirty  years'  truce 
by  sea  and  land,  which  does  not  smell  of  pitch  and  tar,  like  a  short 
armistice  in  which  there  is  only  just  time  to  calk  the  ships.  All  these 
delightful  scenes  are  possible  only  in  a  comedy  like  that  of  the  Athenians, 
which  has  its  outward  form  for  the  representation  of  every  relation, 
every  function,  and  every  character ;  which  is  able  to  sketch  everything 
in  bold  colours  by  means  of  grotesque  speaking  figures,  and  does  not 
trouble  itself  with  confining  the  activity  of  these  figures  to  the  laws  of 
reality  and  the  probabilities  of  actual  life.* 

The  first  dramatic  complication  which  Aristophanes  introduces  into 
his  plot,  arises  from  the  chorus,  which  consists  of  AchaiTiianSj  i.  c.,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  large  village  of  Attica,  where  the  people  gained  a  liveli- 
hood chiefly  by  charcoal-burning,  the  materials  for  which  were  supplied 
by  the  neighbouring  mountain-forests  :  they  are  represented  as  nide, 

*  In  all  this,  comedy  does  but  follow  in  its  own  way  the  spirit  of  ancient  art  in 
general,  wliich  went  far  beyond  modem  art  in  finding  an  outward  expression  for 
every  thought  and  feeling  of  the  mind,  but  fell  short  of  our  art  in  keeping  up  an 
appearance  of  consistency  in  the  employment  of  these  forms,  as  the  laws  of  actual 
life  would  have  required. 
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robust  old  fellows,  hearts  of  oak,  martial  by  their  disposition,  and  espe- 
daily  incensed  against  the  Peloponncsians,  "who  had  destroyed  all  the 
vineyards  in  their  first  invasion  of  Attica.  These  old  Acharnians 
at  first  appear  in  pursuit  of  Amphitheus,  who,  they  hear,  has  gone  to 
Sparta  to  bring  treaties  of  peace :  in  his  stead,  they  fall  in  with  Dicie- 
opolis,  who  is  engaged  in  celebrating  tlie  festival  of  the  country 
Dionysia,  liere  represented  as  an  abstract  of  every  sort  of  nistic  merri- 
ment and  jollity,  from  which  the  Athenians  at  that  time  were  debarred. 
The  chorus  no  sooner  learns  from  the  phallus^song  of  Dicneopolis,  that 
he  is  the  person  who  has  sent  for  the  treaties,  than  they  fall  upon  him 
in  the  greatest  rage,  refuse  to  hear  a  word  from  him,  and  are  going  to 
stone  him  to  death  without  the  least  compunction,  when  Dicceopolis 
seizes  a  charcoal-basket,  and  threatens  to  punish  it  as  a  hostage  for  all 
that  the  Acharnians  do  to  himself.  The  charcoal-basket,  which  the 
Acharnians  needed  for  their  every-day  occupations,  is  so  dear  to  their 
hearts  that  they  are  willing,  for  its  sake,  to  listen  to  Dicseopolis ;  espe- 
cially as  he  has  promised  to  speak  with  his  head  on  a  block,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  shall  be  beheaded  at  once  if  he  fails  in  his  defence.  All 
this  is  amusing  enough  in  itself,  but  becomes  additionally  ludicrous 
when  we  remember  that  the  whole  of  Dicoeopolis's  behaviour  is  an 
imitation  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Euripides,  the  rhetorical  and  plaintive 
Telephus,  who  snatched  the  infant  Orestes  from  his  cradle  and  threatened 
to  put  him  to  death,  unless  Agamemnon  would  listen  to  him,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  same  danger  when  he  spoke  before  the  Achaeans  as 
Dicacopolis  is  when  he  argues  with  the  Acharnians.  Anstophanes 
pursues  this  parody  still  farther,  as  it  furnishes  him  with  the  means  of 
exaggerating  the  situation  of  Dicseopolis  in  a  very  comic  manner  ; 
DiccBopolis  applies  to  Euripides  himself,  (who  is  shown  to  the  spectators 
by  means  of  an  cccyclema,  in  his  garret,  surrounded  by  masks  and  cos- 
tumes, such  as  he  was  fond  of  employing  for  his  tragic  heroes,)  and 
begs  of  him  the  most  piteous  of  his  dresses,  upon  which  he  obtains  the 
most  deplorable  of  them  all,  that  of  Telephus.  We  pass  over  other 
mockeries  of  Euripides,  in  which  Aristophanes  indulges  from  pure 
wantonness,  and  turn  to  the  following  scene,  one  of  the  chief  scenes  in 
the  piece,  in  which  Dicfeop(»lis,  in  the  character  of  a  comic  Telephus, 
and  with  his  head  over  ihe  block,  pleads  for  peace  with  the  Spartans. 
It  is  obvious,  that  however  seriously  Aristophanes  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  peace-party,  he  does  not  on  this  occasion  speak  one  word  in 
serious  earnest.  He  derives  the  whole  Peloponnesian  war  from  a  bold 
frolic  on  the  part  of  some  dnuiken  young  men,  who  had  carried  off  a 
harlot  from  Megara,  in  reprisal  for  which  the  Megarians  had  seized  on 
some  of  the  attendants  of  Aspasia.  As  this  explanation  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  chorus  even  summons  to  its  assistance  the  warlike  La- 
machus,   who   rushes   from   his   house    in   extravagant   military  cos- 
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tume,*  Dicacopolis  is  driven  to  have  recourse  to  argumenta  cul  hominem^ 
and  he  impresses  on  the  old  people  who  form  the  chorus,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  serve  as  common  soldiers,  while  young  braggadocios,  like  La- 
machus,  made  a  pretty  livelihood  by  serving  as  generals  or  ambassadors, 
and  so  wasted  the  fat  of  the  land.  This  produces  its  effect,  and  the  chorus 
shows  an  inclination  to  do  justice  to  Dicteopolis.  This  catastrophe  of 
the  piece  is  followed  by  the  parabasis,  in  the  first  part  of  which  the 
poet,  with  particular  reference  to  his  last  play,  takes  credit  to  himself 
for  being  an  estimable  friend  to  the  people ;  he  says  that  he  does  not 
indeed  spare  them,  but  that  they  need  not  fear,  for  that  he  will  be  just 
in  his  satire,  f  The  second  part,  however,  keeps  close  to  the  thought 
which  DicsBopolis  had  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  chorus ;  they  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  assumption  of  their  rights  by  the  clever,  witty,  and 
ready  young  men,  from  whom  they  could  not  defend  themselves,  espe- 
cially in  the  law-courts. 

The  second  part  of  the  piece,  after  the  catastrophe  and  parabasis,  is 
merely  a  description,  overflowing  with  wit  and  humour,  of  the  blessings 
which  peace  has  conferred  on  the  sturdy  Dicseopolis.  At  first  he  opens 
his  free  market,  which  is  visited  in  succession  by  a  poor  starving  wretch 
from  Megara,  (the  neighbouring  country  to  Attica,  which,  poorly  gifted 
by  nature,  had  suffered  in  the  most  shocking  manner  from  the  Athenian 
blockade  and  the  yearly  devastations  of  its  territory,)  and  by  a  stout 
Boeotian  from  the  fertile  land  on  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lake,  which 
was  well  known  to  the  Athenians  for  its  eels.  For  want  of  other 
wares,  the  Megarian  has  dressed  up  his  little  daughters  like  young  pigs, 
and  the  honest  Dicfeopolis  is  willing  to  buy  them  as  such,  though  he 
is  strangely  surprised  by  some  of  their  peculiarities ; — a  purely  ludicrous 
scene,  which  was  based,  perhaps,  on  the  popular  jokes  of  the  Athenians  j 
a  Megarian  would  gladly  sell  his  children  as  little  pigs,  if  any  one 
would  take  them  off  his  hands : — ^we  could  point  out  many  jokes  of  this 
kind  in  the  popular  life,  as  well  of  ancient  as  of  modem  times.  During 
this,  the  dealers  are  much  troubled  by  sycophants,  a  race  who  lived 
by  indictments,  and  were  C8i)ecially  active  in  hunting  for  violations 
of  the  customs*  laws ;  X  they  want  to  seize  on  the  foreign  goods  at 
contraband,  but  Dicicopolis  makes  short  work  with  them ;  one  of  the 

*  Consequently,  the  house  was  also  represented  on  the  stage  ;  probably  the  town 
house  of  Dicsopolis  was  in  the  middle,  on  the  one  side  that  of  Euripides,  on  the 
other  that  of  Lamachus.  On  the  left  was  the  place  which  represented  the  Pnyx  ; 
on  the  right  some  indication  of  a  country  house :  this,  howerer,  occurs  only  in  the 
scene  of  the  country  Dionysia,  all  the  rest  takes  place  in  the  city. 

f  y.  655.  ftXX*  vfJttTt  /tti  ^ori  ^lUn^*  is  KufM^Xn^u  rk  Vitteua,  When  we  find  such 
open  professions  as  this,  we  may  at  least  be  certain  that  Aristophanes  intended  to 
direct  the  sting  of  his  comedy  against  that  only  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
really  bad. 

X  The  sycophants,  no  doubt,  derixed  their  names  from  a  sort  of  f  <lr/f ,  /.  e,  public 
information  against  those  who  injured  the  state  in  any  of  its  pectmiary  interests. 


r>»AiM*:mx  *  n    YAH    «P3jfft   'a. 
liiii^r  IV  ;t:iJjiKf'!.   mil    Ur  'Jifi/ruL 

*\nij»  4^att'*   i/   tut   >»:k*J»  .    ir  ttues*  t.  cmf 
4i#t#'*  •. 'tj:-;    '.v  t  ir«U»   VIA  IFVmi  U  C£Sn 

A^^iii#  ::*•  i^v.-xxaut.  »ir.  tr»  rune  ii  tlmz 

l>y  iMc^^Oi^  S/*>j»j,*y,»^  y*^"'*^/  eT'irT  -virt.  «iiei  Ljess 
«  yf'^ytif.^  i-jr  r  tf^  v<-  u  v.  njvwdia'  x  it  !»  wtl  3 

M  'y^ut  '^:k  U*Kz,  '^^  T  «r  K  viMM,  cue  ».>yp«va  rj  t»»  1 

7'/  Mr>  f^0.kiit'/  *A  t\^,  phiirT  biswcr  «f  tbe  Ki5e,  and  tke  1 
fhfhrM  tfff4  >«*;/fyir  U/nji  '4  tM  clwnl  k«^  it  mac  be  aOovcd  tbiC 
f>/i«  fttf^i^t  '/f  iK^rriMi  >iM  }#ttf»  derined  vitli  cemai  laemBKni  froa 
^f^%$uutf.v  ^o  •^tA^  MiA  OtfH  tber  moit  bate  produced  a  h^Ur  conic 
«^^^t,  •^n\4^M\j  if  tltt:  ftOCTMTT,  ajttumo,  daneea,  and  mmic  wtfe 
»'/rtl,y  #/f  t>#*r  ry/rK^rpci/m*  and  lansnain  of  tiie  poet.  The  piece,  if 
tJ^r^/iiy  iuA^^M,  j4  n'Xhlnjr  but  a  Bacchic  rerehy,  fbU  of  fiuce 
k$t*\  wHt$t/mt$irm;  A/r  ali^i/nijrb  the  conceptioo  of  it  may  nA  upon  a 
tftofMl  fwmtlHi'um,  )K  tbe  author  ia,  throughout  the  piece,  utterly 
d^v'/id  of  tunmuucm  arid  •^;>mety«  and  in  erery  reprcientation,  m 
»«'ll  <ff  fb'^  vUrUfrhmn  aa  r/f  the  defeated  party,  follows  the  impulses  of 
an  mrt^rniutul  Irnre  of  mirth.  At  most,  Aristophanes  expresses  his 
imii  MrnliniMits  in  tbe  paralwsis  :  in  the  other  parts  of  the  play  we 
fHimiH  MiMy  r#jr/iuiiizc  tbe  opinions  of  ^e  poet  in  the  deceitful  mirror 
of  Win  vinnfily, 

I  I.  TIh'  following  year  (01.  88,  4.  b.c.  424)  is  distinguished  in  the 
H-l?  'a*  ''•"•"';»»'7  i"  ""ly  •  rrprriMrntative  of  the  warlike  •pint,  is  dear  from  hit 

(;;;?:i?:r.^.!fj.:.**:r::!r*rAr  ^d  other  Atheakn 


"M  Milght  Jii«t  an  wi-ll  have  been  aubititutod  for  him. 
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history  of  comedy  by  the  appearance  of  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes. 
It  was  the  first  piece  which  Aristophanes  brought  out  in  his  own  name, 
and  he  was  induced  by  peculiar  circumstances  to  appear  in  it  as  an 
actor  himself.  This  piece  is  entirely  directed  against  Cleon ;  not,  like  the 
Babylonians^  and  at  a  later  period  the  Wasps^  against  certain  measures 
of  his  policy,  but  against  his  entire  proceedings  and  influence  as  a 
demagogue.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  spirit  in  attacking,  even 
under  the  protection  of  Bacchic  revelry,  a  popular  leader  who  was 
mighty  by  the  very  principle  of  his  policy,  viz.  of  advancing  the 
material  interests  and  immediate  advantage  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  else ;  and  who  had  become  still 
more  formidable  by  the  system  of  terrorism  with  which  he  carried 
out  his  views.  This  system  consisted  in  throwing  all  the  citizens 
opposed  to  him  under  the  suspicion  of  being  concealed  aristocrats; 
in  the  indictments  which  he  brought  against  his  enemies,  and  which 
his  influence  with  the  law  courts  enabled  him  without  difficulty  to 
turn  to  his  own  advantage;  and  in  the  terrible  severity  with  which 
he  urged  the  Athenians  in  the  public  assembly  and  in  the  courts 
to  put  down  all  movements  hostile  to  the  rule  of  the  democracy,  and  of 
which  his  proposal  to  massacre  the  Mitylenecans  is  the  most  striking 
example.  Besides,  at  the  very  time  when  Aristophanes  composed  the 
KnighiSj  Cleon's  reputation  had  attained  its  highest  pitch,  for  fortune 
in  her  sport  had  realized  his  inconsiderate  boast,  that  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  for  him  to  capture  the  Spartans  in  Sphacteria ;  the  triumph 
of  having  captured  these  formidable  warriors,  for  which  the  best  generals 
had  contended  in  vain,  had  fallen,  like  an  over-ripe  fruit,  into  the  lap 
of  the  unmilitary  Cleon  (in  the  summer  of  the  year  425).  That  it 
really  was  a  bold  measure  to  attack  the  powerful  demagogue  at  this  time, 
may  also  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  no  one  would  make  a 
mask  of  Cleon  for  the  poet,  and  still  less  appear  in  the  character  of 
Cleon,  so  that  Aristophanes  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  part  himself. 

The  Knights  is  by  far  the  most  violent  and  angry  production  of  the 
Aristophanic  Muse;  that  which  has  most  of  the  bitterness  of  Archi- 
lochus,  and  least  of  the  harmless  humour  and  riotous  merriment  of  the 
Dionysia.  In  this  instance  comedy  almost  transgresses  its  proper 
limits  ;  it  is  almost  converted  into  an  arena  for  political  champions 
fighting  for  life  and  death ;  the  most  violent  party  animosity  is  combined 
with  some  obvious  traces  of  personal  irritation,  which  is  justified  by  the 
judicial  persecution  of  the  author  of  the  Babylonians.  Tlie  piece  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Achamians ;  just  as  if  the  poet  wanted 
to  show  that  a  checkered  variety  of  burlesque  scenes  was  not  necessary  to 
his  comedy,  and  that  he  could  produce  the  most  powerful  effect  by  the 
simplest  means ;  and  doubtless,  to  an  audience  perfectly  familiar  with 
all   the  hints  and  allusions  of  the  comedian,  the  Knights  must  have 
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poMCiicd  Still  g;ieater  interest  dian  tbe  Acharoians,  though  modem 
resdersy  ikr  removed  from  tlie  times,  hsTe  not  been  always  aUe  to 
resist  the  feeling  of  tediousness  produced  by  the  prolix  aoeaes  of 
the  piece.  The  number  of  characters  is  small  and  unpretending; 
the  whole  dramatis  personm  consist  of  an  old  master  with  three 
slaves,  (one  of  whom,  a  Paphlagonian,  completely  governs  his  master^ 
and  a  sausage-seller.  The  old  master,  however,  is  the  Demus  cf 
AthenM^  the  slaves  are  the  Athenian  generals  Nicias  and  Demosikeneif 
and  the  Paphlagonian  ia  Clean :  the  sausage-seller  alone  is  a  fiction  of 
the  poet's, — a  rude,  uneducated,  impudent  fellow,  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  who  is  set  up  against  Cleon  in  order  that  he  may,  by  his  auda- 
city, bawl  down  Cleon's  impudence,  and  so  drive  the  formidable  dema- 
gogue out  of  the  field  in  the  only  way  that  is  possible.  Even  the  chorui 
has  nothing  imaginary  about  it,  but  consists  of  the  KnighU  of  the 
Sute,*  I.e.  of  citizens  who,  according  to  Solon's  classification,  which  still 
subsisted,  paid  taxes  according  to  the  rating  of  a  knight's  property,  and 
most  of  whom  at  the  same  time  still  served  as  cavalry  in  time  of  war  .*t 
being  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  wealtliier  and  better  educated 
class,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  a  decided  antipathy  to  Cleon,  who 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mechanics  and  poorer  people. 
We  see  that  in  this  piece  Anstophanes  lays  all  the  stress  on  the 
political  tendency,  and  considers  the  comic  plot  rather  as  a  form  and 
dress  tlian  as  the  body  and  primary  part  of  his  play.  The  allegory, 
which  is  obviously  chosen  only  to  cover  the  sharpness  of  the  attack,  if 
cast  over  it  only  like  a  thin  veil ;  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  the 
poet  speaks  of  the  affairs  of  the  Demus  sometimes  as  matters  of  family 
arrangement,  sometimes  as  public  transactions. 

Tlie  whole  piece  has  the  form  of  a  contest.  The  sausage-seller  (in 
whom  an  oracle,  which  has  been  stolen  from  the  Paphlagonian  while  he 
was  sleeping,  recognizes  his  victorious  opponent)  first  measures  his 
strength  against  him  in  a  display  of  impudence  and  rascality,  by  which 
the  poet  assumes  that  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  the  demagogue  these 
are  the  most  essential.  The  sausage- seller  narrates  that  having,  while 
a  boy,  stolen  a  piece  of  meat  and  boldly  denied  the  theft,  a  statesman 
had  predicted  that  the  city  would  one  day  trust  itself  to  his  guidance. 
After  the  parabasis,  the  contest  begins  afresh ;  the  rivals,  who  had  in 
the  meantime  endeavoured  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  council, 

•  Hardly  of  actual  knighte,  so  that  in  this  case  reality  and  the  drama  were  one 
and  the  Bamc.  That  no  p^y/e,  but  the  stute  paid  the  expenses  of  this  chorus,  (if  we 
arc  so  to  explain  itnat^i^  In  the  didascalla  of  the  piece :  see  the  examples  in  Btfckh's 
Public  Economy  qf  Athens,  book  ill.  {  22,  at  the  end,)  is  no  ground  for  tht  forma 
Infi'rencc. 

t  That  Aristophanes  considers  the  knights  as  a  close  is  pretty  clear  from  their 
knoi\ni  political  tendency ;  m  ptiri  of  tke  Athenian  army,  he  often  describes  them 
as  sturdy  young  men,  fond  of  horsemanship,  and  dressed  in  grand  military  costume. 
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come  before  Demus  himself,  who  takes  his  seat  on  the  Pnyx,  and  sue 
for  the  favour  of  the  childish  old  man.  Combined  with  serious  re- 
proaches directed  against  Cleon's  whole  system  of  policy,  we  have  a 
number  of  joking  contrivances,  as  when  the  sausage-seller  places  a 
cushion  under  the  Demus,  in  order  that  he  may  not  gall  that  which  sat 
by  the  oar  at  Salamis.*  The  contest  at  last  turns  upon  the  oracles,  to 
which  Cleon  used  to  appeal  in  his  public  speeches,  (and  we  know  from 
Thucydides  t  how  much  the  people  were  influenced  throughout  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  by  the  oracles  and  predictions  attributed  to  the  ancient 
prophets ;)  in  this  department,  too,  die  sausage-seller  outbids  his  rival  by 
producing  annoimcements  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  the  Demus,  and  ruin 
to  his  opponent.  As  a  merry  supplement  to  these  long-spun  transactions, 
we  have  a  scene  which  must  have  been  highly  entertaining  to  eye  and  ear 
alike :  the  Paphlagonian  and  the  sausage-seller  sit  down  as  eating-house 
keepers  (KaTrrjXoi)  at  t>^'o  tables,  on  which  a  number  of  hampers  and  eat- 
ables are  set  out,  and  bring  one  article  after  the  other  to  the  Demus  with 
ludicrous  recommendations  of  their  excellences  ;\  in  this,  too,  the  sausage- 
seller  of  course  pays  his  court  to  the  Demus  more  successfully  than  his 
rival.  After  a  second  parabasis  we  see  the  Demus — whom  the  sausage- 
seller  has  restored  to  youth  by  boiling  him  in  his  kettle,  as  Medea  did 
JEson — in  youthful  beauty,  but  attired  in  the  old-fashioned  splendid  cos- 
tume, shining  -with  peace  and  contentment,  and  in  his  new  state  of  mind 
heartily  ashamed  of  his  former  absurdities. 

§  5.  In  the  following  year  we  find  Aristophanes  (afler  a  fresh  suit§ 
in  which  Cleon  had  involved  him)  bringing  out  the  Clouds^  and  so 
entering  upon  an  entirely  new  field  of  comedy.  He  had  himself  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  a  new  and  peculiar  flight  with  this  piece.  The 
public  and  the  judges,  however,  determined  otherwise ;  it  was  not  Aris- 
tophanes but  the  aged  Cratinus  who  obtained  the  first  prize.  The  young 
poet,  who  had  believed  himself  secure  against  such  a  slight,  uttered 
some  warm  reproaches  against  the  public  in  his  next  play ;  he  was  in- 
duced, however,  by  this  decision  to  revise  his  piece,  and  it  is  this 
rifaccimento  (which  deviates  considerably  from  the  original  form)  that 
has  come  down  to  us.|| 

There  is  hardly  any  work  of  antiquity  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 

*  ?y«  fih  rp//3fjf  TJfv  If  :imkaf»7u,  T.  785.  f  Tbucyd.  ii.  54.  viii.  1. 

J  The  two  eating  hduses  are  represented  by  an  eccyclcma,  as  is  clear  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  scene. 

§  See  the  WaspSf  t.  1284.  According  to  the  VUa  Ariatoph,  the  poet  had  to 
stand  tlirce  suits  from  Cleon  touching  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

II  The  first  Clouds  had,  according  to  a  definite  tradition,  a  different  parabasis  ; 
it  wanted  the  contest  of  the  Vi»m9i  and  &'it»t  xiy»it  and  the  burning  of  the  school  at 
the  end.  It  is  also  probable,  from  Diog.  Laiirt.  ii.  18,  (notwithstanding  all  the 
confusions  which  he  has  made,)  that,  in  the  first  Clouds,  Socrates  was  brought  into 
connexion  with  Euripides,  and  was  declared  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  tragedies  of 
the  latter. 
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wtimatr  as  the  CUmdt  of  Aristophanes.  Was  Socrates  leaDy,  perkaps 
odI J  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  the  fiuitastic  dreamer  and  aoeptieal 
■oj^iist  which  this  piece  makes  him?  And  if  it  is  certain  thsft  he  was 
not,  is  not  Aristophanes  a  common  slanderer,  a  hufibon,  who,  in  the 
Ti^aries  of  his  homour,  presomes  to  attack  and  revile  even  what  is  purest 
and  noblest  ?  Where  remains  his  solemn  promise  never  to  make  what 
was  right  the  object  of  his  comic  satire  ? 

If  there  be  any  way  of  justifying  the  character  of  Aristophanes,  as 
it  i^ipears  to  us  in  all  his  dramas,  even  in  this  hostile  encounter  with 
the  noblest  of  philosophers;  we  must  not  attempt,  as  some  modem 
writers  have  done,  to  convert  Aristophanes  into  a  profound  philosopher, 
opposed  to  Socrates;  but  we  must  be  content  to  recognize  in  him, 
even  on  this  occasion,  the  vigilant  patriot,  the  well-meaning  citizen  of 
Athens,  whose  object  it  is  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  native  country,  so  far  as  he  is  capable  of  under- 
standing them. 

As  the  piece  in  general  is  directed  against  the  new  system  of  education, 
we  must  first  of  all  explain  its  nature  and  tendency.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  tfie  school-education  of  the  Greeks  was  limited 
to  a  very  few  subjects.  From  his  seventh  year,  the  boy  was  sent  to 
schools  in  which  he  learned  reading  and  writing,  to  play  on  the  lute  and 
sing,  and  the  usual  routine  of  gymnastic  exercises.*  In  these  schools  it 
was  customary  to  impress  upon  the  youthful  mind,  in  addition  to  these 
acquirements,  the  works  of  the  poets,  especially  Homer,  as  the  foundation 
of  all  Grreek  training,  the  religious  and  moral  songs  of  the  lyric  poets, 
and  a  modest  and  decent  behaviour.  Tliis  instruction  ceased  when  the 
youth  was  approaching  to  manhood;  then  the  only  means  of  gaining 
instruction  was  intercourse  with  older  men,  listening  to  what  was  said  in 
the  market-place,  where  the  Greeks  spent  a  large  portion  of  the  day, 
taking  a  part  in  public  life,  the  poetic  contests,  which  were  connectal 
with  the  religious  festivals,  and  made  generally  known  so  many  works  of 
genius;  and,  as  &r  as  bodily  training  was  concerned,  frequenting  the 
gymnasia  kept  up  at  the  public  expense.  Such  was  the  method  of  edu- 
cation up  to  the  Persian  war ;  and  no  effect  was  produced  upon  it  by  the 
more  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  any  more  than  by  the  historical 
writings  of  the  period,  for  no  one  ever  thought  of  seeking  the  elements 
of  a  regular  education  from  Heraclitus  or  Pythagoras,  but  whoever 
applied  himself  to  them  did  so  for  his  life.  Witii  the  Persian  war, 
however,  according  to  an  important  observation  of  Ari8totlc,t  an  entirely 
new  striving  after  knowledge  and  education  developed  itself  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  subjects  of  instruction  were  established,  which  soon  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  on  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  the 

*  l#  yfa/Aftmrt^Ttv,  is  itt^a^i^reVf  it  9a!i*T^l(iw,  f  Aristot.  PolU,  Tiii.  6, 
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nation.  The  art  of  spealcing,  which  had  hitherto  afforded  exercise 
only  to  practical  life  and  its  avocations,  now  became  a  subject  of 
school-training,  in  connexion  with  various  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
with  ideas  and  views  of  various  kinds,  such  as  seemed  suitable  to  the 
design  of  guiding  and  ruling  men  by  eloquence.  All  this  taken  together, 
constituted  the  lessons  of  the  Sophists,  which  we  shall  contemplate  more 
nearly  hereafter;  and  which  produced  more  important  effects  on  the 
education  and  morals  of  the  Greeks  than  anything  else  at  that  time. 
That  the  very  principles  of  the  sophists  must  have  irritated  an  Athem'an 
with  the  views  and  feelings  of  Aristophanes,  and  have  at  once  produced 
a  spirit  of  opposition,  is  sufficiently  obvious :  the  new  art  of  rhetoric, 
always  eager  for  advantages,  and  especially  when  transferred  to  the 
dangerous  ground  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the  popular  law-courts, 
could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  Aristophanes  as  a  perilous  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  ambitious  and  selfish  demagogues ;  he  saw  with  a  glance 
how  the  very  foundations  of  the  old  morality,  upon  wKich  the  weal  of 
Athens  appeared  to  him  to  rest,  must  be  sapped  and  rooted  up  by  a 
stream  of  oratory  which  had  the  skill  to  turn  everything  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage. Accordingly,  he  makes  repeated  attacks  on  the  whole  race  of 
the  artificial  orators  and  sceptical  reasoners,  and  it  is  with  them  that  he 
is  principally  concerned  in  the  Clouds, 

The  real  object  of  this  piece  is  stated  by  the  poet  himself  in  the  para- 
basis  to  the  Wasps,  which  was  composed  in  the  following  year :  he  says 
that  he  had  attacked  the  fiend  which,  like  a  night-mare,  plagued  fathers 
and  grandfathers  by  night,  besetting  inexperienced  and  harmless  people 
with  all  sorts  of  pleadings  and  pettifogging  tricks.*  It  is  obvious  that  it 
is  not  the  teachers  of  rhetoric  who  are  alluded  to  here,  but  the  young 
men  who  abused  the  facility  of  speaking  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
schools  by  turning  it  to  the  ruin  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Tlie  whole 
plan  of  the  drama  depends  on  this :  an  old  Athenian,  who  is  sore  pressed 
by  debts  and  duns,  first  labours  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  tricks  and 
stratagems  of  the  new  rhetoric,  and  finding  that  he  is  too  stiff  and  awk- 
ward for  it,  sends  to  this  school  his  youthful  son,  who  has  hitherto  spent 
his  life  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a  well-bom  cavalier.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  his  son,  being  initiated  into  the  new  scepticism,  turns  it 
against  his  own  father,  and  not  only  beats  him,  but  proves  that  he  has 
done  so  justly.  The  error  of  Aristophanes  in  identifying  the  school  of 
Socrates  with  that  of  the  new-fangled  rhetoric  must  have  arisen  from 
his  putting  Socrates  on  the  same  footing  with  sophists,  like  Protagoras 
and  Gorgias,  and  then  preferring  to  make  his  fellow  citizen  the  butt  of 
his  witticisms,  rather  than  his  foreign  colleagues,  who  paid  only  short 
visits  to  Athens.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  Aristophanes  was  mistaken. 

*  Compare,  by  way  of  explanation,  also -4c^armaw*,  713.  Birds,  1347.  Frogs,  147. 
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It  mmir.  ni^M  ht  ft!!<ywH  -Jwi  Socnon,  ia  the  csr^ir  var:  «f  1b  ^ 

tt/«  wrh':rtr%  of  X»r>^A  u-i  FiAto.  th&:  be  id 
cf>^/»ltf»'^i«  4f  the  I'ynrsn  p>ii!>wpherT  vrdi  ren4  m 
tiatu  he  ^ui  ic,  *  Ijk/t  p^rkid ;  xtat  cerjkfs  viU  ckia^Jti « 

i^i'.;  I*  ;«  ^ij>*  r?i'//r.'ary*-fcJ;ie  thit  Sr^mcei  »1kq1'1  e^^fr  rd.^e  ^^^f  *  ^ 
ryf  tij^Jtr '  (vrA  x\.\%  !•.  th^  r^  ^iifftlon).  in  vak^  ianrciCBiB  w 
triven,  «m  in  »^<ji(#:  of  th«:  i^^fphiiU,  how  to  icike  the  wie  kwv  tie 
ti^r/T  r«:^jk/n>  Bm  erf-n  thi«  ir.iirepfexEtatKm  «ti  tiie  pvt  if  Jne- 
Ur^^otfi^  Tf-.ijy  \.>.\'*:  ^y:CTl  undfrsiynH :  we  tee  from  pttnaca  «/  La  IflEV 
f/rri Hi <-•.,;  th%t  h«:  9i*:riVilly  re'/ST'led  Socntes  as  a  rbeconcBiB  aii 
rf'-/:U:rri*rr-  Me  w;ui  pmbi^bly  deceivfrd  by  appcvmcei  imo  tkr  bebrf 
tharf.  th«T  fli/ihrth  iA  S'ymii'eii,  the  art  of  inrertieaticf  die  trvih.  wm 
tK^  Mm«r  ftji  ttj<r  kophii'ry  which  ftTie^  it,  and  which  wmi  faoi  the  at  if 
yvt^tirlny  a  'l"^'ri*ful  iTV:niWanrc  of  the  truth.  It  i»,  no  doobc  a « 
yyvfurii  t/i  A ri «t/;]»h;iri<;«  that  h*r  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  < 
ni'>r<^  ft/ cvintt^:! y  \>tt'Af:iin  the  f-vo:  but  how  often  it  happens  that  bkb, 
with  tK<r  \f*'*x  mit^uonH,  c'lTi'iemn  arbitrarilT  and  in  the  lump  ikuut  ten- 
d'  n^i*:*  ufiHI  f:%*in'um*  which  thfv  dislike  or  cannot  appreeiare. 

Til':  wliol^*  |i!fty  of  the  Clmj/h  is  full  of  ingenious  ideas,  such  as  Ae 
thf/run  //  Clrmdn  itwtlf,  mhich  Sfjcrates  invokes,  and  which  rrpreaems 
ft}»j/ropri#it''ly  th*?  Hjfht,  air^*,  and  fleetincr  nature  of  the  new  pliili>- 
i^t\}hy  $  A  Titiiri>>cr  of  fiopular  jokes,  such  as  generallT  attach  tbenn- 
f«-lv<;s  to  th'^  I^amrfl  class,  and  liantt-r  the  supposed  subtilties  and  refine- 
III  I'D**  of  |:hil'»ro]>hy,  are  hrrc  heapi-d  on  the  school  of  Socrates,  and 
oft«rii  MiwrvA  \u  a  vi-ry  comic  manner.  The  worthy  Strepaiadea, 
hoffM-brH  iinrKn>tATiflin(?  and  mf>ther-wit  arc  quite  overwhelmed ' 
a-lonishin'nt  at  the  subtle  trick«  of  the  school-philosophers,  miftil  at 
\n¥\  bin  //wii  rfjM-ri'^nre  teaches  hirn  to  form  a  different  judgment,  ii 
from  tb^  bririnfiinir  to  the  tnd  of  the  piece  a  most  amusing  character. 
Nr,f^^ifb«itHndin(f  all  this,  however,  the  piece  cannot  overcome  the  defect 
arisifij/  from  the  oblirjiie  viei^s  on  which  it  is  based,  and  the  superficial 
rrifiniifr  in  whi^-h  the  pbiloHO]iby  of  Socrates  is  treated, — at  least  not  in 

t  'I'*!"  ffTT*»  w  RiuHf  siirl  the  mfiirrm  or  "^mmn  Xiyn-  Aristophsnet  makes  Ihs 
furm*'T  friaijiM-r  ofHiK'ftkin^  the  nrprcnentatire  of  the  assuming  and  arrogant  j-outlw 
mill  th#.  I«il*r  of  fh*.  oM  n-«iMHrtahlc  education, and  personifies  them  both. 

I  H«-«  Arm/^h.  /V«^*,  1491.  liirdu,  1655.  Eupolis  had  giren  a  more  comet 
pu'Uire  of  8r>crttl4^s,  at  least  in  rfgard  to  his  outward  appearance.  Bcrxk  d€  r^. 
mm.  AUu/r,  p.  3r>rj. 

^  That  thi*  rhoriis  Iohm  its  sporial  character  towards  the  end  of  the  piece,  aad 
ovrn  prr:arhi!s  nvcrencc  of  tho  jcods,  is  a  point  of  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
rlinriiwH  in  th»:  Arhaniinnfi  nnd  tho  Waspn^  who  at  least  act  rather  according  to  the 
yi  nernl  rhnrarter  of  th»-  Greek  chorus,  which  was  on  the  whole  the  same  for  tragedy 
and  com*d)',  tliaii  according  to  the /Mr/icv/ar/iarr  which  has  been  Sfaigsed  to  thiem. 
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th€  efyes  of  any  one  who  is  unable  to  suTrend^r  himflelf  to  the  deliiBion 
under  ivhicli  Aristophanes  appears  Co  have  laboured. 

§  6.  The  following  year  (01.  89,  2.  B.C.  422)  brought,  the  Wasps  of 
Aristophanes  on  the  stage.  The  Wasps  is  so  connected  with  tlie  Cioudtf 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  similarity  of  design  in  the  development 
of  certain  thoughts  in  each.  The  Ciouda^  especially  in  its  original  form, 
was  directed  against  the  young  Athenians,  who,  as  wrangling  tricksters^ 
vexed  the  simple  inoffensive  citizens  of  Athens  by  bringing  them  against 
their  will  into  the  law-courts.  The  Wasps  is  aimed  at  the  old  Athe- 
nians, who  took  their  seats  day  afler  day  in  great  masses  as  judges,  and 
being  compensated  for  their  loss  of  time  by  the  judicial  fees  established 
by  Pericles,  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  causes, 
which  had  become  infinitely  multiplied  by  the  obligation  on  the  allies  to 
try  their  suits  at  Athens,  and  by  the  party  spirit  in  the  state  itself: 
whereby  these  old  people  had  acquired  far  too  surly  and  saarling  a 
spirit,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  accused.  There  are  two  persons 
opposed  to  one  another  in  this  piece ;  the  old  Philocleon^  who  has  given 
up  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  his  son,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  his  office  of  judge  (in  consequence  of  which  he  pays  the  profoundest 
respect  to  Cleon,  the  patron  of  the  popular  courts);  and  his  son  Bdelydeon^ 
who  has  a  horror  of  Cleon  and  of  the  severity  of  the  courts  in  general. 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  entirely  the  course  of  the  action  between  these 
two  characters  corresponds  to  that  in  the  Clouds,  so  that  we  can  hardly 
mistake  the  intention  of  Aristophanes  to  make  one  piece  the  counterpart 
of  the  other.  The  irony  of  fate,  which  the  aged  Strepsiades  experiences, 
when  that  which  had  been  the  greatest  object  of  his  wishes,  namely,  to 
have  his  son  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  rhetorical  fluency  of  the 
Sophists,  soon  turns  out  to  be  the  greatest  misfortune  to  him,^-'is  precisely 
the  same  with  the  irony  of  which  the  young  Bdelycleon  is  the  object  in 
the  Wasps ;  for,  afler  having  directed  all  his  efforts  towards  curing  his 
father  of  his  mania  for  the  profession  of  judge,  and  having  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  (partly  by  establishing  a  private  dicasterion  at  home, 
and  partly  by  recommending  to  him  the  charms  of  a  fashionable  hixiirious 
life,  such  as  the  young  Athenians  of  rank  were  attached  to,)  he  soon 
bitterly  repents  of  the  metamorphosis  which  he  has  effected,  since  the 
old  man,  by  a  strange  mixture  of  his  old-fashioned  rude  manners  with 
the  luxury  of  the  day,  allows  his  dissoluteness  to  carry  him  much  farther 
than  Bdelycleon  had  either  expected  or  desired. 

The  Wasps  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  perfbct  of  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes.*     We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  happy  invention 

*  We  cannot  by  any  means  accept  A.  W.  von  Schlegera  judgment,  that  this  play 
is  inferior  to  the  other  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  we  entirely  approve  of  the  warm 
apolon*  by  Mr.  Mitdiell,  in  his  edition  of  the  Wcaps,  1835,  the  object  of  which 
has  unfortunately  prevented  the  editor  from  giving  the  comedy  in  its  full  proportions* 

2£2 
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^  ^  WiOa  rf  te  clMm.*    The  aame  ipirit  of  amnnig  ^m^ja- 
^•4» aie  wWe  pece.    TW mm  hmal  mxat  is  the  fim  humv-^ 
^^i\  wydi  BMrckwi  ads  od  foot  for  the  gratificatkio  of  kk 
«nl  in  vhith  w(  onhr  u  the  m-hole  judicial  system  of  tbe  _ 

pu>MiMU  in  s  ludicf»i»  nimnner,  hut  also  a  particular  law-suit 

the  iktnag\>ipK'  Ckvm  and  the  general  Laches  appears  in  a  *v^— y 
trmst,  mhich  must  hare  forced  a  laugh  from  the  gravest  of  the  i 
§  7.  We  have  «iU  a  fifUi  comedy,  the  Peace^  which  is 
with  the  hitherto  uuhroken  series;  it  is  established  by  a 
which  has  been  recently  brought  to  light,  that  it  was  prodnoed  m 
the  great  Dionpia  in  01.  S9,  3.  b,c.  421.  Accordingly,  this  ph? 
made  its  a])|)earance  on  the  stage  shortly  before  the  peace  of  li^ieiaL 
which  concludetl  the  lir«t  jiart  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  and,  as  wss 
then  fully  bclievotl,  was  destineil  to  put  a  final  stop  to  this  destracdTC 
contest  among  the  Greek  states. 

The  subject  of  the  Peace  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Achar- 
nians,  except  that,  in  the  latter,  peace  is  represented  as  the  wish  of  an 
individual  only,  in  the  former  as  wished  for  by  all.     In  the  Achamiam, 
the  chorus  is  opposed  to  peace ;  in  the  Peace^  it  is  composed  of  couDtrr- 
men  of  Attica,  and  all  imrts  of  Greece,  who  are  full  of  a  longing  desire 
for  peace.     It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  in  dramatic  interest  the 
Achamians  far  excels  the  Peace,  which  is  greatly  wanting  in  the  unity 
of  a  strong  comic  action.     It  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  highly  amusing 
to  see  how  Trygseus  ascends  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  an  entirely  new 
sort  of  Pegasus, — a  dung  beetle, — and  there,  amidst  all  kinds  of  dangers, 
in  spite  of  the  rage  of  the  daemon  of  war,  carries  off  the  goddess  Peace, 
witli  her  fair  companions,  Harvesthome  and  Mayday :  f  but  the  sacrifiee 
on  account  of  the  peace,  and  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  Try- 
gfeus  with  Harvesthome,  are  split  up  into  a  number  of  separate  scenes, 
without  any  direct  progress  of  the  action,  and  without  any  great  vigour 
of  comic  imagination.     It  is  also  too  obvious,  that  Aristophanes  endea- 
Vtnirs  to  diminish  the  tediousness  of  these  scenes  by  some  of  those  loose 
JiikcK,  which  never  failed  to  produce  their  effect  on  the  common  people 
of  Athena;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  in  general,  that  the  poet  often  ex- 
piTpiiefi  bettor  r\ilea  in  res|HH*t  to  his  rivals  than  he  has  observed  in  his 
Mwn  pUHMMi.  J 

I  ^  *V\\^\\^  is  luiw  a  nap  of  some  years  in  the  hitherto  unbroken  chain 
Hf  Aliaht^O^auio  eiuuiHhe«;  hut  \Hir  loss  is  fully  compensated  by  the 
'^^    ^hU»h  wa»  hiMUjiht  wt  in  01  91,  2.  b.c.  414.    If  the  Achar- 


mm  W  ^sKlvN^^  *K^*  '*>HSv^>l\»vai  H^  lW\4sl  <r«iiuMurtti»  EnUosthenM  And 
WSH\^^  \\V\s^  ^x\>^  I^V^x^  Kx  Vi*^»\»^^»H»*  ^iil^  tl^«  title.  tlMM«h  tliere  is  no 
\y\\  \W  ^K^  \^^v  \\^^^  Km  ^\mmh^  v^>fcH  ^J"  w*  U  «iM  tUt  wkSi  appealed  la 
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nians  is  a  specimen  of  the  youthful  vigour  of  Aristophanes,  it  appears 
in  the  Birds  displayed  in  all  its  splendour,  and  with  a  style,  in  which  a 
proud  flight  of  imagination  is  united  with  the  coarsest  jocularity  and 
most  genial  humour. 

The  Birds  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  power  and  dominion  of 
Athens  had  attained  to  an  extent  and  splendour  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  time  about  01.  81,  1.  B.C.  456,  before  the  military 
power  of  Athens  was  overthrown  in  Egypt.  Athens  had,  by  the  very 
favourable  peace  of  Nicias,  strengthened  her  authority  on  the  sea  and 
in  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ;  had  shaken  the  policy  of  the  Peloponnese 
by  skilful  intrigues ;  had  brought  her  revenues  to  the  highest  point  they 
ever  attained ;  and  finally  had  formed  the  plan  of  extending  her  authority 
by  sea  and  on  the  coasts,  over  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  by 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  which  had  commenced  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices.  The  disposition  of  the  Athenians  at  this  period  is  known  to 
us  from  Thucydides :  they  allowed  their  demagogues  and  soothsayers  to 
conjure  up  before  them  the  most  brilliant  visionary  prospects ;  hence* 
forth  nothing  appeared  unattainable;  people  gave  themselves  up,  in 
general,  to  the  intoxication  of  extravagant  hopes.  The  hero  of  the  day 
was  Alcibiades,  with  his  frivolity,  his  presumption,  and  that  union  of 
a  calculating  understanding  with  a  bold,  unfettered  imagination,  for 
which  he  was  so  distinguished ;  and  even  when  he  was  lost  to  Athens 
by  the  unfortunate  prosecution  of  the  Hermocopidae,  the  disposition 
which  he  had  excited  still  survived  for  a  considerable  time. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Aristophanes  composed  his  Birds.  In  order 
to  comprehend  this  comedy  in  its  connexion  with  the  events  of  the  day, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  attribute  to  it  more  than  it  really  con- 
tains, it  is  especially  necessary  to  take  a  rigorous  and  exact  view  of  the 
action  of  the  piece.  Two  Athenians,  Peisthetarus  and  Euelpides^ 
(whom  we  may  call  Agitator  and  Hopegood^)  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
restless  life  at  Athens,  and  the  number  of  law-suits  there,  and  have 
wandered  out  into  the  wide  world  in  search  of  Hoopoo,  an  old  mytho- 
logical kinsman  of  the  Athenians.*  They  soon  find  him  in  a  rocky  desert, 
where  the  whole  host  of  birds  assemble  at  the  call  of  Hoopoo :  for  some 
time  they  are  disposed  to  treat  the  two  strangers  of  human  race  as 
national  enemies ;  but  are  at  last  induced,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Hoopoo,  to  give  them  a  hearing.  Upon  this.  Agitator  lays  before  them 
his  grand  ideas  about  the  primeval  sovereignty  of  the  birds,  the  important 
rights  and  privileges  they  have  lost,  and  how  they  ought  to  win  them 
all  back  again  by  founding  a  great  city  for  the  whole  race  of  birds :  and 
this  would  remind  the  spectators  of  the  plan  of  centralization,  {wyotr 

*  It  is  said  to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  Thracian  king  Tereus,  who  had  marxicd 
Fandion's  daughter  Procne,  and  was  turned  into  a  hoopoo,  bis  wife  bein^  metar 
morphosed  into  a  nightingale. 
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Kiayioc,)  which  the  Athenian  Btatesmen  of  the  day  often  employed  for  the 
establishment  of  democracy,  even  in  the  Peloponneae.  While  Agitator 
undertakes  all  the  aolemnities  which  belonged  to  the  foundation  of  a 
(jreek  city,  and  drives  away  the  crowd,  which  is  soon  collected,  of  prieats, 
writers  of  hymns,  prophets,  land-surveyors,  inspectors-general,  and  Icgis- 
laitors,T— scenes  ftiU  of  satirical  reflexion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
in  their  colonies  and  in  allied  states, — Hopegood  sui)erintends  the  build- 
ing of  this  castle-in-the-air,  this  Cloudctirkootoicn^  (Nr^cXoKDinrvyca,)  and 
•hoTtly  after  a  messenger  makes  his  appearance  with  a  most  amusing 
description  of  the  way  in  which  the  great  fabric  was  constructed  by  the 
labours  of  the  different  s^jecies  of  birds.  Agitator  treats  this  description 
•8  a  lie;*  and  the  spectators  are  also  sensible  that  CloudcuckoototiTi 
exists  only  in  imagination,-  since  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  flies 
past  without  having  perceived,  on  her  way  from  heaven  to  earth,  the 
faintest  trace  of  the  great  blockading  fortress,  f  The  affair  creates  all 
the  more  sensation  among  men  on  this  account,  and  a  number  of  swag- 
gerers come  to  get  their  share  in  the  promised  distribution  of  wings, 
without  Agitator  being  able  to  make  any  use  of  those  new  citizens  ibr 
his  city.  As,  however,  men  leave  off  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and  pay 
honour  to  the  birds  only,  the  gods  themselves  are  obliged  to  enter  into 
the  imposture,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  absurdities  which  result  from  it. 
An  agreement  is  made  in  which  Zeus  himself  gives  up  his  sovereignty  to 
Agitator ;  this  is  brought  about  by  a  contrivance  of  Agitator ;  he  has  the 
skill  to  win  over  Hercules,  who  has  come  as  an  ambassador  from  the 
gods,  with  the  savoury  smell  of  certain  birds,  whom  he  has  arrested  as 
aristocrats,  and  is  roasting  for  his  dinner.  At  the  end  of  the  comedv 
Agitator  appears  with  Sovereignty,  (Bojr/Xcia,)  splendidly  attired  as 
his  bride,  brandishing  the  thunder-bolts  of  Zeus,  and  in  a  triumphal 
hymeneal  procession,  accompanied  by  the  whole  tribe  of  birds. 

In  this  short  sketch  we  have  purposely  omitted  all  the  subordinate 
parts,  amusing  and  brilliant  as  they  are,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  obtain- 
ing a  correct  view  of  the  whole  piece.  People  have  often  overlooked 
the  general  scope  of  the  play,  and  have  sought  for  a  signification  in 
the  details,  which  the  plan  of  the  whole  would  not  allow.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  Athens  can  have  been  intended  under  Cloudcuckootown,  espe- 
cially as  l!his  city  of  the  birds  is  treated  as  a  mere  imagmation :  moreover, 
the  birds  are  real  birds  throughout  the  play,  and  if  Aristophanes  had 
intended  to  represent  his  countrymen  imder  these  masks,  the  character- 
istics of  the  Athenians  would  have  been  shown  in  them  in  a  very  different 

*  Y.  1167.  Urn  yii^  rnXfiiHf  falntml  fus  ^/'lv^r«y. 

f  Of  coarse  we  sec  nothUig  of  the  new  city  on  the  stage,  which  throughout  the 
piece  represents  a  rocky  place  with  trees  about  it,  and  with  the  house  of  the  Epopa 
in  the  centre,  which  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  conVertcd  into  the  kitchen  where  the 
birds  are  roasted. 
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way.^  Besides,  it  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  Agitator  aud  Hopogood 
were  intended  to  represent  any  Athenian  statesmen  in  particular ;  the 
chief  rulers  of  the  people  at  that  time  could  not  possibly  have  shown 
themselves  diametrically  opposed,  as  Agitator  does,  to  the  judicial  and 
legislative  system,  and  to  the  sycophancy  of  the  Atlicnians.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  poet's  express  declaration,  they  are  Athenians,  the  genuine  ofT- 
spring  of  Athens,  and  it  is  clear,  that  in  these  two  characters,  he  in- 
tended to  give  two  perfect  specimens  of  the  Athenians  of  the  day ;  the 
one  is  an  intriguing  projector,  a  restless,  inventive  genius,  who  knows 
how  to  give  a  plausible  appesrance  to  the  most  irrational  schemes ;  the 
other  is  an  honest,  credulous  fool,  who  enters  into  the  follies  of  'his 
companion  with  the  utmost  siroplicity.f  Consequently,  the  whole  piece 
is  a  satire  on  Athenian  frivolity  and  credulity,  on  that  building  of 
castles  in  the  air,  and  that  dreaming  expectation  of  a  life  of  luxury  and 
ease  to  which  the  Athenian  people  gave  themselves  up  in  the  mass  : 
but  the  satire  is  so  general,  there  is  so  little  of  anger  and  bitterness,  so 
much  of  fantastic  humour  in  it,  that  no  comedy  could  make  a  more 
agreeable  and  harmless  impression.  We  must,  in  this,  dissent  entirely 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Athenian  judges,  who,  though  they  crowned  the 
Knights^  awarded  only  the  second  prize  to  the  Birds ;  it  seems  that  they 
were  better  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of  a  violent  personal  attack  than 
the  creative  fulness  of  comic  originality. 

§  9.  We  have  two  plays  of  Aristophanes  which  came  out  in  01.  92,  1. 
B.  c.  411,  (if  our  chronological  data  are  correct,)  the  LysislrcUa  and  the 
Thesmopfioriazusa.  A  didascalia,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  assigns 
the  Lysittraia  to  this  year,  in  which,  after  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  occupation  of  Deceleia  by  the  Spartans,  and  their 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia,  the  war  began  to  press  heavily 
upon  the  Athenians.  At  the  same  time  the  constitution  of  Athens  had 
fallen  into  a  fluctuating  state,  which  ended  in  an  oligarchy :  a  board  of 
commissioners,  (npdfiovXoiy)  consisting  of  men  of  the  greatest  rank  and 
consideration,  superintended  all  the  affairs  of  state ;  and,  a  few  months 
after  the  representation  of  the  Thesmophoriazusce,  began  the  rule  of  the 
Four  hundred.  Aristophanes,  who  had  all  along  been  attached  to  the 
peace-party,  which  consisted  of  the  thriving  landed  proprietors,  now 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  longing  for  peace,  as  if  all  civic  rule  and 
harmony  in  the  state  must  necessarily  be  restored  by  a  cessation  from 
war.  In  the  Lysistrata  this  longing  for  peace  is  exhibited  in  a  farcical 
form,  which  is  almost  without  a  parallel  for  extravagant  indecency ;  the 

*  That  Beverat  points  applicable  to  Athens  occur  in  the  Cloudcookootown  (the 
Acropolis,  with  the  worship  of  Mlaenra  Tolias,  the  Felasgian  wall,  &c.)  proYcs 
nothing  but  this,  that  the  Athenians,  who  plan  the  city,  made  use  of  names  common 
at  home,  as  was  always  the  custom  in  colonies. 

t  We  may  remark  that  Euelpides  only  remains  on  the  stage  till  the  plan  of 
NephelococcYgia  is  formed :  after  that,  the  poet  has  no  further  employment  for  him. 
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women  are  represeuted  as  compelling  their  hiubanda  to  come  to  terms, 
by  refusing  them  the  exercise  of  their  marital  rights ;  but  the  care  with 
which  he  abstains  from  any  direct  political  satire  shows  how  fluctuatiiig 
all  relations  were  at  that  time,  and  how  little  Aristophanes  could  tell 
whither  to  turn  himself  with  the  vigour  of  a  man  who  has  chosen  his 
party. 

In  the  ThesmophoriazustBy  nearly  contemporary  with  the  Lysistrata,* 
Aristophanes  keeps  still  further  aloof  from  politics,  and  plunges  into 
literary  criticism,  (such  as  before  only  served  him  for  a  collateral  orna- 
ment,) which  he  helps  out  with  a  complete  apparatus  of  indecent  jokes. 
Euripides  passed  for  a  woman-hater  at  Athens:  but  without  any 
reason ;  for,  in  his  tragedies,  the  charming,  susceptible  mind  of  woman 
is  as  often  the  motive  of  good  as  of  bad  actions.  General  opinion,  how- 
ever, had  stamped  him  as  a  misogynist.  Accordingly,  the  piece  turns 
on  the  fiction  that  the  women  had  resolved  at  the  feast  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria,  when  they  were  quite  alone,  to  take  vengeance  on  Eiuripides,  and 
punish  him  with  death ;  and  that  Euripides  was  desirous  of  getting 
some  one  whom  he  might  pass  off  for  a  woman,  and  send  as  such  into 
this  assembly.  The  first  person  who  occurs  to  his  mind,  the  delicate, 
eflFeminate  Agathon — an  excellent  opportunity  for  travestying  Agathon's 
manner — will  not  undertake  the  business,  and  only  furnishes  the  costume, 
in  which  the  aged  Mnesilochus,  the  father-in-law  and  friend  of  Euripides, 
is  dressed  up  as  a  woman.  Mnesilochus  conducts  his  friend's  cause 
with  great  vigour ;  but  he  is  denounced,  his  sex  is  discovered,  and,  on 
the  complaint  of  the  women,  he  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  Scythian 
police-slave,  until  Euripides,  having  in  vain  endeavoured,  in  the  guise  of 
a  tragic  Menelaus  and  Perseus,  to  carry  off  this  new  Helen  and  Andro- 
meda, entices  the  Scythian  from  his  watch  over  Mnesilochus  by  an 
artifice  of  a  grosser  and  more  material  kind.  The  chief  joke  in  the 
whole  piece  is  that  Aristophanes,  though  he  pretends  to  punish  Eu- 
ripides for  his  calumnies  against  women,  is  much  more  severe  upon  the 
fair  sex  than  Euripides  had  ever  been. 

*  The  date  assigned  to  the  ThesmopJuoriaxMidy  01.  92,  I.  b.c.  411,  rests  partlv  on 
its  relation  to  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides,  (see  chap.  XXY.  {  17,  note,)  which 
was  a  year  older,  and  firhich,  from  its  relation  to  the  Frogs,  {Schol,  Ariatoph.  Frogs, 
53,)  is  placed  in  01.  91,  4.  b.  c.  412.  No  douht  the  expression  iyU»t  Int  would 
also  allow  us  to  place  the  Andromeda  in  413 ;  and  therefore,  the  Thesmophoriazune 
in  412  ;  but  tliis  is  opposed  by  the  clear  mention  of  the  defeat  of  Charminus  in  a 
•ea-fight,  (^Thesmoph.  804;)  which  falls,  according  to  Thucyd.  Tiii.  41,  in  the  rery 
beginning  of  411.  Without  setting  aside  the  Sckol,  Frogs,  53,  and  some  other 
corresponding  notices  in  the  Ravenna  scholia  on  the  Thesmophoriazuss,  we  cannot 
bring  down  this  comedy  to  the  year  410 :  consequently,  the  passage  in  t.  808  about 
the  deposed  councillors,  cannot  refer  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Five  hundred  by  tbe 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  hundred,  (Thucyd.  viii.  69,)  which  did  not  take  place  tiU 
after  the  Dionysia  of  the  year  411.;  but  to  the  circumstance  that  the  ^Xi»rsi  of  ths 
year  412,  01.  91,  4,  were  obliged  to  give  up  a  considerable  part  of  tlieir  fiinetioni 
to  the  board  of  ir^ifiwkM,  (Thucyd.  viii.  1.) 
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§  10.  The  literary  cridcism,  which  eeems  to  have  been  the  principal 
employment  of  Aristophanes  during  the  last  gloomy  years  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  came  out  in  its  most  perfect  form  in  the  Frogs^  which 
was  acted  01.  93,  3.  b.  c.  405,  and  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  pro- 
ductions which  the  muse  of  comedy  has  ever  conceded  to  her  favourites. 
The  idea,  on  which  the  whole  is  built,  is  beautiful  and  grand.  Dionysus, 
the  god  of  the  Attic  stage,  here  represented  as  a  young  Athenian  fop, 
who  gives  himself  out  as  a  connoisseur  of  tragedies,  is  much  distressed 
at  the  great  deficiency  of  tragic  poets  after  the  deaths  of  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  and  is  resolved  to  go  and  bring  up  a  tragedian  from  the  other 
world, — if  possible,  Euripides.*  He  gets  Charon  to  ferry  him  over  the 
pool  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  infernal  regions,  (where  he  is 
obliged  to  pull  himself  to  the  merry  croaking  of  the  marsh  frog8,)t  and 
arrives,  after  various  dangers,  at  the  place  where  the  chorus  of  the  happy 
souls  who  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  (t.  e,  those  who  are 
capable  of  enjoying  properly  the  freedom  and  merriment  of  comedy) 
perform  their  songs  and  dances:  he  and  his  servant  Xanthias  have, 
however,  still  many  amusing  adventures  to  undergo  at  Pluto*s  gate 
before  they  are  admitted.  It  so  happens  that  a  strife  has  arisen  in  the 
subterranean  world  between  iEschylus,  who  had  hitherto  occupied  the 
tragic  throne,  and  the  newly  arrived  Euripides,  who  lays  claim  to  it : 
and  Dionysus  coimects  this  with  his  own  plan  by  promising  to  take  with 
him  to  the  upper  regions  whichever  of  the  two  gains  the  victory  in  this 
contest.  The  contest  which  ensues  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  jest  and 
earnest :  it  extends  over  every  department  of  tragic  act, — ^the  subject-matter 
and  moral  effects,  the  style  and  execution,  prologues,  choral  songs,  and 
monodies,  and  often,  though  in  a  very  comic  manner,  hits  the  right 
point.  The  comedian,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to  support,  rather 
by  bold  figures  than  by  proofs,  his  opinion  that  iEschylus  had  uttered 
profound  observations,  sterling  truths,  full  of  moral  significance ;  while 
Euripides,  with  his  subtle  reasonings,  rendered  insecure  the  basis  of 
religious  faith  and  moral  principles  on  which  the  weal  of  the  state 
rested.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  two  tragedians  proceed  to 
weigh  their  verses ;  and  the  powerful  sayings  of  iEschylus  make  the 
pointed  thoughts  of  Euripides  kick  the  beam.  In  his  fundamental 
opinion  about  the  relative  merits  of  these  poets,  Aristophanes  is  undoubt- 
edly so  far  right,  that  the  immediate  feeling  for  and  natural  conscious- 
ness of  the  right  and  the  good  which  breathes  in  the  works  of  iEschylus, 
was  far  more  conducive  to  the  moral  strength  of  mind  and  public  virtue 

*  He  is  chiefly  desirous  of  seeing  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides,  which  wu  ex- 
ceedingly popular  with  the  people  of  Abdera  also.  Lucian.  Quom,  conaer.  sit  Hist,  1. 

f  The  part  of  the  Frogs  was  indeed  performed  by  the  chorus,  but  they  were  not 
seen,  (t.  e.  it  was  a  paraehoregema ;)  probably  the  choreute  were  placed  in  the 
hyposcenium^  (a  space  under  the  stage,)  and  therefore  on  the  same  elevation  as  the 
orchestra. 


if  & 

II  icnc  wcK  iie  Vf-nwwMi  inbiic  n  ~iuK  pone  «f 
.^ji::n.'~ui3  "vas  Jiil*^  <nffii-?»*Tr  Br  "^^^    xwiniiiiBttfC 
3ir  lun.  n  k  laie  11  iiKk  die  -riuseiB  a  TTras,  sml  n  kx«« 
Mck  die  sacMmerr  -v^uin.  Tnoesk^  die  nmii  :n  :»  airwd  jmtHJiL 

W*  filfuiiii  nut  inur  m  ■«—«•«■■  ^^  TMipiat  igieiniim  wska.  «ceir 
»inml7  nDor  'vr  die  mm  if  die  Iir.=-KT  .■annrnra  «  diis  eafaeiiF. 
Ar-amniuBm  -tiamniw  jua  gaaoun  if  luyiueuL  ra  die  viuieat  4eBu- 
isrm .  je  mucMM  ae  t^'wiiiyiyi  CLeoQiuau  dien  :jl  ne  basac  of  ks 
7nw<r  31  die  yanbasia  je  r^camoie&tiii  die  peocie.  cmctut  buc  ar- 
anirjnr.r  SMRirn*  yi  imks  oeaes  '▼:o.  aui  x  Rconcikd  tu  die  -wiwi  imm 
^sarrdis.  viio  iuvt  riLed  rei=r  .Vdwrat  Corse  die  erne  «f  cae  Fiar 
amuonft ;  RencnuiuKv  ii«:we7'!r.  die  — amttcj  iif  ae  ?ea^  i»  «■:▼«  taoft- 
tnvtA  frnm  die  rnzi  'v^ieii  dirfaaeae  dtem  -?y  dieir  i^m  pivcr  lad  fia- 
4rar3»,  iie  kirjCi  dxflC  diev  flmoiii  Mwnr  u  oe  ansticT  ceaint  «c  Akibt- 
«ie«,  CMiuk  Jie  vie  ciaainrr  &;  ^iki  f>-i»^^«"  ■cunlim  «i  cae  aieil  of 

ivttMttt  hk  pnzt  iBU  dK  auock  of  jCaeayjEi  - — 

a  pMce  ft^  adriee  Mbadk  vmU  iwve  been  asjtse  m  ■rijii  kad  k  ben 
4eb7erci!i  i«:ik  furi  catrikr. 

1 1 1'  Ktmrif^emDitM  k  tbe  ooij  eoe  of  ibe  creK  Awiijm  pMto  viw 
Mrriv«Kl  tbe  PeaopoBBcmn  wv,  io  tihe  cesne  of  vbick  Scobarks  avl 
EOTipwSea,  CmiAtH  aod  E«poln,  bed  aU  died.  Wc  ud  bin  itdl 
wrtoiof  for  tbe  M4|e  for  %  taia  oi  jtm  aner  tbe  ckK  qf  tbe 
w«F-  If  it  i^o:Uswty44t  wm  probaUj  broozbi  am  m  OL  9^  4.  m^c 
BM:  k  »  a  pwe  of  vOd  droDerj,  but  bMcd  opan  tbe  mdt  poikieBl 
CT«d  wbicA  ArniopbaiMs  bad  pnrfieaacd  for  ibirty  y«rs.  Dcmoaacy 
bad  (jtCB  rtaciwtd  in  tu  worn  feamm;  die'  pabbe  moner  waa 
ftlpKiii  cxpeikdcd  for  private  purpoaea;  dK  deoMfone  AzpMm 
waa  eateriBK  ^  tbe  people  br  famiabhif  tbem  witb  pav  for  Uicir  U- 
t^idawe  in  tbe  public  aawoiblT;  and  tbe  populace iit^ foUmrin^  to- 
day one  leader,  and  to-niomm  anatber.  In  tbia  atate  of  affidia,  ae* 
cording  to  tbe  fiction  cf  Ariatopbanca,  tbe  women  rboItc  to  take  upon 
tb«n»i;lvei  the  whole  management  of  the  city,  and  canr  their  point  by 
^W^earing  in  tbe  ataembly  in  men*a  dotbei,  prindpallT  '^becanae  thaa 
waiiUif  only  thing  that  bad  not  yet  been  attempted  atAtbena;***  and 
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people  hoped  that,  according  to  an  old  oracle,  the  wildeit  resolution 
which  they  made  woald  turn  out  to  their  benefit.  The  women  then 
eatablish  an  exceUent  Utopia,  in  which  property  and  wives  are  to  be  in 
common,  and  the  interests  of  the  ugly  of  both  sexes  arc  specially  pro- 
vided for,  a  conception  which  is  followed  out  into  all  its  absurd  conse- 
quences with  a  liberal  mixture  of  humour  and  indecency. 

From  this  combination  of  n  serious  thought,  by  way  of  foundation, 
with  the  boldest  creations  of  a  riotous  imagination,  the  Ecclesiazuszc 
must  be  classed  with  the  works  which  appeared  during  the  vigour  of 
Attic  comedy:  but  the  technical  arrangement  shows,  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  the  poverty  and  thriftiness  of  the  state 
at  this  time.*  The  chorus  is  obviously  fitted  out  very  parsimo- 
niously ;  its  masks  were  easily  made,  as  they  represented  only  Athenian 
women,  who  at  first  appear  with  beards  and  men^s  cloaks ;  besides,  it  re- 
quired but  little  practice,  as  it  had  but  little  to  sing.  The  whole  parabasis 
is  omitted,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  short  address,  in  which  the 
chorus,  before  it  leaves  the  stage,  calls  upon  the  judges  to  decide  fairly 
and  impartially. 

These  outward  deviations  from  the  original  plan  of  the  old  comedy 
are  in  the  Plutus  combined  with  great  alterations  in  the  internal  struc- 
ture ;  and  thus  furnish  a  plain  transition  to  the  middle  comedy^  as  it  is 
called.  The  extant  Plutus  is  not  that  which  the  poet  produced  in 
01.  92,  4.  B.C.  408,  but  that  which  came  out  twenty  years  later  in 
01.  97,  4.  B.  c.  388,  and  was  the  last  piece  which  the  aged  poet  brought 
forward  himself;  for  two  plays  which  he  composed  subsequently,  the 
Cocaius  and  JEolosicon^  were  brought  out  by  his  son  Araros.  In  the 
extant  Plutus,  Aristophanes  tears  himself  away  altogether  from  the  great 
political  interests  of  the  state.  His  satire  in  this  piece  is,  in  part,  uni- 
versally applicable  to  all  races  and  ages  of  men,  for  it  is  direct^  against 
defects  and  perversities  which  attach  themselves  to  our  every-day 
life ;  and,  in  part,  it  is  altogether  personal,  as  it  attacks  individuals 
selected  from  the  mass  at  the  caprice  of  the  poet,  in  order  that  the  jokes 
may  take  a  deeper  and  wider  root  The  conception  on  which  it  is  based 
is  of  lasting  significance :  the  god  of  riches  has,  in  his  blindness,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  has  himself  suffered  greatly 
thereby :  a  worthy,  respectable  citisen,  Chremyliu^  provides  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  tight,  and  so  makes  many  good  people  prosperous,  and 
reduces  many  knaves  to  poverty.  From  the  more  general  nature  of  the 
fable  it  follows  that  the  persons  also  have  the  general  character  of  their 
condition  and  employments,  in  which  the  piece  approximates  to  the 
manner  of  the  middle  comedy,  as  it  also  does  in  tiie  more  decent,  leia 

*  The  oborefftfe  ware  not  dUoontltiaed,  but  people  endeavoured  to  make  them 
leM  expensive  evejry  year.  See-  Boeckb|  Public  Eeommy  qf  Athens,  book  iii.  §  2!^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIX- 

his  ci7X££<aiati  with  Siexizia  comedj.     |  4.  Sieiliaa  cwutdy 

I>orie  frrte*  of  Mcfum.     |  5.  ETmti  in  rbe  life  of  ] 

and  oatnre  of  hit  cococaiT.     f  <.  The  middle  Attie 

•kin  to  thoie  of  the  SieiliaB  onedj  in  naany  of  their  pieces.     {  7.  Pc«ti  of  At 

new  comedy  the  imagdiale  loeeeMoci  of  tho<e  of  the  middle  coMcdr.     HevAc 

new  eonedj  becomes  natnnlixed  at  Some,     f  9.  Poblie  morafilT  at  Alhua 

at  the  time  of  the  new  comcdj.     f  9.  Chaneter  of  the  new  coved j  ia  eoaBesmn 

therewith. 

f  1.  CRATiKrs  and  Eapolk,  Pherecntcs  and  IIeniiip|iiii»  Tdedoto 
and  PUto,  and  leTeral  of  thoae  vho  competed  with  diem  §ar  tht  pnae 
of  corned T,  are  known  to  ns  from  the  names  of  a  number  of  tlnr  ] 
whidi  hafe  oome  down  to  our  time,  and  also  from  the  short 
from  their  plap  hr  sobseqoent  anthors ;  these  fnmiah  ns  with  i 
materials  for  an  tnqainr  into  the  details  of  Athenian  lile,  pahlic  and 
private,  but  are  of  little  use  for  a  deKriptiim  like  the  present,  vhich 
is  based  on  the  contents  of  indifidoal  works  and  on  the  diaractcraticB 
of  the  different  poets. 

Of  Craiinui^  m  particular,  we  learn  more  finom  the  short  but  pR^ 
nant  nc^ices  of  him  hj  Aristophanes,  than  from  the  Tcry  mntilatcd 
frMf^meaU  of  his  works.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  wcQ  fitted  by  natuic 
for  the  wild  and  merry  dances  of  the  Bacchic  Comas.  The  spirit  of 
comedy  spnke  out  as  clearly  and  as  powerfully  in  him  as  that  of  tragedy 
did  in  iKschylus.  He  gave  himsdf  up  with  all  the  might  of  his  gcmos 
to  the  fantastic  humour  of  this  amusement ;  and  the  scatteied  qiarki 
of  his  wit  proceeded  from  a  soul  imbued  with  the  magnanimous  honesty 
of  the  older  Athenians.  Hb  personal  attacks  were  free  from  all  fear 
or  regard  to  the  consequences.  As  opposed  to  Cratinus,  Aristaphanef 
8pfi«;ared  ss  a  well  educated  man,  skilled  and  apt  in  speech,  and  not 
jHitinged  with  that  very  sophistic  training  of  Euripides,  against  whidi 

so  systematically  iuTeighed ;  and  thus  we  find  it  asked  in  a  firagment 
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of  CratinuB  : — **  Who  biX  thou,  thou  hair-splitting  orator ;  thou  hunter 
after  sentences ;  thou  petty  Euripidaristophanes  ?"  • 

Even  the  names  of  his  choruses  show,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  what 
various  and  bold  devices  the  poems  of  Cratinus  were  based.  He  not 
only  made  up  a  chorus  of  mere  Archilochuses  and  Cleobulines,  t.  e.  of 
abusive  slanderers  and  gossiping  women ;  he  also  brought  on  a  number 
of  Ulysseses  and  Chirons  as  a  chorus,  and  even  Panopteses,  t.  e.  beings 
like  the  Argos-Panoptes  of  mythology,  who  had  heads  turned  both 
ways  with  innumerable  eye8,t  by  which,  according  to  an  ingenious 
explanation,  t  he  intended  to  represent  the  scholars  of  Hippo,  a  specu- 
lative philosopher  of  the  day,  whose  followers  pretended  that  nothing 
in  heaven  or  earth  remained  concealed  from  them.  Even  the  riches 
{irXovToi)  and  the  laws  {vofioi)  of  Athens  formed  choruses  in  the  plays 
of  Cratinus,  as,  in  general,  Attic  comedy  took  the  liberty  of  personifying 
whatever  it  pleased. 

The  play  of  Cratinus,  with  the  plot  of  which  we  are  best  acquainted, 
is  the  Pyiiney  or  "  bottle,"  which  he  wrote  in  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
In  his  later  years  Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  much  given  to  drinking, 
and  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comedians  were  already  sneering  at  him 
as  a  doting  old  man,  whose  poetry  was  fuddled  with  wine.  Upon  this 
the  old  comedian  suddenly  roused  himself,  and  with  such  vigour  and 
success  that  he  won  the  prize,  in  01.  89, 1.  b.c.  423,  from  all  his  rivals, 
including  Aristophanes,  who  brought  out  the  ^  Clouds"  on  the  occasion. 
The  piece  which  Cratinus  thus  produced  was  the  Pytine,  With  mag- 
nanimous candour  the  poet  made  himself  the  subject  of  his  own  comedy. 
The  comic  muse  was  represented  as  the  lawful  wife  of  Cratinus,  as  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  younger  days,  and  she  complained  bitterly  of  the 
neglect  with  which  she  was  tlien  treated  in  consequence  of  her  husband 
having  become  attached  to  another  lady,  the  bo^e.  She  goes  to  the 
Archons,  and  brings  a  plaint  of  criminal  neglect  (cojcmfftc)  against 
him ;  if  her  husband  will  not  return  to  her  she  is  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  him.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  poet  returns  to  his  senses,  and 
his  old  love  is  re-awakened  in  his  bosom ;  and  at  the  end  he  raises 
himself  up  in  all  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  poetical  genius,  and  goes 
so  far  in  the  drama  that  his  friends  try  to  stop  his  mouth,  lest  he  should 
carry  away  everything  with  the  overflowing  of  his  imagery  and  versifi- 
cation. §  In  this  piece,  Cratinus  did  not  merit  the  reproach  which  has 
been  generally  cast  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  work  out  his  own 
excellent  conceptions,  but,  as  it  were,  destroyed  them  himself. 

*  Tit  )ii  9v\  («^^^«f  Tit  t^uT»  iimrnt) 

The  answer  of  Aristophanes  is  mentioned  above,  Chap.  XXY.,  }  7. 

t  Bergk  tU  reliquiis  Comddim  AUiea  antiqum,  p.  162. 

{  Cratinifragmenta  eoU,  BimJM,  p.  50.  Mcineke*  HisL  Crit.  Com.  Grmc,%  ToL  I, 
p.  54,  Tol.  II.  p.  116—132. 
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So  early  as  the  time  when  Cratintis  was  in  his  prime,  (01.  65|  U 
B.C.  440,)  a  law  was  passed  limiting  the  freedom  of  comic  sature.  It 
is  very  probable  that  it  was  under  the  constraint  of  this  Uw,  (whkh, 
howerer,  was  not  long  in  force,)  that  the  Ulysseses  ('03i;#mic)  of  Cratiaus 
was  brought  out ;  a  piece  of  which  it  was  remarked  by  the  old  likeiiry 
critics,*  that  it  came  nearer  to  the  character  of  the  middle  comedy :  it. 
probably  abstained  from  all  personal,  and  especially  from  political 
satire,  and  kept  itself  within  the  circle  of  the  general  relations  of  mankind, 
in  which  it  was  easy  for  the  poet  to  avail  himself  of  the  old  mythical 
story, — Ulysses  in  the  care  of  Polyphemus. 

§  2.  A  Roman  poet,  who  was  very  careful  in  his  choice  of  wordst 
and  who  is  remarkable  for  a  certain  pregnancy  of  expression,  t  calk 
Cratinus  *^  the  bold,"  and  in  the  same  passage  opposes  Eupolis  to  him, 
as  'Hhe  angry."  Although  Eupolis  is  stated  to  have  been  celebrated 
for  his  elegance,  and  for  the  aptness  of  his  witticisms,  as  well  as  for  his 
imaginative  powers,^  his  style  was  probably  marked  by  a  strong 
hatred  of  the  prevailing  depravity,  and  by  much  bitterness  of  satire. 
He  himself  claimed  a  share  in  the  **  Knights"  of  Aristophanes, 
in  which  personal  satire  prevails  more  than  in  any  other  comedy 
of  that  poet.  On  the  other  hand,  Aristophanes  maintains  that 
Eupolis,  in  his  Maricas^  had  imitated  the  ^  Knights,"  and  spoiled  it 
by  injudicious  additions.  §  Of  the  Maricas^  which  was  produced  01. 
89,  3.  B.C.  421,  we  only  know  thus  much,  that  under  this  slave's  name 
he  exhibited  the  demagogue  Hyperbolus,  who  succeeded  to  Cleon*s 
place  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  who  was,  like  Cleon,  represented 
as  a  low-minded,  ill-educated  fellow ;  the  worthy  Nicias  was  introduced 
in  the  piece  chiefly  as  the  butt  of  his  tricks.  The  most  virulent,  how* 
ever,  of  the  plays  of  Eupolis  was  probably  the  Bapta^  which  is  often 
mentioned  by  old  writers,  but  in  such  terms  that  it  ia  not  easy  to  gather 
a  clear  notion  of  this  very  singuhur  drama.  The  view  which  appears 
most  probable  to  the  author  of  these  pages  is,  that  the  comedy  of 
Eupolis  was  directed  against  the  club  (eraip/u)  of  Alcibiades,  and  espo^ 
cially  against  a  sort  of  mixture  of  profligacy,  which  despised  the  con* 
ventional  morality  of  the  day,  and  frivolity,  and  which  set  at  nought  the  old 
religion  of  Athens,  and  thus  naturally  asiumed  the  garb  of  mystic  and 
foreign  religions.     In  this  piece  Alcibiades  and  his  comrades  appeared 

♦  PUUcniua  de  Conucdia,  p.  vUi.  That  the  piece  contsined  a  caricaturw 
(}i»^v(f€Of  Ti»«)  of  Homer's  Odyssey  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  Cratinus  had 
wished  to  ridicule  Homer. 

t  Audaci  quicunquc  adflate  Cratino, 
Iratum  Eupolidem  pregrandl  cum  sene  palles. 
Persius,  I.  124.     The  Vita  Aristophanig  agrees  with  this. 

X  ^mrrm^ioj  iipdvrm^rf  Platonius  also  speakf  highly  of  the  energy  (^nXif) 
and  j^race  (i«-/;^;«#<0  of  EupolU.  He  perhaps  exaggeratee  the  hitt«r  quaUfy  fees 
Meineke,  Hitt,  Cni.  Com.  Gr,  vol.  I.  p.  107. 

f  Aristophanes,  Clouds  59^. 
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under  the  name  of  Bapta^  (wliich  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a 
mystic  rite  of  baptism  which  they  practised,)  as  worshippers  of  a  bar- 
barian deity  Cotys  or  Cotytto,  whose  wild  worship  was  celebrated  with 
the  din  of  loud  music,  and  was  made  a  cloak  for  all  sorts  of  del^oichery ; 
and  the  picture  given  of  these  rites  in  the  piece,  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  Juvenal  says,*  must  have  been  very  powerful  and  impressive. 

Eupolis  composed  two  plays  which  obviously  had  some  coidpexion 
with  one  another,  and  which  represented  the  political  condition  of  Athens 
at  the  time ;  the  one  in  its  domestic,  the  other  in  its  external  relations. 
In  the  former,  which  was  called  the  Demi^  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  of 
which  the  whole  people  consisted,  (pi  3^/ioi,)  formed  the  persons  of  the 
chorus ;  and  Myronides,  a  distinguished  general  and  statesman  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  who  had  survived  the  great  men  of  his  own  day,  and 
now  in  extreme  old  age  felt  that  he  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  dege^ 
nerate  race,  was  represented  as  descending  to  the  other  world  to  restore 
to  Athens  one  of  her  old  leaders ;  and  he  does  in  fact  bring  back  Solon, 
Miltiades,  and  Pericles.t  The  poet  contrived,  no  doubt,  to  construct  a 
very  agreeable  plot  by  a  portraiture  of  these  men,  in  which  respect  for 
the  greatness  of  their  characters  was  combined  with  many  merry  jests, 
and  by  exhibiting,  on  the  other  side,  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  the 
existing  state  of  Aliens,  destitute  as  she  then  was  of  good  statesmen  and 
generals.  From  some  fragments  it  appears  that  the  old  heroes  felt  very 
uncomfortable  in  this  upper  world  of  ours,  and  that  the  chorus  had  to 
intreat  them  most  earnestly  not  to  give  up  the  state-afifairs  and  the  army 
of  Athens  to  a  set  of  effeminate  and  presumptuous  young  men :  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  piece,  the  chorus  offers  up  to  the  spirits  of  the  heroes, 
with  all  proper  ceremonies,  the  wool-bound  olive  boughs,  (upitrUiyai^} 
by  which,  according  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Greeks,  it  had  support^ 
its  supplications  to  them,  and  so  honours  them  as  gods.  In  the  PoleU^ 
the  chorus  consisted  of  the  allied  or  rather  tributary  cities ;  the  island  of 
Chios,  which  had  always  remained  true  to  Athens,  and  was  therefore 
better  treated  than  the  others,  stood  advantageously  prominent  among 
them,  and  Cyzicus  in  the  Propontis  brought  up  the  rear.  Beyond  this 
little  is  known  about  the  connexion  of  the  plot. 

§  3.  Among  the  remaining  comic  poets  of  this  time,  Crates  stands 
most  prominently  forward,  because  he  differs  most  from  the  others. 
From  being  an  actor  in  Cratinua'  plays,  Crates  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 

♦  Juvenal,  II.  91. 

t  That  Myronides  brings  up  Pericles  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  Plutarch, 
PericL  24,  Tvith  the  passages  of  Aristides,  Platonius,  and  others,  TRaspe  de  EupoUd, 
Anftitt  et  n«>.ir/y.  Lips.  1832.)  Pericles  asks  Myronides,  **  Wny  he  brings  him 
back  to  life  t  are  there  no  good  people  in  Athens  1  if  his  son  by  Aspasia  is  not  a 
great  statesman  1"  and  so  forth.  Prom  this  it  is  clear  that  it  was  Myronides  who 
had  conyeycd  him  from  the  other  world. 
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a  comic  poet ;  he  was,  however,  any  tiling  but  an  imitator  of  his  master* 
On  the  contrary,  he  entirely  gave  up  the  field  which  Cratinus  and  the 
other  comedians  had  chosen  as  their  regular  arena,  namely,  political 
satire ;  perhaps  because  in  his  inferior  position  he  lacked  the  courage  to 
attack  from  the  stage  the  most  powerful  demagogues,  or  because  he 
thought  that  department  already  exhausted  of  its  best  materials.  His 
skill  lay  in  the  more  artificial  design  and  developement  of  his  plots,^  and 
the  interest  of  his  pieces  depended  on  the  connexion  of  the  stories  which 
they  involved.  Accordingly,  Aristophanes  says  of  him,t  ^hat  he  had 
feasted  the  Athenians  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  had  with  great  sobriety 
given  them  the  enjoyment  of  his  most  ingenious  inventions.  Crates  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  the  drunkard  on  the  stage ; 
and  Pherecrates^  who  of  the  later  Attic  comedians  most  resembled 
Crates,^  painted  the  glutton  with  most  colossal  features. 

§  4.  Aristotle  connects  Crates  with  the  Sicilian  comic  poet  EpichaR' 
If  us,  and  no  doubt  he  stood  in  a  nearer  relation  to  him  than  the  other 
comedians  of  Athens.  This  will  be  the  right  place  to  speak  of  this 
celebrated  poet,  as  it  would  have  disturbed  the  historic  developement 
of  the  Attic  drama  had  we  turned  our  attention  at  an  earlier  period 
to  the  comedy  of  Sieily.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  (chap.XXVII. 
§  3,)  Sicilian  comedy  is  connected  with  the  old  farces  of  Megara, 
but  took  a  different  direction,  and  one  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
Megarian  fiurces  themselves  did  not  exhibit  the  political  character 
which  was  so  early  assumed  by  Attic  comedy ;  but  they  cultivated  a 
department  of  raillery  which  was  unknown  to  the  comedy  of  Aris* 
tophanes,  that  is,  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  certain  classes  and  conditions 
of  common  life.  A  lively  and  cheerful  observation  of  the  habits  and 
manners  connected  with  certain  offices  and  professions  soon  enabled 
the  comedian  to  observe  something  characteristic  in  them,  and  often 
something  narrow-minded  and  partial,  something  quite  foreign  to  tie 
results  of  a  liberal  education,  something  which  rendered  the  person 
awkward  and  unfitted  for  other  employments,  and  so  opened  a  wide  field 
for  satire  and  witticisms.  In  this  way  MtBSon^  an  old  Megarian  comic 
ac(or  and  poet,§  constantly  employed  the  mask  of  a  cook  or  a  scullion  ; 
consequently  such  persons  were  called  Maesones  (jiaitriavio)  at  Athens, 

*  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  5.  Tiv  Xk  *A^%firi  K^sruf  r^Zrtf  JS^^iv,  m^ifuvf  rnt  im^fiuuis 
SUmsj  tutiixw  xiyvt  q  fAvi»tft  wmr  t.  e.  **  Of  the  Athenian  comedians,  Crate*  was 
the  first  who  gave  up  personal  satire,  and  began  to  make  narratiTes  or  poems  on 
more  general  subjects." 

t  KniffhtSf  535.  Comp.  Meineke,  Hist,  Crit,  Com,  GrtK,,  p.  60. 


{Anonym,  de  Comadia,  p.  xxix. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  lived  at  a  time  when  there  existed  by  the  nde 
of  the  Attic  comedy  a  Megarian  drama  of  tlie  same  kind,  of  which  Ecphantides,  m 
predecessor  of  Cratinus,  and  other  poets  of  the  old  comedy,  spoke  as  a  rough 
farcical  entertainment.  The  Megarian  comedian  Solifnus  belongs  to  the  lai 
period. 
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and  their  jokes  Mesonian  (^aieriaviica,)*  A  considerable  element  in  such 
representations  would  consist  of  mimicry  and  absurd  gestures,  such  as 
the  Dorians  seem  to  have  been  generalUy  more  fond  of  than  the  Athenians ; 
the  amusement  furnished  by  the  Spartan  Deiceliclce  (^eio/X^jcrat)  was 
made  up  of  the  imitation  of  certain  charocters  taken  from  common  life; 
for  instance,  the  character  of  a  foreign  physician  represented  in  a  sort 
of  pantomime  dance,  and  with  the  vulgar  language  of  the  lower  orders.f 
The  more  probable  supposition  is,  that  this  sort  of  comedy  passed  over 
to  Sicily  through  the  Doric  colonies,  as  it  is  on  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  Grecian^'orld  that  we  find  a  general  prevalence  of 
comic  dramas  in  which  the  amusement  consists  in  a  recurrence  of  t})e 
same  character  and  the  same  species  of  masks.  The  Oscan  pastime  of 
the  AtellancB^  which  went  from  Campania  to  Rome,  was  also  properly 
designated  by  these  standing  characters ;  and  great  as  the  distance  was 
from  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese  to  the  Oscans  of  Atella,  we  may 
nevertheless  discern  in  the  character-masks  of  the  latter  some  clear  traces 
of  Greek  influence.J 

In  Sicily,  comedy  made  its  first  appearance  at  Selinus,  a  Megarian 
colony.  Aristoxenus^  who  composed  comedies  in  the  Dorian  dialect, 
lived  here  before  Epicharmus ;  how  long  before  liim  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  In  fact  we  know  very  little  about  him ;  still  it  is  remark- 
able that  among  the  few  records  of  him  which  we  possess  there  is  a  verse 
which  was  the  commencement  of  a  somewhat  long  invective  against 
soothsayers  ;§  whence  it  is  clear  that  he,  too,  occupied  himself  with  the 
follies  and  absurdities  of  whole  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

§  5.  The  flourishing  period  of  Sicilian  comedy  was  that  in  which 
PhormiSy  EpicharmuSy  and  Deinolochusy  (the  son  or  scholar  of  the 
latter,)  wrote  for  the  stage.  Phormis  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  of 
Gelo  and  the  instructor  of  his  children.  According  to  Ctedible  autho- 
rities, Epicharmus  was  a  native  of  Cos,  who  went  to  Sicily  with  Cadmus, 
the  tyrant  of  Cos,  when  he  resigned  his  power  and  emigrated  to  that 
island,  about  01.  73,  d.c.  488.  Epicharmus  at  first  resided  a  short  time 
at  the  Sicilian  Megara,  where  he  probably  first  commenced  his  career  as 
a  comedian.  Megara  was  conquered  by  Gelo,  (01.  74,  1.  or  2.  b.c.  484, 
483,)  and  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Syracuse,  and  Epicharmus 
among  them.  The  prime  of  his  life,  and  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
his  art,  are  included  in  the  reign  of  Hiero,  (01.  75,  3.  to  01.  78,  2.  b.c. 

*  The  ijrammarian  Aristophanes  of  Byzantiunii  quoted  by  Atheusus,  XTV., 
p.  659,  ami  Festus,  s.  v.  Mttson, 

t  See  Muller's  Dorians,  b.  iv.  ch.  6.  §  9. 

X  Among  the  standing  masks  of  the  Atellana  was  the  PappuSf  whose  name  is 
obviously  the  Greek  trm^v'tf,  and  reminds  ns  of  the  Uairv»etiktius,  the  old  leader  of 
the  satyrs,  in  the  satyric  drama ;  the  Maccus^  whose  name  is  explained  by  the 
Greek  f»M»»»af ;  also  the  Himus^  (at  least  in  later  times :  Sue  ton.  Galba,  13,)  which 
was  a  peculiar  epithet  of  the  Satyrs  from  their  flat  noses. 

}  lu  HephsstioU}  Enchcir.  p.  45, 

2p 
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418,  467.)  TheK  diraiiolofpca]  data  aie  Mi&ienl  to  ilMnr  ibftt  tbe 
tendency  of  Epichumiu'  comedy  ooald  not  be  polkiad.  The  safety 
and  dignity  of  a  niler  like  Hieio  would  liave  been  alike  iocoaipolihle 
with  ioch  a  licence  of  the  atage.  It  does  not,  howevci!^  foUow  from  thii^ 
diat  the  plays  of  Epidianniis  did  sol  tamdi  npon  or  perhaps  give  a  con* 
plete  picture  of  the  great  erents  of  the  time  sod  the  circamstanccs  oi  the 
country ;  and  in  fact  we  can  clearly  pmnt  out  such  referencea  to  ths 
erents  of  the  day  in  several  of  the  fragments :  hot  the  comedies  of  Epi- 
charmus  did  not,  like  those  of  Aristophanes,  take  a  part  in  the  contests 
of  political  factions  and  tendencies,  nor  did  J^iey  aekct  tome  paitkular 
politicd  circomstance  of  Syracuse  to  be  praised  aa  fortunate,  while  they 
represented  what  was  opposed  to  it  aa  miaerable  and  ruinous.  Tho 
comedy  of  Epichsrmus  has  a  geiteral  rdation  to  the  aflUrs  of  mankind: 
it  ridicules  the  follies  and  perversities  which  certsin  forms  of  educa- 
tion had  introduced  into  the  socisl  life  of  man ;  and  a  considerable  elo- 
ment  in  it  was  a  vivid  representation  of  particular  daaics  and  pemoos 
from  common  life ;  a  large  number  of  Epicharmus'  plays  seem  to  have 
been  comedies  of  character,  such  aa  his  *^  Peasant,"  CAyp^^^rlyoct)  «nd 
**  the  Ambassadors  to  the  Fesdvat,"  (Ocdpot ;)  we  are  positively  informed 
that  Epicharmus  was  the  first  to  bring  on  the  stage  the  Parasite  and  the 
Drunkard, — characters  which  Crates  worked  up  for  Athenian  comedy* 
Epicharmus  was  also  the  first  to  use  the  name  of  the  Parasite,*  whidi 
afterwards  became  so  common  in  Greek  and  Roman  plays,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  rude,  merry  features  with  which  Plautus  haa  drawn  this 
class  of  persons  may,  in  their  first  outlines,  be  traceable  to  £pichannuB.t 
Tlie  Syracusan  poet  no  doubt  showed  in  the  invention  of  such  characters 
much  of  that  shrewdness  for  which  the  Dorians  were  distingaished  more 
than  the  other  Greek  tribes ;  carefid  and  acute  observations  of  mankind 
are  compressed  into  a  few  striking  traits  and  nervous  expressions,  so  that 
we  seem  to  see  through  the  whole  man  though  he  has  spoken  only  a  few 
words.  But  in  Epicharmus  this  quality  was  combined  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner  with  a  striving  after  philosophy.  Epicharmus  was  a  man  of  a 
serious  cast  of  mind,  variously  and  profoundly  educated.  He  belopgod 
originally  to  the  school  of  phymcians  at  Cos,  who  derived  their  art  from 
^sculapius.  He  had  been  initiated  by  Arcesas,  a  scholar  of  Pythagoras^ 
into  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy ;  and  his  comedies 

*  In  the  Attic  drama  of  EupolU  the  parasites  of  the  rich  Calliai  tppesrtd  ts 
niXtiMtf ;  but  the  fact  that  they  constituted  the  chorus  rendered  it  imposaible  that 
they  could  be  made  a  direct  object  of  comic  satire.     Alexis,  of  the  middle  coBiedy» 
vrn»  the  first  who  brought  the  parasite  (under  this  name)  on  the  stage. 
t  Gelasime,  salve. — Non  id  eat  nomen  mihi^— < 
Certo  mecaator  id  fuit  nomen  tibi.— 
F uit  disertim ;  verum  id  usu  perdidi ; 
Nunc  Miccotrogns  nomine  ex  Tcro  vocor. 

Plaut.  Stick,  act  1.  sc.  3. 
The  name  MiccotrogvSt  by  which  the  parasite  in  the  preceding  passage  calls 
himself,  is  not  Attic  but  Doric,  and  therefore  is  perbapa  derived  fxQm.  £pkihaiiniis« 
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abounded  in  philoBophical  aphorisms,*  not  merciy,  as  one  might  at  firat 
expect,  on  notions  and  principles  of  morality,  but  also  on  metaphysical 
points — God  and  the  world,  body  and  soul,  &c. ;  where  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  conceive  how  Epicharmus  interwove  these  speculative  dis» 
eourses  into  the  texture  of  his  comedies.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  see 
that  Epicharmus  found  means  to  connect  a  representation  of  the 
fbllies  and  absurdities  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  with  pro* 
found  speculations  on  the  nature  of  things;  whence  we  may  infer 
how  entirely  different  his  manner  was  from  that  of  the  Athenian 
comedy. 

With  this  general  ethical  and  philosophical  tendency  we  may  easily 
reconcile  the  mythical  form,  which  we  find  hi  most  of  the  comedies 
of  Epicharmus.t  Mythical  personages  have  general  and  formal 
features,  free  from  dl  accidental  peculiarities,  and  may  therefore 
be  made  the  best  possible  basis  of  the  principles  and  results,  the 
symptoms  and  criteria  of  good  and  bad  characters.  Did  we  but  possess 
the  comedy  of  the  Dorians,  and  those  portions  of  the  old  and  middle 
comedy  (especially  the  latter)  which  are  so  closely  connected  with  it,  wc 
should  be  able  to  discern  clearly  what  we  can  now  only  guess  from  titles 
and  short  fragments,  that  mythology  thus  treated  was  just  ai  fruitful  a 
source  of  materials  for  comedy  as  for  the  ideal  world  of  the  tragic  drama. 
No  doubt,  the  whole  system  of  gods  and  heroes  must  have  been  reduced 
to  a  lower  sphere  of  action  in  order  to.  suit  tliem  to  the  purposes  of 
comedy :  the  anthropomorphic  treatment  of  the  gods  must  necessarily 
have  arrived  at  its  last  stage ;  the  deities  must  have  been  reduced  to  the 
level  of  common  life  with  all  its  civic  and  domestic  relations,  and  must 
have  exhibited  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  inclinations  and  passions. 
Thus  the  insatiable  gluttony  of  Hercules  was  a  subject  which  Epicharmus 
painted  in  vivid  colours ;  X  i"  another  place,§  a  marriage  feast  among  the 
gods  was  represented  as  extravagantly  luxurious ;  a  third,  •*  Hephaestus, 
or  the  Revellers," II  exhibited  the  quarrel  of  the  fire-god  with  his  mother 
Hera  as  a  mere  family  brawl,  which  is  terminated  very  merrily  by 
Bacchus,  who,  when  the  incensed  son  has  left  Olympus,  invites  him  to 
a  banquet,  makes  him  sufficiently  drunk,  and  then  conducts  him  back  in 
triumph  to  Olympus,  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  band  of  revellers. 
The  most  lively  view  which  we  still  have  of  this  mythological  comedy  is 

*  Epicharnms  himself  says  in  some  beautiful  verses  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tiuH,  III.  }  17,  tliat  one  of  his  successors  would  one  day  surpass  all  other  specu- 
Jaturs  by  adopting  his  sayings  in  another  form,  without  metre.  It  is  perhaps  iio^ 
unlikely  tliat  the  philosopliical  anthology  which  was  in  vogue  upder  the  name  of 
Epicliarmus,  and  whic^  Knnius  in  his  Epicharmus  imitated  in  trochaic  tetrameters, 
was  an  excerpt  from  tne  comedies  of  I^icharmus,  j  ist  as  the  Gnomology,  which 
we  have  under  the  name  of  Theognis,  was  a  set  of  extracts  from  his  Elegies. 

t  Of  35  titles  of  his  comedies,  which  have  come  down  to  us,   17  are  borrowed 
from  mythological  personages.     Grysar,  de  Dorieniiwn  Comtedia,  p.  274, 
X  1u  his  Busirii*  {  In  the  Marriage  ^  Hebe* 

2  F  2 
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2ut  rnmjgnftfO.  ruutirjun  if  lie  citUL     JU  lay 
dHA  lifinr  "zut  lamic  2sacaua£  ic  sxT'iuiituej  "***'  '"^  ^ 
mgarr.  iam^     Ii  se  "afpi-'.  sis.  cues   sxit 
asMo^  a-  tiflu  if  leno  jl  -vimiiL  i.  ruiis:.  xacaitnaccst 

\  '^  Tie  ^y;iian   eiimastLj 
JL?.e   ^7  awxc  a  r^sexKuo.;  jis  ite  irmwciin  k» 

viuv  tyyan  Terr  nulxe  xaue^f  3l  :ae  piar  v^oa 
iKrM'/aarsjiatijecaaM:;?.  TiJi»aA  ;fcaiiiedT; 
fie  ^l^si^jcacj  ««  klI  luprK  in 

c«ie  Ir  jOk  die  iUce  aeiir  nuoi  aad  ije  lec&cacaed 
fiJkjj^  tstd  ac  t^  laaie  lamt  :a  prtroc  ; 
kf  icdii  »lJCBk.  'He  szsicMiaaKe  unftizasKii  ^  die  i 
k*d  dttSKfed  the  fine  fresh  Ttma  of  lie  ^ihrriTiB  saie  ;  frcedLjA  and 
4tetbf/i:ncj  lud  been  rssuoeed  to  the  AiieasKii,  and  eren  a  son  of  naii- 
tiabe  Mf^ettaer ;  but  their  ic^niKT  ecerxr  of  pcblk  blc  had  kjc  been 
laat/zrH  ak«r«r  wkh  these  thafi ;  there  vere  t«M>  manj  wcakneaac*  and 
Atifjot  m  all  paru  <4  their  political  coiMLzkA, — in  their  ^n^n^-^^^  in  the 
war-deifartoent,  in  the  Uw-conrta.  The  Xthfuiaiw,  periwp^  mere  well 
aware  of  thia^  bat  they  were  too  indoleTit  a^jd  ftiiid  of  pkaiuiL  to  fct 
abr>ut  in  earneat  to  free  themielTei  from  these  iDC^wTciii^^  Under  audi 
oreumiiMnctMf  tatire  and  ridicule,  fuch  as  Aristophanes  indulged  in, 
would  have  been  qnite  intolerable,  ior  ;t  would  no  longer  hare  pointed 
Mit  certain  iluidows  in  a  bright  and  gknioos  picture,  but  would  have 
exbibfttd  one  dark  picture  without  a  single  redeeming  ray  of  light,  and 
so  wrmld  Ijave  bckcd  all  the  cheerfulness  of  comedy.  Accordingly,  the 
c/miediafis  of  this  time  took  that  general  moral  tendency  which  we  haTe 
pointed  out  in  the  Megarian  comedy  and  in  all  that  is  connected  with  it; 
they  repreiented  the  ludicrous  absurdities  of  certain  cksses  and  condi- 
tif/ns  in  society,^  and  in  their  diction  kept  close  to  the  hmguage  of  common 

•  A  »'5^Clr|n^f  cook,  ft  Ifftding  penoiMf^  in  middle  corned  j,  irms  the  chief  character 
"  VTi  m  '^  "^  Ari»top»uine«.  We  may  infer  what  influence  the  Meeariaa 
Siiil  Mit'lllan  comedy  had  in  the  formation  of  reiplar  ftanding  eharacten,  horn  ths 
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b'fc,  which  prevails  much  more  uniformly  in  their  plajrs  than  in  those 
of  Aristophanes,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  passages,  where  it  is 
interrupted  by  parodies  of  epic  and  tragic  poetry.*  These  comedians 
were  not  altogether  without  a  basis  of  personal  satire  ;  but  this  was  no 
longer  directed  against  influential  men,  the  rulers  of  the  people ;  t  or,  if 
it  touched  them  at  all,  it  was  not  on  account  of  their  political 
character,  or  of  any  principles  approved  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
On  the  contrary,  the  middle  comedy  cultivated  a  narrower  field  of  its 
own, — ^the  department  of  literary  rivalship.  The  poems  of  the:  middle 
comedy  were  rich  in  ridicule  of  the  Platonic  Academy,  of  the  newly 
revived  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans,  of  the  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  the 
day,  and  of  tlic  tragic  and  epic  poets :  they  sometimes  even  took  a  retro- 
spective view,  and  subjected  to  their  criticism  anything  which  they 
thought  weak  or  imperfect  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  This  criticism  was 
totally  different  from  that  directed  by  Aristophanes  against  Socrates, 
which  was  founded  exclusively  upon  moral  and  practical  views;  the 
judgments  of  the  middle  comedy  considered  everything  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  and,  if  we  may  reason  from  individual  instances, 
were  directed  solely  against  the  character  of  the  writings  of  the  persona 
criticized.  In  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  middle  comedy  we  may 
discern  at  once  the  great  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  domestic 
history  of  Athens,  when  the  Athenians,  from  a  people  of  politicians,  be- 
came a  nation  of  literary  men ;  when,  instead  of-  pronouncing  judgment 
ujwn  the  general  politics  of  Greece,  and  the  law-suits  of  their  allies, 
they  judged  only  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Attic  style  and  of  good  taste  in 
oratory ;  when  it  was  no  longer  the  opposition  of  the  political  ideas  of 
Themistocles  and  Cimon,  but  the  contests  of  opposing  schools  of  philo- 
sophers and  rhetoricians,  which  set  all  heads  in  motion.  This  great 
change  was  not  fully  accomplished  till  the  time  of  Alexander's  successors ; 
but  the  middle  comedy  stands  as  a  guide-post,  clearly  pointing  out  the  way 
to  this  consummation.  iThe  frequency  of  mythical  subjects  in  the  comedies 
ofthisclass^  has  the  same  grounds  as  in  the  Sicilian  comedy;  for  the 
object  in  both  was  to  clothe  general  delineations  of  character  in  a  mythical 
form.  Further  than  this,  we  must  admit  that  our  conceptions  of  the 
middle  comedy  are  somewhat  vacillating  and  uncertain ;  this  arises  from 
the  constitution  of  the  middle  comedy  itself,  which  is  rather  a  transition 

fact  that  Pollux  (Onom.  lY.,  §  146,  148,  150)  names  the  Sicilian  parasite  and  the 
scullion  Mctaon  among  the  masks  of  the  new  comedy*  (according  to  the  restoration 
by  Meineke,  Hiat,  Crti.  Com,  Grac.,  p.  664,  comp.  above,  }  4.) 

*  Hence  we  see  why  the  Sclioliast,  in  the  Pluitu,  515,  recognises  the  character 
of  the  middle  comedy  in  the  epic  tone  of  the  passage. 

t  On  the  contrary,  these  comedians  considered  ludicrous  representations  of 
foreign  rulers  as  quite  allowable ;  thus  the  Dionyaiut  of  Eubulus  was  directed 
against  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  and  the  Dionysalexandrua  of  the  younger  Cratinus 
against  Alexander  of  IPheras.  Similarly,  in  later  times,  Menander  satirized  Dio- 
nysius,  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  and  Philemon  king  Magas  of  Cyrene. 

X  Meineke  (f/w<.  (7ri/»  Com*  Gr*^.,  p.  2^33,  foil.)  ^ves  ft  lon^  list  of  iQcb 
mythical  comedies. 
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•tate  than  a  distinct  species.  Consequently,  we  find,  along  with  many 
features  resemhling  the  old  comedy,  also  some  peculiarities  of  the  new. 
Aristotle  indeed  speaks  only  of  an  old  and  a  new  comedy,  and  does  not 
mention  the  middle  comedy  as  distinct  from  the  new. 

The  poets  of  the  middle  comedy  are  also  very  numerous ;  they  occupy 
the  interval  between  01.  100.  b.o.  380,  and  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
Among  the  earliest  of  them  we  find  the  sons  of  Aristophanes,  Ararot  and 
PhilippUM^  and  the  prolific  Euhulxin^  who  flourished  about  Ol.  101.  b.c. 
376 :  then  follows  Anaxandrides^  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  into  comedy  the  stories  of  love  and  seduction,  which  afterwards 
formed  so  large  an  ingredient  in  it* — so  that  'We  Yfkve  here  another 
reference  to  the  new  comedy,  and  the  first  step  in  its  subsequent  develope- 
ment.  Then  we  have  Amphis  and  AnaxUaus^  both  of  whom  made 
Plato  the  butt  of  their  wit ;  the  younger  Cratinus ;  Timocles^  who  ridi- 
culed the  orators  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides ;  still  later,  Alexis^  one  of 
the  most  productive,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these  poets  :  his  fragments,  however,  show  a  decided  affinity  to  the  new 
comedy,  and  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Menander  and  Phifemon.t 
Antiphanes  began  to  exhibit  as  early  as  383  b.c.  ;  his  comedies,  however, 
were  of  much  the  same  kind  with  those  of  Alexis :  he  was  by  far  the 
most  prolific  of  the  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  was  distinguished 
by  his  redundant  wit  and  inexhaustible  invention.  The  number  of  his 
pieces,  which  amounted  to  300,  and  according  to  some  authorities  ex- 
ceeded that  number,  proves  that  the  comedians  of  this  time  no  longer 
contended,  like  Aristophanes,  with  single  pieces,  and  only  at  the  Len^a 
and  great  Dionysia,  but  either  composed  for  the  other  festivals,  or,  what 
seems  to  us  the  preferable  opinion,  produced  several  pieces  at  the  same 
festival.! 

§  7.  These  last  poets  of  the  middle  comedy  were  contemporaries  of  the 
writers  of  the  neio  cotnedy,  who  rose  up  as  their  rivals,  and  were  only 
distinguished  from  them  by  following  their  new  tendency  more  decidedly 
and  more  exclusively.  Menander  was  one  of  the  first  of  these  poets,  (he 
flourished  at  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Alexander,!) 
and  he  was  also  the  most  perfect  of  them,  which  will  not  surprise  us  if 
wc  consider  the  middle  comedy  as  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  new.|| 

♦  The  Cocalus  of  Aristophanes  (Araros)  contains,  according  to  Platonitks,  a 
scene  of  seduction  and  recognition  of  the  tame  kind  \?ith  those  in  the  comedlea  of 
Menander. 

t  It  appears  hy  the  fraTinent  of  the  Hffpoboiimeeus,  (Athen.  XI*  p.  OOS.  a. 
Meinekc  Hiat,  Crit.  Qm,  Qrme,  p.  315.) 

X  Concerning  Antiphanes,  see  Clinton,  PhiM,  Mu9.  I.  p.  558  foil.,  and  Meineke, 
ISist  Crii,  Com.  Gr.  p.  304 — 40.  It  appears  from  the  remarks  of  Clinton,  p.  607, 
mnd  Meineke,  p.  805,  that  (he  passage  attributed  by  Athenans  IT.  p.  156.  o.,  to 
Antiphanes,  in  whieh  king  9eletieiii  is  mentioned,  Is  probtbW  by  another  comic  poeti 

}  Menander  brought  out  his  first  piec^  when  he  was  ttlll  a  young  man  (IM«r)# 
in  OI.  114,  3.  B.C.  823,  and  died  at  early  aa  01.  I2t,  I.  b.o.  291. 

N  According  to  Anon.  d$  oomwdia,  Menander  was  specially  instructed  in  his  act 
by  Alexis. 
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Philemon  came  forward  rather  earlier  than  Menander,  and  survived  him 
many  years ;  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Athenians,  but  was  always 
placed  after  Menander  by  those  who  knew  them  both.*  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  Philippides,  a  contemporary  of  Philemon  ;f  by  Diphilus  of 
Sinope,!  who  was  somewhat  later ;  by  Apollodorus  of  Gela,  a  contem- 
porary of  Menander,  Apollodorus  of  Carystus,  who  was  in  the  following 
generation,§  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  poets,  more  or  less  worthy 
to  be  classed  with  these. 

Passing  here  from  the  middle  comedy  to  the  new,  we  come  at  once  to 
a  clearer  region  ;  here  the  Roman  imitations,  combined  with  the  nume- 
rous and  sometimes  considerable  fragments,  are  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
clear  conception  of  a  comedy  of  Menander  in  its  general  plan  and  in  its 
details :  a  person  who  possessed  the  peculiar  talents  requisite  for  such  a 
task,  and  had  acquired  by  study  the  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language 
and  the  Attic  subtlety  of  expression  necessary  for  the  execution  of  it,  might 
without  much  difficulty  restore  a  piece  of  Menander's,  so  as  to  replace  the 
lost  original.  The  comedy  of  the  Romans  must  not  be  conceived  as  merely 
a  learned  and  literary  imitation  of  the  Greek :  it  formed  a  living  union 
with  the  Greek  comedy,  by  a  transfer  to  Rome  of  the  whole  Greek  stage,  not 
by  a  mere  transmission  through  books ;  and  in  point  of  time  too  there  is  an 
immediate  and  unbroken  connexion  between  tliem.  For  although  the 
period  at  which  the  Greek  new  comedy  flourished  followed  immedi- 
ately upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  yet  the  first  generation  was  followed 
by  a  second,  as  Philemon  the  son  followed  Philemon  the  father,  and 
comic  writing  of  less  merit  and  reputation  most  probably  continued  till  a 
late  period  to  provide  by  new  productions  for  tlie  amusement  of  the 
people  ;  so  that  when  Livius  Andronicus  first  appeared  before  the  Roman 
public  with  plays  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  (a.u.c.  514.  B.C.  240),  the 
only  feat  which  he  performed  was,  to  attempt  in  the  language  of  Rome 
what  many  of  his  contemporaries  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  Greek 
language ;  at  any  rate,  the  plays  of  Menander  and  Philemon  were  the 
most  usual  gratification  which  an  educated  audience  sought  for  in  the 
theatres  of  Greek  states,  as  well  in  Asia  as  in  Italy.  By  viewing  the 
case  in  this  way,  we  asstmie  at  once  the  proper  position  for  surveying  the 
Latin  comedians  in  all  their  relations  to  tlie  Greek,  which  are  so  peculiar 
that  they  can  only  be  developed  under  these  limited  historical  conditions. 
For  to  take  the  two  cases,  which  seem  at  first  sight  the  most  obvious  and 
natural;    namely,   first,  that  translations  of  the  plays  of  Menander, 

«  Menander  said  to  liinii  when  he  had  won  the  priae  from  him  in  a  drainatie 
contest,  **  Philemon,  do  you  not  blush  to  conquer  me  V*     Aui.  Gell.  N,A;  XYII.  4. 

t  According  to  Suidas  he  came  forward  Ol.  111.,  still  earlier  than  Philemon. 

X  Slnope  was  atthat  time  the  natire  city  of  three  comedians,  Diphilus,  Diony- 
sius,  and  Dlodonis,  and  also  of  the  cynie  philosopher  Diogenes.  It  must  hare 
been  the  fashion  at  Sinope  to  deHve  proper  names  from  Zeus,  the  Zeus  Chthonius 
or  Serapls  of  Siliope. 

§  According  to  the  infinreBcet  in  Meineke's  Hist*  Crii*  Com*  Grtto^,  p.  459,  462. 
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Philemon,  &c.,  were  submitted  to  the  educated  clattes  fit  Rome;  or 
secondly,  that  people  attempted  by  fret  imitations  to  transplant  these 
pieces  into  a  Roman  soil,  and  then  to  suit  them  to  the  tastes  and  under- 
standings of  the  Roman  people  by  romanizing  them,  not  merely  in  all 
the  allusions  to  national  customs  and  regulations,  but  also  in  their  spirit 
and  character  :  neither  of  these  two  alternatives  was  adopted,  but 
the  Roman  comedians  took  a  middle  course,  in  consequence  of  which 
these  plays  became  Roman  and  yet  remained  perfectly  Greek,  In 
other  words  in  the  Greek  comedy  (or  comctdia  paUiata^  as  it  was  called) 
of  the  Romans,  the  training  of  Greece  in  general,  and  of  Athens  in  par- 
ticular, has  extended  itself  to  Rome,  and  has  compelled  the  Romans,  so 
far  as  they  wished  to  participate  in  tliat,  in  which  all  the  educated  world 
at  that  time  participated,  to  acquiesce  in  the  outward  forms  and  conditions 
of  this  drama  ; — in  its  Greek  costume  and  Athenian  locality ;  to  adopt 
Attic  life  as  a  model  of  social  ease  and  familiarity ;  and  (to  speak  plainly) 
to  consider  themselves  for  an  hour  or  two  as  mere  barbarians, — and, 
in  fact,  the  Roman  comedians  occasionally  speak  of  themselves  and  their 
countrymen  as  barbari* 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  premise  these  observations,  (however 
much  they  may  seem  chronologically  misplaced,)  in  order  to  justify  the 
use  which  we  purpose  to  make  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  Roman 
comedians  prepared  tlie  Greek  dish  for  tlie  Roman  palate  in  a  different 
manner  according  to  their  own  peculiar  tastes;  for  example,  Plautus 
seasoned  it  with  coarse  and  power^l  condiments,  Terence  on  the  other 
hand  with  moderate  and  delicate  seasoning  ;t  but  it  still  remained  the 
Attic  dish :  the  scene  brought  before  the  Roman  public  was  Athens  in 
the  time  of  those  Macedonian  rulers  who  are  called  the  Diadochi  and 
Epigoni.X  • 

§  8.  Consequently,  the  scene  was  Athens  after  the  downfall  of  its 
political  freedom  and  power,  effected  by  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  ard  still 
more  by  the  Lamian  war :  but  it  was  Athens,  still  the  city  of  cities,  over- 
flowing with  population,  flourishing  with  commerce,  and  strong  in  its 
navy,  prosperous  both  as  a  state  and  in  the  wealth  of  many  of  its  indi- 
vidual citizens.§     This  Athens,  however,  differed  from  that  of  Cimon 

«  See  Plautus,  Baechid.  I.  2. 16.  Captivi,  III.  1. 32.  IV.  1. 104.  Trinumm.  Prot. 
19,     Festus  V.  harhari  and  vapufa. 

t  Yet  Plautus  is  more  an  imitator  and  frequently  a  translator  of  the  Attic  come- 
dians than  many  persons  have  supposed.  Not  to  speak  of  Terence,  Cncilius  Statius 
has  also  followed  very  closely  in  the  steps  of  Menonder. 

X  So  much  so,  that  the  most  peculiar  features  of  Attic  law  (as  in  all  that  related 
to  ixUXn^»,,  or  heiresses)  and  of  the  political  relations  of  Athens  (as  the  »Xm§mxui 
in  Lemnos)  play  an  important  part  in  the  Roman  comedies. 

§  The  finances  of  Athens  were  to  all  appearance  as  flourishing  under  Lyeuigus 
(i.  e.  B.C.  338 — 326)  as  under  Pericles.  The  well-known  census  under  Demetrius 
the  Phalerian  (b.c.  317)  gives  a  proof  of  the  number  of  citisens  and  slayes  at 
Athens.  Even  in  the  days  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  Athens  had  still  a  great  fleet. 
In  a  word,  Athens  did  not  want  moana  at  this  time  to  enable  her  to  command  the 
respect  even  of  klngi ;  she  only  lacked  the  necessary  spirit. 
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ftiid  PericleB  much  in  the  same  way  as  an  old  man  weak  in  body,  but 
full  of  a  love  of  life,  good  humoured  and  self-indulgent,  differs  from  the 
vigorous  middle-aged  man  at  the  summit  of  his  bodily  strength  and 
ment^  energy.  The  qualities  which  were  before  singularly  united  in 
the  Athenian  character,  namely,  resolute  bravery  and  subtlety  of  intellect, 
were  now  entirely  disjoined  and  separated.  The  former  had  taken  up  its 
abode  with  the  homeless  bands  of  mercenaries  who  practised  war  as  a 
handicraft,  and  it  was  only  on  impulses  of  rare  occurrence  that  the  people 
of  Athens  gave  way  to  a  warlike  enthusiasm  which  was  speedily  kindled 
and  as  speedily  quenched.  But  the  excellent  understanding  and  mother- 
wit  of  the  Athenians,  so  far  as  they  did  not  ramble  in  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  found  an  object  (now  that  there 
was  so  little  in  politics  which  could  interest  or  employ  the  mind)  in  the 
occurrences  of  social  life,  and  in  the  charm  of  dissolute  enjoyments. 

Dramatic  poetry  now  for  the  first  time  centered  in  love*  as  it  has 
since  done  among  all  nations  to  whom  Greek  cultivation  has  descended ; 
but  certainly  it  was  not  love  in  those  nobler  forms  to  which  it  has  since 
elevated  itself.  The  seclusion  and  want  of  all  society  in  which  un- 
married women  lived  at  Athens  (such  as  we  have  before  described  it, 
in  speaking  of  the  poetry  of  Sappho)t  continued  to  prevail  unaltered 
in  the  families  of  the  citizens  of  Athens ;  according  to  these  customs 
then,  an  amour  of  any  continuance  with  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of 
Athens  was  out  of  the  question,  and  never  occurs  in  the  fragments  and 
imitations  of  the  comedy  of  Menander ;  if  the  plot  of  the  piece  depends 
on  the  seduction  of  an  Athenian  damsel,  this  has  taken  place  suddenly 
and  without  premeditation,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  and  youthful  lust, 
generally  at  one  of  the  pervigiliay  which  the  religion  of  Athens  had 
sanctioned  from  the  earliest  times :  or  some  supposed  slave  or  hetanra^ 
with  whom  the  hero  is  desperately  in  love,  turns  out  to  be  a  well-bom 
Athenian  maiden,  and  marriage  at  last  crowns  a  connexion  entered  upon 
with  very  different  intentions.  | 

The  intercourse  of  the  young  men  with  the  hettrra  or  courtesans,  an 
intercourse  which  had  always  been  a  reproach  to  them  since  the  days  of 
Ari8tophanes,§  had  at  length  become  a  regular  custom  with  the  young 
people  of  the  better  class,  whose  fathers  did  not  treat  them  too  parsi- 
moniously. These  courtesans,  who  were  generally  foreigners  or  freed- 
women,  J  possessed  more  or  less  education  and  charms  of  manner,  and  in 

♦  Fabula  jucundi  nulla  est  sine  amore  Menandri.     Ovid.  THat,,  II.  370. 

t  Chap.  XIII.  §  6. 

%  This  is  the  ^i^m  and  the  Atmyfii^ititf  which  formed  the  basis  of  so  many  of 
Menander's  comedies. 

§  See  e.  g.  Clouds,  99G. 

II  This  constitutes  the  essential  distinction  between  the  Irxi^u  and  the  wifm, 
the  latter  being  a  slave  of  the  r«#M/W»«f  (i,  tij  the  ieno  or  lena),  although  the  ri^pmi 
are  oflen  ransomed  {XuffTUi)  by  their  lovers,  and  so  rise  into  the  other  mor«  honour- 
able condition. 
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proportioD  to  Uieie  tttnctioiit,  bound  the  joang  peofile  to  ihem  with  mort 
or  lev  of  constmncT  and  exchuiveDen ;  thdr  loven  fimnd  Mk  entertuH 
ment  in  their  society  which  naturally  rendered  them  little  anzioiia  to 
form  a  regular  matrimonial  alliance,  especially  as  the  legitimate  daughlen 
of  Athenian  citizens  were  still  brought  up  in  a  narrow  and  limited 
manner,  and  with  few  Accomplishments.  The  fathers  either  allowed 
their  sons  a  reasonable  degree  of  liberty  to  follow  their  own  incbnations 
and  sow  their  wild  oats,  or  through  parsimony  or  morose  strictness  en- 
deavoured to  withhold  from  them  these  indulgencies;  in  the  midst  of  all 
which  it  often  happened  that  the  old  man  fell  into  the  very  same  follies 
which  he  so  harshly  reproved  in  his  son.  In  these  domestic  intrigues 
the  slaves  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence :  even  in  Xenophon's 
time,  favoured  by  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  as  it  seems  almost  stand- 
ing on  the  same  footing  with  the  meaner  citizens,  they  were  still  more 
raised  up  by  the  growing  degeneracy  of  manners,  and  the  licence  which 
universally  prevailed.  In  these  comedies,  therefore,  it  often  happeoa 
that  a  slave  forms  the  whole  plan  of  operations  in  an  intrigue ;  it  is  his 
sagacity  alone  which  relieves  his  young  master  from  some  disagreeable 
embarrassment,  and  helps  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  object  of  his 
love :  at  the  same  time  we  are  often  introduced  to  rational  slaves,  who 
try  to  induce  their  young  masters  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  some 
sudden  better  resolution,  and  free  themselves  at  once  from  the  exactions 
of  an  unreasonable  hetara.*  No  less  important  are  the  parasites^  who, 
not  to  speak  of  the  comic  situations  in  which  they  are  placed  by  their 
resolution  to  eat  without  labouring  for  it,  are  of  great  use  to  the  comedian 
in  their  capacity  of  a  sort  of  dependents  on  the  family :  they  are  brought 
into  social  relations  of  every  kind,  and  are  ready  to  perform  any  aervice 
for  the  sake  of  a  feast.  Of  the  characters  who  make  their  appearance 
less  frequently,  we  will  only  speak  here  of  the  Bramarbiu  or  miles  gio- 
fiotus.  He  is  no  Athenian  warrior,  no  citizen-soldier,  like  the  heroes 
of  the  olden  time,  but  a  homeless  leader  of  mercenaries,  who  enlists  men* 
at-arms,  now  for  king  Seleucus,  now  for  some  other  crowned  general ; 
who  makes  much  booty  with  little  trouble  in  the  rich  provinces  of  Asia, 

*  As  in  Menandcr's  Etmuck^  in  the  scene  of  which  Feraius  gires  a  miniature 
co[»y  {Sat.  V.  161).  In  this  passage  Persius  has  Menander  immediately  in  his 
eve,  and  not  the  imiution  in  Terence's  Eunuch,  act  i.  sc.  1,  although  Terence's 
Fhsdria,  Fsrmeno,  and  Thais,  correspond  to  the  Chvrestratus,  Dao«,  and  Chrytis 
of  Menander.  In  Menander,  however,  the  young  man  takes  counsel  with  his 
slave  at  a  time  when  the  htUtra  had  shut  him  out,  and  on  the  supposition  that  she 
would  inTite  him  to  come  to  her  again  :  in  Terence  the  lover  is  already  invited  to 
a  reconciliation  after  a  quarrel.  This  results  from  tlie  adoption  by  Terence  of  a 
practice  common  with  the  Latin  comedians,  and  called  contamimatio ;  he  has  hers 
combined  in  one  piece  two  of  Menander's  comedies,  the  Eunuch  and  the  K^ftu* 
Accordingly  he  is  obliged  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  Eunuch  somewhat  later,  in 
order  to  gain  more  room  for  the  developemeut  of  his  double  plot.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Adeiphi  of  Terence  is  made  up  from  the  T%»0^yn  of  Menander  and  the 
IvutfhnfuoitTif  of  Dij)hilus. 
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and  is  willing  to  squander  it  away  in  lavish  extravagance  on  the  amiable 
courtesans  of  Athens ;  who  is  always  talking  of  his  services^  and  has 
thereby  habituated  himself  to  contumal  boasting  and  bragging :  conse* 
quently  he  is  a  demi^barbarian^  overreached  by  his  parasite  and  cheated 
at  pleasure  by  some  clever  slave,  ind  with  many  other  traits  of  this  kind 
which  may  easily  be  derived  from  the  Roman  comedies^  but  can  only  be 
viewed  in  their  right  light  by  placing  the  character  about  100  years 
earlier.* 

§  9.  This  was  the  world  in  which  Menander  lived,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  universal  testimony,  he  painted  so  truly.  Manifestly,  the  motives 
here  rested  upon  no  mighty  impulses,  no  grand  ideas.  The  strength  of 
the  old  Athenian  principles  and  the  warmth  of  national  feelings  had 
gradually  grown  fainter  and  weaker  till  they  had  melted  down  into  a 
sort  of  philosophy  of  life,  the  main  ingredients  of  which  were  a 
natural  good  temper  and  forbearance,  and  a  sound  mother-wit  nurtured 
by  acute  observation ;  and  its  highest  principle  was  that  rule  of  "  live 
and  let  live,*'  which  hsd  its  root  in  the  old  spirit  of  Attic  democracy, 
and  had  been  developed  to  the  uttermost  by  the  lax  morality  of  subse-^ 
quent  times.f 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  as  a  hint  towards  appreciating  the 
private  life  of  this  period,  that  Menander  and  Epicurus  were  born  in 
the  same  year  at  Athens,  and  spent  their  youth  together  as  sharers  in  the 
same  exercises  (ftvrii^riPoi)  :|  and  an  intimate  friendship  united  these 
two  men,  whose  characters  had  much  in  common.  Though  we  should 
wrong  them  both  if  we  considered  them  as  slaves  to  any  vulgar  sensu- 
ality, yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  both  of  them  deficient  in 
the  inspiration  of  high  moral  ideas.  The  intention  with  which  each 
of  them  acted  was  the  same :  to  make  the  most  of  life  as  it  is,  and  to 
make  themselves  as  agreeable  as  they  could.  They  were  both  too 
refined  and  sensible  to  take  any  pleasure  in  vulgar  enjoyments ;  Menan- 
der knew  so  well  by  experience  the  deceitfulness  of  these  gratifications, 
and  felt  so  great  a  weariness  and  disgust  of  their  charms,  that  he  had 

♦  The  Axd^M  of  Theophrastus  (CAa/tic/.  23)  has  some  affinity  with  the  Thraeo 
of  comedy  (as  Theophrastus's  characters  in  general  are  related  to  those  of  Menan- 
der), hut  he  is  an  Athenian  citizen  Who  is  proud  of  his  connexion  with  Maccdon, 
and  not  a  mensenary  soldier. 

f  The  aristocratic  constitutions  at  that  time  in  Greece  were  connected  with  a 
•tricter  superintendence  of  morals  (centura  morum)  ;  the  leading  principle  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  impose  no  further  restraint  on  the 
private  life  of  the  citisen  than  the  immediate  interests  of  the  state  required.  How- 
ever, the  writings  of  the  new  comedy  were  not  altogether  without  personal  invec- 
tives, and  there  were  still  questions  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  comic  stage 
(Plutarch  Demetr.  12.  Meineke  Hitt.  Chi,  Cum*  Gn^c,  p.  43G.)  The  Latin  come- 
dians also  occasionally  introduced  personal  attacks,  which  were  most  hitter  in  the 
comedies  of  Na^vius. 

X  Straho  XIY.  p.  526.     Meineke,  Mrnandri  el  Phifemomtfragm^t  p«  xzt« 
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•rrmd  9t  a  fort  of 

poMibk  dMt  in  •ami  fife 

pBinkM  tranqiifltity  whidi  Epionvs 

moderite  gntificalioD.     It  is  known  1 

intercoane  with  the  httdtrit^  nol  merdr  wiA  the  \ 

but  alv>  with  the  wmton  Thais ;  md  his  < 

to  a  well-known  stor5,t  offended  eren  DemcCzins  of  ] 

of  Athens  under  Caseander,  who  howcrer  led  a 

life  himself. 

Such  a  philosophy  of  life  as  this,  which  places  the 
in  a  well-based  love  of  hM,  coald  Terr  wdl  diapniar  widi  te  ptk, 
whom  Epicurus  transferred  to  the  intermoDdane  ygRiima»  bccaBC^ 
according  to  his  natural  philosophy,  he  could  not  abacdindj  i 
them.  Agreeing  entirely  with  his  friend  on  this  poinl, 
thought  that  the  gods  would  have  a  life  of  tnmhle  if  they  had  to  dirtii- 
hute  good  and  evil  for  every  day.  t  It  was  on  this  acroMit  thst  tlie 
philosopher  attributed  so  much  to  the  influence  of  ckamee  in  the  cresdoa 
of  the  world  and  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Menander  also  exalts  T«x9 
(Fortune)  as  the  sovereign  of  the  world ;  §  but  this  no  longer  implies  the 
saviour  daughter  of  almighty  Zeus,  but  merely  the  causdeaa,  incalca- 
lable,  accidental  combinations  of  things  in  nature  and  in  the  life  of  man. 

It  was,  however,  precisely  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  all  reladon 
were  dislocated  or  merged  in  licentiousness,  that  comedy  possessed  a 
power,  which,  though  widely  different  from  the  angry  flashes  of  the 
genius  of  Aristophanes,  perhaps  produced  in  its  way  more  doraUe 
effects :  this  power  was  the  power  of  ridicule,  which  taught  people  to 
dread  as  folly  that  which  they  no  longer  avoided  as  vice.  This  power 
was  the  more  effective  as  it  confined  its  operations  to  the  sphere  of 
the  actual,  and  did  not  exhibit  the  follies  which  it  represented  tinder  the 
same  gigantic  and  superhuman  forms  as  the  old  comedy.  The  old 
comedy,  in  its  necessity  for  invention,  created  forms  in  vrhich  it  could 
pourtray  with  most  prominent  features  the  characteristics  of  whole 
classes  and  species  of  men  ;  the  new  comedy  took  its  forms,  in  all  their 
individual  peculiarities,  from  real  life,  and  did  not  attempt  to  signify  by 
them  more  than  individuals  of  the  particular  class.  ||  On  this  account 
more  importance  was  attached  by  the  writers  of  the  new  comedy  to  the 
invention  of  plots,  and  to  their  dramatic  complication  and  solutioD, 

♦  The  reader  will  find  characteristic  expressions  of  this  loxurious  philosophy  in 
^Icineke,  Menandri  fragm,,  p.  166. 
f  Phiedrus,  fab.,  v.  1. 

J  In  a  fragment  which  has  recently  come  to  light  from  the  commentary-  of  Dtrld 
>  Aristotle's  Categories,     Sec  Meineke,  Hitt,  Cril,  Com,  Grate,,  p.  454. 
'  Kelneke,  Menandri  f ratio*.,  p.  108. 
'Hence  the  exclamation  :  Z  MimV)*!  »«}  /3/i. 
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which  Menander  made  the  leading  object  in  his  compositions:  for^ 
while  the  old  comedy  set  its  forms  in  motion  in  a  very  free  and  un- 
constrained manner,  according  as  the  developement  of  the  fundamental 
thought  required,  the  new  comedy  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  probability 
as  established  by  the  progress  of  ordinary  life,  and  had  to  invent  a 
story  in  which  all  the  views  of  the  persons  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  actions  resulted  from  the  characters,  manners,  and  relations 
of  the  age.  The  stretch  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  spectator 
which  Aristophanes  produced  by  the  continued  progression  in  the  de- 
velopement of  the  comic  ideas  of  his  play  was  effected  in  the  new  comedy 
by  the  confusion  and  solution  of  outward  difficulties  in  the  circum- 
stances represented,  and  by  the  personal  interest  felt  for  the  particular 
characters  by  the  spectators, — an  interest  closely  connected  with  the 
illusion  of  reality. 

In  this  the  attentive  reader  of  these  observations  will  readily  have 
perceived  how  comedy,  thus  conducted  by  Menander  and  Philemon, 
only  completed  what  Euripides  had  begun  on  the  tragic  stage  a  hundred 
years  before  their  time.  Euripides,  too,  deprived  his  characters  of  that 
ideal  grandeur  which  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  creations  of 
iEschylus,  and  gave  them  more  of  human  weakness,  and  therefore  of 
apparent  individuality.  Euripides,  too,  abandoned  the  foundation  of 
national  principles  in  ethics  and  religion  on  which  the  old  popular 
morality  of  the  Greeks  had  been  built  up,  and  subjected  all  relations  to 
a  dialectical,  and  sometimes  sophistical  mode  of  reasoning,  which  very 
soon  led  to  the  lax  morality  and  common  sense  doctrines  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  new  comedy.  Euripides  and  Menander  consequently  agree 
so  well  in  their  reasonings  and  sentences,  that  in  their  fragments  it  would 
be  easy  to  confuse  one  with  the  other ;  and  thus  tragedy  and  comedy,  these 
two  forms  of  the  drama  which  started  from  such  different  beginnings, 
here  meet  as  it  were  in  one  point.*  The  form  of  the  diction  also  contri- 
buted a  great  deal  to  this  :  for  as  Euripides  lowered  the  poetic  tone  of 
tragedy  to  the  ordinary  language  of  polished  society,  in  the  same  way 
comedy,  and  indeed  even  the  middle,t  but  still  more  the  new,  re- 
linquished, on  the  one  hand,  the  high  poetic  tone  which  Aristophanes 
had  aimed  at,  especially  in  his  choral  songs,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  spirit  of  caricature  and  burlesque  which  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  portraiture  of  his  characters :  the  tone  of  polished  conversa-* 
tion  I  predominates  in  all  the  pieces  of  the  new  comedy ;  and  in  this 
Menander  gave  a  greater  freedom  and  liveliness  to  the  recitations  of  his 

*  Philemon  was  so  warm  an  admirer  of  Euripides,  that  he  declared  he  would  at 
once  destroy  himself,  in  order  to  see  Euripides  in  the  other  world,  provided  he 
could  convince  himself  that  departed  spirits  preser^'ed  their  life  and  understanding. 
Bee  Meineke,  Men.  et  Phiiem.  ReL^  p.  410. 

f  According  to  jlnonymui  dt  Conuxtiia,  p.  xxTiii. 

X  This  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Arittopk,  et  Menandri  compar*,  c«  2.) 
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gctors  by  the  looser  structure  of  his  sentences  and  the  weaker  conneiioR 
of  his  periods ;  whereas  Philemon's  pieces,  by  their  more  connected  and 
periodic  style,  were  better  suited  for  the  closet  than  for  the  stage.*  The 
Latin  comedians,  Plautus,  for  instance,  gave  a  great  deal  more  of  bur^ 
lesque  than  they  found  in  their  models,  availing  themselves  perhaps  el 
the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epicharmus,  as  well  as  of  the  comedy  of  their 
own  country.  The  elevated  poetic  tone  must  have  beoi  lost  with  the 
choruses,  of  which  we  have  no  sure  traces  even  in  the  middle  comedy  ;t 
the  connexion  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  was  limited  to  the  employ* 
ment  by  the  actors  of  lyric  meastires  of  different  kinds,  and  they  ejr 
pressed  their  feelings  at  the  moment  by  singing  these  lyrical  pieces,  and 
accompanying  them  with  lively  gesticulations :  in  this  the  model  was 
rather  the  monodies  of  Euripides  than  the  lyrical  passages  in  Aris- 
tophanes. 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  the  Attic  drama  from 
JEschyluB  to  Menander^  and  in  naming  these  two  extreme  points  of 
the  series  through  which  dramatic  poetry  developed  itself,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  reminding  our  readers  what  a  treasure  of  thought  and  life 
is  here  unfolded  to  us ;  what  remarkable  changes  were  here  effectedt 
not  only  in  the  forms  of  poetry,  but  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Greek  mind ;  and  what  a  g^^eat  and  significant  portion 
of  the  history  of  our  race  is  here  laid  before  us  in  the  most  vivid 
delineations. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


1 1.  The  Dithyramb  becomes  the  chief  form  of  Athenisn  lyric  poetry.  Laras  of 
Hermione.  }  2.  New  style  of  the  dithyramb  introduced  by  Melanippides.  Pbi- 
loxenus.  Cinesias.  Phrynis.  Timotheus.  Polyeidus.  {  3.  Mode  of  prodacin; 
the  new  dithyramb  :  its  contents  and  character.  {  4.  Reflective  lyric  poetry. 
\  6.  Social  and  political  elegies.  Ths  Lyde  of  Antimachus  essentially  diflbrtnt 
from  these.    }  6.  Epio  poetry.    Fanyasia,  ChisriluB,  Antirosehns* 

§  1.  The  Drama  was  so  well  adapted  to  reflect  the  thought?  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Attica  in  the  mirror  of  poetry,  that  other  sorts 
of  metrical  composition  fell  completely  into  the  hack-ground»  and  for 

*  According  to  a  remark  of  the  so  named  Demetrius  Phafer.  de  Ehcut*,  {  193. 

f  According  to  Flatonius,  the  middle  comedy  ha4  no  parabases,  because  there 
was  no  chorus.  The  jEoloiieon  was  quite  without  choral  songs.  The  new  come- 
dians, in  imitation  of  the  older  writers,  wrote  XOP02  at  the  end  of  the  acts  ;  pro. 
bably  the  pause  was  filled  up  by  the  performance  of  a  flute-player.  At  any  rate, 
such  was  the  custom  at  Rome*  ETsnthiui  (de  Comttd.^  p.  It.  in  Westerton's 
Terence)  seems  to  mean  the  same. 
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the  public  in  general  assumed  the  character  rather  of  isolated  and  mo- 
mentary gratifications  than  that  of  a  poetic  expression  of  prevailing 
sentiments  and  principles. 

However,  Lyric  poetry  was  improved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
and  struck  out  tones  which  seiied  with  new  power  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  This  was  principally  effected  by  the  new  Dithyramb^  the  cradle 
and  home  of  which  was  Athens,  before  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  even 
though  some  of  the  poets  who  adopted  this  form  were  not  bom  there. 

As  we  have  remarked  above,*  Lasos  of  Hermione,  the  rival  of  Si- 
monides,  and  the  teacher  of  Pindar,  in  those  early  days  exhibited  his 
dithyrambs  chiefly  at  Athens,  and  even  in  his  poems  the  dithyrambic 
rhj'thra  had  gained  the  greater  freedom  by  which  it  was  from  thence* 
forth  characterized.  Still  the  dithyrambs  of  I^asus  were  not  generically 
different  from  those  of  Pindar,  of  which  we  still  possess  a  beautiful 
fragment.  This  dithyramb  was  designed  for  the  vernal  Dionysia  at 
Athens,  and  it  really  seems  to  breathe  the  perfumes  and  smile  with  the 
brightness  of  spring. t  The  rhythmical  structure  of  the  fragment  is  bold 
and  rich,  and  a  lively  and  almost  violent  motion  prevails  in  it;  J  but  this 
motion  is  subjected  to  the  constraint  of  fixed  laws,  and  all  the  separate 
parts  are  carefully  incorporated  in  the  artfully  constructed  whole.  We 
also  see  from  this  fragment  that  the  strophes  of  the  dithyrambic  ode 
were  already  made  very  long ;  from  principles,  however,  which  will  be 
stated  in  the  sequel,  we  must  conclude  that  there  were  antistrophes 
corresponding  to  these  strophes. 

§  2.  Tlie  dithyramb  assumed  a  new  character  in  the  hands  of  Mb^- 
LANippioEs  of  Melos.  He  was  maternal  grandson  of  the  older  Melan- 
ippides,  who  was  bom  about  01.  65.  b.c.  520,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Pindar  ;§  the  younger  and  more  celebrated  Melanippides  lived 
for  a  long  period  with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  who  reigned  from 
about  01.  81,  2.  b.c.  454,  to  01.  91,  2.  B.C.  414;  consequently,  before 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  eomic  poet 
Pherecrates  (who,  like  Aristophanes,  was  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
old  simple  music  as  an  essential  part  of  the  old-lVishioned  morality) 
considers  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  musical  modes  as  having  com* 
menced  with  him.  Closely  connected  with  this  change  is  the  increasing 
importance  of  instrumental  music  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  flute- 
players,  after  the  time  of  Melanippides,  no  longer  received  their  hire 

♦  Chap.  XIV.  §  14.  t  See  abore,  Chap.  XIV.  §  7. 

X  The  pa!onic  species  of  rhythms,  to  which  the  ancients  especially  assign  *'  the 
splendid,"  (r«  /ciy«x«rfi«-ir,)  is  the  preTailing  one  in  this  fragment. 

§  That  the  younger  Melanippides  is  the  person  with  whom,  according  to  the 
celebrated  Terses  of  Pherecrates,  (Plutarch  de  Musica,  30.  Meineke  Fr,  Com,  Gr., 
vol.  II.  p.  326,)  the  corruption  of  music  begins,  is  clear,  partly  from  the  direct 
statement  of  Suidas,  partly  from  his  chronological  relation  to  Cmesias  and  Phi- 
loxenus.  The  celebrated  Melanippides  was  also  the  contemporary  of  Thucydide% 
(Marcellin.  F.  Tkucyd,  J  29,)  and  of  Socrates,  (Xenoph.  iMew.,  I.  4,  }  8.) 
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■yjtr-^  SMC  ^wraAl^  n.  He  I^natir.  ^    'St  \ 
^amjer  vf  li^iA^vsut  He  **jfrr  sue  »  isit  H 
'ijQi  V  ni.  He  ^  Tsig,  ^la  vumsuiifs  mnuyi  jl  : 
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si  tn«s^  Or*ret.*,  sue  X  »   i^wim-IbAi 
suBL  a*  z  i#uic  jiuiiiTSUc,   ^.TTTjiianr^    lie  jhic  ir 
fnuKt  ii»  fiitise  nt  maattj  lag:  f^JHuni^  cj  ie  of  fimwr  aii£  oib  ] 
li^2«uui  ii2iuv*:£,  ^  «.  rifC  umuur  sea.  ;^  -vjicEns  ie  oJs  He  moBr 
Kre  j^uKry  ff*"  s^  i^ir-m  ir»f  &  l^vwtsj  sre  uf  ciniijMiT  ssL^sfaa  am 

Ix  "^ae  tKTJtt  vf  He  vscrvqrjoi  uf  sma!:.  HiSRSSse^ 
aun«CT  vux^  nearjioft,  lesz  Hr  Mfntm^^itagt.  C^zsxsa^  ^k^bb  Aiv- 
>*^AsTet  sjM^  nderias  su*.ni:  He  sodde  uf  He  Pe^kpazmaase  ^ac«|  «■ 
Maevuift  4/  iui  puacpyio.  ami  ac  lie  isiie  rne  aE|CJ  ^'irTTirn.  s&d  afa* 
iur  M  rimuuucb  josMnrKjuDL  ^  Ocr  k,^  le  sere  ki«»  ^  ks  ia 
«r.|ptti  Jif  He  c'jMMdb :  ijr  He  ffwffidtfl  jiMiiiiiri  cf  ce  cidiTRiBlB  hC 
le  wsnskl,  tzjd  vtMrxrt ;  axEi«rna2si£,  aoid  siae-^^feiaed."  Rci^^  de- 
ik^ru^ir  brabct  i'^w^r^  Ckseaois  is  «  pji::  -via^  «cnxni&T  sSbCHsd  &• 
'tmyjrjeucf:  Vs  mklc'r^  im  httrtn  bener,  cm  cchr  saagm  to  pSme  die 
irrefeter  xeax*  W :  j:2K  ae  Idt  ikler  JfHti^  wht,  s&«  so  tbe  Isip.  iud 
viMe4 'Xi3t  v>  {^estt  tie  cx«mujQ  people,  bd,  »  Piai^  sicatficiIiT  sAdi» 
Itfid  dvut  jidt  tiw;  rrrcne,  aui  had  ca}j  iLatked  iLe  ens  of  bit  >«^^^T?ffi 

Neu  to  CjKe»^  Pssrvu  is  smagied  br  tie  perHnificsUB  of  If  lisic, 
WW/  0/m^  ffMiKMid  a»  the  occuier  in  tike  lizes  of  Pberccntt^  of  bcii^ 
4^  of  Ur  worn  t^mcaton,  •*  vIk,  had  q^iiie  *Tm.l>,l«e^  ho-  vith  hk 
tWMtiog  iifid  tUTumf^  Knee  he  had  tvelre  iDodcs  00  fiiY  itiii^s.'*  This 
PUryM%  vsi  a  later  offshoot  of  the  Lesbian  school ;  he  was  a  singer  to 
iiK  fiarp,  who  was  br>ni  at  MitjlcDC,  and  woo  his  first  rictorj  at  the 
$iuuucid  amtiM*  which  Pericles  had  introduced  at  the  Panathenca ;  •* 
lie  fS/Mfiftlied  br^c^re  and  during  the  Pelopoonesian  war.  The  ahermdon 
ill  tli«  old  nomcs  of  Terpander,  which  originally  formed  the  con- 
vi;fiti^/risl  l>asis  of  harp-mosic,  is  aUribated  to  hira.  ft 

•  IJ|.il*rjrb,  4r  iWirf  A  Zi).  f  Arirtoph.  Pfui.  290 ;  and  tee  SdU 

7/  /  r.!^  ^^  ?•?  •<(W*/.tliet*»,  iitul  built  the  Odeium,  (abont  OL  84.  Phttwdi. 
//r"/;  *. '^  /" .  ..  ^*  P«'<'1«1'1«  that  wc  ihouW  labtUtate  the  aidion  CalHinacbai 
(01,  H3,  J,;  fi.r  CaUi*».  ^  PluUrcb,  i/r  Ifart.  6. 
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TiMOTOBUS  of  Miletus^  formed  himself  aflcr  the  model  of  Phrynis ; 
at  a  later  period  he  gained  the  victory  over  his  master  in  the  musical 
contests,  and  raised  himself  to  the  highest  rank  among  dithyrambic  poets. 
He  is  the  last  of  the  musical  artists  censured  by  Pherecrates,  and  died  in 
extreme  old  age  in  01.  105,  4.  b.c.  357.t  Although  tlie  Ephors  at 
Sparta  are  said  to  have  taken  from  his  harp  four  of  its  eleven  strings^ 
Greece  in  general  received  his  innovations  in  music  with  the  most  cordial 
approbation ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  musicians  of  his  time. 
The  branches  of  poetry,  which  he  worked  out  in  the  spirit  of  his  own 
age,  were  in  general  the  same  which  Terpander  cultivated  400  years 
before,  namely,  Nomes,  t  Proems,  and  Hymns.  Tliere  were  still  some 
antique  forms  which  he  too  was  obliged  to  observe ;  for  instance,  the 
hexameter  verse  was  not  quite  given  up  by  Timotheus  in  his  nomes ; 
but  he  recited  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dithyramb,  and  mixed 
up  this  metre  with  others.  §  The  branch  of  iH>etry  which  he  chiefly 
cultivated,  and  which  gave  its  colour  to  all  the  others,  was  undoubtedly 
the  Dithyramb. 

Timotheus,  too,  was  worsted,  if  not  before  the  tribunal  of  impartial 
judge?,  at  least  in  the  favour  of  the  public,  by  Poltbiuus,  whose  scholar 
Philotas  also  won  the  prize  from  Timotheus  in  a  musical  contest.  H 
Polyeidus  was  also  regarded  as  one  of  those  whose  arti6cial  innovations 
were  injuribus  to  music,  hut  he  also  gained  a  great  reputation  among  the 
Greeks.  There  was  nothing  which  so  much  delighted  the  crowded 
audiences  which  flocked  to  the  theatres  throughout  Greece  as  the  Dithy- 
rambs of  Timotheus  and  Polyeidus.  ^ 

Besides  these  poets  and  musicians  there  was  still  a  long  series  of  others^ 
among  whom  we  may  name  Ion  of  Chios,  who  was  also  a  favourite 
dithyrambic  poet;**  Diagorab  of  Melos,  the  notorious  sceptic  ;tt  the 
highly-gifled  Lictmnius  of  Chios,  (whose  age  is  not  accurately  known ;) 
Crexus,  also  accused  of  innovations ;  and  Tklestes  of  Selinus,  a  poetic 

*  See,  besides  the  better  known  passages,  Aristot.  MelaphyM,  A.  iXmrrw^  c.  1. 

f  Mnrm,  Par,  70.  Suidas  perhaps  places  his  death  most  correctly  at  the  age 
of  97. 

X  Steph.  B^-z.  T.  lli>.nTH%  attributes  to  him  18  books  of  v«^«i  »i^c^y3i«M,  in  8,000 
verses ;  where  the  expression  %^n  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly  to  signify  the  hex- 
ameter, although  this  metre  was  mixed  up  in  them. 

&  Plut.  de  Mu»,  4.  Timothcus's  Nome,  **  the  Persians,"  began ;  KXumv  \Xiuti^i%t 
rtvx»t*  /«*>«'  *Ekx£i4  mirfisf,  Pausan.  VIII.  50,  §  3. 

||  Atheneus,  YIII.  p.  352,  B.  Comp.  Plutorch,  de  Alms,  21.  It  is  clear  that  he 
is  not  the  same  as  the  tragedian  and  sophist  Polyeidus,  n:cntioned  in  Aristotle's 
Poetic.  Aristotle  would  hardly  hare  given  the  name  «  etfirrnt  to  a  dith^Tambic 
poet  whose  pursuit  was  chiefly  the  study  of  music. 

^  In  a  Cretan  decree,  {Corp.  Iiuer,  Or*  N,  305,)  one  Menecles  of  Teos  ia 
praised  for  hating  often  played  on  the  harp  atCnossus  after  the  style  of  Timotheus, 
Polyeidus,  and  the  old  Creton  poets  (chap.  XII.  }  9). 

•♦  Comp.  Chap.  VI.  }  2. 

tt  The  most  important  fragments  of  his  lyric  poems  are  gircn  by  the  Epicurean^ 
Phvdnis,  in  the  papyri  brotight  from  Herculaneum  {HercMlamntia,  ed,  Drummood 
et  Walpolo,  p.  164). 
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4>V  X3mmrs  w  na 

^^^ymi0aix,  U  M^aMbffHUtt,*  via  0uxcc  &  tisbbt  jc  jEaES  m  GL  S4, 1 

I  '^,  k  m  Us  a«ur&  mt^iTJaax^  Mm>t9tz^  a^  msbb.  &  ciai 
4/  ttie  AMMr«  f 4iwac  i/xkn-amA  a  aJI  x^  yfrmanam.    Tub 

4mra^  M0,   ^^ui^jviMtMA  vix.  vert  «lI: 

AMT*.  i#>^i«!r:T  Ui#7  jcfre  v^  t?^  x&ccrc,  tie  antt  rv 

h^jtjinmn  ^::f1unMA  uy  pnra&e  idutfcsftui  The  DxhiijaJb  ijw  c»- 
i^itly  ir;»v«  «|/  the  Mvumr'^ii^  repecitM  of  the  niae  bcstcii*  amd  ■niiA 
^f  #«^  fUj^Uim  wuuM  di^tukd  tuuitix  mi  die  imaoizr  aad  c^noe  «f 
tli^.  K/^;!  ^t  «^*«  p«ru<,ii'«Hy  ctAr^kCUaiztd  Irr  cotain  noH  bj  vn-  ci 
pf*,Ut4t^^  mh^h  wert  aukd  krafloKai^  and  viiidi  arc  mudi  ccMuied  br 
f^ttx  j<>^i(«a«  i  l^ttt  d/^UJeM  were  I'mtotd  to  wiih  aridky  br  the  pohbc 
i$t  iri^yieraJ,  f  n  t)iM  tlie  p<iet  (lad  iwtliiiig  to  lundcr  him  ham  paHO^ 
ff //m  ^/rmr  m'iMcal  ri^4«  to  aiM^ier,  <v  from  combimng  Tariooa  ihnhiiit  in  ^ 
i«iri«;  pr^em  ;  io  tliai  at  Uwt  ail  the  constraioU  of  metre  •ecmed  to  Taaiih, 
ttmi  iftf^ry  in  iu  very  kifdiest  Bight  teemed  to  meet  the  qipoate  extrane 
of  pf/iMr,  im  tli«  oliJ  criticft  remark. 

At  tlii;  nai/if:  timi!;  the  I>it}jyramb  awumed  a  deacriptifet  or,  aa  ArnCode 
myn,  a  minulir  cfiaracter,^  1^  natural  phenomena  which  it  described 
wirre  imtUdnd  liy  fneana  tsf  UmeM  and  rhytbma,  and  the  pantomimic  get- 
itmlniumn  (tf  iUt.  ttcUtn^  (tm  m  the  antiquated  Hvporcheme) ;  and  thit  wit 
ytry  tmuXt  mdtA  by  a  powerful  inttruroental  accompaniment,  which 
tou^ht  tii  rqircaent  witli  iU  loud  full  tonet  the  raging  elements,  the  voices 
of  Hi  Id  iH'ttKfj,  and  c/ther  wundt.^* 

VVitli  Tty^ml  U)  the  amlenli  or  subject  of  thit  dithjrambic  poetry,  in 
thiM  it  was  haM'd  upon  the  compiisitions  of  Xenocritus,  Simonidea,  and 
cHhtr  old  |KieU,  who  had  taken  subjecU  for  the  Dithyramb  from  the 

•  Wht'n,  XI V.  p.  010,  E,  reliitp«,  in  itrj  pretty  xtrtet,  a  contest  between  the 
two  poi'U.  oil  thf  qurfttion  whether  Minerva  had  rejected  the  flute-accompaniment, 
t  Kr\nUt\A\.  Hirda,  140:j.  r-«— . 

t  Arii.U»ll«  iip.f«k«  of  thin  alteration,  Problem.  19,  15.    Comp.  Rhetor.  III.  9. 

1  tiM 'I*?*  ^'•^•A.*  T^  v-Mfi^Mrr/  ««««Vrii :  an  hexameter  with  a  peculiar  BrniiMia. 

H  I  lirt  li  called  ^ir«/J#xi.  The  fragmenU  of  the  dithyrambic  poett  consequently 
roiiiain  aUo  many  piece*  In  simple  Doric  rhythmi.         '  *-  ^         ' 

*  Piiifo  {HrRp.  t,  390)  alludoi  to  thU  imitation  of  storms,  roaring  torrents,  lowing 
li •  .V  •  C  V??.  '^**ty'»»»^-  A  parasite  wittUy  obsenred  of  one  of  these  stonn. 
jlthyrambs  of  Tlmotheus.  that  ♦•he  had  seen  greater  storms,  than  those  wbish 
Tiiiiotlieus  made,  in  many  a  kettle  of  boOing  water."    Athen,  VIII.  p.  3;>8,  A. 
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ancient  heroic  mythology,*  The  Dithyrambs  of  Melanippides  announce 
this  even  by  their  titles,  such  as  Marsyas^  (in  which,  by  a  modification 
of  tlie  legend,  Athena  invents  the  flute,  and  on  her  throwing  it  away  it 
is  taken  up  by  Marsjras,)  Persephone^  and  the  Danaides.  The  Cyclops 
of  Philoxenus  was  in  great  repute ;  in.  this  the  poet,  who  was  well  known 
in  Sicily,  introduced  the  beautiful  Sicilian  story  of  the  love  of  the  Cyclops 
Polyphemus  for  the  sea-nymph  Galatea,  who  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
Acis  rejects  his  suit,  till  at  last  he  takes  deadly  vengeance  on  his  success- 
fiil  rival.  From  the  verses  in  Aristophanes  in  which  Philoxenus  is  paro- 
died, f  we  may  pretty  well  see  in  what  spirit  this  subject  was  treated. 
The  Cyclops  was  represented  as  a  harmless  monster,  a  good-natured 
Caliban,  who  roams  about  the  mountains  followed  by  his  bleating  sheep 
and  goats  as  if  they  were  his  children,  and  collects  wild  herbs  in  his 
wallet,  and  then  half-drunk  lays  himself  down  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of 
his  flocks.  In  his  love  he  becomes  even  poetical,  and  comfbrts  himself 
for  his  rejection  with  songs  which  he  thinks  quite  beautiful :  even  his 
lambs  sympathize  with  his  sorrows  and  bleat  longingly  for  the  fair  Ga- 
latea. I  In  this  whole  poem  (the  subject  of  which  Theocritus  took  up  at . 
a  later  period  and  with  better  taste  formed  it  into  an  Idyll  §)  the  ancients^ 
discerned  covert  allusions  to  the  connexion  of  the  poet  with  Dionysius, 
the  poetizing  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  is  said  to  have  deprived  PEiloxenus  of 
the  object  of  his  love.  If  we  add  to  this  the  statement  that  Timotheus' 
Dithyramb,  "  the  travails  of  Semele,"  ||  passed  with  the  ancients  for  an 
indecent  and  unimaginative  representation  of  such  ascene,^  we  shall  have 
the  means  of  forming  a  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  general  nature  of  this 
new  Dithyramb.  There  was  no  unity  of  thought ;  no  one  tone  pervading 
the  whole  poem,  so  as  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  a  consistent 
train  of  feelings ;  no  subordination  of  the  story  to  certain  ethical  ideas ; 
110  artificially  constructed  system  of  verses  regulated  by  fixed  laws ;  but 
a  loose  and  wanton  play  of  lyrical  sentiments,  which  were  set  in  motion 
by  the  accidental  impulses  of  some  mythical  story,  and  took  now  one 
direction,  now  another ;  preferring,  however,  to  seize  on  such  points  as 
gave  room  for  an  immediate  imitation  in  tones,  and  admitting  a  mode  of 
description  which  luxuriated  in  sensual  charms.  Many  monodies  in  the 
later  tragedies  of  Euripides,  such  as  Aristophanes  ridicules  in  the  **  Frogs,'* 
have  this  sensual  colouring,  and  in  this  want  of  a  firm  basis  to  rest  upon 

*  Chap.  XIV.  §  11.  comp.  XXI.  }  i. 

f  Piutusy  290.     The  songs  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  which  the  chorus  was  there  to 
hleat  forth  to  please  Canon,  refer  to  the  imitations  of  these  animals  in  the  Dithyramb* 
t  Ucrmesianax  Eragm,  v.  74. 
f  Theocrit.  Id,  xi,,  where  the  reader  should  considt  the  -scholia. 

•H  Of  this  the  witty  Stratonicus  said,  "  could  she  have  cried  out  more  piteoualy, 
if  she  had  been  bringing  forth  not  a  God,  but  a  common  mechanic  V  Athen.  YIII« 
p.  352.  A.  In  a  similar  spirit  Folyeidus  made  Atlas  a  shepherd  in  Libya*  Txets* 
on  Lycophr.  879. 
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4M  smvKT  v» 

m^irn  j;  «u^  d***.  nM<r  t^vvj  tiuu^  axi^  »  mb  itfi 
Mir  iMi  «3«iMiIjgih«^  tM3iaKdr«t  «IM  JB  like  irnc  ; 

/VMM,  Mid»  lii  HeoJUk,  wA  <fdie»  «r  tbe  mm  ka< 

f^.r«>ft't/  MMit  ^  »iiJiA  are  cxiotaiiKid  m  a  ibor:  fasn 

AiLirviu;/K4  «iikii  Um  b«s  prewrvtd,  aoMl  is  v^kk  we 

^tfiwst  tmd^  IwH^ttlM:  tmetuueiB  iktBKMiiiHqBdiiHnnicz,ii«t] 

wenMtf,  i^f^  l^/ver^  ly^r  «»t  odber  Lobmb  Ujm,  cm  be  finmilj  \ 

WfdMMt  i^oMiA    TV   F««  cir  foriinai  <»  ^Vir 

Aiii*T'#rf  K  b  n«  4wt}jt  Hrrk  in  ^^rs,  but  ifoiut  1 

€mftytmPLi0m.     Viftue^  la  tiie  berununf  of  tlie  ode,  it  < 

iCfif((»d  vkli  all  Um;  warmtli  of  hifpiraiioo  m  a  foof  beaanr,  to 

wb/^m  M  coiMHdervsd  tn  Ifellas  m  ao  tmiMthni  andikei 

htrum  wlMi  liad  sufferH  and  died  imha'm  doMd  bra  t 

thuu^  «bntpC,  rio  d^iuU  proceeded  from  die  deepeit  fediags  of  Amlode^ 

I//  tlie  ynunt  of    hit  nobie-^inded  frieod    HenDciaa,   tbe   nlcr  «f 

Atameuf, 

f  5.  IV  ^^<7y  »ti11  oontttKied  a  iarourite  poebcd  aniMriiKHr  vbik 
Attk  IttrnUure  flr>uruh«d ;  it  remaiiied  true  to  its  original  deitiiiitiaB,  to 
Milivet i  the  fiafiquet  tnd  to  ihed  the  gentle  lif^  of  a  higfaer  poedc  feding 
#r4rr  the  eoDvivtaUties  f/f  the  leait.  Conteqnently,  the  firagmeBta  of  degiei 
of  thb  time  bj  Ion  of  Chioi,  DroifTsius  of  Athena,  Ewkcs  die  aof^biH 
of  VufiMf  und  CafTiA*  of  Athens,  all  speak  much  of  wine,  of  the  proper 
mttde  of  drinking,  of  dancing  and  singmg  at  banqueta,  of  the  ooltabiia- 
gatnr,  which  young  people  were  then  so  fond  of^  and  of  odier  things  of 
the  sftuie  kind,  and  they  took  as  their  subject  the  joys  of  the  banquet  and 
tlie  right  mnumre  to  lie  obMrred  at  it.  This  elegiac  poetry  proceeds  on 
the  principle  that  we  should  enjoy  ounelves  in  society,  combining  the 
pleasurfrs  of  the  seiisirs  with  intellectual  gratifications,  and  not  forgetting 
our  higher  calling  in  the  midi>t  of  such  enjoyments.  ^*  To  drink  and 
sport  and  lie  right-minded" — is  the  expression  of  Ion.{  As  however 
the  thinights  easily  passed  from  the  fei^  board  to  the  general  aodal 

*  MimtUM  Empirieut  aJp,  Malhemaiieot^  p.  447  c. 

f  Allien.  XV.  p.  702,  A.    Boeckh.  Corp.  LttcTipt.  I.  p.  477,  nqq.    Schneidewia 
ikUtf/mt  p0§».  Or,  ei0g.  immh,  meite^,  p.  450. 
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and  political  interests  of  the  time,  the  elegy  had  political  features  also, 
and  statesmen  often  expressed  in  this  form  their  opinions  on  the  coarse 
to  be  adopted  for  Greece  in  general  and  for  the  different  republics  in  par- 
ticular. This  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  elegies  of  Diontsius, 
who  was  a  considerable  statesman  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  led  the 
Athenians  who  settled  at  Thurii,  in  the  great  Hellenic  migration  to  that 
place.  The  Athenians  by  way  of  joke  called  him  "  the  man  of  copper," 
because  he  had  proposed  the  introduction  of  a  copper  coinage  in  addition 
to  the  silver  money  which  had  been  exclusively  used  before  that  time. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  had  the  continuation  of  that  elegy  of  Dionysius 
which  ran  thus  :  ^^  Come  here,  and  listen  to  good  intelligence :  adjust  your 
cup-battles,  give  all  your  attention  to  me,  and  listen."*  The  political 
tendency  appeared  still  more  clearly  in  the  elegies  of  Critias,  the  son  of 
Callseschrus,  in  which  he  said  bluntly  that  he  had  recommended  in  tke 
public  assembly  that  Alcibiades  should  be  recalled  and  had  drawn  up 
the  decreet  The  predilection  for  Lacedaemon,  which  Critias  had  im- 
bibed as  one  of  the  Eupatridce  and  as  a  friend  of  Socrates,  declares  itself 
in  his  commendations  of  the  old  customs,  which  the  Spartans  kept  up 
at  their  banquets  :t  nevertheless  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  in  this* 
an  early  manifestation  of  the  ill-affected  and  treasonable  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  democracy  of  Athens,  which  only  gradually  and  through 
the  force  of  circumstances  developed  themselves  in  the  character  of 
Critias  with  the  fearful  consequences  which  often  convert  a  single  false 
step  of  the  politician  into  a  disastrous  and  cri^ninal  progress  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

From  this  elegiac  poetry,  which  was  cultivated  in  the  circle  of  Attic 
training,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  elegies  of  Antim achus  of 
Colophon,  which  we  may  term  a  revival  of  the  love-sorrows  of  Mimner- 
nius.  Antimachus,  who  flourished  after  01.  94,  B.C.  404,  was  in  general 
a  reviver  of  ancient  poetry,  one  who,  keeping  aloof  from  the  stream  of  the 
new-fashioned  literature,  applied  himself  exclusively  to  his  own  studies, 
and  on  that  very  account  found  little  sympathy  among  the  people  of  his 
own  time,  as  indeed  appears  from  the  well-known  story  that,  when  he 
was  reciting  his  Thehais^  all  his  audience  left  the  room  with  the  single 
exception  of  Plato.  His  elegiac  poem  was  called  Lydc^  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  remembrance  of  a  Lydian  maiden  whom  Antimachus  had 
loved  and  early  lost.  §  The  whole  work,  therefore,  was  a  lamentation  for 
her  loss,  which  doubtless  gained  life  and  warmth  from  the  longing  and 
ever-recurring  recollections  of  the  poet.  It  is  true  that  Antimachus,  as 
we  are  told,  availed  himself  largely  of  mythical  materials  in  the  execution 
of  his  poem,  but  if  he  had  only  adorned  the  general  thought,  that  bis 
love  had  caused  him  sorrow,  with  examples  of  the  similar  destiny  of 

*  Athen.  XV.  p.  669,  B.  f  Plutarch,  Alcib.  33. 

X  Athen.  X.  p.  43!!,  D«  }  According  to  the  pa^wge  in  Hermesi«iMU(« 
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otiieni,  his  poem  could  not  possibly  have  gained  the  reputation  which  it 
enjoyed  in  ancient  times. 

§  6.  Here  we  must  resume  the  thread  of  our  history  of  Epic  poetry^ 
which  we  dropped  with  Pisander,  (chapter  IX.)  Epic  poetry,  however, 
did  not  slumber  in  the  mean  time,  but  found  an  utterance  in  Pamtasis 
of  Halicamassus,  the  uncle  of  Herodotus,  (fl.  01.  78,  b.c.  468,*)  in 
Cb(erilu8  of  Samoa,  a  contemporary  of  Lysander,  (about  01.  94,  b.c. 
404,)  and  in  Antimacbus  of  Colophon,  just  mentioned,  whose  younger 
days  coincide  with  the  old  age  of  Choerilus :  t  these  poets,  however,  were 
received  by  the  public  with  an  indiflTerence  fully  equal  to  the  general 
jittention  and  admiration  which  the  Homeric  poems  had  excited.  The 
Alexandrian  school  was  the  first  to  bring  them  into  notice,  and  the  critics 
of  this  school  placed  Panyasis  and  Antimachus,  together  with  Pisander, 
in  the  first  rank  of  epic  poets.  On  this  account  also  we  have  proportion- 
ally few  fragments  of  these  poets;  most  of  the  citations  from  them  are  made 
only  for  the  sake  of  learned  illustrations ;  but  little  has  come  down  to  us, 
which  could  give  us  a  conception  of  their  general  style  and  art. 

Pantasis  comprised  in  his  ^'  Hercules  "  a  great  mass  of  mythical 
legends,  and  was  chiefly  occupied  with  painting  in  romantic  colours  the 
adventures  of  this  hero  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  world.  The 
description  of  the  mighty  feats  of  this  hero,  of  his  athletic  strength  and 
invincible  courage,  were  no  doubt  relieved  or  softened  down  by  pictures 
of  a  very  different  kind ;  such  as  those,  in  which  Panyasis  gave  life  to  a 
feast  where  Hercules  was  present  by  recounting  the  pleasant  speeches 
of  the  valiant  banqueters,  or  painted  in  warm  colours  the  thraldom  of 
Hercules  to  Omphale  which  brought  him  to  Lydia. 

In  a  great  epic  poem  called  /o/itca,  Panyasis  took  for  his  subject  the 
early  history  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  their  wanderings  and 
settlements  under  the  guidance  of  Neleus  and  others  of  the  descendants 
of  Codrus. 

Chcerilus  of  Samos  formed  the  grand  plan  of  exalting  in  epic  poetry 
the  greatest  or  at  least  the  most  joyful  event  of  Greek  history,  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes^  king  of  Persia,  against  Greece,  We  could  not 
blame  this  choice,  even  though  we  considered  the  historical  epos,  pro* 
perly  so  called,  an  unnatural  production.  But  the  Persian  war  was  in  its 
leading  features  an  event  of  such  simplicity  and  grandeur, — the  despot 
of  the  East  leading  against  the  free  republics  of  Greece,  countless  hosts 
of  people  who  had  no  will  of  their  own, — and  besides  this,  the  sub- 

*  Thii  date  is  given  by  Suidts ;  tomewfaat  later,  (about  Ol.  82,)  Panyatii  was 
put  to  death  by  Lygdamis,  the  tyrant  of  Halicamastus^  whom  Herodotus  afterwards 
expelled. 

f  When  Lysander  was  in  Samot  as  the  conqueror  of  Athens,  Choerilus  was  them 
with  him,  and  in  the  musical  contests  which  Lysander  established  there,  Anti- 
machus, son  of  Nioeratus,  from  Heradea,  then  a  young  man,  was  one  of  the 
defeated  poets.    Flutarch,  Ltftmdtr,  18. 
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ordinate  details  had  been  cast  into  such  darkness  and  obscurity  by  the 
infinite  multiplication  of  stories  among  the  Greeks,  that  it  gave  room  for 
an  absolutely  poetic  treatment.  If  Aristotle  is  right  in  asserting  that 
poetry  is  more  philosophical  than  history,  because  it  contains  more 
general  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  events  like  the  Persian  war  place 
themselves  on  the  same  footing  with  poetry,  or  with  a  history  naturally 
poetical.  Whether  Choerilus,  however,  conceived  this  subject  in  all  its 
grandeur,  and  considered  it  with  equal  liveliness  and  >ngour  in  its  higher 
and  lower  relations,  cannot  now  be  determined,  as  the  few  fragments 
refer  to  particulars  only,  and  generally  to  subordinate  details.*  It  is  a 
bad  symptom  that  Choerilus  should  complain,  in  the  first  verses  of  his 
poem,  that  the  subjects  of  epic  poetry  were  already  exhausted :  t  this 
could  not  have  been  his  motive  if  he  had  undertaken  to  paint  the  greatest 
deed  of  the  Greeks.  But,  in  general,  a  striving  after  novelty  seems  to 
have  produced  marked  effects  upon  his  works,  both  in  general  and  in 
the  details.  Aristotle  finds  fault  with  his  comparisons  as  far-fetched 
and  obscure  ;t  And  even  the  fragments  have  been  sometimes  justly 
censured  for  their  forced  and  artificial  tone.  § 

The  Thebais  of  Antimachus  was  formed  on  a  wide  and  comprehen* 
sive  plan ;  there  was  mythological  lore  in  the  execntion  of  the  details, 
and  careful  study  in  the  choice  of  expressions ;  but  the  whole  poem  was 
deficient,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  critics,  in  that  natural 
connexion  which  arrests  and  detains  the  attention,  and  in  that  charm  of 
poetic  feeling  which  no  laborious  industry  or  elaborate  refinement  can 
produce.  ||  Hadrian,  therefore,  remained  true  to  his  predilection  for 
everything  slfDwy,  affected,  and  unnatural,  when  he  placed  Antimachus 
before  Homer,  and  attempted  an  epic  imitatioc  of  the  style  of  the 
former.  % 

*  It  is  clear  that  the  Athenians  did  not  pay  Chcerilus  a  golden  stater  for  every 
Terse,  as  has  been  inferred  from  Suidas :  it  is  obrious  that  t..is  is  a  confusion  with 
the  later  Choerilus,  whom  Alexander  rewarded  in  so  princely  a  manner.  HoraU 
Bp.  11.  1,  233. 


"»  S'  «n  WtttTA  iihifrmsf  tx»ttei  )i  < 


1  Wilfmrm  rix^mt, 

wdfTif  wturreuwrn  tf^vyit  H^/ml  irtXdffm. 
These  verses  are  preserved  in  the  Scholiast  to  Aristot.  Rhet.  III.  14,  {  4,  in  Oats- 
ford's  Animadversiones  (Oxon.  1820).     Compare*  Naeke's  Choerilus,  p.  104. 

I  Aristot.  Topic.  VIII.  1. 

6  A.  F.  Naeke,  Choen/i  Samii  gtt€t  tupenunt.  Lips,  1817. 

II  Antimachi  Colophomi  rebqmtt^  ed,  Sekelltnherg^  p.  38,  seq. 

%  Spartianus  in  the  life  of  Hadrian,  c.  15.  The  title  of  Hadrian's  work  is  now 
known  to  have  been  Ca/acAoncr;  the  poem  probsbly  had  some  resemblance  to  thtt 
Caitmi§  Dint  of  Valerius. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

)  1.  Importhiicc  of  prose  at  this  period.    {  2.  Oratory  at  A  them  rendered 

sary  hy  the  democratical  form  of  govemmeut.  §  3.  Themlstoclcs ;  Pericles : 
power  of  their  oratory.  }  4.  Characteristic*  of  their  oratory  in  relation  to  their 
opinions  and  modes  of  thought.     §  6.  Form  and  stjle  of  their  speeches. 

§  1 .  Wk  have  seen  both  tragedy  and  comedy  in  their  latter  days  gradu- 
ally sinking  into  prose  ;  and  this  has  shown  us  that  proee  was  the  most 
powerful  instrument  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  and  has  made  us 
the  more  curious  to  investigate  its  tendency,  its  progress,  and  its  dc- 
▼elopemcnt. 

The  cultivation  of  prose  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  Persian  war  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Before  this  time  every  attempt  at  prose  composition  was  either  so  little 
removed  from  the  colloquial  style  of  the  day,  as  to  forfeit  all  claim 
to  be  considered  as  a  written  language,  properly  so  called  :  or  else  owed 
all  its  charms  and  splendour  to  an  imitation  of  the  diction  and  the  forms 
of  words  found  in  poetry,  which  attained  to  completeness  and  maturity 
many  hundred  years  befbre  the  rise  of  a  prose  literature. 

In  considering  the  history  of  Attic  prose,  we  propose  to  give  a  view  of  the 
general  character  of  tj^e  works  of  the  prose  writers,  and  their  relation  tn 
the  circumstances  of  the  Athenian  people,  to  their  intellectual  energy  and 
elasticity,  and  to  the  mixture  of  reason  and  passion  which  was  so  con- 
spicuous among  them.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
do  this  without  carefully  examining  the  contents,  the  subjects,  and  the 
practical  and  theoretical  objects  of  these  works. 

We  may  distinguish  three  epochs  in  the  general  history  of  Attic  prose, 
from  Pericles  to  Alexander  the  Great :  the  first  that  of  Pencles  himself^ 
Antiphon,  and  Thucydides ;  the  second,  that  of  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and 
Plato ;  the  third,  that  of  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  and  Demades.  The 
sequel  will  show  why  we  have  selected  these  names. 

Two  widely  different  causes  (!b-operated  in  introducing  the  first  epoch : 
— Athenian  politics  and  Sicilian  sophistry.  We  must  first  take  a  view 
of  these  two  causes. 

§  2.  Since  the  time  of  Solon,  the  most  distinguished  statesmen'^ 
Athens  had  formed  some  general  views  with  regard  to  the  destination 
of  their  native  city,  based  upon  a  profound  consideration  of  the  external 
relations  and  internal  resources  of  Attica,  and  the  peculiar  nubilities 
of  the  inhabitants.  An  extension  of  the  democracy,  industry,  and  trade, 
and,  above  all,  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  were  the  primary  objects 
which  those  statesmen  proposed  to  themselves.     Some  peculiar  views 
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were  transmitted  through  a  series  of  statesmen,*  from  Solon  to  Themis- 
tocles  and  Pericles,  and  were  from  time  to  time  further  developed  and 
extended ;  and  though  an  opposite  party  in  politics  (that  of  Aristides  and 
Cimon)  endeavoured  to  set  bounds  to  this  developement,  the  point  for 
which  they  contended  did  not  nftect  any  one  of  the  leading  principles- 
which  guided  the  other  party ;  they  only  wished  to  moderate  the  sudden- 
ness and  violence  of  the  movement. 

This  deep  reflection  on  and  clear  perception  of  what  was  needful  for 
Athens,t  imparted  to  the  speeches  of  men  like  Themistoclcs  and  Pericles 
a  power  and  solidity  which  made  a  far  deeper  impression  on  the  people 
of  Athens  than  any  particular  proposal  or  counsel  could  have  done. 
Public  speaking  had  been  common  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times ; 
long  before  popular  assemblies  had  gained  the  sovereign  power  by  the 
establishment  of  democracy,  the  ancient  kings  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  their  people,  sometimes  with  that  natural  eloquence  which 
Homer  ascribes  to  Ulysses,  at  other  times,  like  Menelaus,  with  concise 
but  persuasive  diction :  Ilesiod  assigns  to  kings  a  muse  of  their  o^n,— 
Calliope — by  whose  aid  they  were  enabled  to  speak  convincingly  and 
persuasively  in  the  popular  assembly  and  from  the  seat  of  judgment. 
With  tlie  further  do'elopement  of  republican  constitutions  after  the  age 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  public  officers  and  demagogues  without  number 
had  spoken  in  the  public  meetings,  or  in  the  deliberative  councils  and 
legislative  committees  of  the  numerous  independent  states,  and  no  doubt 
they  often  spoke  eloquently  and  wisely ;  but  these  speeches  did  not  sur- 
vive the  particular  occasion  which  called  them  forth :  tliey  were  wnt ted 
on  the  air  without  leaving  behind  them  a  more  lasting  efiect  than  would 
have  been  produced  by  a  discourse  of  common  life ;  and  in  this  whole 
period  it  seems  never  to  have  been  imagined  that  oratory  could  produce 
edects  more  lasting  than  the  particular  occurrence  which  gave  occasion 
for  a  display  of  it,  or  that  it  was  capable  of  exerting  a  ruling  influence 
over  all  the  actions  and  inclinations  of  a  people.  Even  the  lively  and 
ingenious  lonians  were  distinguished  at  the  flourishing  ciK)ch  of  their 
literature,  for  an  amusing  style,  adapted  to  such  narratives  as  might  be 
communicated  in  private  society,  rather  than  for  the  more  powerful 
eloquence  of  the  public  assembly  :  at  least  Herodotus,  whose  history  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  Ionian  literature,  though  he  is  fond  of 
introducing  dialogues  and  short  speeches,  never  incorporates  with  his 
history  the  popular  harangues  which   are  so   remarkable  in  Thucy- 

*  Soc  Plutarch,  Themitt,  2.  Thcmistocles  studied  as  a  young  man  under  Mnc- 
liphilus,  who  makes  such  a  distinguished  appearance  in  Herod.  YIII.  57,  and 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  so  called  r*^/*,  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
consisted  in  political  capacity  and  practical  understanding,  and  which  had  descended 
from  Solon. 

f  T»v  U»rrtt  an  expression  which  was  very  common  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  and  denoted  whatever  was  expedient  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  state. 
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dides.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  among  the  ancients  that  Athens  wai 
the  native  soil  of  oratory,*  and  as  the  tvorks  of  Athenian  orators  alone 
have  come  down  to  us,  so  also  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  ruder 
oratory,  not  designed  for  literary  preservation,  but  from  which  oratoiy, 
as  a  branch  of  literature,  arose,  was  ctdtivated  in  a  much  Iiigher  degree 
among  the  Athenians  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece. 

§  3.  Themistocles,  who  with  equal  courage  and  genius  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  greatness  of  Athens  at  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult 
crisis  of  her  history,  was  not  distinguished  for  eloquence,  so  much  as 
for  the  wisdom  of  his  plans,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  carried  them 
out;  nevertheless,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  capable  of  unfolding  his  views,  and  of  recommending  them  by 
argument.t  The  oratory  of  Pericles  occupies  a  much  more  prominent 
position.  The  power  and  dominion  of  Athens,  though  continually  assailed 
by  new  enemies,  seemed  at  last  to  have  acquired  some  stability :  it  was 
time  to  survey  the  advantages  which  had  been  gained,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  which  had  led  to  their  acquisition  and 
might  contribute  to  their  increase :  the  question  too  arose,  what  use  should 
be  made  of  this  dominion  over  the  Greeks  of  the  islands  and  the  [coasts, 
which  it  had  cost  so  much  trouble  to  obtain,  and  of  the  revenues  which 
flowed  into  Athens  in  such  abundant  streams.  It  is  manifest,  from  the 
whole  political  career  of  Pericles,  that  on  the  one  hand  he  presupposed 
in  his  people  a  power  of  governing  themselves,  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  he  wished  to  prevent  the  state  from  becoming  a  mere  stake  to 
be  played  for  by  ambitious  demagogues  :  for  he  favoured  every  institu- 
tion which  gave  the  poorer  citizens  a  share  in  the  government;  he 
encouraged  everything  which  might  contribute  to  extend  education  and 
knowledge ;  and  by  his  astonishing  expenditure  on  works  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  he  gave  the  people  a  decided  fondness  for  the  grand 
and  beautiful.  And  thus  the  appearance  of  Pericles  on  the  bema  (which 
he  purposely  reserved  £)r  great  occasions|)  was  not  intended  merely 
to  aid  the  passing  of  some  law,  but  was  at  the  same  time  calculated 
to  infuse  a  noble  spirit  into  the  general  politics  of  Athens,  to  guide 
the  views  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  their  external  relations  and  all 
the  difficulties  of  their  position ;  and  it  was  the  wish  of  this  true  friend 
of  the  people  that  all  this  might  long  survive  himself.  This  is  obviously 
the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  whom  we  may  consider  as  in  many  respects  a 
worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Pericles ;  and  this  is  the  representation 
which  he  has  given  us  of  the  oratory  of  that  statesman  in  the  three 
speeches  (all  of  them  delivered  on  important  occasions)  which  he  has 

*  Stmlium  eloquent iee  proprium  Athtnarum^  Cicero,  Brututf  XTII. 

t  Not  to  mention  other  authorities,  Lysiai  {Epitaph,  XLII.)  says  that  he  wof 

X  Plutarch,  Periclc9  VII 
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put  into  his  mouth.  Thiff  wonderful  triad  of  speeches  forms  a  beau- 
tiful whole,  which  is  perfect  and  complete  in  itself.  The  Jirsl  speech* 
pfOYes  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  it  will  be  successful :  the  secondy-f  delivered  immediately  after 
the  fint  successes  obtained  in  the  war,  under  the  form  of  a  funeral  ora- 
tion, confirms  the  Athenians  in  their  mode  of  living  and  acting ;  it  is 
half  an  apology  for,  half  a  panegyric  upon  Athens :  it  is  full  of  a  sense  of 
troth  and  of  noble  self-reliance,  tempered  with  moderation  ;  the  ihird^X 
ddiyered  after  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  Athens,  rather  through  the 
plague  than  through  the  war,  and  which  had  nevertheless  made  the  people 
vacillate  in  their  resolutions,  offers  the  consolation  most  worthy  of  a  noble 
heart,  namely,  that  up  to  that  time  fortune,  on  which  no  man  can  count, 
had  deceived  them,  but  they  had  not  been  misled  by  their  own  calcula- 
tiona  and  convictions ;  and  that  these  would  never  deceive  them  if  they 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  some  unforeseen  accident8.§ 
'  §  4.  No  speech  of  Pericles  has  been  preserved  in  writin^^.  It  may 
•eem  surprisiug  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  write  down  and  preserve, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations,  works  which  every 
one  considered  admirable,  and  which  were  regarded  as^  in  some  re- 
■pects,  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  oratory.||  The  only  explanation 
of  this  that  can  be  offered  is,  that  in  those  days  a  speech  was  not  con- 
•idered  as  possessing  any  value  or  interest,  save  in  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular practical  object  for  which  it  was  designed :  it  had  never  occurred 
to  people  that  speeches  and  poems  might  be  placed  in  one  class,  and 
both  preserved,  without  reference  to  their  subjects,  on  account  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  subjects  were  treated,  and  the  general  beauties  of  the 
form  and  composition.^  Only  a  few  emphatic  and  nervous  expressions  of 
Pericles  were  kept  in  remembrance ;  but  a  general  impression  of  the 
grandeur  and  copiousness  of  his  oratory  bng  prevailed  among  the  Greeks. 
We  are  enabled,  partly  by  this  long  prevalent  impression,  which  is  men- 
tioned even  by  later  writers,  and  partly  by  the  connexion  between  Pericles 
and  the  other  old  Attic  orators,  as  also  with  Thucydides,  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  his  style  of  speaking,  without  drawing  much  upon  our 
imagination. 

•  Thucyd.  I.,  140—144.       f  Thucyd.  II.  35—46.         %  Thucyd.  II.  6(V— 64. 

}  A  speech  of  Pericles,  in  which  he  took  a  general  survey  of  the  military  power 
and  resources  of  Athens,  is  given  by  Thucydides  (II.  13,)  indirectly  and  in  outline, 
because  this  was  not  an  opportunity  for  unfolding  a  train  of  leading  ideas. 

I  Plato,  though  not  very  partial  to  Pericles,  nevertheless  considers  him  as 
rikw^ar»t  tU  riiv  ftirt^tmnf,  and  refers  for  the  cause  to  his  acquaintance  with  the 
•peculations  of  Anaxagoras»  Phanbr,  270.  Cicero,  in  his  Brutut  XII.,  calls  him 
^  oratorcm  prope  perfectum,"  only  to  leave  something  to  be  said  for  the  other 
orators. 

.  If  [All  the  speeches  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  from  antiquity  have  been 
preserved  by  the  orators  themselves.  Pericles  appears  to  have  made  no  record  of 
his  speeches ;  and  probably  he  would  have  considered  it  degradifig,  in  his  eminent 
position,  to  place  himself  on  the  footing  of  a  x§^§yfd^. — Editor,] 
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mrf  -hu  ritarrxir  j-nracFsr  j!?ir'  ir.'im  if  Cccaik. ' 
^in  -art  lis^  ic  fcT^^ajramKl  -nine  if  Ac  ■ 
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^  mttyi^  Hkt  the  iri«  of  tke  bcc- 

}  5.  ft  VM  l^eemie  the  dvMdbfii  of 
tfitinlj  t/>  the  prrpnae,  nerA  M  fke  «■ 
tidd    ft  v^*  <>n  th:«  tecnnm  ni^m^,  tbal 
itfwl  Un^rrqr  tn  mtptPsmfm,     Tibe  sole  object  «f  ^ 
frw  t^/  prwhi'x  erj^mctm,  to  fire  a  immiumt  biv  to  dtt 
peo^*^.     ft  ««i  xhen  fmm  hit  intcntiont  to  odte  anr  mUi 
«ient  bofiK  f/  jmntn  hj  wcfHdur  oa  the  cmtiw  of  tiie  kent.    Tbc 
w V/k  hi»t//f7  i^  Attic  oratory  tndbcs  «§  that  tbere  ondd  not  be  in  tk 
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*  U*-  ^j%  tfAitkt,  ttTift't,  hratt, mmttwiiU  wfi'r  fHot  neriM  afaoiidni/cai.  bj  vldcb  be 
m^«#H«  "  %kAtti\  in  tiMJ  elMyi<>ie  of  wfimls,  and  in  the  dktiDct  unwuMun  of  erery 
tli//tf<(f»t"  ($iJ4iUs),  **  refined  in  tlieir  ideM''  (eorfO.  "  concMe*  (<»«m),  ••  and 
wWJi  m/'/f*  iiumg(hU  than  wo^d*." 

f  n^tifi'iHint  ilium  PerkBi$  tucrwm, 

♦  />f*  Or^/or,  If,  22.  In  the  Ahrfaa,  e.  VII^  he  giret  a  rather  difl^reot  rlmrifi 
^•tl/m  </f  Ihe  old  //ratow.  In  the  hater  work  he  cla«n  Alctbiadcs  aloiv  with 
rrJii««  •r.'l  T»ier»men«,  and  Mjrfl  the  style  of  their  oratory  may  be  gadwrcd  htmm 
TlMir;/lid^;  \u',  ealU  them^n»«<9  wrfet,  m*r»  mmiemtm,  way  wini  i  ii  ■■  iraw, 
H  «/y  ^««  ^«w^«  udHUrwi,  CiitlMM  it  deaeribed  by  Philoatratas,  Sifiut.  L  1«,  and 
fftlH  hMf*rr  hy  Ut-rmf^fintin,  t$()  n^,  (in  Wala,  W»H.  GrtecL  L.  III^  p.  388) :  •«-! 
w*-  iri'4)r  Infrrr  that  he  Hood,  in  regard  to  ityle,  between  Antiphoo  and  Lyaiaa. 

f  I'Jut/i,  Pkmdnf0,  p,  270  J  ra  ^^^^iX^Miv  rrnr*  Mmi  ^i^  viXf^Mwy^P.  .  .  ;  Omm^  _ 
r(#i  rttlfyhtufi  Ur^nr:  The  rfXfr<#»|^  denotca,  aoeocdiM  to  the  eontemt, 
th<«  •trlviri^  trier  a  ipvat  fixed  ol^eef. 
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speeches  of  Pericles  the  slightest  employment  of  those  means  by  which 
the  orators  of  a  later  age  used  to  set  in  motion  the  violent  and  unruly 
impulses  of  the  multitude.  To  judge  from  the  descriptions  which  have 
been  given  of  the  manner  of  Pericles  when  he  ascended  the  bema,  it 
was  tranquil,  with  hardly  any  change  of  feature,  with  calm  and  dignified 
gestures ;  his  garments  were  undisturbed  by  oratorical  gesticulations  of 
any  kind,  and  the  tone  and  loudness  of  his  voice  were  equable  and  sus- 
tained.* We  may  conceive  that  the  frame  of  mind  which  this  delivery 
expressed,  and  which  it  excited  in  the  hearers,  was  in  harmony  and  unison 
with  it.  Pericles  had  no  wish  to  gratify  the  people  otherwise  than  by 
ministering  to  their  improvement  and  benefit.  He  never  condescended 
to  flatter  them.  Great  as  was  his  idea  of  the  resources  and  high  des- 
tinies of  Athens,  he  never  feared  in  particular  cases  to  tell  them  even 
the  harshest  truths.  When  Pericles  declaimed  against  the  people,  this 
was  thought,  according  to  Cicero,  a  proof  of  his  aflection  towards  them, 
and  produced  a  pleasing  impression  ;t  even  when  his  own  safety  was 
threatened,  he  was  content  to  wait  till  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  he  never  sought  to  produce  this 
conviction  otherwise  than  by  a  clear  and  energetic  representation  of  the 
truth,  studiously  avoiding  any  appeal  to  transient  emotions  and  feelings. 
He  was  just  as  little  anxious  to  amuse  or  entertain  the  populace.  Pericles 
never  indulged  in  a  smile  while  speaking  from  the  bema.}  His  dignity 
never  stooped  to  merriment.  §  All  his  public  appearances  were  marked 
by  a  sustained  earnestness  of  manner. 

Some  traditional  particulars  and  the  character  of  the  time  enable  us 
also  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  diction  of  the  speeches  of  Pericles.  He 
employed  the  language  of  common  life,  the  vernacular  idiom  of  Attica, 
even  more  than  Thucydides  :||  but  his  accurate  discrimination  of  mean* 
ings  gave  his  words  a  subtilty  and  pregnancy  which  was  a  main 
ingredient  in  the  nervous  energy  of  his  style.  Although  there  was 
more  of  reasoning  than  of  imagination  in  his  speeches,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  a  vivid  and  impressive  colouring  to  his  language  by  the 
use  of  striking  metaphors  and  comparisons,  and  as  the  prose  of  the  day 
was  altogether  unformed,  by  so  doing,  he  could  not  help  expressing  him- 
self poetically.  .  A  good  many  of  these  figurative  expressions  and  apo- 
phthegms in  the  speeches  of  Pericles  have  been  preserved,  and  especially 
by  Aristotle :  as  when  he  said  of  the  Samians,  that  *'  they  were  like  little 
children  who  cried  when  they  took  their  food ;"  or  when  at  the  funeral 
of  a  number  of  young  persons  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  he  used  the 
beautiful  figure,  that  *"  the  year  had  lost  its  spring."^ 

♦  Plutarch.  PericL  V. 

t  Cicero,  <U  Oral.  III.  34. 

i  Plutarch,  PericL  5 :  it^m^w  tUrmrit  mt^vrTtt  tit  yiX»0Ta. 

}  Summa  auatorita9  sine  omm  hihritate,  Cic.  de  Offic,  I.  30. 

II  This  appears  from  the  fkct  mentioned  near  the  end  of  Chap.  XXVII. 

H  ArUtoUe,  Hhetor.  1.  7  j  III.  4, 10. 
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{  \    T£c  impure  ii  l  rsriner  momwungg  of  us  }■■>:  sw  j 

jitbutni*.-*:  *.fi  liit  rxisxn  ic  ^  Gcrssk  miiic  umcL  icr  i^ier  das  flf  i 

Tut  yinnaaik  w*rt^  »  titsir  laime:  iimi'tinfm  ^'-■ii»  ^t^  madt  is 
jii:t{;trt  t 'or:?  }rifi»Kuiii.  imt  -viii  miOErzniJC  n    iii.jm*:  ic  i»  < 

i^  u«t  Vxrsr^:  wjt'jii  r^^^jkiziiesL  rjMSJL  wi^  Icsu  ^  iis  to  i 
i^ju.np'i»:::rt  i\r  riuu^;  uiC  m^'i  irw  de  cmt;  fir  liinr  an  coir  de- 
xufOf^*::  ^duicuui^-ibxcT  5^ixl  i^^ai  via>  oone  i»  Iibv  lUr  psibfic 
iie;rur»a  ''er.i&^^si.sy,*  inr  fcniir  xniienack  far  &  oimBdcnUe  warn,  find 
W'.7>-:;«xi^  vv  ^;T»r  j'jlzjz  tuo.  &  gTg.jiifar  anjtofinJ  cdoaciaB,  aid 
irX  v*/  CJKsJm  isjesL  liL  tier  vtrt  iiiirTDCXh-  iaitniclBi  m  tkesr  art 
As  tistf  tJi^jt  ii  tLiru:  f  jt  IkiA'j^'jtdEt  wm  »  pnc  a  G!«ece,t  tkrt  sot 
<»}}  i^  AiijfSM,  h-ji  tlj^j  l'^  zht  dsarz^oix  <£  HohSt,  kencn  and 
yv'ftik  &f^/iuA  \',  TijeTL  '^  oxnrdft ;  tLe  ftirii^  in  sit  dtj  €f  one  «f  the 
|^«^/7  wr^L^^  C  .77^  PrciUCTTV,  «r  UippiM,  vw  fflfhiiHl  m  a 
§t^.*yu;  ^A  t}j'u^iL,tx»M^-^zhtd  rklxs  ndi  m  ut  aod  nenoe  Itti  nefcr 
W«^«:  e*r&*^  «2fy:;r.)r  txjt  Grestk^. 

N'/  ';;Jy  tLo!;  uK-Bjkfd  pr<^£tiAjo,  bet  ako  tbe  pecnlisr  dodrines  of  the 
%ft[fU*m^  ««:Tf;,  oci  txie  miii^It,  OK  auMl  tbe  sune,  dioiigh  thej  •<it«rf^  of 
e^rUifj  iu/Aui':^i^XA  of  greater  or  lev  impoitaiice.  If  ve  coosider  thcK 
d/.'iri;;/^  phiWypJiically,  Oiej  amomited  to  a  clniio/  or  r^iiMdalibii  <»/ 
all  tru^f  iri,,,u:e.  HiiK^iophy  had  then  jwt  completed  the  fini  sU^  of 
\^ej  tMi^Mf '  u}0i  had  UAdh  imdertakcn  to  aoke  the  ahatiuaat  qoestioDS 
//f  fcr/uUK/fi,  and  iU  widely  diflfercnt  aniwen  whidi  had  been  ntiinicd 
U,  w,fnt  of  i\»^m  r,tie«ti//ria,  had  all  prodnod  conwtkm  and  ohtained 
mnuy  Ui,i)i,di  mppijrim.  The  difference  betiwen  the  resolu  thna  ob- 
iHiw'A,  iilti,ough  i\ii:  jfrrmndf  of  thi»  difference  had  not  been  hmatigated, 
wiiMt  of  JtiMrIf  havi^  awaJccncd  a  doubt  as  to  the  poaaibility  of  any  nal 

''' "  rX  :±  ;"i!^:!!l^..^°  V-  ."»<>«?•  I-^  on  tb«  oc««cm..    The 
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f  Cw/ij.,  tlM  remark  iu  Cb»|.,  XXVII.,  HT  «««"»» 
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knowledge  regardiDg  the  hidden  nature  of  things.  Accordbgly,  nothing 
was  more  likely  than  that  every  6ight  of  speculation  should  he  succeeded 
hy  an  epoch  of  scepticism,  in  which  the  universality  of  all  science  would 
he  douhted  or  denied.  That  all  knowledge  is  subjective^  that  it  is  tr\ie 
only  for  the  individual,  was  the  meaning  of  the  celebrated  saying  ♦  of 
Protagoras  of  AansRA,  who  made  his  appearance  at  Athens  ia  the 
time  of  Pericles,t  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  there, 
till  at  last  a  reaction  was  caused  by  the  bold  scepticism  of  his  opinions, 
and  he  was  banished  from  Athens  and  his  books  were  publicly  burnt.  J 
Agreeing  with  Heraclitus  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  motion 
and  of  a  continual  change  in  the  impressions  and  perceptions  of  men,  he 
deduced  from  this  that  the  individual  could  know  nothing  beyond  these 
ever  varying  perceptions ;  consequently,  that  whatever  appeared  to 
be^  wot  io  for  the  individual.  According  to  this  doctrine,  opposite 
opinions  on  the  same  subject  might  be  equally  true ;  and  if  an  opinion 
were  only  supported  by  a  momentary  appearance  of  truth,  this  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  true  for  the  moment.  Hence,  it  was  one  of  the  great 
feats  which  Protagoras  and  the  other  Sophists  professed  to  perform,  to  be 
able  to  speak  with  equal  plausibility  for  and  against  the  same  position ; 
not  in  order  to  discover  Uie  truth,  but  in  order  to  show  the  nothingness 
of  truth.  It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of  Protagoras  to  deprive 
virtue,  as  well  as  truth,  of  its  reality :  but  he  reduced  virtue  to  a  mere 
state  or  condition  of  the  subject, — a  set  of  impressions  and  feelings  which 
rendered  the  subject  more  capable  of  active  usefulness.  Of  the  gods,  he 
said  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  which  caused  his  banishment 
from  Athens :  "  With  regard  to  the  gods,  I  cannot  determine  whether 
they  are  or  are  not ;  for  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this 
inquiry — the  uncertainty  of  the  matter,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life." 
§  2.  GoRGiAS,  of  Leontini,  in  Sicily,  who  visited  Athens  for  the  first 
time  in  01.  88,  2.  b.c.  427,  as  an  ambassador  from  his  native  town, 
belonged  to  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  Hellenic  world,  had  differ- 
ent teachers,  and  proceeded  from  an  older  philosophical  school  than 
Protagoras,  but  yet  there  was  a  great  correspondence  between  the  pur- 
suits of  these  two  men ;  and  from  this  we  may  clearly  see  how  strongly 
the  spirit  of  the  age  must  have  inclined  to  the  form  and  mode  of  specu- 
lation which  was  common  to  them  both.  Gorgias  employed  the  dialec- 
tical method  of  the  Eleatic  school,  but  arrived  at  an  opposite  result  by 
means  of  it:  while  the  Eleatic  philosophers  directed  all  their  efforts 
towards  establishing  the  perpetuity  and  unity  of  existence,  Gorgias  availed 

t  About  Ol.  84.  B.C.  444,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Apollodorus. 

X  Protagoras  was  prosecuted  for  atheisRi  and  expelled  from  Athens,  on  the 
accusation  of  Pythodorus,  one  of  the  council  of  the  Four-hundred :  this  would  be 
in  Ol.  02, 1.  or  2.  B  J.  411,  if  the  event  happened  during  the  time  of  the  Four-hun* 
dred,  but  this  it  bj  no  meana  established. 
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himatif  of  ike  methods  and  cren  of  tome  of  the  eonduMii^  idiich  Zeal 
and  MdiHUS  had  applied  to  woA  a  widely  difieiciit  obfect.  in  order  ta 
prore  that  nothing  exttta :  thai  eien  if  anything  did  exiat,  it  wodd  not  be 
cognizable,  and  eren  if  it  hoth  exiatcd  and  vere  oognizable.  it  oouU 
not  be  conveyed  and  communicated  by  words.  The  reaolt  waa^  thit 
ahsf  date  knowledge  was  miattainabk;  and  that  the  proper  end  of  inatmc- 
tioo  was  to  awaken  in  die  papiPa  mind  such  ronceptioos  aa  are  anit- 
able  to  hb  own  purposes  and  i  tercsts.  The  chief  distinction  between 
Gorgias  and  the  other  Sophists  consisted  in  the  frankness  with  which 
fie  admitted,  that  he  promised  and  profeased  nothing  ehe  than  to  make 
his  scholars  apt  rhetoricians;  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  treated 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  professed  to  teach  yirtoe,  a  pecoliaiity  whick 
QorpsM  shared  with  all  the  other  Sophists  of  Sicily.  The  Sophists  in 
the  mutlier  country,  on  the  other  hand,  endesTocred  to  awaken  useful 
thoughts,  and  to  teach  the  principles  of  practical  philosophy:  dioi 
HiPPiAS  ofEiis  endeavoured  to  aeason  his  lessons  with  a  display  of  mul- 
ti&rious  knowledge,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Polyhist^  among 
the  Greeks  :*  and  Prodicus  cf  Ceos^  perhaps  the  most  reqwdable 
among  the  Sophists,  used  to  present  lessons  of  morality  under  an  agree- 
able form  :  such  a  moral  lesson  was  the  well-known  all^ry  of  the  choice 
of  Hercules, 

In  general,  however,  the  labours  of  the  Sophists  were  prejudicial  alike 
to  the  moral  condition  of  Greece,  and  to  the  serious  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
•  The  national  morality  which  drew  the  line  between  right  and  wrong, 
though  not  perliaps  according  to  the  highest  standard,  yet  at  any  rate 
with  honest  views,  and  what  was  of  most  importance,  with  a  sort  of 
instinctive  certainty,  had  received  a  shock  from  the  boldness  with  which 
])hilosophy  had  handled  it ;  and  could  not  but  be  altogether  undermined 
by  a  doctrine  which  destroyed  the  distinction  between  truth  and  fidse- 
hood.  And  though  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  shrank  from  declaring  that 
virtue  and  religion  were  nothing  but  empty  illusions,  their  disciples  and 
followers  did  so  most  openly,  when  the  liberty  of  speculation  was  com 
pletcly  emancipated  from  all  the  restrainte  of  traditionary  opinions.  In 
the  course  of  tlie  Pcloponnesian  war,  a  class  of  society  was  formed  at 
Athens,  which  was  not  without  influence  on  the  course  of  a£^rs,  and 
whose  creed  was,  that  justice  and  belief  in  the  gods  were  but  the  inven- 
tions of  ancient  rulers  and  legislators,  who  gave  them  currency  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  common  herd,  and  assist  them  in  the 
business  of  government :  they  sometimes  gave  this  opmion  with  this  far 

t  *  Y^^l'^J^^^^  speaks  of  Iu8  acquaintance  with  nhytics  and  astronomy:  he  also 
VlT  a  ffj"*"*^*'^**'  colonies,  and  "  antiquities  in  general"  UifpiM  Mqj\ 
r.  -«K3.  Some  fraginents  of  his  treatUes  on  political  antiquities  haTe  been  pre- 
Hcrvocl:  probably  derived  from  his  2y,.yt,y^.  Bockh.  Prof,  ad  Pindari  StMim, 
p.  XXI.     His  Ust  of  the  Olympic  victors  was  also  a  remarkable  work. 
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more  pernicioua  variation,  that  laws  were  made  by  the  majority  of  weaker 
men  for  their  protection,  whereas  nature  had  sanctioned  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  so  that  the  stronger  party  did  but  use  his  right  when  he  com- 
pelled the  weaker  to  minister  to  his  pleasure  as  far  as  he  could.  These 
are  the  doctrines  which  Plato,  in  his  Gorgias  and  in  his  Republic^  attri- 
butes to  Calliclbs,  a  disciple  of  Gorgias,  and  to  Thrastmachus  of 
Chalcedony  who  flourished  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  which  were  frequently  uttered  by  Plato's  own  uncle,  the 
able  and  politic  Critias  who  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  this  history.* 

§  3.  If,  however,  we  turn  from  this  influence  of  the  Sophists  on  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  and  set  ourselves  to  inquire  what  they  did  for  the 
improvement  of  written  compositions,  we  are  constrained  to  set  a  very 
high  value  on  their  services.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  prose  style 
is  due  entirely  to  the  Sophists,  and  although  they  did  not  at  first  proceed 
according  to  a  right  method,  they  may  be  considered  as  having  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  polished  diction  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  The 
Sophists  of  Greece  i)roper,  as  well  as  those  of  Sicily,  made  language  the 
object  of  their  study,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  the  former  aimed  at 
correctness^  the  latter  at  beauty  of  style.f  Protagoras  investigated  the 
principles  of  accurate  composition  (o/yOoeVeta),  though  practically  he  was 
distinguished  for  a  copious  fluency,  which  Plato's  Socrates  vainly 
attempts  to  bridle  with  his  dialectic ;  and  Prodicus  busied  himself  with 
inquiries  into  the  signification  and  correct  use  of  words,  and  the  discri- 
mination of  synonyms..*  his  own  discourses  were  full  of  such  distinctions^ 
as  appears  from  the  humorous  imitation  of  his  style  in  Plato's  Pro* 
iagoras. 

The  principal  object  which  Grorgias  proposed  to  himself  was  a 
beautiful,  ornamented,  pleasing,  and  captivating  style ;  he  was  by  pro- 
fession a  rhetorician,  and  had  been  prepared  for  his  trade  by  a  suit- 
able education.  The  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Syracusans, 
whose  lively  disposition  and  natural  quickness  raised  them,  more  than 
any  other  Dorian  people,  to  a  level  with  the  Athenians,^  had  commenced, 
even  earlier  than  the  people  of  Attica,  the  study  of  an  artificial  rhetoric 
useful  foi*  the  discussions  of  the  law-courts.  The  situation  of  Syra- 
cuse at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  had  contributed  a  good  deal  to 
awaken  their  natural  inclination  and  capacity  for  such  a  study ;  especially 
by  the  impulse  which  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  government  had  given 

♦  As  a  tragedian,  but  only  with  a  view  to  the  promulgation  of  these  doctriner, 
lie  is  mentioned  in  Chap.  XXVI.  (  4  ;  as  an  Elegiac  poet  in  Chap.  XXX.  §  5 ; 
and  as  an  orator,  Chap.  XXXI.  }  4. 

t  This  distihction  is  pointed  out  by  Leonhard  ^^engel  in  his  useful  work, 
^utayatyfi  n^tZf,  nve  artium  scriptoreM,  1828,  p.  63. 

J  Cicero,  Bruhtt  XII.,  46 ;  StcuU  acuta  gem  et  controvenm  natura.  f'emn.  IV., 
43,  95 :  mmqttam  tarn  malt  e«/  Siculit,  quin  aliquid  facile  el  commode  dicant, 
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CL3  •»:ri  iLjpr  z^aart  :»:^3.  ^irj  :i--::i.ii«rr^'*e;  zi  n 

iseriiy  :I&e  iac  yritrrgr  jc  &  r^teurr  <;c  nA^cic,  ses  ub  :ae  ins  ^o 
ritirmi  '-jn^k,  -m  07  anois.  k  an ,  f  ad  k  »  uiir  isxaukafale  dutt 

■ncf^T  K£  cvaccate  tad.  xiL  aacwiiaar.,  3ti  viaaafcr  stfzr  btsm  at  odcb 

iBz  ziiei:  la  iH  vao  wc  deKFAJt  0/  '^>«i»-=>5  21  piccxpues.  AH  tbtt  ve 
koDv  oc  \ZM  -nyj^  m  taac  3  kui  ik-sm  a  rcs^^  ini  and  r^ijir 
diTiiiictf  M  tZK  'jncaon ;  ibtfR  aH,  ii  wm  t^  be^in  vitii  a  dkdnct 
prcoc^iun,  falrr,,a;«i  :o  pet  tbe  b^iaren  ri  a  &T*:cnbk  tzain,  and  to 
c&c^Hiate  uicfr  cud  wiH  ac  the  T«rT  openiag  of  tlie  ^laeck.  1 

§  4.  TisijkS  vjsi  lirR  a  pcpu  and  afiLerrania  a  rival  of  Corax ;  bt 
vas  al«>  known  ii<jC  obIt  aa  an  oratiir,  bet  als>  as  the  author  of  a  riy^-^, 
Goreiaa,  afain,  «aa  die  pcpil  of  Tinaa,  and  ibijuwed  cl'ssely  in  bb  steps : 
accordxnz  t>  <K:e  acc:jcn%^  TkLas  viks  a  ccOeazue  of  Gorpas  in  die 
einbasiy  from  Leonnni  moui^Dcd  abore,  ihoiigh  die  pupil  was  at  dial 
lime  in6nitely  more  celebrated  than  his  nuster.  With  Gorgias  this 
artificial  rhetoric  obuined  more  fame  and  gknry  than  fell  to  the  share 


*  V\t^  Brut.  XIL,  46  (&f«er  Aziftotle;, :  eA  wMatu  m  &€»iim  tfnmmk  rm  friemim 
hngtj  tnUixaUtf  jwiUcm  reptieremitir.  Arutolle  is  also  the  aatboritj  for  the  statemeot 
in  thf  %i:\nAiiL  on  liermogenes,  in  lUiske't  OraiMra  Jttid.  T.  VIII.  p.  IM.  Coop. 
Montf«nron,  HALoth.  CoUltm,.,  p.  592. 

t  C>r  Ma  annpi/WT  of 'tpeechet  for  others,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was 
an  estahltshment  of patnmi  anil  cautidid  at  Syracuse,  as  at  Rome;  or  whether  crery 
ffUf,  wsii  fompt'Mttil  to  jAtnA  his  own  cause,  as  at  Athens  in  which  eaaa  he  wu 
always  ahl<;  to  k<^  his  speech  made  for  him  by  some  professed  rhetorician. 

♦  'J  hi*  i»  alnft  m*:titiouf:fl  by  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  history  of  rhetoric  down  to 
bit,  o*vii  till,..,  wfijrb  In  now  \frt^t :  besides  the  pas«iges  referred  to  aboye,  he  men- 
U'litnih*-  Ti;^»if  '/f  Coras  in  his  /{he/or.  II.,  24. 

^  'I  h«'  ohl  arr  bitertural  treati«<*s  on  particular  buildings,  such  as  that  of  Theo- 
ilor.is  of  Hitimm  on  th«-  t«fripl«  of  Juno  in  that  idand,  and  those  of  Chenlphron  and 
hU'tHtit'inn  on  th«  Urnpln  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  were  probably  only  tables  of  calcu- 
Jslloiiti  and  rni'ssurftnienls. 

11  'lhiM,j.  inirodunions  w^rrc  called  MtX»invrtMk  ihu  h^mw%vTt*a  v'fm/jkm' 
.       t".*!..  ."'***"*  ^^'»  *'^»  ^*^*    l>iodonis,  the  principal  authority,  isakec  no  1 
Uou  of  lUiasy  X  J  «|  fta. 
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of  any  other  branch  of  literature.  The  Athemans,  to  whom  thk 
Sicilian  rhetoric  was  atill  a  novelty,  though  they  were  fully  qualified 
and  predisposed  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  its  beauties,*  were  quite 
enchanted  with  it,  and  it  soon  became  fashionable  to  speak  like  Gorgias. 
The  impression  produced  by  the  oratory  of  Gtorgias  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  his  stately  appearance,  his  well-chosen  and  splendid  costume^ 
and  the  self-possession  and  confidence  of  his  demeanour.  Besides,  his 
rhetoric  rested  on  a  basis  of  phiIosophy,t  though,  as  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, rather  of  a  negative  kind  ;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the 
systems  of  Ck)raz  and  Tisias.  This  philosophy  taught,  that  the  sole 
aim  of  the  orator  is  to  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers  into  such  a  train 
as  may  best  consist  with  his  own  interests ;  that,  consequently,  rhetoric  is 
the  agent  of  persuasion,  \  the  art  of  all  arts,  because  the  rhetorician  is 
able  to  speak  well  and  convincingly  on  every  subject,  even  though  he 
has  no  accurate  knowledge  respecting  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  rhetoric,  Gorgias  took  little  pains  with 
the  subject-matter  of  his  speeches ;  he  only  concerned  lumself  about  this 
so  far  as  to  exercise  himself  in  treating  of  general  topics,  which  were 
called  loci  communes^  and  the  proper  management  and  application  of 
which  have  always  helped  the  rhetorician  to  conceal  his  ignorance.  The 
panegyrics  and  invectives  which  Gorgias  wrote  on  every  possible  subject, 
and  which  served  him  for  practice,  were  also  calculated  to  assist  him  in 
combating  or  defending  received  opinions  and  convictions,  by  palliating 
the  bad,  and  misrepresenting  the  good.  The  same  purpose  was  served 
by  his  delusive  and  captious  conclusions,  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  Eleatic  school,  in  order  to  pass  with  the  common  herd  as  a  pro- 
found thinker,  and  to  confuse  their  notions  of  truth  and  falsehood.  All 
this  belonged  to  the  instrument,  by  virtue  of  which  Gorgias  pro- 
mised, in  the  language  of  the  day,  to  make  the  weaker  argument^  t\  e. 
the  worse  cause,  victorious  over  the  stronger  argument^  t.  e.  the  better 
cause  § 

§  5.  But  the  chief  study  of  Gorgias  was  directed  to  the  form  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  was  able,  by  the  use  of  high-sounding 
words  and  artfully  constructed  sentences,  to  deceive  not  only  the  ears 
but  also  the  mind  of  the  Greeks — alive  as  they  were  to  the  perception 
of  such  beauties — to  so  great  an  extent  that  they  overlooked  for  a  long 
time  the  emptiness  and  coldness  of  his  declamations.  Prose  was  at  this 
time  commencing  its  career,  and  had  not  yet  manifested  its  resources, 
and  shown  the  beauty  of  which  it  was  capable  :  it  was  natural,  therefore, 

*  •»»#  tu^uns  »ai  ^tXoXiyttj  Bays  Diodorus. 

t  This  philosophy  is  contained  in  a  treatise  by  Gorgias,  <ri^  fvewt  »  'r&u  fi.n  •«••#, 
of  which  the  best  account  is  given  by  Aristotle  in  his  essay  on  MelUsus,  Xeno* 
phanes,  and  Gorgias. 
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that  it  should  take  for  its  pattern  the  poetry  which  had  preceded  it  hf 
so  long  an  interval :  the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  accustomed  to  poeCrj,  re- 
quired of  prose,  if  it  professed  to  he  more  than  a  mere  neceaaary  com- 
munication of  thoughts,  if  it  aimed  at  heauty,  a  great  reaemhlaiice  to 
poetry.  Gorgias  complied  with  this  requisition  in  two  ways :  in  the 
first  place,  he  employed  poetical  words,  especially  rare  worda^  and  new 
compounds,  such  as  were  favourites  with  the  lyric  and  dithyramhic 
poets.*  As  this  poetical  colouring  did  not  demand  any  high  flight  of 
ideas,  or  any  great  exertion  of  the  imaginative  powers,  and  as  it  re- 
mained only  an  outward  ornament,  the  style  of  Gorgias  became  turgid 
and  bombastic,  and  compositions  characterized  by  this  fault  were  said, 
in  the  technical  language  of  Greek  rhetoric,  to  gorgiaze.t  In  the  second 
place,  the  prevailing  taste  fur  prose  at  that  time  seemed  to  require  toiot 
substitute  for  the  rhythmical  proportions  of  poetry.  Gorgias  efiected 
this  by  giving  a  sort  of  symmetry  to  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  w 
that  the  impression  conveyed  was,  that  the  different  members  of  the 
period  were  parallel  and  corresponding  to  one  another,  and  this  stamped 
the  whole  with  an  appearance  of  artificial  regularity.  To  this  belonged 
the  art  of  making  the  sentences  of  equal  length,  of  making  them  corre- 
spond to  one  another  in  form,  and  of  making  them  end  in  the  same 
way :  X  also  the  use  of  words  of  similar  formation  and  of  similar  sound, 
t.  e,  almost  rhyming  with  one  another :  §  also,  the  antithesis,  in  which, 
besides  the  opposition  of  thought,  there  was  a  correspondence  of  all  the 
diflerent  parts  and  individual  points;  an  artifice,  which  easily  led  the 
orator  to  introduce  forced  and  unnatural  combinations,  ||  and  which,  ip 
the  case  of  the  Sicilian  rhetoricians,  had  already  incurred  the  ridicule 
of  Epicharmus.^  If  we  add  to  this  the  witty  turns,  the  playful  style, 
the  various  methods  of  winning  the  attention,  which  Gorgias  skiUGlly 
interwove  with  his  expressions,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 

•  See  AriitoUc,  Rhetor.  III.,  1,  3,  and  3,  1.  Here  the  ^wXm  m/Mr«  are  ptrti- 
cularly  assigned  to  Gorgias  and  Lycophron.  In  the  Poetic,  22,  Aristotle  aays,  that 
the  hitXM  Mfumrmj  i.  c.  extraordinary  words  and  novel  compounds,  occuned  most 
frequently  in  the  Dithyramb. 


I  ilm^etfMlmif  wm^x^ruf. 


As  in  the  forced  but  ingenious  definition  of  tragic  iUusion,  namely,  that  it  is 
an  Jit'dm,  or  deceit : — 

h     S  ri  mwmrnemt  'hMmirt^f  rw  /mi  iurmrn^mfrt 

I.  e.  in  which  the  deceiver  does  his  duty  better  than  the  undeceiving,  and  where  the 
person  deceived  shows  more  feeling  lor  art  than  the  person  who  will  not  yield  to 
the  deception.  All  these  figures  occur  in  abundance  in  the  very  in^portant  and  no 
doubt  genuine  fragmente  of  Gorgias'  funeral  oration,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
scholia  on  Hermogenes  :  see  Foss,  <U  Gorgia  Leontino,  p.  69.  SnengeL  l^mymytL 
p.  78.     Clinton,  P.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  464.  ed.  3.  ^^^ 

ir  In  the  verse :  ri»m  ftiw  |y  rnv^tt  lyin  9f,  risut  Ik  irm^i,  rnfut  lym,  which  U  «n 
opposition  of  words  rather  of  sense,  such  as  naturally  resulted  from  a  forced  antl- 
theiical  style  :  see  especially  Demetrius,  tie  Etocvtione,  }  24, 
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stauding  how  this  arti&cial  prose,  wliich  was  neither  poetry  nor  yet 
the  language  of  common  life,  was  so  successful  on  its  first  appear- 
ance at  Athens.  That  such  a  style  was  highly  suitable  to  the  taste 
of  the  age  as  it  gradually  unfolded  itself,  is  also  shown  by  its  rapid, 
extension  and  further  developement,  especially  in  the  school  of 
Gorgias.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Agathon's  parallelisms  and  anti- 
theses ;*  but  PoLUs  of  AgrigerUum^  the  favourite  scholar  and  devoted 
partizan  of  Gorgias,  went  far  beyond  all  others  in  his  attention  to 
those  ornaments  of  language,  and  carried  this  even  into  the  slightest 
minutisc  of  language  :t  similarly,  Alcidamas,  another  scholar  of 
Gorgias,  who  is  often  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  exceeded  his  master 
in  his  showy,  poetic  diction,  and  in  the  affectatiou  of  his  elegant  anti- 
thesis. \ 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


{  1.  Antiphon'8  career  and  employments.  {  2.  Hiii  school-exercises » the  Tetra* 
logies.  {  3.  His  speeches  before  the  courts ;  Character  of  his  oratory.  {  4,  5. 
More  particular  examination  of  his  style.     {  6.  Andocides ;  his  life  and  character. 

§  1.  The  cultivation  of  the  art  of  oratory  among  the  Athenians  is  due  to 
a  combination  of  the  natural  eloquence,  displayed  by  the  Atheni^  states- 
men, and  especially  by  Pericles,  with  the  rhetorical  studies  of  the  Sophists. 
The  first  person  in  whom  the  effects  of  this  combination  were  fidly 
shown  \ras  Antiphon,  the  son  of  Sophilus  of  Ilhamnus.  Antiphon  was 
both  a  practical  statesman  and  man  of  business,  and  also  a  rhetorician  of 
the  schools.  With  regard  to  the  former  part  of  his  character,  we  are 
told  by  Thucydides  that,  though  the  tyranny  of  the  Four-hundred  was 
ostensibly  established  by  Pisander,  it  was  Antiphon  who  drew  up  the 
plan  for  it,  and  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  carrying  it  into  effect ;  *^  he 
was  a  man,"  says  the  historian,  §  "  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries 
in  virtue,  and  distinguished  above  all  others  in  forming  plans  and  recom- 
mending his  views  by  oratory.  He  made  no  public  speeches,  indeed^ 
nor  did  he  ever  of  his  own  accord  engage  in  the  litigations  ot  the  court ; 
but  being  suspected  by  the  people  firom  his  reputation  for  powerful 

•  Chap.  XXVI.,  §  3. 

t  In  the  address :  Z  xSrrt  UHxtt  Flato  ridicules  his  fondness  for  the  juxtaposition 
of  words  of  a  similar  sound. 

X  The  declamations  wliich  remain  under  the  names  of  Gorgiasi  Alcidamas,  and 
Antisthenes  (another  scholar  of  Gorgias),  hare  heen  justly  regarded  as  imitations 
of  their  style  by  later  rhetoricians.. 

i  VIII.,  68.  . 
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bK9  I  9vrT  11  ^  cnnaitp^tat   if  ^e  ifica  Ai.  at 

fitflC  -it  tr^iwra.  'winri  Jc  saifts  tl  \m  t^ti  -tt^mg  wi»  f^  Vac  tfcii  M 

e'V  '^Eisa  mufis  17  11  ^aac  rzm^* '^     B*i£  is  •LiiJifcfe  mMajnf  w  of 

ipm.'^iKSKif  axs  rai;  »  w  caanaei  ii  Ol  99;  2.  bx.  411,  vlia 
MCtT^T  vrv^mrr  tcdi  ^ ;  t  lif  7:c«7Tt  w9  egrWirai.  and  era  bis 
A'ji/L^aiaoi  -wa*  'ScutiAgi  "^^ tie  n^Li  zi  dcatadbp.  f 

W»  ti-sarl /  Kit.  fr.o.  "-ij:  -ssczsix.t  ;r  T^orrfnftfs.  '•mc  «x  Afltiplion 
r.Miet  A  ij»  .r»f  iri.  Hi  iji  r»:c  vxczse  5:r*:iri,  bie  cdfecr  spaken,  to 
<bxpr*3M  ijt  KE^tirjesii*  =1  u«i  DrrJfn.^  zbit  wm  ac  rrcr  a  pJilic  aocoflrr 
ir.  ti*  L;r«r-<r/ir-i ;  Lt  ^ers"  ipic^  iz.  ruror  sit?  cq  as  c^rn  mfiun  and 
m':j^:.  \:.z;^Md  :  in  cLcr  C3:Ks  Lt  li&bcctd  fcr  cc^ers.  With  him  the 
k^jxc/otA  f,i  ip^t^.h-mrizu*^  fine  roae  iafe>  izipcctizkce,  a  Imwiicw  which 
f;r  %  jc'jftz  tinat  vatt  rrjc  CGC^&dered  s>  bioocralMe  «s  thit  of  the  public 
tfcaJtfT  ;  but  altheofh  msBT  ArHmarM  ipoke  and  thraghc  ooDtcmptu- 
mmj  of  thM  profeakpo,  it  w  pncdwd  ertn  by  the  greit  pabiic  onton 
akjDf  with  their  cdfaer  cmpkmiicnts ;  and  according  to  the  Athenian 
iniK(itriti<>nft  wai  almosr  isdispmsable  For  in  priiate  suits  the  partiei 
thcmtelrea  pleaded  their  cune  in  open  omit ;  and  in  pabLc  indictmenti, 
tlMOgh  anj  Athenian  might  conduct  the  proecciilian,  the  accoKd  peraon 
waf  not  allowed  an  adTocate,  thoogh  his  defence  might  be  supported  by 
Wime  friends  who  spoke  after  him,  and  endearonred  to  oooiplete  the 
arguments  in  his  &vour.  It  is  obvious  from  thia»  that  when  the  need 
of  an  advocate  in  the  law-courts  began  to  be  more  and  more  M,  most 
Athenians  would  be  obliged  to  apply  for  professiona]  assistance,  and 
would,  with  this  view,  either  get  assisted  in  the  composition  of  their 
own  speeches,  or  commit  to  memory  and  deliver,  word  fur  word,  a  speech 
composed  for  them  by  some  practised  orator.  Thus  the  speech-writers^ 
or  logographi\ta  they  were  called,!  (Antiphon,  Lysias,  Isaeoa.  and 
Demosthenes,)  rendered  services  partly  analogous  to  those  performed  by 
the  Roman  patrani  and  caundici^  or  to  the  legal  advocates  and  Coun- 

«  iuti^t,  K«re  OMd  In  H*  wider  tense,  ■•  implying  any  power  of  pertuafeloii. 

f  It  !•  a  great  pity  that  thii  speech  has  not  been  preserred.  Harpocration  often 
quotes  it  und<rr  the  title  it  rZ  wi^i  rw  /urm^rm^tmf.  The  allusions  to  the  time  of 
tlie  Four-hundred  are  obrious  enough. 

X  i.  9»  if  the  aecount  it  true  which  placet  hte  birth  In  Ol.  75,  I.  a.c.  M>.  Hit 
gnrat  ti(«  and  winning  eloquence  seem  to  have  gained  Mm  the  name  o{  Nmier,  by 
which  he  wtt  known  among  the  Athenian  peojde. 

t  Ths  dooroo  tocording  to  which  he  wat  executed,  and  the  decision  of  the  eaiitt> 

•  preserved  in  the  Fitw  decern  ora/orum  (iu  Plutarch't  works),  Cap.  I. 

I  Tlis/  wert  called  Uyyfo^  by  the  common  people  at  Athens. 
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lellon  of  modern  states,  although  they  did  not  stand  nearly  so  high 
m  public  estimation,  unless  at  the  same  time  tliey  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs .•  The  practice  of  writing  speeches  for  others  probably 
led  to  a  general  habit  of  committing  speeches  to  writing,  and  thus 
placing  them  within  the  reach  of  others  besides  those  to  whom  they  were 
delivered :  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  Antiphon  was  the  first  to  do 
this.t 

Antiphon  also  established  a  school  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  art  of 
oratory  was  systematically  taught,  and,  according  to  a  custom  which  had 
been  prevalent  since  the  time  of  Corax,  wrote  a  Tedme,  containing  a 
formal  exposition  of  his  principles.  As  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  Antiphon 
followed  closely  in  the  steps  of  the  Sophists,  with  w^ose  works  he  was 
very  well  acquainted,  although  he  was  not  actually  a  scholar  of  any  one 
among  them :  t  lil^e  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  he  discussed  general  themes, 
which  were  designed  only  for  exercises,  and  had  no  practical  object  in 
view.  These  may  have  been  partly  the  most  general  subjects  about 
,  which  an  argument  could  be  held, — the  loci  communes^  as  they  are 
called ;  §  partly,  particular  cases  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  the  con- 
trary assertions  respecting  them  might  be  maintained  with  equal  facility, 
and  thus  exercise  would  be  afforded  to  the  sophistic  art  of  speaking 
plausibly  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

§  2.  Of  the  fifteen  remaining  speeches  of  Antiphon,  twelve  belong  to 
the  class  of  school  exercises.  They  form  three  Tetralogies^  so  that  every 
four  of  the  orations  are  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  same  case, 
and  contain  a  speech  and  re))ly  by  both  plaintiflT  and  defendant.  H  The 
following  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Tetralogy : — A  citizen,  returning  with 
his  slave  from  an  evening  banquet,  is  attacked  by  assassins,  and  killed  on 
the  spot :  the  slave  is  mortally  wounded,  but  survives  till  he  has  told  the 
relations  of  the  murdered  man  that  he  recognized  among  the  assassins  a 
particular  person  who  was  at  enmity  with  his  master,  and  who  was  about 
to  lose  his  cause  in  an  important  law-suit  between  him  and  the  deceased. 
Accordingly,  this  person  is  indicted  by  the  family  of  the  murdered  man, 
and  the  speeches  all  turn  upon  an  attempt  to  exaggerate  or  diminish 
the  probabilities  for  and  against  the  guilt  of  the  person  arraigned.  For 
instance,  while  the  complainant  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the  animosity 

♦  Thus  Antiphou  was  attacked  by  Plato  the  comedian  for  writing  speeches  for 
hire  :  PhoUus,  Codex  299. 

t  Omttomem  primm  ommmm  tcnptU^  says  Qvintilian. 

+  This  is  shown  by  the  yiff  'Afn^irrtt :  the  chronology  renders  it  almost  im- 
possible that  AnUphon's  fiOher  could  have  been  a  Sophist  (^i/cr  X.  Qrn/.,  c.  1. 
Phot.,  Codex  209). — [This  is  probably  a  confosion  occasioned  by  the  name  of 
Antiphon's  father  S(^ha, — Ed.1 

i  That  Antiphon  had  practised  himself  in  such  common  places  is  shown  by  their 
occurrence  in  different  orations,  in  which  he  inserts  them  wnercTer  he  can.  Compr. 
d€  arde  Herod,,  }  14,  87.    Chor,,  §  2,  3. 

II  >Jy0t  Wfirt^u  MM  9m^. 
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exiftiDg  Hetween  the  accused  and  the  deceased,  the  deicndant  nuuntaim 
that  he  could  certainl j  have  had  no  hand  in  the  murder,  when  it  tm 
obvious  that  the  first  suspicion  would  fiJl  on  himself.  While  the  focmef 
sets  great  value  on  the  evidence  of  the  slave  as  the  only  one  aTiilable  lor 
his  imrpoee,  the  latter  maintains  that  slaves  would  not  be  tortnred  as  thq^ 
were,  according  to  the  Greek  custom,  unless  thdr  simple  testimony  had 
been  coTisidcred  insufficient.  In  answer  to  this  the  complainant  uign, 
in  his  second  speech,  that  slaves  were  tortured  on  account  of  theft,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  some  transgression  which  they  concealed 
to  please  tlieir  master ;  but  that,  in  cases  like  the  one  in  question,  they 
were  emancipated  in  order  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  give  evidence;* 
and,  in  regard  to  the  argument  that  the  accused  must  have  foreseen  that  he 
would  be  suspected,  the  fear  of  this  suspicion  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  danger  resulting  from  the  loss  of  his  cause. 
The  accused,  however,  gives  a  turn  to  the. argument  from  probability, 
by  remarking,  among  other  things,  that  a  freeman  would  be  restrained 
from  giving  a  false  testimony  by  a  fear  of  endangering  his  reputation  and 
substance ;  but  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  slave  at  the  point 
of  death  from  gratifying  the  family  of  his  master,  by  impeaching  his 
master's  old  enemy.  And  af^er  having  compared  all  the  arguments 
from  probability,  and  drawn  a  balance  in  his  own  favour,  he  concludes 
aptly  enough,  by  saying  that  he  can  prove  his  innocence  not  merely  by 
probabilities  t  hut  by  fiacts,  and  accordingly  offers  all  his  slaves,  male  and 
female,  to  be  tortured  according  to  the  custom  of  Athens,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  never  left  his  house  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 

We  have  selected  these  few  points  from  many  other  arguments  equally 
acute  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  in  order  to  give  those  readers  who  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  Antiphon's  speeches,  some  notion,  however  faint, 
of  the  shrewdness  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time 
could  twist  and  turn  to  their  own  purposes  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  discuss.  The  sophistic  art  of  strength- 
ening the  weaker  cause  was  in  Antiphon's  school  connected  with  forensic 
oratory,  J  the  professor  of  which  must  necessarily  be  prepared  to  argue 
in  favour  of  either  of  the   parties  in  a  law-suit. 

§  3.  Besides  these  rhetorical  exercises,  we  have  three  of  Antiphon*s 
speeches  which  were  actually  delivered  in  court— the  accusation  of  a 
step  mother  charged  with  poisoning,  the  defence  of  the  person  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Herodes,  and  another  defence  of  a  choregua,  one 

•  Personal  freedom  wm  indispensable  for  evidence  (fim^ru^uf)  properlv  to  called : 
■layes  were  compelled  to  give  evidence  by  the  tortnre. 

t  In  §  10,  he  says  with  great  acuteness :  **  While  they  maintain  on  grounds  of 
'probability  thai  I  am  guilty,  they  nevertheless  maintain  that  I  am  not  probahfy  bat 
^^ualfy  the  murderer." 
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of  whose  choreutn  had  been  poisoned  while  under  training.  All  these 
speeches  refer  to  charges  of  murder,*  and  for  this  reason  have  been 
classed  with  the  Tetralogies,  the  assumed  subjects  of  which  are  of  the 
same  kind :  a  distribution  of  the  works  of  Greek  orators  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  different  suits  was  vqfy  common  among  (he  learned  gram- 
marianSft  &i^d  many  ancient  citations  refer  to  this  division ;  for  instance, 
when  speeches  referring  to  the  duties  of  guardians,  to  money-transactions, 
or  to  debts,  are  quoted  as  belonging  to  different  classes.  In  this  manner 
Antiphon's  speeches  on  charges  of  murder  have  alone  been  preserved, 
and  the  only  orations  of  IsiBus  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  those 
on  the  law  of  inheritance  and  wills.  In  these  speeches  of  Antiphon  we 
see  the  same  higenuity  and  shrewdness,  and  the  same  legal  acumen,  as  in 
the  Tetralogies,  combined  with  far  greater  polish  and  elaboration  of  style, 
since  the  Tetralogies  were  only  designed  to  display  skill  in  the  discovery 
and  complication  of  arguments. 

These  more  complete  speeches  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  im- 
portant materials- that  we  i)08sess  for  a  history  of  oratory.  In  respect  to 
their  style,  they  stand  in  close  connexion  with  the  history  of  Thucydides 
and  the  speeches  with  which  it  is  intersjiersed,  and  confirm  the  statement 
of  many  grammarians,  |  that  Thucydides  was  instructed  in  the  school  of 
Antiphon, — a  statement  which  harmonizes  very  well  with  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives.  The  ancients  often  couple  Thucydides  with  Anti- 
phon, §  and  mention  these  two  as  the  chief  masters  of  the  old  austere 
oratory,  ||  the  nature  of  which  we  must  here  endeavour  rightly  to  com- 
prehend. It  does  not  consist  (as  might  be  conjectured  from  the  expres- 
sions used  in  speaking  of  it,^  which  are  justified  only  by  a  comparison 
with  the  smooth  and  polished  oratory  of  later  days)  in  any  intentional 
rudeness  or  harshness,  but  in  the  orator's  confining  himself  to  a  clear 
and  definite  expression  of  what  he  had  clearly  and  definitely  conceived. 
Although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  orators  of  that  time  were  defi- 
cient in  the  fluency  which  results  from  practice,  they  had  on  that  account 
all  the  more  power  and  freshness  of  thought ;  many  reflections,  which 
afterwards  became  trivial  from  frequent  repetition,  and  in  this  way  came 
to  be  used  in  a  flippant  and  superficial  manner,  were  then  delivered  with 
all  the  energetic  earnestness  of  real  feeling ;  and,  without  taking  into 

*  ^mxat  li»m.  f  This  occun  frequently  in  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus. 

'  I  The  most  important  authority  is  Cecilius  of  Calacte,  a  distinguished  rheto- 
rician of  Cicero's  time,  many  of  whose  striking  judgments  and  important  remarks 
are  still  exUnt.     See  the  /t/4V  X.  Orator,,  c.  1.     Photius,  BibUoth,  Codex,  250. 

§  When  rhetorical  studies  were  still  a  novelty,  Thucydides  at  the  age  of  twenty 
might  easily  have  heen  the  scholar  of  Antiphon,  who  was  eight  vears  his  senior. 

y  Dionys.  Hal.,  de  vtrb.  comp.,  p.  150,  Reiske.  Tryphon,  in  Wals,  JUui.,  U  YIII., 
p.  750. 

IT  mUrti^it  x*f**^?«  mtt^fifti  tt^fjbnim,  auMttrum  dkendi  gtmit;  see  Dionys.  Hal., 
dt  cumpot,  verborum,  p.  147,  seqq. 
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eonsiderauon  the  Tidue  and  importance  of  their  worln  as  products  rf 
human  genius,  we  find  in  writers  like  Antiphon  and  Thucydidea  a  con- 
tinual liveliness,  an  inesJiaustible  vigour  of  mind,  which,  not  to  go 
farther,  places  them  above  even  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  nolwithatandii^ 
their  better  training  and  wider  experience. 

§  4.  We  shall  arrive  at  a  clearer  conception  of  the  train  of  thought  id 
these  writers  by  considering,  first  the  words,  and  then  the  syntactical 
combinations  by  which  their  style  was  distinguished.    Great  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  expressions*  is   a  characteristic  as  well  of  Antiphon  as  of 
Thucydidea.     This  is  manifested,  among  other  things,  by  an  attempt  to 
make  a  marked   distinction  between  synonyms  and  words  of  aimihff 
sound :  this  originated  with  Prodicus,  and  both  in  this  Sophist  and  in  the 
authors  of  whom  we  are  speaking  occasionally  gave  an  air  of  extrava- 
gance and  affectation  to  their  style. t     Not  to  speak  of  individual  words, 
the  luxuriance  of  grammatical  forms  in  the  Greek  language  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  admitted  new  compounds,  enabled  these  authors 
to  create  whole  classes  of  expressions  indicating  the  moat  ddicate  ahadn 
of  meaning,  such  as  the  neuter  participles,  t     In  regard  to  the  gram- 
matical forms  and  the  connecting  particles,   the  old  writers  did  not 
strive  after  that  regular  continuity  which  gives  an  equable  flow  to  the 
discourse,  and  enables  one  to  see  the  whole  coimexion  from  any  part 
of  it :  they  considered  it  of  more  importance  to  express  the  finer  modi- 
fications of  meaning  by  changes  in  the  form  of  words,  even  though  diis 
might  produce  abruptness  and  difficulty   in  the  expressions.  §      With 
respect  to  the  connexion  of  ^hc  sentences  with  one  another,  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Antiphon  and  Thucydides  stands  half-way  between  the  con* 
secutive   but  unconnected   diction  of    Herodotus  H   and    the    periodic 
style  of  the   school  of  Isocrates.      We  shall  consider  in  one  of  the 
following   chapters   how  the  period,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  a  style 
finished  and  rounded  off,  was  first  cultivated  in  Uiat  later  school :  here 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  total  want  of  such  a  finished  periodic 
completeness  in  the  writings  of  Antiphon   and   Thucydides.      There 

*  Ati(ifi»X«yiti  Iwi  T9ts  MfiMnvy  Karcellin.,  viia  Tkmcyd.t  &  36. 

t  As  when  Anllphon  says  {de  cttd.  Herod.,  {  94,  according  to  the  probable  read- 
ing) :  *'  You  are  now  scrutineers  {yfm(t0rmSi)  of  the  evidence ;  then  you  will  be 
judges  i'iixM'Tai)  of  the  suit:  you  are  now  only  jpiessers  (^«b#t«/)*  J^^  will  then 
be  deciders  («^/t«/)  of  the  truth.'*     See  the  similar  examples  in  §}  91,  92. 

X  As  when  Antiphon  says  {JWraL  I.,  7.  §  3)  :  **  The  danger  and  the  disgrace, 
which  had  greater  influence  than  the  quarrel,  vrert  sufficient  to  subdue  the  pinion 
that  was  boiling  in  his  mind  **  (ntpp^tUm  rt  4pfM^fMf§9  rv^  yMf^Mv ).  Thucydides, 
who  is  as  partial  as  Antiphon  to  this  mode  of  expression,  aUo  uses  the  phrase, 

T0  fivfMVfMMf  T^f   yWfAflff  VIII.  68. 

§  As  an  example,  we  may  mention  Antiphon't  common  practice  of  paasiiig  fit»m 
the  copulative  to  the  adversatlre.  He  often  begins  with  m^  but  subttitutet  a  ^ 
for  the  corresponding  xa)  which  should  foUow.  This  represents  the  two  meaaben 
as  at  first  corresponding  parts  of  a  whole,  and  thus  the  opposttion  of  the  eecond  to 

the  first  is  rendered  more  prominent  and  strikiDg.,* 
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lore,  indeed,  plenty  of  long  sentences  in  these  authors,  in  which  they 
show  a  power  of  bringing  thoughts  and  observations  into  the  right  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  But  these  long  sentences  appear  as  a  heaping 
together  of  thoughts  without  any  necessary  rule  or  limit,  such  that  if 
the  author  had  known  any  further  circumstances  likely  to  support  his 
argument,  he  might  have  added  or  incorporated  those  circumstances,* 
and  not  as  a.  whole  of  which  all  the  subordinate  particulars  were  neces- 
sary integral  parts.  The  only  structure  of  sentences  which  was  cultivated 
to  any  great  extent  at  this  petiod  was  that  in  which  the  diflferent  mem- 
bers are  not  related  to  one  another  as  principal  or  subordinate  but  merely 
as  consecutive  sentences,  t.  «.  the  copulative,  adversative,  and  disjunctive 
sentences ;  t  awd  these  were  consistently  and  artfully  carried  out  in  all 
their  parts.  It  is  indeed  very  worthy  of  remark,  how  skilfiilly  an  orator 
like  Antiphon  arranged  his  thoughts  so  that  they  always  produced  those 
binary  combinations  of  corresponding  or  opposed  members ;  and  how 
laboriously  he  strove  to  exhibit  on  every  side  this  symmetrical  relation, 
and,  like  an  architect,  carried  the  symmetry  through  all  the  details  of 
his  work.  To  take  an  example,  the  orator  has  scarcely  opened  his  mouth 
to  speak  on  the  murder  of  Herodes  when  he  (alls  into  a  system  of  paral- 
lelisms such  as  we  have  just  described :  '*  Would  that  my  oratorical  skill 
and  knowledge  of  affiurs,  O  judges,  were  equal  to  my  unhappy  condition 
and  the  misfortunes  which  I  have  suffered.  As  it  is,  however,  I  have 
more  of  the  latter  than  I  ought  to  have ;  whereas  the  former  fails  me 
more  than  is  expedient  for  me.  For  where  I  was  in  bodily  peril  on 
account  of  an  unjust  accusation,  there  my  knowledge  of  affairs  was  of  no 
avail ;  and  now  that  I  hare  to  save  my  life  by  a  true  statement  of  the 
case,  I  am  injured  by  my  inability  to  speak ;"  and  so  forth.  It  is  clear 
that  this  symmetrical  structure  of  sentences  |  must  have  had  its  origin  in 
a  very  peimliar  bias  of  mind ;  namely,  in  the  habitual  proneness  to  com- 
pare and  discriminate,  to  place  the  different  points  of  a  subject  in  such 
connexion  that  their  likeness  or  dissimilitude  might  appear  in  the  most 
marked  manner  ;  in  a  word,  this  mode  of  writing  presumes  that  peculiar 
combination  of  ingenuity  and  shrewdness  for  which  the  old  Athenians 
were  so  pre-eminently  distinguished.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  habit  of  speaking  in  this  way  had  something  misleading 
in  it,  and  that  this  paralldism  of  the  members  of  a  sentence  was  often 
carried  much  &rther  than  the  natural  conditions  of  thought  would  have 
prescribed ;  especially  as  a  mere  formal  play  with  sounds  united  itself 

•  This  structure  of  fenteneet,  which  occurs  principally  in  luirratiTe,  will  be 
discussed  more  at  length  when  we  come  to  Thucydides. 

t  The  sentences  with  nmi  («)  — m},  with  /bbiv  — }*,  with  A  (<r»«f«»)  —if.  In 
general,  this  constitutes  the  afrttttt/Mfn  Xi^if. 

X  This  it  the  l*m^fUn$s  rvfttns  of  C«ciUu£  of  Calacte  (PkoHut^  Cod.  259),  the 
concinniiiu  of  Cictiv. 
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with  thib  striving  after  in  opposition  of  idets  and  a 
thoughts,  the  object  being  to  make  this  rdation  of  the  tliov^bts 
cant  to  the  ear  also ;  but  this  was  puiaued  so  eagerly  that  liie  ml  ebieet 
was  often  overlooked. 

The  figures  of  speech,  which  were  mentioned  while  we  were  iM^kiwg 
of  Gorgias, — the  Isocola^  Hanutoteleuta^  Parua,  Panmotmatut^  aoi 
Parecheseis, — were  admirably  suited  to  this  sjrmmctrical  architecCne 
of  the  periods.  The  ornaments  of  diction  are'  all  foond  in  AntiphaB» 
but  not  in  such  numbers  as  in  Gorgias,  and  they  are  treated  with  Attic 
taste  and  discernment.  But  Antiphon  also  makes  his  antitheses  of  eqnsl 
numbers  of  like-sounding  words  balanced  against  one  another.*  Anti- 
phon,  too,  is  fond  of  opposing  words  of  similar  soond  in  order  to  csU 
attention  to  their  contrasted  significations,  t  and  his  diction  has  some- 
thing of  that  precision  and  constrained  rq;ularity  which  reminds  us  of 
the  stiff  symmetry  and  parallelism  of  attitudes  in  the  older  works  of 
Greek  sculpture. 

§  5.  Though  Antiphon  by  the  use  of  these  artifices,  which  the  old 
rhetoricians  called  ^  figures  of  diction,"  I  was  enabled  to  trick  out  Iw 
style  with  a  sort  of  antique  ornaments,  he  did  not,  according  to  the 
judicious  remark  of  one  of  the  best  rhetoricians,  §  make  any  use  of  the 
^  figures  of  thought."  ||  These  turns  of  thought,  which  interrupt  its 
equable  expression,  proceed  for  the  most  part  from  passion  and  feeling, 
and  give  language  its  pathos ;  they  consist  of  the  sudden  borst  of  indig- 
nation, the  ironical  and  sarcastic  question,  the  emphatic  and  Tehement 
repetition  of  the  same  idea  under  different  forms,  ^  the  gradation  of 
weight  and  energy,**  and  the  sudden  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence,  as  if  that  which  was  still  to  be  said  transcended  all  power  of 
expression,  ft  But  there  is  often  as  much  of  artful  design  as  of  vident 
emotion  in  these  figures  of  thought :  thus  the  orator  will  sometimes  seek 
about  for  an  expression  as  if  he  could  not  find  the  right  one,  in  order 
that  he  may  give  the  proper  phrase  with  greater  force  after  he  has  dis- 
covered it  :Xl  sometimes  he  will  correct  what  he  has  said,  in  order  to 

*  As,  e.  g.,  in  de  cad.  Herod,,  §  73  :  *'  There  must  be  more  in  your  poirei  to 


me  Justly,  than  in  my  enemies'  wish  to  destroy  me  unjustly" — ri  j^ 

t  We  hare  an  example  of  this  Paronomasia  in  ds  ctmL  Herod,,  {  91 :  «<  If  aome 

error  must  be  committed,  it  is  more  consonant  to  piety  to  acquit  unjustly,  than  to 

*   condemn  contrary  to  JusUce"— ii3/««»r  dwXvemt  Umn^^f  &»  An  rmi  fiii  ^tmmlm 

J*  e^nfiMrm,  r^f  XiJiUtf, 
C»ciUus  of  Calacte  (apud  Phot,,  Cod.  259,  p.  485  Bekker),  who  adds  with  gi«at 
.     lament,  <*  that  he  will  not  assert  that  the  figures  of  thought  never  occur  in  Anti- 
phon, but  that  when  they  occur,  they  are  not  deiigtud  {nmr,  iittr^hvem),  and  diat 
they  are  of  rare  occurrence." 

H  rxs/bUMv  rm  X«MJW •  V  Polgpitimu 

••  CUmax.  f-f.  Apotiopem^  'H  Apmrm. 
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wjbmfiy  an^id^'of  hia  great  scnipulouBness  and  accuracy;*  he  will 
Y  t;«aggest  an  answer  in  the  mind  of  his  adversary,  as  if  it  was  obvious  and 
i!\TOeyitable;t''ot  he  will  pervert  the  other  party's  words,  so  as  to  give 
t^Ahcin  an  entirely  different  signification  ;  and  so  forth.     All  these  forms 
i^    of  speech  are  foreign  to  tl^e  old  Attic,  oratory,  for  reasons  which  lie  deeper 
than  in  the:  history  of  the-rhetorical  schools,  viz.  in  the  developcment  and 
^  progressive  .change  of  the  Athenian  character.    These  figures  rest,  as 
'Ijpli^list'been  shown,  partly  on  a  violence  of  passion  which  lays  aside  all 
*  ckim  to  tranquillity  and  self-control ;  partly  in  a  sort  of  crafty  dissimu- 
lation which  employs  every  artifice  in  order  to  make  the  appearances  all 
on  its  own  side.  X     These  two  qualities — vehemence  of  passion  and  tricky 
artifice — did  not  become  the  prominent  features  of  the  Athenian  character 
till  a  later  period,  and  though  they  grew  stronger  and  stronger  after  the 
shock  given  to  the  morality  of  Greece  by  the  speculations  of  the  Sophists, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  the  party-spirit,  which  the  Peloponnesian  war 
engendered,  and  which,  according  to  Thucydides,  §  nurtured  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  to  intrigue,  yet  it  was  some  time  before  the  art  of  speaking 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  developement  which  necessitated  or  admitted 
these  peculiar  figures  of  speech.     In  Antiphon,  as  well  as  in  Thucydides, 
the  old  equable  and  tranquil  style  is  still  prevalent :  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
orator  are  directed  to  the  invention  and  opposition  of  the  ideas  which 
his  argument  requires  him  to  bring  forward  :  all  that  is  unreal  or  delu- 
sive consists  in  the  thoughts  themselves,  not  in  any  obscurity  produced 
by  the  excitements  of  passion.     On  the  few  occasions  when  Antiphon 
spoke,  he  must  liave  spoken,  like  Pericles,  with  unmoved  countenance, 
and  in  a  tone  of  the  most  tranquil  self-command,  although  his  con- 
temporary Cleon,  whose  style  of  speaking  was  very  far  removed  from 
the  artificial  oratory  of  the  day,  used  •to  run  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  bema,  throwing  his  mantle  aside  and  smiting  his  thigh  with  violent 
and  excited  gesticulations.  || 

§  6.  Andocides,  who  stands  next  to  Antiphon  in  point  of  time,  and 
some  of  whose  speeches  have  come  down  to  us,  is  a  more  interesting 
person  in  reference  to  the  history  of  Athens  at  this  period  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  rhetoric.  Sprung  from  a  noble  family  which 
ftimished  the  heralds  for  the  i^eusinian  mysteries,^  we  find  him 
employed  at  an  early  age  as  general  and  ambassador,  until  he  was 
involved  in  the  legal  proceedings  about  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermtt 
and  the  profimation  of  the  mysteries;   he  escaped  by  denouncing  the 

*  Epidiorthotit,  also  called  Mttamea,  f  Anaclatit, 

X  Umfw^yU.  On  this  account  the  #%fi/tMM'«  rvif  ismm»t  are  called  by  Ceciliua 
r^««^v  i»  r«v  waftufy^  mm  i»«XA«^v. 

§  Thucyd.  III.,  81. 

II  This  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Nic.  YITI.,  7^6.  Gracch,  II.)  as  the  first  offenot 
e^er  committed  against  the  decency  (»««/Mr)  of  public  speaking. 


ir* 


''Jiiu'vi:  -vi  *Jiit  C-imrJuaii  -vir,  a.  «raer  a»  i 

yt%U:a3UA*  *A  iut  KjKenes,  by  c«r«  back  «>  tiK  «%■  ^  ife  vUs 
Bor^  ;  ri«e  thi/'!  '^a  tike  pebre  -nk  Imtnlmmim^  4cimi«i  v  OL  9^  L 

pea»:<  Y  itA  u>&  Spcrass.  Hae  zrmihiff  ^  tbe  km  j 
r*  nk  f/j  UK  oki  j^nmmmam :  hmt  the  specck  acmiiaft 
object  cf  vkiih  £1  to  a;et  Akibiadcs  oifraciKd  iiHtwd  of  tltt  omv,  ii 
cr,d7uiAe4!r  ifHimu*.  If  the  tpecch  were  gnwiinf  it  ooold  mm,  Vam 
httih  written  hj  Ai^kxridcs  oHuristeiitlT  witk  the  veU-kxavm  dram- 
W:,u«jA  ¥t\iii'in'4  to  the  fMneitm  oi  Aldbiades :  in  that  cmt  n  wamA  he 
sumtr/TitiA  to  PiatOkX^  who  fthared  with  Aicibiafki  in  the  danfer  oC  oidft- 
cbrn  ;  2u*4  thi«  if  the  opinion  of  a  inodem  critic  :*  but  the  fnatcMi  umi 
ir/rm  of  i\iif,  speech  prove  bejond  all  power  of  eani«tabaB  that  k  it  aa 
lmiuii<m  by  tome  later  rhetoridan.  t 

Alt^*r/j'/h  Ar.docides  has  been  induded  in  the  lift  of  the  ten  eekbialai 
orat/>rt,  he  is  very  inferior  to  the  othcra  in  talent  and  art.  |  He  exhiiits 
i*eitlier  aijy  particular  acutenesa  in  treating  the  great  eienta  which  ave 
Tcf'jftii  to  in  his  speeches,  nor  that  precision  in  the  conneTion  of  his 
thoughts  which  marks  all  the  other  writers  of  thia  time :  yet  we  Buui 
give  him  credit  llr/r  his  freedom  from  the  mannerism  into  whieh  the  msgt 
distinguished  men  of  the  age  so  easily  fell,  and  also  ibr  a  sort  of  natmal 
liveliness,  which  may  together  be  considered  aa  reliquea  of  the  awleit 
styh'^  as  it  appears  in  Antiphon  and  Thucydides.  § 

•  Taylor  ( UrittnuM  lAftitua,  c.  VI.),  who  h»t  not  been  refuted  by  Rahnken  snd 
Vair  kf  n;»«.r.— [S*-*.  Thirlwall,  Hut.  of  Greece,  III.,  p.  463.— Ed.] 

f  Arronliri{(  U}  Meier,  fie  Atulocidit  qme  wfyo  fertur  eratiam  im  AkAmdtm,  a 
nt'TMH  of  inoa^raiumfn  of  the  Univomity  of  Halle. 

;  If  !•  iurjirjuiriK  that  CritiaH  wm  not  rather  enrolled  among  the  Ten,  bnt  perhaps 
hi*  haviriK  h«Mi  on*?  of  the  Thirty  stood  in  hit  way.     Comp.  Chap.  XXXI.  §  4, 

{  'i'Ui'  dfritt«t///t*ti  xi^r  prcvsili  in  Andocides  also,  but  without  any  striving  sftsr 
•)fiitu«try  of  f«xprf«<iioti. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

{  1.  The  life  of  Thucydides :  his  training  that  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  {  2.  His 
new  method  of  treating  history.  }  8.  The  consequent  distribution  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  as  well  in  his  whole  work  as,  §  4,  in  the  introduction. 
§  5.  His  mode  of  treating  these  materials  ;  his  research  and  criticism.  J  6,  Ac- 
curacy and,  {  7,  intellectual  character  of  his  history.  §J  8,  9.  The  speeches 
considered  as  the  soul  of  his  history.  }§  10,  II.  His  mode  of  expression  and 
the  structure  of  his  sentences. 

§  1.  Thucydides,  an  Athenian  of  the  demus  of  Aliraus,  was  born  in 
01.  77,  2.  B.C.  471,  nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.*  His  father 
Olonis,  or  Orolus,  has  a  Thracian  name,  although  Thucydides  himself 
was  an  Athenian  born :  his  mother  Hegesipyle  bears  the  same  name  as 
the  Thracian  wife  of  the  great  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  at  Marathon ; 
and  through  her  Thucydides  was  connected  with  the  renowned  family  of 
the  Philaidae.  This  family  from  the  time  of  the  older  Miltiades,  who 
left  Athens  during  the  tyranny  of  the  PisistratidaB  and  founded  a  prin- 
cipality of  his  own  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  had  formed  alliances 
with  the  people  and  princes  of  that  district ;  the  younger  Miltiades,  the 
Marathonian  victor,  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  Thracian  king  named 
Orolus;  the  children  of  this  marriage  were  Cimon  and  the  younger 
Hegesipyle,  the  latter  of  whom  married  the  younger  Orolus,  probably  a 
grandson  of  the  first,  who  had  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Athens 
through  his  connexions ;  the  son  of  this  marriage  was  Thucydides.  t 

In  this  way  Thucydides  belonged  to  a  distinguished  and  powerful 
family,  possessed  of  great  riches,  especially  in  Thrace,  Thucydides 
himself  owned  some  gold-mines  in  that  country,  namely,  at  Scapte-Hyle 

*  According  to  the  well  known  statement  of  Famphila  (a  learned  woman  of 
Nero's  time),  cited  by  GelUus,  N,  A,  XY.,  23.  This  statement  is  not  imputed 
by  what  Thucydides  says  himself  (V.,  26),  that  he  was  of  the  right  age  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  Feloponnesian  war.  He  might  well  say  this  of  the  period 
between  the  40th  and  67th  years  of  his  life  ;  for  though  the  n)ujum  in  reference  to 
military  serrice  was  different,  it  seems  that  the  ancients  placed  the  age  suitable  to 
literary  labours  at  a  more  advanced  point  than  we  do. 

t  This  is  the  best  way  of  reconciling  the  statements  of  MarcelUnns  {vUa  T^uqf- 
didia)  and  Suidas  with  the  well-known  historical  data.  The  following  is  the 
whole  genealogy  :— 

Cimon  StesagoriBf,  Olorus,  Thracum  regulus. 

Auio^  uxor  N^^  Miltiades  Marathon.  ^^  Hegesipyle  I.        Filius. 

JL  -^  I 

Elpmice.  '^^imon        Hegesipyle  II.  ^^^  Olorut  II. 

Thucydidei* 


4?»:  E2?riii.T  AT  rxi 


WCOL89.L&C. 

Ob  'til?  Scj  I  iiiiiL.     Tluign'oiicfc,  "dit  kk  nf 
wmuLl  ^ssi  uf  Kiu.  B^ft.  Yt^aiitt%  at  Is  firs  < 
mgerXJ^  Vr  lit  seiTicei  : 

pwi-^tixua  i:.  lie  cscric  izA  ixad  rrcK  arfbriMit  vkb  tike  Md  |i#Bufiil 
inlik^csari  «f  lie  canzsay.  •»  aoc  ^  wacjd  tore  no  iifc  all j  m  fcttms 

AarjrdnidT,  Bn:«dH  cnoccd  xiir  AsfiupefioBs  «  better 
tbkz.  tier  expected,  in  crder  v>  caa  p  mw  ■ii«  «f  tbe  place  ipeodSr,  and 
7u«r.4kJ6ei,  Lrri&r  ogqd?  too  kfie  %^  ncae  ibe  aece,  wk  cbiiged  to  tsm- 
tuc  LJaa^t^'wa^  tie  dcfenceof  Eka,  a  JoraSedciTneartkc  noMl,  Hie 
AiLffiart,  vbo  vcrf  in  tbe  kabis  of  jq^odc  tbeir  grmmli  mmd  italenMB 
iccsrjrdiikr  to  the  socctai  cf  tiieir  pins  ooodemned  kni  lor  nc^oct  d 
dmj ;  t  s&d  le  vm  oompdkd  to  co  inso  cxOe»  in  wbicb  state  be  oon- 
tiBoed  ^  tveLitr  vean,  hrinz  prioc^Mlhr  at  Scaple-HjFle.  He  mu  not 
pemitud  to  retorn  after  d^  peace  bciaeen  Spoita  and  Atkena^  but  w 
imlj  recalled  bj  a  ^>ecJil  decree  wben  TbiasvbalBt  bad  restored  the 
dea^jcncy.  Afvtr  this  be  most  bare  lired  aoaae  yeais  at  Albeos^  as  ha 
btttiirj  clearlj  ctizkcs  ;  but  not  so  loos  as  nstme  would  baie  pennitted : 
and  there  »  much  probabOitT  in  the  stalemcnt  that  be  km  bia  liib  by 
the  hand  of  an  ■mniii,  t 

Fruia  this  accoont  of  the  career  of  Thucydidei  it  appears  that  be  ^ent 
only  the  first  part  of  his  IHe,  op  to  hk  Ibrty-eighth  Tear,  in  interooone 
with  his  ooontrrmen  of  Athens.  After  this  period  be  was  indeed  in 
communication  with  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  he  tells  as  that  bis  exile 
had  enabled  him  to  mix  with  Peloponnesians,  and  to  gain  aocurate 
information  from  them :  §  but  he  was  oat  of  the  way  of  the  jntellectnsl 
resolution  which  took  place  at  Athens  between  the  middle  and  end  of 
the  Pelopomiesian  war :  and  when  he  retamed  home  be  fiattid  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  new  generation,  with  noTd  ideas  and  an  eaaentiaUy 
altered  taste,  with  which  he  could  hardly  have  amalgamated  so  tho- 


"Y-' 


•  r\iuryd,  IV.,  104,  seqq. 

t  Thf.  rhan^e  af&inst  htm  was  probably  a  y^mfi^  m^^^imt. 

I  W<;  luftTe  pa«Mrd  orer  in  silence  unimportant  and  doubtful  points,  as  well  as 
manifi'H  errors,  e«pecialiy  those  introduced  into  the  old  biographies  of  the  historian 
Inr  th<'  cmfusion  l«tween  him  and  the  more  celebrated  statesman,  Thucydides,  ths 
of  Melf^sias.  {  Thucyd.  V^  29. 
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roogbly  in  his  old  age  as  to  change  his  own  notions  in  accordance  with 
them.  Thucydides,  therefore^  is  altogether  an  old  Athenian  of  the  school 
of  Pericles ;  his  education,  both  real  and  formal^  is  derived  from  that 
grand  and  mighty  period  of  Athenian  history;  his  political  principles  are 
those  which  Pericles  inculcated ;  and  his  style  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  native  fulness  and  vigour  of  Periclean  oratory,  and  on 
the  other  hand  an  ofishoot  cfF  the  antique,  artificial  rhetoric  taught  in  the 
school  of  Antiphon* 

§  2.  As  an  historian,  Thucydides  is  so  far  from  belonging  to  the  same 
class  as  the  Ionian  logograplii,  of  whom  Herodotus  was  the  chief,  that  he 
may  rather  be  considered  as  having  commenced  an  entirely  new  class  of 
historical  writing.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  several  of  these 
lonians  (whether  or  not  with  that  of  Herodotus  is  doubtful  t),  but  he  men- 
tions them  only  to  throw  them  aside  as  uncritical,  fabulous,  and  designed 
for  amusement  rather  than  instruction.  Thucydides  directed  his 'attention 
to  the  public  speeches  delivered  in  the  public  assemblies  and  the  law- 
courts  of  Greece  :  this  was  the  foundation  of  his  history,  in  regard  both 
to  its  form  and  its  materials.  While  the  earlier  historians  aimed  at 
giving  a  vivid  picture  of  all  that  fHl  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses 
by  describing  the  situation  and  products  of  different  countries,  the  peculiar 
customs  of  different  nations,  the  works  of  art  found  in  different  places, 
and  the  military  expeditions  which  were  undertaken  at  different  periods ; 
and,  while  they  endeavoured  to  represent  a  superior  power  ruling  with 
infinite  authority  over  the  destinies  of  people  and  princes,  the  attention 
of  Thucydides  was  directed  to  human  action  as  it  is  developed  from  the 
character  and  situations  of  the  individual,  as  it  operates  on  the  condition 
of  the  world  in  general.  In  accordance  with  this  object,  there  is  a  unity 
of  action  in  his  work  ;  it  is  an  historical  drama,  a  great  law-suit,  the 
parties  to  which  are  the  belligerent  republics,  ana  the  object  of  which 
is  the  Athenian  domination  over  Greece.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
Thucydides,  who  created  this  kind  of  history,  should  have  conceived  the 
idea  more  clearly  and  vigorously  than  any  of  those  who  followed  in  his 
steps.  His  work  was  destined  to  be  only  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  not  the  history  of  Greece  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  :  conse- 

•  The  relation  between  Thucydides  and  Pericles  is  recPtfnized  by  Wyttenbach, 
who,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  Eclogm  Historical  justly  remarks :  Thucydides  iia  ae  ad 
Periclis  imitaiionem  compoauiaae  videtur,  tU,  quum  acriptum  viri  nullum  exatetj  ^jua 
eloquentue  formam  effigiemque  per  totum  hiatoria  qptta  expreaaam  poateritaU  aer- 
varet.     On  the  teaching  of  Antiphon,  see  Chap.  XXXIII.  {  3. 

t  The  supposed  references  to  Herodotus  in  I.  20,  II.  8.  97,  are  not  quite  clear ; 
in  the  history  of  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  'which  Thucydides  refers  to  twice 
(I  20.,  VI.  54 — 59),  in  order  to  correct  the  false  opinions  of  his  contemporaries, 
Herodotus  agrees  almost  entirely  with  him,  and  is  fi^e  from  those  false  opinions : 
see  Herodotus,  Y.  55,  Vl.  123.  Thucydides  would  probably  haye  written  differ- 
ently on  seyeral  points  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Herodotus, 
especially  the^assages,  I.  74,  II  8.    Comp.  above  Chap.  XIX.  §  3. 

2i 
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qucntly,  he  had  excluded  everything  pertaining  either  to  the  findgi 
relations  or  the  internal  policy  of  the  difierent  states  which  did  not  bar 
upon  the  great  contest  for  the  Hegemony^  or  cliief  power  in  Greece:  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  admitted  everything*  to  whatever  pert  of  Hdlas 
it  referred,  which  was  connected  with  this  strife  of  nations.  From  the 
first,  Thucydides  had  considered  this  war  as  a  great  event  in  the  histoi| 
of  the  world,  as  one  whieh  could  not  be  ^dcd  without  deriding  the 
question,  wliethcr  Athens  was  to  become  a  great  empire,  or  whether 
she  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  Greek  republic, 
surrounded  by  many  others  equally  free  and  equally  powerful :  he  could 
not  but  see  that  the  peace  of  Nicias,  which  was  concluded  after  the  fint 
ten  years  of  the  war,  had  not  really  put  an  end  to  it ;  that  it  vrss  bat 
interrupted  by  an  equivocal  and  ill-observed  armistice,  and  that  it 
broke  out  afresh  during  the  Sicilian  exiiedition :  with  the  zeal  of  in 
interested  party,  and  with  all  the  power  of  truth,  he  shows  that  all  this 
was  one  great  contest,  and  that  the  peace  was  not  a  real  one.* 

§  3.  Thucydides  has  distributed  and  arranged  his  materials  accordlDg 
to  this  conception  of  his  subject.  The  war  itself  is  divided  according  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  which  was  regulated  among 
the  Greeks,  more  than  with  us,  by  the  seasons  of  the  year :  the  campaigns 
were  limited  to  the  summer;  the  winter  was  spent  in  preparing  the 
armaments  and  in  negotiation.  As  the  Greeks  had  no  generid  aera,  and 
as  the  calendar  of  each  country  was  arranged  according  to  some  peculiar 
cycle,  Thucydides  takes  his  chronological  dates  from  the  sequence  of 
the  seasons,  and  from  the  state  of  the  corn-lands,  which  had  a  consi 
derable  influence  on  the  military  proceedings;  such  expressions  as, 
"when  the  corn  was  in  ear,"  or  *'  when  the  com  was  ripe," f  were  sufll- 
cient  to  mark  the  coherence  of  events  with  all  needful  accuracy.  In  his 
history  of  the  different  campaigns,  Thucydides  endeavours  to  avoid 
interruptions  to  the  thread  of  his  narrative ;  in  describing  any  ezpeditkm, 
whether  by  land  or  sea,  he  tries  to  keep  the  whole  together,  and  prefers 
to  violate  the  order  of  time,  either  by  going  back  or  by  anticipating 
future  events,  in  order  to  escape  the  confusion  resulting  from  contionally 
breaking  off  and  beginning  again.  That  long  and  protracted  afiiurs,  like 
the  sieges  of  Potidaea  and  Plataea,  must  recur  in  different  parts  of  the 
history  is  unavoidable ;  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  even  if  the 
distribution  into  summers  and  winters  could  have  been  given  up.  J  For 
transactions  like  the  siege  of  Potidaea  cannot  be  brought  to  an  end  in 
a  luminous  and  satisfactory  manner  without  a  complete  view  of  the 
position  of  the  belligerent  powers,  which  prevented  the  besieged  from 

I  This  is  in  answer  to  the  censorefl  of  Dionysius,  th  Tkm^ithjutktmm^  r»  UU, 
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^eceirmg  succour.  The  careful  reader  of  Thucydides  will  never  be 
*  tiisturbed  by  any  yiolcnt  break  in  the  history :  and  the  event  which, 
jf  Considered  as  one,  was  the  most  momentous  in  the  whole  war,  aod 
,  which  the  author  has  invested  with  the  most  lively  interest, — namely, 
the  Ath6iian  expedition  to  Sicily,  with  its  happy  commencement  and 
tuindtllr  termination, — is  told  with  but  few  (and  tlR)se  short)  digressions.* 
The  VHote  work,  if  it  had  been  completed,  would  resolve  itself  into  three 
hiatly'  equal  divisions :  I.  The  war  up  to  the  peace  of  Nicias,  which 
from  the  forays  of  the  Spartans  under  Archidamus  is  called  the  Archi* 
damian  war ;  II.  The  restless  movements  among  the  Greek  states  after 
the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  ^ 
III.  The  renewed  war  with  the  Peloponnesus,  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Decelean  war,  down  to  the  fall  of  Athens.  According  to  the  division 
into  books,  which,  though  not  made  by  Thucydides,  proceeded  from  an 
arrangement  by  some  intelligent  grammarians,  the  first  third  is  made  up 
of  books  II.  III.  IV. ;  the  second  of  books  V.  VI.  VII. ;  of  the  third, 
Thucydides  himself  has  completed  only  one  book,  the  Vlllth. 

§  4.  In  discussing  the  manner  in  which  Thucydides  distributed  and 
arranged  his  materials,  we  have  still  to  speak  of  the  1st  book ;  indeed 
this  demands  a  more  particular  consideration,  because  its  arrangement 
depends  less  upon  the  subject  itself  than  upon  Thucydides'  peculiar 
reflections.  The  author  begins  with  asserting  that  the  Peloponnesian 
war  was  the  greatest  event  that  had  happened  within  the  memory  of 
man,  and  establishes  this  by  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  more  ancient 
history  of  Greece,  including  the  Persian  war.  He  goes  through  the 
oldest  period,  the  traditions  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  centuries  immediately 
following  that  event,  and,  finally,  the  Persian  invasion,  and  shows  that 
all  previous  undertiikings  wanted  the  external  resources  which  were 
brought  into  play  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  because  they  were 
deficient  in  two  things, — money  and  a  navy,t — which  did  not  arise 
among  the  Greeks  till  a  late  period,  and  developed  themselves  only  by 
slow  degrees.  In  this  way  Thucydides  applies  historically  the  maxims 
which  Pericles  had  practically  impressed  upon  the  Athenians,  that 
money  and  ships,  not  territory  and  population,  ought  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  their  power;  and  the  Peloponnesian  war  itself  appeared  to 
him  a  great  proof  of  this  position,  because  the  Peloponnesians,  notwith- 
standing their  superiority  in  extent  of  country  and  in  the  number  of  their 
free  citizens,  so  long  fought  with  Athens  at  a  disadvantage  till  their 
alliance  with  Persia  had  furnished  them  with  abundant  pecuniary  re- 
sources, and  thus  enabled  them  to  collect  and  maintain  a  considerable 

♦  How  happily  even  these  digressions  are  interwoTcn  with  the  narratiTe  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  ;  e,  g.,  the  calamities  produced  at  Athens  by^the  oceupation  of 
Decelea,  and  the  horrible  massacre  at  Mycalessus  by  the  Thracian  mercenariet 
O'hucyd.  YII.  27—30)  f  XV't^'^*  ««^  ww*^. 
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CPUKuicac  itfimpyng  of  se  Ciif'  i ilium*  il  ^^^kti^  )|c  v^ocii  i^  Xjfle- 

lift  KsmK:  JBT  JL  -SK  iac  maua  ^  pmonic  fwu  «b  Al^Bi  M 

i0  dtfr  uoi^T  jM**ftr»  ic  ■nc3pr  u  -ai*  PriJumnmiafc.  T^ob  le^i  dK  kii- 
ftmaoi  11  ykx:sL  um  ^e  anor  ec  :3ib  jirwsc,  sul  ii  pes  a  gauatl  vkm 
4i(  zut  mlicjrT  sue  jwiimi'  DcrazrcnsBi  m  "viasL  ^^^«»*^  hum  hemg 
ttbt  euumoL  'Mtatta  tc  ^le  ihbuk-  sua  Jkacir  Gbsb^  ^tf^^^tt  ^k  Penim^ 
Vsienttt  ue  tJMtfiCi  arvsrscx  sc  jJ:  i3is  Arritopaae*  iBd  itt  coiiti. 

Amwmmn^  -vt  desij  see  ssk  T^mrpaibeft  AraigMii  i»  give 
iitfic&  'j^  tatf:  iGML^rj  'i  Gris&at,  a: 

«■  ewuer  icud  kA^ipcsss;  ir  order  nos  ijat< 
tke  PtkifiMBMBis  var,  aoid  Uie  fwa-Scim  and  citujHftaoes  of  the 
iUKs  wjuk  it  pUKT  tie  fffi=sd|ttii  p«n  in  k,  awr  sk  k&avii  to  the  reider. 
B«t  Tttocjdifdcs  direcu  ail  his  c&cts  t^  a  deacx^xni  cf  the  war 
nmM^  loA  in  um  smi  «  a  trae  cccrpckEi  «^  its  cbbki*  do(  a 
iMsre  drijaeatfyjp  of  ira  c&csi;  aoooruizgiT,  lie  armies  tkese  ante- 
ttgAnA  trtuU  acoM-diJie  to  ecsitial  ideas»  aad  to  these  be  is  wOling  to 
immfkjt  iut  tknuAf^pal  ttepi  bj  viuch  the  mcce  deeply  looted  canse 
id  Utt  war  (f .  r.  the  growth  id  the  Athenian  pevcr)  ««iw»<»f^  itKlf  widi 
IJm;  M/x^Miit  iA  the  veakneai  of  Greece  in  the  oUeo  time,  siven  in  the 
ftrat  part  *A  the  Ufc4. 

The  third  part  of  the  6nt  book  cootains  the  negotiatiaiK  of  the 
Pel/^^^meaian  coniiHleracj  with  its  difierent  members  and  with  Athens, 
io  iy;fMt«|ueriee  of  which  it  was  decided  to  declare  war  ;  but  eren  in  this 
part  we  may  discern  the  pvtrpoae  of  Thncrdides, — though  he  has  partiallj 
ifon^ealed  his  object, — to  give  the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  the  earlier 
w*:w[XKiwM%  on  which  depended  the  existing  condition  of  Greece,  and 

•  'VUwtyA\A»s^  r«aMrtJng  \%  olnrioutlj  a  correct  one  in  reference  to  the  policy  of 
ft  %\\l\m  »irhi/'h,  lik«  Athirfi*,  wftfl  detiroiM  of  founding  its  power  on  the  soTereignty 
tA  t»i#»  f4miA%  </f  th«  Me<Jitfrranean :  but  states  which,  like  Macedon  and  Borne, 
•Ir^nKthirrifd  th^frnM-lvifs  by  a  crmquest  of  inland  nations  and  great  masses  of  the 
'ia»>*t  bifforo  thoy  prf>c«eded  to  contest  the  soTereignty  of  the  coasts  of  the 
^       7iitari,  had  yn  tuCk  w^f/Mrm  for  the  basis  of  their  power,  and  the  x^V**w 
T  aft^'rwards  accnicd  to  them  naturally. 


•fr«'nf(thirri* 
JMtllMTfit  I 
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\  Hespecialljr  the  dominion  of  Athens.     In  these  negotiations,  among  other 

,^,  things,  the  Athenians  call  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  liberate  themselves 

; «'  from  the  pollution  wliich  they  had  incurred  by  putting  Pausanias  to  death 

% ;  in  the  temple  of  Pallas ;  upon  this  the  historian  relates  the  treasonable 

undeir&kidg  of  Pausaniiis  and  his  downfal :  with  which  he  connects,  as  a 

mere  episode,  an  account  of  the  last  days  of  Themistocles.     The  fact  that 

Shemistocles  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Pausanias  is  not  sufficient  to 

justify  the  insertion  of  this  episode ;  but  the  object  of  Thucydides  is  to 

present  the  reader  with  the  last  and  least  known  occurrences  in  the  life 

of  this  great  man,  who  was  the  author  of  the  naval  power  and  peculiar 

policy  of  Athens ;  and  in  this  to  take  an  opportunity  of  paying  the  full 

tribute  of  just  appreciation  to  the  greatness  of  his  intellectual  character.* 

§  5.  Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  general  distribution  and  plan  of 
the  work;  we  now  turn  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  his 
materials.  The  history  of  Thucydides  is  not  a  compilation  from  books, 
but  is  drawn  immediately  from  the  life,  from  the  author's  own  obsen'a- 
tion,  and  from  oral  communications ;  it  is  the  first  ^-ritten  record  of  an 
eye-witness,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  fresh  and  living  truth,  which  can 
only  appear  in  a  history  of  this  kind.  Thucydides,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
foresaw  what  kind  of  a  war  it  would  be,  and  commenced  his  descriptions 
with  the  war  itself :  f  in  its  progress,  he  set  down  the  different  events  as 
they  occurred,  either  from  his  own  experience  or  from  careful  informa* 
tion,  which  he  derived,  not  without  much  trouble  and  expense,  from 
persons  of  both  parties  ;  J  and  he  laboured  at  his  history  partly  in  Athens 
before  his  banishment,  and  partly  in  Scapte-Hyle  during  his  exile.  At 
the  latter  place  the  plane-tree  under  which  Thucydides  used  to  write  was 
shown  long  after  his  death.  All  that  he  wrote  in  this  way,  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  was  only  a  preliminary  labour,  of  the  nature  of  our 
Memoirs ;  §  he  did  not  commence  the  actual  arrangement  of  his  materials 
till  after  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  was  again  residing  in  his  native 
country.  This  is  shown  partly  by  the  frequent  references  to  the  duration, 
the  issue,  and  the  general  connexion  of  the  war  j  |  but  especially  by  the 
fact  that  the  history  was  left  unfinished ;  whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  memoirs  which  Thucydides  had  written  during  the  war,  and  which 
necessarily  extended  to  the  surrender  of  ^thens,  were  not  so  complete  as 
to  supply  the  defects  of  the  work.  There  is  much  plausibility,  too,  in 
the  statement,  that  of  the  work,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  the  last  book 
was  left  incomplete  at  the  death  of  the  author,  and  was  expanded  by  the 
copyist  and  first  added  to  the  others  by  a  daughter  of  Thucydides,  or  by 

♦  See  Thucyd.,  I.  138.  t  I.  1.  u^lm/Mf»$  tlfvs  »«3«#r«^(y«v. 

J  See  Thucyd.,  V.  26 ;  VII.  44.     Comp.  MarcelliniM,  \  21. 

(  These  are  called  by  the  ancients,  vvfAimftMrm,  or  commentarii  rtrum  gtttarum* 

y  See  Thucyd.,  1. 13,  93  ;  II.  65 ;  V.  26.  The  tone  of  many  paasagea,  too,  is 
such  that  we  may  clearly  see  that  the  historian  is  writing  in  th^  time  of  the  iieir 
Spartan  hegemony :  this  applies  particularly  to  I.  77. 
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Xtiiop^on :  only  we  must  not  seek  to  raise  any  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Vlllth  book ;  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  do  is  to  explain,  on 
this  hypothesis,  certain  dififerences  in  the  composition,  and  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  work  wants  the  last  touches  of  the  master's  hand.* 

§  6.  We  cannot  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Thucy* 
dides  collected,  compared,  examined,  and  put  together  his  materials,  for 
the  oral  traditions  of  t1\e  time  are  lost :  but,  if  perfect  clearness  in 
the  narrative ;  if  the  consistency  of  every  detail  as  well  with  other  parts 
of  the  history  as  with  all  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  state  of 
aflBedrs  at  that  time ;  if  the  harmony  of  all  that  he  tells  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  with  the  known  characters  of  the  persons  of  whom  he  writes ; 
if  all  this  furnishes  a  security  for  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  an  historian,  we 
have  this  guarantee  in  its  most  ample  form  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  ancients,  who  were  very  strict  in  estimating  the  characters  of  their 
own  historians,  and  who  had  questioned  the  veracity  of  most  of  them, 
are  unanimous  in  recognizing  the  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  of  Thucy- 
dides, and  the  plan  of  his  work,  considered  in  the  spirit  of  a  rhetorician 
of  the  time,  fully  justifies  his  principle  of  keeping  to  a  statement  of  the 
truth  1  even  the  singular  reproach  that  he  has  chosen  too  melancholy  a 
subject,  and  that  he  has  not  considered  the  glory  of  his  countrymen  in 
this  selection,  becomes,  when  properly  considered,  an  encomium  on  his 
strict  historical  fidelity.  The  deviations  of  later  historians,  especially 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  upon  close  scrutiny,  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
Thucydides  ;t  and,  in  all  the  points  of  contact  between  them,  in  charac- 
terizing the  statesmen  of  the  day  and  in  describing  the  position  of  Athens 
at  different  times,  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes  have  all  the  agreement 
which  we  could  expect  between  the  bold  caricatures  of  the  comedian  and 
the  accurate  pictures  of  the  historian.  Indeed  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  period  of  history  which  stands  before  us  with  the  same 
distinctness  with  which  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  are  presented  to  us  in  the  work  of  Thucydides,  where  we  are  led 
through  every  circumstance  in  all  its  essential  details,  in  its  grounds  and 
occasion,  in  its  progress  and  results,  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  historian.  The  only  thing  similar  to  it  in  Roman 
history  is  Sallust*s  account  of  the  Jugurthan  war  and  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy.  The  remains  of  Tacitus'  contemporary  history  (the  His- 
iori<B\  although  equally  complete  in  the  details,  are  very  inferior  m 
clear  and  definite  narratives  of  fact.  Tacitus  hastens  from  one  exciting 
occurrence  to  another,  without  waiting  to  give  an  adequate  account  of 

*  On  the  speeches  wantiog  in  this  book,  see  below,  {11. 

t  Diodorus,  in  the  history  of  the  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars,  though  he  adopts  the  annalistic  mode  of  reckoning,  is  far  from  being  as  exact 
as  Thucydides,  who  only  gives  a  few  notes  of  time.  AU  that  we  can  use  in  DiodorM 
is  his  leading  dates,  successions  of  kings,  years  of  the  deaths  of  individuals,  ftc. 
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the  more  common  events  connected  with  them.*  Thucydides  him- 
•clf  designed  his  work  for  those  who  wish  to  leam  the  truth  of  wliat 
has  happened,  and  to  know  what  is  most  for  their  interest  in  reference 
to  the  similar  cases,  which,  according  to  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
must  again  occur;  for  such  persons  Thucydides  bequeaths  his  book 
as  a  lasting  study.f  In  this  there  is  an  early  indication  of  the 
tendency  to  pragmatical  history,  in  which  the  chief  object  was  the  train- 
ing of  generals  and  statesmen, — in  a  word,  the  practical  application  of 
the  work ;  while  the  narration  of  events  was  regarded  as  merely  a  means 
to  an  end :  such  a  pragmatical  history  we  shall  find  in  the  later  ages  of 
ancient  literature. 

§  7.  Thucydides  would  never  have  been  able  to  attain  this  truth  and 
clearness  in  his  history  had  he  contented  himself  with  merely  setting 
down  the  simple  testimonies  of  eye-witnesses,  who  described  what  they 
saw  and  felt,  and  had  only  inserted  here  and  there  his  own  views  and 
reasonings.  Its  credibility  rests  mainly  on  the  circumstance,  that 
Thucydides,  as  well  by  education  as  by  his  natural  abilities,  was 
capable  of  inferring,  from  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  his 
history,  the  motives  which  actuated  them  on  every  occasion.  It  is  only 
in  particular  cases,  where  he  expressly  mentions  his  doubts,  that  Thucy- 
dides leaves  us  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  motives  of  the  persons 
whose  actions  he  describes ;  and  he  gives  us  these  motives,  not  as  matter 
of  supposition  and  conjecture,  but  as  matter  of  fact.  As  an  honest 
and  conscientious  man,  he  could  not  have  done  this  unless  he  had 
been  convinced  that  these  views  and  considerations,  and  these  alone, 
had  guided  the  persons  in  question.  Thucydides  very  seldom  delivers 
his  own  opinion,  as  such ;  still  more  rarely  does  he  pronounce  sentence 
on  the  morality  or  immorality  of  a  given  action.  Every  person  who 
appears  in  this  history  has  a  strongly  marked  character,  and  the  more 
significant  his  share  in  the  main  action,  so  much  the  more  clearly  is  he 
stamped  with  the  mark  of  individuality;  and  though  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  skill  and  power  with  which  Thucydides  is  able  to  sum  up  in 
a  few  words  the  characters  of  certain  individuals,  such  as  Themistocles, 
Pericles,  Brasidas,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  yet  we  must  admire  still  more  the 
nicety  with  which  he  has  kept  up  and  carried  out  all  the  characters,  in 
every  feature  of  their  actions,  and  of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  which 
guided  them.| 

"*  For  instance,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  an  entirely  clear  conception  of  the 
war  in  Upper-Italy,  between  the  partisans  of  Otho  and  Vitellius. 

t  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  celebrated  «t«^  is  «•/,  I.  22 :  it  does  not  mean  an 
everlasting  memorial  or  monument.  Thucydides  opposes  his  work,  which  people 
were  to  keep  by  them  and  read  over  and  over  again,  to  a  composition  which  wae 
designed  to  gratify  an  audience  on  one  occasion  only. 

"l  MarcelUnus  calls  Thucydides  httog  nityp^a^n^tuj  as  Sophocles,  among  the  poeti| 
ws«  also  renowned  for  the  n$9vtuu 
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is.  Tat  mm  oeddcd  Mi  ^  boldot  praf 

pTfn  of  bk  is^oExB  to  eet  ioftii  tike  ervnti  of  die  wm  i 
vctkinci,  it  niMiaJtwd  m  tktt  pvt  of  M 
harj  Lis  ofvn — the  speedLef.  It  ktrae  tkii 
tb?  vordf  of  the  ipakcn,  azv  modi  ■»■<  Htenl  to  i 
ikm  tikCT  vookl  be  to  ooe  m  tibe  praeut  dar.  Speechca  ddivefrd  id  tbe 
jnbiic  aoKmbtr,  in  federal  inetiiiiga,  or  befere  dv  annj,  'vrere  oAcs,  bj 
Tutve  Of  tbe  coviRi^uuMuei  sprmsB^  froni  tnei,  uupoitMit  eifCBtt,  md 
ot  tbe  mne  time  oo  pubtic,  tbat  nocbins  but  tbe  infiniiitiei  of  bomaB 
nemorT  oocid  piCTetit  tben  from  bein^  preserred  and  comnwimnted 
to  ctben.  Hecce  it  came  to  poM,  tbM  tbe  Greeks^  wbo  in  tbe  grater 
livelines*  of  tLeir  di«pontiaii  were  oocatomed  to  look  to  tbe  ferm  as  veil 
as  to  the  sobstance  of  ercry  pobbc  eoaiminiicatioD,  in  rdating  tbe  circnm- 
sUDce  were  not  content  witb  fiTinr  an  abstract  of  tbe  sabjcct  of  tbe 
speech,  or  the  opinioos  of  the  speaker  in  tfaor  own  words,  bat  introduced 
the  orator  himself  as  speaking.  As  in  focfa  a  caae,  tbe  narrator  aopplied 
a  good  deal  fr-An  bis  own  bend,  when  bis  memory  oonld  not  make  good 
tbe  deficiency ;  so  Tfaneydides  does  not  give  us  an  exact  report  of  tbe 
speeches  which  be  introduces,  becanse  be  oonld  not  bare  recollected  per- 
fectly even  thoee  which  be  beard  himself.  He  explains  his  own  inten- 
tiim  in  this  matter,  by  telling  as  that  he  endearoored  to  keep  as  dooelj 
as  possible  to  the  true  report  of  what  was  actually  said  ;  bat,  when  this 
was  unattainable,  he  had  made  the  parties  speak  what  was  most  lo  the 
purpose  in  reference  to  the  matter  in  band.*  We  most,  however,  go  a 
step  further  than  Thncydides,  and  concede  to  him  greater  freediHn  from 
literal  tradition  than  he  was  perhaps  oonacioas  of  bimsdf.  Tbe  speeches 
in  Thncydides  contain  a  sum  of  the  motives  and  canaes  which  led  to 
the  principal  transactions ;  namely,  the  opinions  of  individuals  and  of  the 
diflferent  parties  in  a  state,  from  which  these  transactions  sprang. 
Speeches  are  introduced  whenever  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  introduce 
such  a  developement  of  causes:  when  there  is  no  such  necessity,  the 
speeches  are  omitted ;  though  perhaps  just  as  many  were  actually  deli- 
vered m  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Accordingly  tbe  speeches 
which  he  has  g^ven  contain,  in  a  summary  form,  much  that  was 
really  spoken  on  various  occasions;  as,  for  instance,  in  tbe  second 
debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly  about  the  mode  of  treating  the  con- 
quered Mitylena^ns,  in  which  the  decree  that  was  really  acted  on  was 
pa«»c<l  by  the  people ;  in  this  the  opinions  of  the  opposing  parties — the 
violently  tyrannical,  and  the  milder  and  more  humane  party— are  pour- 
t  rayed  in  the  speeches  of  Cleon  and  Diodotus,  though  Cleon  bad,  the 
day  before,  carried  the  first  inhuman  decree  against  the  MityleDKans,t 
and  in  to  doing  had  doubtless  said  much  in  support  of  bis  motion  which 

•  TM  Yitf^fa  lUXifrm,  Thticyd.  I.  22.  f  Thoeyd.  III.9C. 
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Thucydides  has  probably  introduced  into  his  speech  in  the  second  day's 
debate.*  In  one  passage,  Thucydides  gives  us  a  dialogue  instead  of  a 
speech,  because  the  circumstances  scarcely  admitted  of  any  public 
harangue  :  this  occurs  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
council  of  Melos,  before  the  Athenian  attack  upon  this  Dorian  island, 
after  the  peace  of  Nicias:  but  Thucydides  takes  this  opportunity  of 
stating  the  point  at  which  the  Athenians  had  arrived  in  the  grasping, 
selfish,  and  tyrannical  policy,  which  guided  their  dealings  with  the  minor 
states,  t 

§  9.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  we  must  not  look  for  any 
mimic  representation  in  the  speeches  of  Thucydides,  any  attempt  to 
depict  the  mode  of  speaking  peculiar  to  different  nations  and  individuals ; 
if  he  had  done  this,  his  whole  work  would  have  lost  its  unity  of  tone  and 
its  harmony  of  colouring.  Thucydides  goes  into  the  characteristics  of 
the  persons  whom  he  introduces  as  speakmg,  only  so  far  as  tbc  general 
law  of  his  history  permits.  In  setting  forth  the  views  of  his  speakers, 
he  has  regard  to  their  character,  not  only  in  the  contents  and  subject 
of  the  speeches  which  he  assigns  to  them,  but  also  in  the  mode  in  which 
he  developes  and  connects  their  thoughts.  To  take  the  first  book  alone, 
we  have  admirable  pictures  of  the  Corcyrseans,  who  only  maintain  the 
mutual  advantages  resulting  from  their  alliance  with  Athens;  of  the 
Corinthians,  who  rely  in  some  degree  on  moral  grounds;  of  the  discre- 
tion, mature  wisdom,  and  noble  simplicity  of  the  excellent  Archidamus ; 
and  of  the  haughty  self-confidence  of  the  Ephor  Sthenelaidas,  a  Spartan 
of  the  lower  order :  the  tone  of  the  composition  agrees  entirely  with  the 
views  and  fundamental  ideas  of  their  speeches;  as,  for  instance,  the 
searching  copiousness  of  Archidamus  and  the  cutting  brevity  of  Sthene- 
laidas. The  chief  concern  of  Thucydides  in  the  coinposition  of  these 
speeches  was  to  exhibit  the  principles  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the 
persons  of  whom  he  is  writing,  and  to  allow  their  opinions  to  exhibit, 
confirm,  and  justify  or  exculpate  themselves.  This  is  done  with  such 
intrinsic  truth  and  consistency,  the  historian  identifies  himself  so  entirely 
with  the  characters  which  he  describes,  and  gives  such  support  and 
plausibility  to  their  views  and  sentiments,  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the 

*  The  speeches  often  stand  in  a  relation  to  one  another  which  could  not  have 
been  justified  by  existing  circumstances.  Thus,  the  speech  of  the  Corinthians 
in  I.  120  seqq.,  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  speech  of  Archidamus  in  the  Spartan 
assembly,  and  to  that  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  although  the  Corinthians  did  not  hear 
either  of  them.  The  reason  of  this  relation  is,  that  the  speech  of  the  Corinthians 
expresses  the  hopes  of  victory  entertained  by  one  portion  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
while  Archidamus  and  Pericles  view  the  unfavourable  position  of  the  Peloponnese 
with  equal  clearness,  but  from  different  points  of  view.  Compare  also  the  remarks 
on  the  speeches  of  Pericles  in  Chap.  XXXI. 

t  Dionysius  says  (d«  Thtecyd,  jttdk.,  p.  910),  that  the  principles  unfolded  in  this 
dialogue  are  suited  to  barbarians  and  not  to  Athenians,  and  blames  Thuc}-didet 
most  violently  for  introducing  them  :  but  these  were  really  the  principles  on  which 
the  Athenians  acted. 


4fO  uiwnmr  ow  tbk 

yitwfm  thaom^rm  coold  noc  fasve  pifiicH 
Out  imumAh^  iuBntfwt  of  thetr  atfccito  s 
Uc  ull/wt4^  tij«t  tJiiift  wonderful  qoalkr  «f  cke  1 
iht  •r/p^iMitieftl  exereiieiy  wiueh  um^  die  an  if 
pMkftif^,  ffir  Um;  iMtfl  M  well  as  tke  food;  bd  tke 
Hftyry4i40:M  tnsiAtt  t4  this  art  was  the  ben  az^  i 
\m  i:4HtijiirtA  ;  and  it  is  obriooa,  that  there  can  be  do  i 
we  i/reaume  t>jch  a  iwcakj  of  afanming  the  dAracaom  cf  t^ 
A*^:T\\f»ii^  ijtd  fcirlufi  Hftnt  kind  of  jostificaiicm  to  the  idos 
opffii//f)»,  ^iT  wit)y/ut  this  the  £^ce  of  opiDioiia  can  nercr  be 
repre*Bnied,  Tbiscydides  det^kfptM  the  prindfte  whidi 
Atfiirfiians  in  their  dealings  with  their  allies  with  anch  a 
tfttiri  of  r^asontn^,  that  we  are  almost  compelled  to  aaaent  to 
of  the  arguBifmt,  In  a  leries  of  speeches,  occarring  in  tttt 
parU  of  the  history,  but  so  connected  with  one  another  that  we 
hi\  to  recognize  in  them  a  continuation  of  the  same  reasoning  sad  a 
fmigressive  confirmatiifin  of  those  principles,  the  Athenians  show  that 
they  did  ntji  ^ain  thdr  power  bj  violence,  but  were  oompdled  bj  the 
force  of  circumstances  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  protectorate ;  that  in  the 
f  xiiiting  state  of  things  they  could  not  relinquish  this  protectorate  withoot 
hazarding  their  own  existence;  that  as  this  protectorate  had  beooaae  a 
tyrnntiy,  it  must  be  maintained  by  vigour  and  severity;  that  humanity 
ami  equity  could  only  be  appealed  to  in  dealings  with  an  equal,  who  had 
an  op|K;rtunity  of  requiting  benefits  conferred  upon  him  ;*  till  at  last,  in 
the  dialogue  with  the  Melians,  the  Athenians  assert  the  right  of  the 
fltrongcr  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  rest  their  demand,  that  the  Mdians 
slitmld  l>econie  subject  to  them,  on  this  principle  alone.  ^*  We  desire 
and  do/'  say  they,  **  only  what  is  consistent  with  all  that  men  conceive 
of  the  gods  and  dcHire  for  themselves.  For  as  we  believe  it  of  the  gods, 
so  wc  clearly  perceive  in  the  case  of  men,  that  all  who  have  the  power 
are  constrained  by  a  neccBsity  of  nature  to  govern  and  command.  We 
did  not  invent  this  law,  nor  were  we  the  first  to  avail  ourselves  of  it ; 
but  Mince  wc  have  received  it  as  a  law  already  established  and  in  full 
force;,  and  since  wc  shall  leave  it  as  a  perpetual  inheritance  to  those  who 
come  after  un,  we  intend,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  act  in  accordance 
witli  it,  because  we  know  that  you  and  all  others  would  act  in  the  same 
manner  if  you  |>o88cs8ed  the  same  power."  f  These  principles,  according 
to  which  no  doubt  Greeks  and  other  men  had  acted  before  them,  though 
perhaps  under  some  cloak  or  disguise  of  justice,  are  so  coolly  propounded 

^  Tbucyd.  III.  37.  40.  This  is  said  by  Cleon,  who,  in  tbs  csM  in  questioo, 
was  (Irfcatcd  by  the  more  humane  party  of  Diodotus ;  but  this  exception,  made  iu 
thn  case  of  the  Mltylenvans,  remained  an  exception  in  farour  of  humanity ;  as  a 
Kcnrrnl  rule,  the  spirit  of  Clcon  predomiusted  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Atnens. 

f  Thucyd.  Y.  105,  according  to  Dr.  Arnold's  correct  interpretation. 
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by  the  historian  in  this  dialogue,  he  has  delivered  them  so  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  so  ahsolutdy  without  any  expression  of  his  own  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  that  we  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  Thucydides 
recognized  the  right  of  the  strongest  as  the  only  rule  of  politics. 
But  there  is  clearly  a  wide  difference  between  the  modes  of  thinking 
and  acting  which  Thucydides  describes  with  such  indifference  as  pre- 
valent in  Athens,  and  his  own  convictions  as  to  what  was  for  the 
advantage  of  mankind  in  general  and  of  his  own  countrymen  in  par- 
ticular. How  little  Thucydides,  as  an  honest  man,  approved  of  the 
maxims  of  Athenian  policy  established  in  his  own  time,  is  clear  from  his 
striking  and  instructive  picture  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
poUtical  conduct  of  the  different  states  after  the  first  years  of  the  war,  in 
consequence  chiefly  of  the  domestic  strife  of  factions — changes  which 
Thucydides  never  intended  to  represent  as  beneficial,  for  he  says  of  them, 
that  "  simplicity  of  character,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  a  noble 
nature,  was  in  those  days  ridiculed  and  banished  from  the  world."  * 
The  panegyric  on  the  Athenian  democracy  and  on  their  mode  of  living, 
which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  is  modified  consi- 
derably by  the  assertion  of  Thucydides,  that  the  government  of  the  Five- 
thousand  was  the  be&t  administered  constitution  which  the  Athenians  had 
enjoyed  in  his  time  ;t  and  also  by  the  incidental  remark  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Chians  alone,  so  fiEir  as  he  knew,  were  the  only  people 
who  had  been  able  to  unite  moderation  and  discretion  with  their  good 
fbrtune.J  And  thus,  in  general,  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
sound  and  serious  morality  of  Thucydides  and  the  impartial  love  of  truth, 
which  led  him  to  paint  the  world  as  it  was ;  and  we  must  not  deny 
him  a  deep  religious  feeling,  because  his  plan  was  to  describe  human 
affairs  according  to  their  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  because,  while 
he  took  account  of  the  belief  of  others  as  a  motive  of  their  actions,  he 
does  not  obtrude  his  own  belief  on  the  subject..  Religion,  mythology,  and 
poetry,  are  subjects  which  Thucydides,  with  a  somewhat  partial  view  of  the 
matter,  §  sets  aside  as  foreign  to  the  business  of  a  historian ;  and  we  may 
justly  regard  him  as  the  Anaxagoras  of  history,  for  he  lias  detached  the 
workings  of  Providence  from  the  chain  of  causes  which  influence  the 
life  of  man  as  distinctly  and  decidedly  as  the  Ionian  philosopher  separated 
the  yovg  from  the  powers  which  operate  on  the  material  world.  || 

§  10.  The  style  and  peculiar  diction  of  Thucydides  are  so  closely 

*  III.  83  :  ri  tSnhft  «Z  ri  ytPfMf  «rX«7(rr«y  furix^h  *tiTtty%XM9^t  n^mu^in* 

t  Thucjd.  yill.  97.  X  Thucjd.  VIII.  24. 

j  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  Thucydides  sets  too  low  a  value  on  the  old 
dVilisation  of  Greece  j  and,  in  general,  the  first  part  of  the  first  book,  the  introdoe- 
tion  properly  so  called,  as  it  is  written  to  establish  a  general  proposition  for  which 
Thucydides  pleads  as  an  advocate,  docs  not  exhibit  those  unprejudiced  yiews  for 
which  the  main  part  of  the  work  is  so  peculiarly  distingulahed. 

II  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  247,  r  f  p 
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connected  with  the  chandcr  of  hk  hisUirj,  md  aie  id  itmsrkabk  in 
themaekes  that  we  cannot  but  make  an  attempt,  notwithatandzng  the 
neceasarj  brerity  of  thii  aketch,  to  aet  them  before  the  reader  in  thdr 
main  features. 

We  think  we  have  already  a^^pfioiimated  to  a  right  coooeptioii  of  thii 
peculiar  style,  in  the  remark,  that  in  Thucydides  the  condae  and  pr^ 
nant  oratory  of  Pfericka  waa  combined  with  the  antique  and  Tigoroua  but 
artificial  style  of  Antiphon's  rhetoric. 

In  the  nse  of  words,  Thucydides  b  distinct  and  precise,  and  erery 
word  which  he  uses  is  significant  and  expreasirc.  Even  in  him  this 
degenerates,  in  some  passages,  into  an  attempt  to  make  distmctiens,  after 
the  manner  of  Prodicus,  in  the  use  of  nearly  synonymous  words.  * 

This  definiteness  of  expression  is  aided  by  great  copiousness  of 
diction,  and  in  this,  Thucydides,  like  Antiphon,  uses  a  great  number 
of  antique,  poetical  words,  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  omamoit,  as  is 
the  case  with  Gorgias,  but  because  the  language  of  the  day  sanctioned 
the  use  of  these  pithy  and  expitssive  |Juraaes.t  In  his  dialect,  Thucy- 
dides kept  closer  to  the  old  Attic  forms  than  hia  contemporaries  among 
the  comic  poets.  | 

Similarly,  the  constructions  in  Thucydides  are  marked  by  a  freedom, 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  more  suitable  to  antique  poetry  than  to  proae ; 
and  tliis  has  enabled  him  to  form  connexions  of  ideas,  without  an  admix- 
ture of  superfluous  words,  which  disturb  the  connexion,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  greater  distinctness  than  would  be  possible  with  more 
limited  and  r^ular  constructions.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  liberty  of 
construing  verbal-nouns  in  the  same  way  as  the  verbs  from  which  Uiey 
are  derived.  §  These,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  produce  that 
rapidity  of  description^  as  the  ancients  call  it,||  which  hits  the  mark  at 
once. 

In  the  order  of  the  words,  too,  Thucydides  takes  a  liberty  which  is 
generally  conceded  to  poets  alone ;  inasmuch  as  he  sometimes  arranges 
the  ideas  rather  according  to  their  real  connexion  or  contniat  than 
according  to  the  grammatical  construction,  if 

♦1.69;  11.62;  III.  16.39. 

t  These  expressions,  which  had  become  obsolete  in  the  mean  time,  were  called 
in  later  times  yXZ^^tu ;  hence,  Dionysiua  complains  of  the  yX^irenfmrtMit  in  the 
ktyle  of  Thucydides. 

J  Sec  Chap.  XXVII.  at  the  end. 

5  This  is  the  origin  of  such  expressions  as  the  following :  4  w  «^^in^«r«f,  •*  the 
circumstance  that  a  hostile  city  was  not  surrounded  by  waUs  of  circamTallation  ;*' 
r«  aM  M  kvirrmf  (Uf  Vf^fjM^  **  the  case  in  which  erery  indiTidual,  eadi  for 
himself,  entertains  the  same  opinion;"  ii  hutivmi  3mXs/«  (not  the  same  aa  4U<»)vwr), 
**  a  state  of  slarery  in  which  one  can  live  comfortably  and  five  from  all  appre* 
hcnsions." 

II  rti^a  Till  ^ftMfimt' 


flrst 


H  A%  in  III.  30:  fuwk  r«»  ^•XifAt$fr^r»t9  iftmt  ^rdfrtt  impktlgmi,  where  tht 
St  words  are  placed  together  for  the  sake  of  contrast. 
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In.^  connection  of  his  sentence!  there  is  sometimes  an  inequality  and 
harrimess,*  very  diflFerent  from  the  smooth  and  polished  style  of  later 
times.  Moreover  he  does  not  avoid  using  different  grammatical  forms 
(cases  and  moods)  in  the  corresponding  members  of  the  sentence^  f  or 
allowing  rapid  changes  in  the  grammatical  structure,  which  are  oflen  not 
expressly  indicated  but  tacitly  introduced,  an  expression  required  by  the 
sentence  being  supplied  from  another  similar  one.  | 

§  11.  The  structure  of  periods  in  Thucydides,  like  that  of  Antiphon, 
stands  half-way  between  the  loose  connexion  of  sentences  in  the  Ionian 
writers  and  the  periodic  style  which  subsequently  developed  itself  at 
Athens.  The  greater  power  and  energy  in  the  combination  of  thoughts 
18  manifested  by  the  greater  length  of  the  sentences.  In  Thucydides 
there  are  two  species  of  periods,  which  are  both  of  them  equally  charac- 
teristic of  his  style.  In  one  of  them,  which  may  be  termed  the  descend- 
ing period^  the  action,  or  result,  is  placed  first,  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  causes  or  motives  expressed  by  causal-sentences,  or 
participles,  which  are  again  confirmed  by  similar  forms  of  speech.  § 
The  other  form,  the  oMcending  period^  begins  with  the  primary  cir- 
cumstances, developing  from  them  all  sorts  of  consequences,  or  re- 
flexions referring  to  them,  and  concludes,  oflen  after  a  long  chain  of 
consequences,  with  the  result,  the  determination,  or  the  action  itself.  I 
Both  descriptions  of  periods  produce  a  feeling  of  difficulty,  and  require 
to  be  read  twice  in  order  to  be  understood  clearly  and  in  all  respects ; 
it  is  possible  to  make  them  more  immediately  intelligible,  more  con- 
venient and  pleasant  to  read,  by  breaking  them  up  into  the  smaller 
clautts  sug^gested  by  the  pauses  in  the  sentence ;  but  then  we  f^hall  be 
forced  to  confess  that  when  the  difficulty  is  once  overcome,  the  form 
chosen  by  Thucydides  conveys  the  strongest  impression  of  a  unity  of 
thought  and  a  combined  working  of  every  part  to  produce  one  result. 

This  mode  of  constructing  the  sentence  is  peculiar  to  the  historical 
style  of  Thucydides :  but  he  resembles  the  other  writers  of  the  age  in 

f  «.  g.f  when  he  connects  by  Mm*  two  different  constnictions  of  cases,  as  the 
grounds  of  an  action,  or  when,  after  the  same  final  or  conditional  particle,  he  places 
first  the  conjunctive,  and  then  the  optative,  in  which  the  distinction  is  obvious.— 
[See  Arnold's  Thucydides^  III.  22.— £d.] 

X  The  ^;^n/MB  «r^«V  ri  ^ufAmu/MUff  also  the  ««*«  xu9w,  is  very  common  in  Thucy- 
dides. 

{  Examples,  I.  1 :  ewMvUlns  Ivfiyftc^i^t  ».r.X.  I.  25 :  K«^iWmi  ))  nark  ri  )i»m«»— 
il^wT0  irgXtLuTr  and  everywhere. 

Examples,  I.  2 :  Tiff  ym^  i/titt^imf  ».r.X.  I.  58  :  TUTi^Zrmt  3i  vifiyf^rnvrif  x.r.A. 
IV.  73,  74  :  •*  ym^  Miymi — }^«yr«i.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  Dionysius 
(de  Thucyd.  jttdic^  p.  ^2)  subjects  these  ascending  periods  to  his  criticism,  and 
resolves  them  into  more  intelligible  and  pleasing,  but  less  vigorous  forms,  by 
taking  out  of  the  middle  a  number  of  the  subordinate  clauses  and  adding  them,  by 
way  of  appendix,  at  the  end.  Antiphon  resembles  Thucydides  in  this  particular 
also;  e.  y.  in  the  sentence  {Tetral.  I.  «.  M) :  U  wrnXMsw  ym^  «.r.A. 
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the  symmetrical  structure  which  prevails  in  his  speeches,  in  separating 
and  contrasting  the  different  ideas,  in  comparing  and  discriminating,  in 
looking  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  same  time,  and  so  producing  a 
sort  of  equilibrium  both  in  the  diction  and  in  the  thoughts.  As  we  have 
already  said,  in  speaking  of  Antiphon,  this  antithetical  style  is  not  mere 
mannerism ;  it  is  a  natural  product  of  the  acuteness  of  the  people 
of  Attica ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  sophistical  rhetoric  it  degenerated  into  a  sort  of 
mannerism ;  and  Thucydides  himself  is  full  of  artifices  of  such  a  nature 
that  we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  whether  we  are  to  admire  his  refined  dis- 
crimination, or  wonder  at  his  antique  and  affected  ornaments, — especially 
when  the  outward  graces  of  I socola,  Homasoleleuta,  Parecheses^  &c.,  are 
superadded  to  the  real  contrasts  of  thoughts  and  ideas* 

On  the  other  hand,  Thucydides,  even  more  than  Antiphon,  is  free 
from  all  those  irregularities  of  diction  which  proceed  from  passion  or 
dissimulation  ;  he  is  conspicuous  for  a  sort  of  equable  tranquillity,  which 
cannot  be  better  described  than  by  comparing  it  to  that  sublime  serenity 
of  soul  which  marks  the  features  of  all  the  gods  and  heroes  sculptured 
by  Phidias  and  his  school.  It  is  not  an  imperfection  of  language,  it  is 
rather  a  mark  of  dignity,  which  predominates  in  every  expression,  and 
which,  even  in  the  most  perilous  straits  which  necessarily  called  into  play 
every  passion  and  emotion — fear  and  anguish,  indignation  and  hatred — 
even  in  these  cases,  bids  the  speaker  maintain  a  tone  of  moderation  and  re- 
flexion, and,  above  all,  constrains  him  to  content  himself  with  a  plain  and 
impressive  statement  of  the  affair  which  he  has  in  hand.  What  passionate 
declamation  a  later  rhetorician  would  have  put  into  the  mouths  (X  the 
Theban  and  Platsean  orators,  when  the  latter  are  pleading  for  life  and 
death  against  the  former  before  the  Spartans,  and  yet  Thucydides  intro- 
duces only  one  burst  of  emotion :  "  Have  you  not  done  a  dreadful 
deedrt 

It  will  readily  be  imagined,  on  the  slightest  comparison  between  these 
speeches  and  those  of  Lysias,  how  strange  this  style  and  this  eloquence 
— with  its  fulness  of  thoughts,  its  terse  and  nervous  diction,  and  its  con- 
nexions of  sentences  not  to  be  understood  without  the  closest  attention — 
must  have  appeared  to  the  Athenians,  even  at  the  time  when  the  work 

♦  As  when  Thucydides  says  (IV.  Gl)  :  *7  r*  2<r/*Xi»T#/  tinr^ttrHs  <!l/c«/ 
ix^ofTts,  tuxiytis  A^^a»r$i  Titian f  i.  i.,  "and  thus  thoBe  who  with  specious 
pretexts  came  here  on  an  unjust  invitation,  will  be  sent  away  on  good  grotinds 
without  haying  effected  their  object."  We  have  other  examples  in  I.  77.  144 ; 
III.  38.  57.  82 ;  IV.  108.  The  old  rhetoricians  often  speak  of  these  ^f»mrm  »*# 
xl^wf  in  Thucydides  ;  Dionysius  thinks  them  migmuitfiii,  pueritia*  Compare  Aulns 
Gellius,  A^.  A.,  XVIII.  8. 

t  n*;  0i  hna  tl^yarh ;  III.  66.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  liTeliness  and  cheer- 
fulness (probably  intended  to  characterize  the  speaker)  in  the  oration  of  Athenav 
goras,  thg  leader  of  the  democratic  party  at  Syracuse.   (Thucyd.  VI.  88,  88.) 
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of  Thucydides  first  began  to  attract  notice.  In  reference  to  the  speeches, 
Cratippus — a  continuer  of  the  history — was  perhaps  right  when  he  as- 
signed, as  a  reason  for  the  omission  of  speeches  in  the  Vlllth  book,  that 
Thucydides  found  them  no  longer  suited  to  the  prevailing  taste.*  Even 
at  that  time  these  speeches  must  have  produced  much  the  same  efiect 
upon  the  Attic  taste  as  that  which  Cicero,  at  a  later  period,  endeavoured 
to  convey  to  the  Romans,  by  comparing  the  style  of  Thucydides  with 
old,  sour,  And  heavy  Falemian.f  Thucydides  was  scarcely  easier  to  the 
later  Greeks  and  Romans  than  he  is  to  the  Greek  scholars  of  the  present 
time ;  nay,  when  Cicero  declares  that  he  finds  the  speeches  in  his  history 
almost  unintelligible,  modem  philologers  may  well  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  have  surmounted  all  these  difficulties,  and  left  scarcely 
anything  in  them  unexplained  or  misunderstood. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


J  1.  Events  which  followed  the  Feloponneeian  war.  The  adventures  of  Lysiu. 
Leading  epochs  of  his  life.  }  2.  The  earlier  sophistical  rhetoric  of  Lysias.  §  3. 
The  style  of  this  rhetoric  preserved  in  his  later  panegjrical  speeches.  }  4.  Change 
in  the  oratory  of  liysias  produced  by  his  own  impulses  and  by  his  employment 
as  a  writer  of  speeches  for  private  individuals.  }  5.  Analysis  of  his  speech 
against  Agoratus.     §  6.  General  view  of  his  extant  orations. 

§  1.  The  Peloponnesian  war,  terminating,  as  it  did,  after  enormous  and 
unexampled  military  efforts,  in  the  downfall  of  the  power  of  Athens, 
was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  exhaustion  and  repose.  Freedom  and 
democracy  were  indeed  restored  by  Thrusybulus  and  his  party,  but 
Athens  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  the  sovereign  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  coasts ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  prudence  of  Conon  that 
she  recovered  even  a  part  of  her  former  supremacy.  The  fine  arts  wliich, 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  been  carried  to  such  perfection  by  Phidias 
and  his  schoo*,  were  checked  in  their  further  progress ;  and  did  not 
resume  their  former  vigour  till  a  generation  later  (01.  102.  b.c.  372), 
when  they  sprung  up  into  new  life  in  the  later  Attic  school  of  raxiteles. 
Poetry,  in  the  later  tragedy  and  in  the  dithyramb,  degenerated  more  and 

♦  Cratippus,  apud  DUmys,  de  Thucyd,  Judic,,  c.  XVI.,  p.  847 :   r«7t  ituvtv^tf 
t  Cicero,  Bruiut  83.  }  2SS. 
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more  into  rhetorical  casuistry  or  empty  bombast  That  higher  energy, 
which  results  from  a  consciousness  of  real  greatness,  seemed  to  hafe 
Tanished  from  the  arts,  as  it  did  from  the  active  life  of  man. 

And  yet  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  prose  literature,  freed  from  the 
fetters  which  had  bound  it  hitherto,  began  a  new  career,  which  led  to 
its  fairest  developement.  Lysias  and  Isocrates  (the  two  yomig  men 
whom  Socrates  opposes  one  to  another  in  Plato's  Ph€edrus^  bitterly 
reproaching  the  former,  and  forming  the  most  brilliant  expectations  with 
regard  to  the  latter)  gave  an  entirely  new  form  to  oratory  by  the  happy 
alterations  which  they,  in  different  ways,  introduced  into  the  old  prose 
style. 

Lysias  was  descended  from  a  family  of  distinction  at  Syracuse.  His 
father,  Cephalus,  was  persuaded  by  Pericles  to  settle  at  Athens,  where 
he  lived  30  years  :*  he  is  introduced  in  Plato's  Republic^  about  the  year 
01.  92,  2.  B.C.  411,t  as  a  very  old  man,  respected  and  loved  by  all 
about  him.  When  the  great  colony  of  Thurii  was  founded  by  an  union 
of  nearly  all  Greece  (01.  84,  1.  b.c.  444),  Lysias  went  thither,  along 
with  his  eldest  brother  Polemarchus,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the 
lot  assigned  to  his  famriy ;  at  that  time  he  was  only  15  years  old.  At 
Thurii  he  devoted  himself  to  rhetoric,  as  taught  in  the  school  of  the 
Sicilian  Sophists ;  his  instructors  were  the  well-known  Tisias,  and  another 
Syracusan,  named  Nicias.  He  did  not  return  to  Athens  till  01.  92,  1. 
B  c.  412,  and  lived  there  some  few  years  in  the  house  of  his  father 
Cephalus,  till  he  set  up  for  himself  as  a  professed  Sophist.  I  Although 
he  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Athens,  but  was  merely  a 
resident  alien,  §  he  and  his  whole  family  were  warmly  engaged  in  favour 
of  the  democracy.  On  this  account,  the  Thirty  compelled  his  brother 
Polemarchus  to  drink  the  cup  of  hemlock,  and  Lysias  only  escaped  the 
rage  of  the  tyrants  by  flying  to  Megara.  He  was  thus  all  the  more  ready 
to  aid  Thrasybulus  and  the  other  champions  of  freedom  at  Phyle  with  the 
remains  of  his  property,  and  forwarded  with  all  his  might  the  restoration, 
of  democracy  at  Athens 

He  was  now  once  more  settled  at  Athens  as  proprietor  of  a  shield- 
manufactory,  also  teaching  rhetoric  after  the  manner  of  the  Sophists, 

♦  See  Lysias,  in  Eratosth.,  §  4. 

t  According  to  the  date  of  the  Republic,  as  fixed  by  Bockh  in  two  Programmet 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  years  1838  and  1839. 

X  Avfims  i  ea^tmt  is  mentioned  in  the  speech  against  Nesra  (p.  1362  Reiske), 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  orator  is  meant. 

§  MirMXff .  Thrasybulus  wished  to  haye  made  him  a  citixen,  but  circumstances 
did  not  favour  his  design,  and  the  orator  remained  an  iV«riXiif,  one  of  a  privileged 
class  among  the  /mtmcm.  As  IwriXut  the  family  had,  before  the  time  of  the  Thirty, 
served  as  choregi,  like  the  citixens. 

li  With  an  obvious  manifestation  of  personal  interest,  Lysias  (in  his  funeral 
oration,  $  66)  commemorates  the  strangers,  t.  e.  the  resident  aliens,  who  fell  fighting 
in  the  Peirteus  by  the  side  of  the  liberators  of  Athens, 
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when  a  new  career  was  opened  to  him  by  an  event  which  touched  him 
very  nearly.  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  wished  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage  granted  to  the  Thirty  Tyrants  under  the  general  am- 
nesty, namely,  that  it  should  extend  to  them  also,  if  they  would  submit 
to  a  public  inquiry,  and  so  clear  themselves  of  all  guilt.  Eratosthenes 
relied  on  having  belonged  to  the  more  moderate  party  of  Theramenes, 
who,  on  account  of  his  greater  leniency,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  more 
energetic  and  violent  Critias.  And  yet  it  was  this  very  Eratosthenes 
who  had,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Thirty,  arrested  Polemarchus 
in  the  open  street,  carried  him  off  to  prison,  and  accomplished  his 
judicial  murder.  When  his  conduct  was  submitted  to  public  investi- 
gation,* Lyaias*came  forward  in  person  as  his  accuser,  although,  as  he 
•ays  himself,  he  had  never  before  been  in  court,  either  on  his  own  busi- 
ness or  on  that  of  any  other  person,  t  He  attacks  Eratosthenes,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  death  of  Pole 
marchiis  and  the  other  misfortunes  which  he  had  brought  upon  his 
family ;  and  then  enters  on  the  whole  career  and  public  life  of  Erato- 
sthenes, who  had  also  belonged  to  the  Four-hundred*  and  was  one  of  the 
Five  Ephori  whom  the  Heicerice^  or  secret  associations,  got  elected  after 
the  battle  of  iGgospotami :  and  in  this  he  maintains,  that  Theramenes, 
whose  leniency  and  moderation  had  been  so  much  extolled,  had,  by  his 
intrigues,  been  a  principal  cause  of  all  the  calamities  that  had  bcfollen 
the  state.  The  whole  speech  is  pervaded  by  a  feeling  of  the  strongest 
conviction,  and  by  that  natural  warmth  which  we  should  expect  in  the 
case  of  a  subject  so  immediately  affecting  the  speaker.  He  concludes 
with  a  most  vehement  appeal  to  the  judges :  "  I  shall  desist  from  any 
further  accusations;  ye  have  heard,  seen,  and  experienced : — ye  know  ! — 
decide  then !" 

§  2.  This  speech  forms  a  great  epoch  in  the  life  of  Lysias,  in  his 
employments  and  studies,  in  the  style  of  his  oratory,  and,  we  may  add, 
in  the  whole  history  of  Attic  prose.  Up  to  that  time,  Lysias  had  prac- 
tised rhetoric  merely  as  a  Sophist  of  the  Sicilian  school,  instructing  the 
young  and  composing  school-exercises.  The  peculiarity  and  manner- 
ism, which  must  have  naturally  resulted  from  such  an  application  of 
eloquence,  were  the  less  likely  to  be  escaped  in  the  case  of  Lysias,  as  he 
was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  school  which  had  produced 
Gorgias.  Lysias  shared  with  Gorgias  in  the  endeavour  to  evince  the 
power  of  oratory,  by  giving  probability  to  the  improbable,  and  credibility 
to  the  incredible ;  hence  resulted  a  love  of  paradox,  and  an  unnatural  and 
forced  arrangement  of  the  materials,  excessive  artifice  of  ornament  in  the 
details,  and  a  total  want  of  that  natural  earnestness  which  springs  from 
conviction    and   a   feeling   of   truth.      The   difference    between   these 

*  lu^Mf.       ^  •St  XfAtufrmi  9»t^T%  9Srt  «XA#r^  w^tLyfiMrm  ir^«^f,  Eratosth,  {  3, 

2k 
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teachers  of  rhetoric  consisted  in  this  one  feature:  that  Gorgias,  who 
had  naturally  a  taste  for  smart  and  glittering  ornaments,  went  much 
farther  than  Lysias  in  the  attemiit  to  charm  the  ear  with  euphonies, 
to  captivate  the  imagination  with  splendid  diction,  and  to  blind  the 
understanding  with  the  magic  of  oratory :  whereas  Lysias  (who  was,  at 
the  bottom,  a  man  of  i:ood,  plain  common  sense,  and  who  had  imbibed 
the  shrewdness  and  refinement  of  an  Attic  mind  by  his  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Athenians,  having  belonged  to  their  party  even  at  Thurii,*) 
combined,  with  the  usual  arts  of  sophistic  oratory,  more  of  his  own 
peculiarities— more  of  subtle  novelty  in  the  conception,  and  more  of 
terseness  and  vigour  in  the  expression. 

We  derive  this  notion  of  the  earlier  style  of  Lysias  principally  from 
Plato's  PhadruSy  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  that  great  philosopher,  t 
the  object  of  which  is  to  exalt  the  genuine  love  of  truth  high  above  that 
sporting  with  thoughts  and  words  to  which  the  Sophists  confined  them- 
selves. The  dialogue  introduces  us  to  Phsdrus,  a  yoimg  friend  of 
Socrates,  whom  an  essay  of  Lysias  has  filled  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 
This  essay  he  reads  to  Socrates  at  his  request,  and  partly  by  serious 
argument,  partly  by  a  more  sportive  vein  of  reasoning,  is  led  to  recognize 
the  nothingness  of  this  sort  of  oratory.  It  is  probable  that  Plato 
did  not  borrow  the  essay  in  question  immediately  from  Lysias,  but 
composed  it  himself,  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  specimen  of  the 
faults  which  he  wished  to  point  out.  Its  theme  is,  to  persuade  a  beauti- 
ful youth  that  he  should  bestow  his  affections  upon  one  who  loved  him 
not,  rather  than  upon  a  lover.  As  the  subject  of  the  essay  is  quite  of  a 
sophistic  nature,  so  the  essay  itself  is  merely  the  product  of  an  inventive 
genius,  totally  devoid  of  spirit  and  earnestness.  The  arguments  are 
brought  fonvard  one  after  the  other  with  the  greatest  exactness,  but  there 
is  no  unity  of  thought,  no  general  comprehension  of  ideas,  no  necessary 
connexion  of  one  part  with  the  other ;  nor  are  the  different  members 
grouped  and  massed  together  so  as  to  form  one  consistent  whole :  hence, 
the  wearisome  monotony  of  conjunctions  by  which  the  sentences  are 
linked  together,  t  The  prevalent  collocation  is  the  antithesis  tricked  out 
with  all  its  old-fashioned  ornaments,  the  Isocola^  Hamaoteleuia^  &c.§ 
Tlie  diction  is  free  from  the  poetic  ostentation  of  Gorgias ;  but  it  is  so 

•  Lysias  left  Thurii  when,  after  the  failure  of  the  RiciUan  expedition,  the  Lac«« 
dajmonian  party  there  got  the  upper  hand,  and  domineered  over  the  Athenian 
colonists. 

t  According  to  the  old  tradition,  it  was  written  before  the  death  of  Socntea 
(01.  95,  1.  B.C.  399). 

X  In  this  short  essay,  three  sentences  begin  with  7rt32...,  and  four  with  ««) 

$  la  the  passages  (p.  233)  :  Uum  yk^  uai  (a)  Jkymw^ttt^t,  »«;  (b)  ^»«;LWii>M^i, 
tut)  (c)  rmg  ^v(tif  iil«t^i,  m)  {m)fUXtfTm,  nritienTtUy  zmi  (/8)  wk  IXax^i^rti*  x«^'»  •^•trw, 
X8ci  (y)  ^•tfXXc  aytt^A  ourtTf  i^tvrw,  the  sentences  «,  0,  y  are  manifestly  diTid;'d 
Into  three  only  for  tlie  sake  of  an  equipoise  of  KomcDoieleuta, 
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carefully  formed,  and  with  so  many  artificial  turns,  that  we  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  labour  which  such  a  school-exercise  must  have  cost  the 
writer, 

§  3.  In  the  extant  collection  of  the  works  of  Lysias  we  have  no 
•chool-jexercise  (jteXirri)  of  this  kind,  aud,  generally,  no  speech  anterior 
in  date  to  the  accusation  of  Eratosthenes :  we  have  only  those  works 
which  he  composed  in  his  riper  years,  aud  which  exhibit  the  more 
matured  taste  of  their  author.*  Among  these,  however,  there  is  one 
which  presents  traces  of  his  earlier  declamation ;  the  reason  of  which  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  difference  of  subject.  The  Funeral  Oration  for  the 
Athenians  who  fell  in  the  Corinthian  war,  which  was  written  by  Lysias 
after  01.  96,  3.  b.c.  394,  but  could  hardly  have  been  delivered  in  public, 
belongs  to  a  class  of  speeches  formally  distinguished  from  the  delibera- 
tive t  and  judicial  t  orations,  because  it  was  not  designed  to  produce 
any  practical  result.  On  this  very  account,  the  sort  of  speeches  to 
which  we  refer,  and  which  are  called  "  speeches  for  display,"  "  show- 
speeches,"  §  were  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  impulses  which 
imparted  a  freer  and  more  natural  movement  to  orations  of  the  prac- 
tical kind.  They  were  particularly  cultivated  by  the  Sophists,  who 
professed  to  be  able  to  praise  and  blame  everything;  and,  even  after 
the  time  of  the  Thirty,  they  retained  their  sophistic  form.  Such  a  work 
is  the  Epitaphius  of  Lysias.  This  oration,  following  the  fiishion  of  such 
*'  show-speeches"  (tTriBf/fcic),  goes  through  the  historical  and  mythical 
ages,  stringing  togetlicr  the  great  deeds  of  the  Athenians  in  chronological 
order;  dwelling  at  great  length  on  the  mythical  proofs  of  Athenian 
bravery  and  humanity,  such  as  their  war  with  the  Amazons,  their  exer- 
tions in  obtaining  the  sepulture  of  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Thebes,  and 
their  reception  of  the  Heracleidse ;  then  recounting  the  exploits  of  the 
Athenians  during  the  Persian  invasion ;  but  passing  rapidly  over  the 
Peloponnesiari  war;— in  direct  contrast  to  the  plan  of  Thucydidcs ; — and 
in  general  laying  the  greatest  stress  on  tJiose  topics  which  were  most 
adapted  for  panegyrical  declamation.  ||  These  ideas  are  worked  out  in 
so  forced  and  artificial  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  those  scholars 
who  have  failed  to  recognize  in  this  speech  the  same  Lysias  that  we  find 
in  the  judicial  orations.     The  whole  essay  is  pervaded  by  a  regular 

•  With  the  exception,  as  it  seems,  of  the  singular  little  speech,  r^  nlf  tvntf 
rtarrat  naneXtyiaivy  which  is  neither  a  judicial  speech  nor  yet  a  mere  /Mki^n*  It 
seems  to  he  hosed  upon  real  occurrences,  hut  is  altogether  sophistical  in  the 
execution.  It  is  a  tract  in  which  Lysias  renounces  the  friendship  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  heen  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship. 

f  rop/3«vXsvri»«y  yivtf,  deliberativum  genut, 

t  ^MMftKiv,  Judiciale  genua.  §  WiUinrtxU^  wavnyv^ixh  yi*t» 

\  The  only  passage  in  wliich  he  eTinces  any  real  inttvest  in  his  subject  is  that 
in  which  he  extols  those  who  put  down  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  among 
them,  tlie  strangers  who  fought  for  the  democracy  on  that  occasion,  and  conte- 
quentiy  obtained  in  death  the  same  privileges  as  the  citizens  themselves  ((  66). 

2k2  . 


SOO  ftzsT->&T  or  rwm 


pM,  ecski  Ittrfij  kxte  rerdled  Bure  m  wifirri,  t   aod  nc^% 

f  4.  It  it  fnhMt  tiMt  Lms  wobU  never  ksve  caoped  froM  tks 
fcrccd  ind  ntifidal  iCjfc,  bad  boc  a  it^  Mik  «f  pam  aod  ■lu  i .  3c 
tint  wlddi  WIS  exeifed  ia  kk  hcmam  by  tbe  ■nrif  inci  nfsadeBce  of  ^ 
ex-tvTiiit  EntotCbena,  gi^m  &  nofe  ixv^lj  «id  Bacanl  flovr,  botk  &  kb 
spirits  and  to  bis  speecb.  Not  tbat  we  &e1  to  rrragnjje,  croi  is  tk 
speccb  against  Enlostbracs,  tbe  scbod  in  wbidi  Lpias  h^  Hrcd  np  to 
that  time ;  ior  tbe  tendency  to  diride,  compare,  and  oppose,  peeps  mt  in 
ti»e  midi<  of  the  okost  Tiolent  and  eiaugetk  declamation.  But  tbii 
tendency  is  bere  subordinated  to  tbe  earnest  Tdiemcnce  vith  wbicb  Iasxss 
mireils  tbe  baseness  of  bis  opponent. 

Tliis  occasion  convinced  Lysiss  wbat  style  of  oratory  was  botb  tbe 
most  suited  to  bis  own  cbaracter  and  also  least  Ukdy  to  fiul  in  piuduciug 
an  effect  upon  tbe  jndgv.  He  now  began,  in  tbe  50tb  year  of  bis  life, 
to  MUm  tbe  trade  of  Antipbon,  and  wrote  speecbcs  for  tocb  prirale 
indirkbals  as  coold  noi  trust  to  tbeir  own  skill  in  addresaing  a  cooit. 
For  this  object  a  plain,  onartificial  ftjle,  was  tbe  best  suited,  becaoA  tbe 
citizens,  who  called  in  tbe  aid  of  tbe  speech  writer,  were  just  those  who 
bad  no  skfll  in  speaking  and  no  knowledge  of  rhetoric :  I  and  tbns  Lyiias 
wss  obliged  to  lay  bimfelf  oat  for  toch  a  style,  in  which,  tji  course,  lie 
became  mart  and  more  confirmed  by  habit.  The  consequence  waa,  that 
for  bis  contemporaries,  and  for  all  ages,  Lysias  stands  forth  aa  the  first, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  the  plain  (or  komeiy) 
style,  f 

Lyeias  distingnished,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  dramatist,  between  the 
different  characters  into  whose  mouths  he  pat  his  speeches,  and  made 
every  one,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated,  speak  according  to  bis  quality  and  condition :  thia 
is  what  the  ancient  critics  praise  under  the  name  of  his  Etkopceia.  |  Tbe 
preralent  tone,  howerer,  was  that  of  the  arerage  man;  accordingly, 
Lysias  adhered  to  the  looser  collocation  of  sentences,  %  which  is  ob- 

*  Am  when  Ljuisui  nayt  f  {  25; :  "  sacrificing  their  bodjr,  but  for  Tirtoe't  sake 
M'tting  no  \alue  on  their  life  :"  where  body  and  life  (^»;t*')>  ^'°"°  ^^  '^^  oppoai- 
tion,  but  only  a  y^t^i  «»7/rfr«f,  according  to  the  striking  remark  of  Aristotle,  Bktt. 
III.,  9«<r. 

t  wofwx^^ut,  Much  as  /«v«i/«j|r  wm^a.  rni  fnfAnt  ^Mfian,  Epitaph,  {  3. 

X  See  thiinctil.,  Inttit.  Or.  III.  8,  ^  50,  51 :  Nam  sunt  multe  a  Grecis  Latinls. 
que  compoaita?  orationes,  quibus  alii  uterentur,  ad  quorum  conditlonem  Titamqua 
aptanda,  qun  dicebantur,  fuerunt : — ideoque  Lysias  optime  Tidetur  in  iia,  qus 
scribebat  indoctift,  serrasse  reritatis  fidem. 

i  i  ifX*»tf  JtftXni  ;^«f ««Tii#,  tenue  dicendi  genus. 

I  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Lyut  jud,^  c.  8,  9,  p.  467  Reiske.  Corop.  d*  Itmt,  c.  3, 
p.  589. 

H  Xil^i  hmXtKvpitn,  nearly  the  same  as  tl^»fJ9ti» 
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served  in  ordinary  converaation,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the 
structure  of  periods,  which  were  just  coming  into  fashion :  although,  at 
the  same  time,  he  shows  that  he  understands  the  art  of  combining  sen- 
tences in  one  whole ;  and,  when  the  occasion  serves,  he  can  group  his 
thoughts  together  and  present  them  to  his  hearers  with  a  vivid  conception 
of  their  unity.*  The  figures  of  thought,  as  they  are  called,  which  we 
have  mentioned  above  as  interruptions  to  the  natural  current  of  our  feel- 
ings, are  used  by  Lysias  very  sparingly  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  alto- 
getlier  neglects  the  figures  of  speech,  which  made  up  the  old-fashioned 
ornaments  of  rhetoric,  and  indeed,  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  the  tone 
of  the  particular  speech  is  plainer  and  more  simple.  In  the  individual 
words  and  expressions  I^ysias  keeps  strictly  to  the  ordinary  language  of 
every  day  life,  and  repudiates  all  the  trickery  of  poetic  diction,  compound 
words,  and  metaphors.  His  object  is  to  supply  his  client  with  as  many 
convincing  arguments  as  he  can  deliver  before  the  judges  in  the  short 
time  which  the  water-clock  (clepsydra)  allowed  to  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  in  an  action.  The  prooemium  is  designed  solely  to  produce  a 
favourable  impression,  and  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  judges : 
the  narrative  part  of  the  speech,  for  which  Lysias  was  particularly 
famous,  is  always  natural,  interesting,  and  lively,  and  is  often  relieved 
by  a  few  mimic  touches  which  give  it  a  wonderful  air  of  reality ;  the 
proofs  and  confutations  are  distinguished  by  a  clearness  of  reasoning,  and 
a  boldness  and  confidence  of  argument,  which  seem  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt ;  in  a  word,  the  speeches  of  Lysias  are  just  what  they  ought  to 
be  in  order  to  obtain  a  favourable  decision,  which  was  the  only  object 
proposed  by  their  writer;  an  object  in  which,  as  it  seems,  he  often  suc- 
ceeded. 

§  5.  The  most  conspicuous  among  the  speeches  of  Lysias  are  those 
which  are  designed  to  resent  the  injuries  brought  upon  Athens  and  her 
individual  citizens,  in  the  time  of  their  depression,  by  means  of  the 
oligarchical  intrigues  which  preceded  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  by 
means  of  that  tyranny  itself,  and  in  which  Lysias  and  his  family  had  so 
grievously  suffered.  To  this  class  belongs  the  speech  against  Agoratus, 
which,  among  his  extant  orations,  immediately  follows  that  against  Era- 
tosthenes ;t  and,  although  not  delivered  in  the  author's  name,  presents 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  latter.     By  suggesting  that  the  party 

*  *H  nfrpi^tufa  rti  Mij/x4rT«  xai  gT(§yyvXit  \»fi^»u^»  Xi^/f ,  as  it  is  called  by  Dionys. 
Hal.,  de  Lyna  jud.f  6,  p.  464.  He  differs  from  Thucydides  iu  placing  the  con- 
firmatory sentences  and  participles  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  the 
main  sentence :  «.  g.  the  external  circumstances  first,  and  the  subjective  reasona 
afterwards. 

t  It  was  delivered  01. 94, 4.  B.C.  401,  and  is  an  accusation  JiTmyt/yUft  i.  e,  directed 
towards  an  immediate  execution  of  the  punishment,  because  the  accuser  regards 
Agoratus  as  a  murderer,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  established  law  against  rauiderers, 
still  frequented  the  templos  and  public  assemblies. 
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accucd  Im  tKe  ccmm'.n  cnemj  ct  the  jc'r?*  i»I  cf  tLe  acceser,  &e 
proceminm  at  ccoe  coRcfliaia  the  snnd  viH  or  the  jcdccs.  It  dnvs  the 
atteritxoD  of  the  audience  to  a  hishlj  xnteratin?  camtiTe,  in  wfakh  the 
hSi  of  the  deoMcncT  is  ecTiiiectcd  vith  the  rain  cf  Dionfimiuna,  whon 
die  acccaer  feeks  to  t^ense.  This  nairatiTe,  whidi  at  the  fame  tiar 
imfbids  the  fftate  of  the  case,  and  is  pTcmiacd  as  the  main  poini  ia 
h,«  begins  with  the  battk  of  iEcoa-poCami,  and  details  all  the  dcCcstabk 
mancciiTTea  hr  which  TheramcDei  endcaToiLred  to  deliver  op  his  native 
city,  mianned,  into  the  p:>wer  of  her  enonics.  The  fear  of  Theraincnei 
lest  the  leaders  of  the  annj  should  detect  and  thwart  his  lutiitues^  led 
to  the  enilt  of  Agoratos :  according  to  the  orator's  account  of  the  matter, 
Agoratus  willinghr  undertook  to  represent  the  comraandflrs  as  encmici 
of  the  peace,  in  consequence  of  which  thej  were  apprdiended  and 
jndicialhr  murdered  by  the  Coancil  mider  the  Thirty  Tjrants.  Thii 
narratife,  which  is  giren  in  the  most  rivid  colours,  and,  in  its  main 
featnres,  b  snpported  by  evidence,  oonchides,  with  the  same  artfbl  and 
well-omtrired  simplicity  which  reigns  thrcmghout  the  speech,  in  a  scene 
in  the  dungeon,  where  Dionysodoras,  after  disposing  of  his  pivpeity 
leares  it  as  a  aacred  duty  to  be  perfermed  by  his  brother  and  brother-in- 
law,  the  accoser,  arid  all  his  friends,  nay,  eren  by  his  onbom  child,  that 
they  should  take  vengeance  for  his  death  on  Agoratos,  who,  according  to 
the  Athenian  way  of  riewiDg  the  matter,  was  considered  as  the  chief  author 
of  it.  The  accuser  now  briefly  sketches  the  mischief  done  by  the 
Thirty — who  could  not  have  got  their  power  without  the  intrigues  here 
referred  to ;  confutes  some  pleas  which  Agoratus  might  bring  forward  in 
his  justification,  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
his  denunciation ;  then  enlarges  upon  the  whole  life  of  Agoratus ;  the 
meanness  of  his  family,  his  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  his 
dealings  with  the  liberators  at  I^yle,  with  whom  he  sought  to  identify 
himself,  t  but  was  rejected  by  them  as  a  murderer ;  then  justifies  the 
harsh  measure  of  the  summary  pr^icess  (&xayejyfi)j  which  the  accuaer 
had  thought  fit  to  employ  against  Agoratus;  and  finally  proves,  that  the 
amnesty  between  the  two  parties  at  Athens  did  not  apply  to  Agoratus. 
The  epilogue  very  emphatically  lays  before  the  judges  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  were  placed,  of  either  condemning  Agoratus,  or  justifying  the 
excaition  of  those  persons  whose  ruin  he  had  effected.  The  exoellenee 
of  this   brief  but  weighty  speech   will   be  perceived  even   from   this 

*  The  }i4yn^H  is  el«ewhere  used  bj  Lytias  ts  the  KartUrm^it,  or  definition  of  ths 
Btattts  camm,  and  immediately  follows  the  exordium ;  whereas  Antiphon  follows  up 
the  exordium,  without  the  introduction  of  any  Mmrm^ra^if,  by  a  part  of  the  proofr^ 
f .  p,  the  direct  proof  or  formal  nullification,  and  then  at  last  introduces  Oie  iiynrtg 
to  pave  the  way  for  other  proofs,  sueh  as  those  springing  from  probability, 

f  Here  an  obscure  point  remains  to  be  settled — what  induced  Agoratus  to  join 
the  cxUes  at  FhylcY  Tlie  orator  gires  no  reason  for  this  conduct,  but  only  adduces 
it  ns  a  proof  of  nis  Shameless  impudence,  {  77, 
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summary  of  it :  it  lies  opeii  to  only  one  censure,  ^iiicn  is  generally 
brought  against  Lysias  by  the  old  rlietoricians — that  the  proofs  of  his 
accusation,  which  follow  the  narrative,  hang  together  too  loosely,  and 
have  not  the  unity  which  might  easily  have  been  produced  by  a  more 
accurate  attention  to  a  closer  connexion  of  thought. 

§  6.  Lysias  was,  in  these  and  the  following  years,  wonderfully  prolific 
as  an  orator.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  425  orations  which 
passed  under  his  name ;  of  these,  230  are  recognized  as  genuine :  we 
have  35  of  them,  which,  by  the  order  in  w^hich  they  have  come  down  to 
us,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  two  separate  collections.*  One  of  these 
collections  originally  comprised  all  the  speeches  of  Lysias  arranged 
according  to  the  causes  pleaded  in  them,  a  principle  of  arrangement 
which  we  have  already  discovered  in  the  case  of  Antiphon.  Of  this 
collection  we  have  but  a  mere  fragment,  containing  the  last  of  the 
speeches  on  manslaughter,  the  speeches  about  impiety,  and  the  first  of 
the  speeches  about  injuries :  t  either  from  accident  or  from  caprice,  the 
Funeral  Oration  is  placed  among  these.  The  second  collection  begins 
with  the  important  speech  against  Eratosthenes.  It  contains  no  complete 
class  of  speeches,  but  is  clearly  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Lysias,  the 
choice  of  speeches  being  guided  by  their  historical  interest.  Con- 
sequently, a  considerable  number  of  these  S))eeche8  carry  us  deeply 
into  the  history  of  the  time  before  and  after  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty,  and  arc  among  the  most  important  authorities  for  the  events 
of  this,  period  with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  from 
other  sources.  As  might  be  expected,  none  of  these  speeches  is 
anterior  in  date  to  the  speech  against  Eratosthenes :  J  nor  can  we  show 
that  any  one  of  them  is  subsequent  to  01.  98,  2.  b.c.  387,  §  although 
l^ysias  is  said  to  have  lived  till  01.  100,  2  or  3.  n.c.  378. 1  Tiie 
arrangement  is  neither  chronological,  nor  according  to  the  causes 
pleaded ;  but  is  an  arbitrary  compound  of  both. 

*  According  to  the  discovery  made  by  a  young  friend  of  the  Author,  which  will 
probably  be  soon  brought  out  in  a  complete  and  finished  state. 

f  The  speech  for  Eratosthenes  is  an  k*»X.ayim,  fwrtS,  and  is  followed  by  the  speech 
against  Simon,  and  the  following  wt^)  r^au/MMTtt,  which  also  belong  to  the  ^•vjxm 
Xiyi ;  then  come  the  speeches  ri^i  ii€tfitU(,  for  Callias,  against  Andocides,  and 
about  the  Olive :  then  follow  the  speeches  zMMk§yi£ff  to  his  comrades,  for  the 
warriors,  and  against  Theomnestus.  The  speech  about  the  Olive  is  cited  by  Har> 
pocration,  ▼.  rtrWf,  us  contained  iv  tmi  rn§  «#«/3i/«i#,  and  so  his  w  #v^/3«A«/«ry  At^ti, 
iwtr(»inm»i  Xiyu  are  also  quoted. 

J  The  speech  of  Polystratus  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Four-liondred, 
bat  was  delivered  at  the  scrutiny  {hM/Am^im)  which  Polystratus  had  to  undergo  as 
an  officer  of  his  tribe,  and  at  which  he  was  charged  with  having  belonged  to  the 
Four-hundred.  The  speech  Ufisv  »arvXUutt  kweUyta,  was  delivered  under  similar 
circumstances. 

{  The  speech  about  the  property  of  Aristophanes  probably  falls  imder  this  year. 

H  A  speech  in  the  first  series  (that  against  Theomnestus)  was  written  later, — 
01.  98,  4,  or  99,  1.  B.C.  384. 


BISTOAT  or  T0« 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

{  1.  Enrlj  tniniiif  uf  Incntes ;  bot  iligiktlj  izalamccd  bj  Soovlcs.  |  2.  School 
of  I»9cnte» ;  itii  rreat  rvpate ;  Ids  mttempts  to  infloence  the  polifirs  of  the  diy 
without  thorooghly  andentaadiag  tbent.  ^  3.  Tlie  form  of  a  speech  Ae  pn- 
eipal  m^ter  in  hii  jadfmcnt.  t  ^  New  deiekjpement  which  he  cb««  to  p>«e 
composition.  (  ft.  His  structure  of  periods.  \  6.  SMOothness  sod  evesBCSi  of 
his  style.     §  7.  He  preliers  the  psnegyxkal  ontory  to  the  fisccnac 

§  1.  It  is  very  doabtfiil  whether  Plato  would  haie  accorded  to  laocralei 
in  his  maturer  age  thoae  high  praiaes  which  he  haa  hertowed  upoQ  him 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  or  would  hare  preferred  him  ao  decidedly 
to  Lysias.  Isocrates,  the  son  of  Theodoras,  was  bom  at  Athena  in  OL 
86,  1.  B.C.  436,  and  was,  consequently,  about  24  years  younger  than 
Lysias.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a  well-conducted  youth,  eager  to  acquire 
information ;  and,  to  get  himself  thoroughly  educated,  became  a  pupil, 
not  only  of  the  Sophists  Gorgias  and  Tisiaa,  but  also  of  Socrates.  In  the 
circle  of  his  friends  so  strong  an  impression  was  created  in  hia  favour, 
that  it  was  believed  that  "  he  would  not  only  in  oratory  leave  all  other 
orators  behind  him  like  children,  but  that  a  divine  instinct  would  ksd 
him  on  to  still  greater  things.  For  that  there  was  an  eames|  love  of 
>visdom  in  the  heart  of  the  man.*'  Such  is  the  prophecy  concerning  him 
which  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  himself  Notwithstanding 
this,  howerer,  Isocrates  seems  to  have  made  no  use  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher beyond  acquiring  from  him  such  a  superficial  knowledge  of  moral 
philosophy  as  would  enable  him  to  give  a  colouring  of  science  to  his 
professional  exertions.  Rhetoric  was,  after  all,  his  main  occupation,  and 
no  age  before  his  had  seen  so  much  care  and  labour  expended  on  this  art. 
Accordingly,  Isocrates  essentially  belongs  to  the  Sophists,  differing  from 
them  only  in  this,  that  he  could  not  any  longer  oppose  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy by  the  bold  proposal  of  making  all  things  equally  true  by 
argument  :*  on  the  contrary,  he  considered  speech  as  only  a  means 
of  setting  forth,  in  as  pleasing  and  brilliant  a  manner  as  possible,  some 
opinion,  which,  though  not  ver)'  profound,  was,  at  any  rate,  quite  praise- 
worthy in  itiielf.  If,  however,  he  was  less  concerned  about  enlarging 
hin  ideas  and  getting  a  deeper  insight  into  the  reality  of  things,  or,  in 
general,  comprehending  the  truth  with  greater  clearness  and  accuracy, 
tlinn  aliout  perfecting  tlic  outward  form  and  ornamental  finish  of  hk 

*  Hee  the  speech  ri^}  mfrtUnmtt  {  30,  where  he  jottly  repudiates  the  cham 
that  he  was  corrupting  the  youth  by  teaching  them  to  torn  right  into  wrong  in  tha 
courts  of  Justice.     Comp.  {19. 
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Style,  It  follows  that  Plato,  if  he  hod  criticized  him  when  farther 
advanced  in  his  career,  must  have  classed  him  among  the  artizans, 
who  strove  after  a  mere  semblance  of  truth,  in  opposition  to  the  true 
philosophers. 

§  2.  Isocrates  had  a  strong  desire  to  give  a  political  turn  to  the 
art  of  speaking  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  panegyrical  species, 
had  hitherto  heen  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  contests  of  the  courts  :*  but 
bashfuhiess  and  physical  weakness  prevented  him  from  ascending  him- 
self the  bema  in  the  Pnyx.  Consequently,  he  set  up  a  school,  in  which 
he  principally  taught  poUtical  oratory  ;  and  so  sedulously  did  he  instruct 
young  men  in  rhetoric,  that  his  industry  was  fully  recognized  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  his  school  became  the  first  and  most  flourishing  in 
Greece. t  Cicero  compares  this  school  to  the  wooden  horse  of  the  Trojaii 
war,  because  a  similar  number  of  oratorical  heroes  proceeded  from 
it.  Public  speakers  and  historians  were  his  principal  auditors ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  was,  that  Isocrates  always  selected  for  his  exercises  such 
practical  subjects  as  appeared  to  him  both  profitable  and  dignified,  and 
chiefly  proposed  as  a  study  to  his  hearers  the  political  events  of  his  own 
time— a  circumstance  which  he  has  himself  alleged  as  the  main  distinc- 
tion between  himself  and  the  Sophists.  I  The  orations  which  Isocrates 
composed  were  mostly  destined  for  the  school ;  the  law-speeches  which 
he  wrote  for  actual  use  in  the  courts  were  merely  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. However,  after  the  name  of  Isocrates  had  become  famous,  and 
the  circle  of  his  scholars  and  friends  extended  over  all  the  countries 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  Isocrates  calculated  upon  a  more  extended  publicity 
for  many  of  his  orations  than  his  school  would  have  furnished,  and 
especially  for  those  which  touched  on  the  public  transactions  of  Greece : 
and  their  literary  circulation,  by  means  of  copies  and  recitations,  obtained 
for  him  a  wider  influence  than  a  public  delivery  from  the  bema  would 
have  done.  In  this  manner,  Isocrates  might,  even  from  the  recesses  of 
his  school,  have  produced  a  beneficial  eflect  on  his  native  land,  which, 
torn  with  internal  discord,  was  striving  against  the  powerful  Mace- 
donian; and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  there  is 
an  effort  to  attain  this  great  object  in  those  literary  productions 
which  he  addressed,  at  different  times,  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  to  the 
Athenians,  to   Philip,   or   to  still   remoter   prhices;§    nay,  we   sorne- 

*  T$  %i*afnt»9  y'tMf.  Isocrates,  in  his  speech  against  the  Sophists,  {  10,  hlamea 
earlier  rhetoricians  for  making  the  ^ixc^sr^M  the  chief  point,  and  so  bringing 
forward  the  least  agreeahic  side  of  rhetoric. 

f  He  soon  had  ahout  100  hearers,  each  of  whom  paid  a  fee  of  1000  drachmc 
(one^ixth  of  a  talent). 

iSec  especially  the  panegyric  on  Helen,  §  5,  G. 
In  this  manner  Isocrates  endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  island  of  Cypru*, 
where  at  that  time  the  Greek  state  of  Salamis  had  raised  itself  into  importance. 
His  Evagoraa  is  a  panegyric  on  that  excellent  ruler,  addressed  to  his  son  au(t 
tuccessor,  Nicoclcs.     The  tract  Nicocles  is  an  exhortation  to  the  Salamiuians  to 


riOf) 
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times  find  in  them  a  certain  amount  of  plain-speaking  ;♦  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Isocmtcs  had  none  of  those  profound  views  of  policy  which 
couhl  ah)ne  have  given  weight  and  efficiency  to  his  suggestions.  He 
shows  the  very  best  intentions,  alwa\*s  exhorts  to  concord  and  peace,  livd 
in  the  hope  that  every  state  vill  give  up  its  extravagant  claims,  set  free 
its  (le|)cndent  allies,  and  place  itself  on  an  equal  footing  vnth  them,  and 
tlmt»  in  consequence  of  these  happy  changes,  something  great  will  !« 
undorlaken  against  tlie  barbarians.  We  find  nowhere  in  Isocrates  anj 
clear  and  well -based  conception  of  the  principles  by  which  Greece  may  be 
guidcil  to  this  golden  age  of  unity  and  concord,  especially  of  the  rights  of  the 
ttate*  which  would  be  affected  by  it,  and  the  claims  which  would  have  to 
bo  set  aside.  In  the  speech  about  the  peace,  which  was  published  during 
tlu-  St>rial  War,  he  advises  the  Athenians,  in  the  first  part,  to  grant  inde- 
p.'iuU  nee  to  the  rebellious  islanders ;  in  the  second  part,  he  recommendf 
tl\en\  to  give  up  their  maritime  supremacy— judicious  and  excellent  propo- 
^rtN,  whieh  ^^ndd  only  have  the  effect  of  annihilating  the  power  of  Athens 
i\\\y\  iheoknig  every  tenden-y  to  manly  exertion.  In  his  Areopagitiatt 
\w  kWUtx^'s  that  he  pees  no  safet)*  fur  Athens,  save  in  the  restoration  of 
ilmt  dom»vrrtty  which  Solon  had  founded  and  Cleisthenes  had  revived; 
a!»  if  It  XX en*  ]HK<sible  to  restore,  without  the  least  trouble  in  the  worid, 
M  ron!«tifulion,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  undergone  such  manifold 
rhuni^os*,  and,  with  it,  the  old  simplicity  of  manner,  which  had  altogether 
dipappenretl.  In  his  Panegyricus,  he  exhorts  all  the  Greeks  to  give  up 
(hoir  animosities,  and  to  direct  their  ambition  against  the  barbarians; 
fho  two  chief  states,  Athens  and  Sparta,  having  so  arranged  as  to  divide 
the  Hegemony  or  leadership  between  them :  a  plan  very  sensible  at  the 
lime,  and  not  altogether  impracticable,  but  requiring  a  totally  different 
basis  from  that  which  Isocrates  lays  down ;  for  presuming  a  violent 
ulyootion  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedrcmonians,  he  proves  to  them,  from 
Iho  mythical  history  of  early  times,  that  Athens  was  more  deserving  of  the 
*  lip  than  Sparta,  t  The  only  true  and  correctly  conceived  part  of 
speech  is  that  in  which  he  displays  the  divided  condition  of  Greece, 

id  the  facility  with  which  the  Greeks,  if  only  united,  could  make  con- 
its  in  Asia.     I>astly,  in  his  Philips  a  tract  inscribed  to  the  king  of 

acedon,  when  this  prince,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  concluded  by 


f\^y  lb«lr  new  ruler ;  and  his  harangue  to  Kicoclea  is  an  exhortation  addressed  to 
\\\^  young  ruler,  on  the  duties  and  virtues  of  a  sovereign. 

♦  ••  I  am  accustomed  to  write  my  orations  with  plainness  of  speech,"  says  he 
lu  hta  letter  to  Archidamus  (IX.),  §  13.  Tliis  letter  is  undouhtedly  genuine;  but 
|h#  following,  that  to  Dionysius  (X.),  is,  as  clearly,  the  work  of  a  later  rhetorician 
vi'  the  Asiatic  school. 

f  What  Isocrates  says  in  this  speech  (written  about  Ol.  100,  1.  b.c.  380):  rh 


mI»  4m«^*  *^^  ff^'**  ^^^  rmvrm  w^omymyttf,  at  all  events  does  not  accord  with  the 

W»»U  of  the  negoUations  given  in  Xenoph.,  Helfen.  VI.  S,  {  8,  4 ;  VII.  1,  J  8  and 

»^M.  809)  ;  where  Athens  renounces  the  only  practical  method  of 


ft)»uU  of  the  negotiations  given  in  Xenoph.,  Helfen.  VI.  f(,  i 

liiOi.  io2tjL  :      .        .  

^hiirliiAJliilfHMiP'7*  ^y  ^^^^  ^^^  water,  which  the  LacediemouianB  had  offered. 
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-►-TlBchines,  had  placed  Athens  in  a  disagreeable  predicament,  he  exhorts 
the  Macedonian  to  come  forward  as  mediator  between  the  dissident  Btiites 
of  Greece — the  wolf  as  mediator  in  the  quarrels  of  the  sheep— and  then 
to  march  along  with  their  united  forces  against  the  Persians — the  very 
thing  which  Philip  wished  to  do,  but  then  he  desired  to  do  so  in  the 
only  possible  way  by  which  it  could  be  brought  about,  namely,  as  their 
leader,  and,  under  this  name,  as  the  ruler  of  the  free  states  of  Greece. 

How  strange,  then,  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Isocratcs,  wJien 
news  was  brought  to  him  of  the  downfal  of  Athenian  power  and  Greek 
independence  at  Chseronea!  His  benevolent  hopes  must  have  been 
to  rudely  dashed  to  the  ground  by  this  one  stroke,  that  probably  it  was 
disappointment,  no  less  than  patriotic  grief  for  the  loss  of  freedom,  that 
induced  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

§  3.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  himself  makes  it  evident 
that  his  heart  was  but  little  afiected  by  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these 
speeches.  In  his  Philip  he  mentions  that  he  had  treated  on  the  same 
theme — the  exhortation  to  the  Greeks  to  unite  themselves  against  the 
barbarians— in  his  Panegyricus  also,  and  dwells  on  the  difficulty  of 
discussing  the  same  subject  in  two  different  orations  ;  "  especially  since," 
to  use  his  own  words,  '*  the  first  published  is  so  accurately  composed 
that  even  our  detractors  imitate  it,  and  tacitly  admire  it  more  than  thoee 
who  praise  it  most  extravagantly."  *  In  the  PanathenaicuSy  an  eulogium 
on  Athens,  written  by  Isocrates  when  hx  advanced  in  age,  he  says,  that 
he  had  given  up  all  earlier  kinds  of  rhetoric,  and  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  composition  of  speeches  which  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  city  and 
of  Ghreece  in  general ;  and,  consequently,  had  composed  discourses  ''  full 
of  thoughts,  and  decked  out  with  not  a  few  antitheses  and  parisoses,  and 
those  other  figures  which  shine  forth  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric  and  com- 
pel the  hearers  to  signify  their  applause  by  shouting  and  clapping ;"  at 
the  present  time,  however,  being  94  years  old,  he  did  not  think  it  be- 
coming in  him  to  use  this  style,  but  would  speak  as  every  one  thought 
himself  capable  of  speaking  if  he  chose,  though  no  one  would  be  able  to 
do  so  who  had  not  bestowed  upon  his  style  the  neccj^sary  attention  and 
labour.f  It  is  clear,  that,  while  Isocrates  pretends  to  be  casting  his 
glance  over  all  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  have  his  soul  filled  with  anxiety 
for  his  native  land,  the  object  which  he  really  has  in  his  eye  is  the 
approbatkm  of  the  school  and  the  triumph  of  his  art  over  all  rivals.  So 
that,  after  all,  these  great  panegyrical  orations  belong  to  the  class  of 
school-rhetoric,  no  less  than  the  Praise  of  Helen  and  the  Busirisy  which 
Isocrates  composed  immediately  after  the  pattern  of  the  Sophists,  who 
frequently  selected  mythical  subjects  for  their  encomiastic  or  vituperative 


•  Isocrat.  PkUipp,y  }  11,    Sec  the  similar  aoertion  in  tlie  Panepyricus  itself  {  4. 
f  Isocrat.  Panathen,f  §  2. 


1 


^r^r-'i'^    i^:ik;    rat  _i-. 

>t#^-^    11*:= 
•    rag  J'    y     .  r^wx,    T  : 

nr  iu>.<    11    vnf»   "t     as  '^  tie 

'>»•?•  *;5it  4.V,**  "iit  iT»ac  rart  9ua  ia»  ikc 
tf ;>^,  Ir/'.-nfi^  asw:  «  ^(wiei  foom  sir  1 

*  >>.«<,'<  i.f  :Sa  '^r/zj^B^  vtA  kitaiik  aad  frvif^  raei  a  !■■  if imt  tbeir 
#f^^>,  K^/jOitj',,  Wai^  «e  raid  Sdooi  tke  fiijii'ril  cntaani  of 
|w/,r4/AA,  ««:  f:^  tfist,  akJMozii  tlicT  vaat  tbe  TicoBr  aad  prafimdity 
//  'ftJtrj'i'^*:M  (ft  Ari$Mdt,  there  k  a  power  in  them  wUch  ««  warn 
tu  tt^^i  f/rut*:r  «f/rk  of  tbttf/rie — a  pover  vhich  vxvks  vpoo  the  mind 
kJK  '*,t'\\  H%  nypti  i\ie  eu;  ve  are  carried  ak»f  bj  a  foil  fircam  of  har- 
fit*fftytti%  dicti//fif  which  it  Krikinglr  difiercnt  from  the  mggcd  icntcncei 
t^  '\Uw:y\v\»9  arid  the  meatm  iCjle  of  Ljaat.  The  Krrices  which 
iwiffnun  \%>t%  ]itiritmned  in  this  respect  reach  far  be3rond  the  limitB  of  his 
tf^.u  nf',\u/it\.  Witli/mt  h\%  Ttcfnudrudum  of  the  ftjle  of  Attic  oniory 
w«'.  um\t\  have  hiul  m  Demosthenes  and  no  Cicero;  snd,  through  these, 

•  //#/«/f /«,  i  ft, 

////«/^  /«!  i}  7  I  Ayntn^t  ikn  HtrphUU,  f  14 ;  PanatkimUeuB^  i  26S.  In  bis  «ni^  i»f*- 
>  #iwii  f  b<N    l(#  f/)>(KMmi  fli«   wt^i  rkt  %imm§  nmia^Umiutm  to  the  «r«^'  ri^  ftXtnfSmf 

I  /'m^/m  /(/  //«/r;i,  h  2—0  :  4  ri^)  rkt  Ifi'Ut  fiX«r«f;«.  Similariy  in  the  tpesch 
iTff/  ktfitUitti,  I  y<m,  hn  tnlirs  up  the  physical  speralttions  of  the  Elemtict  sad 
)'/ltiHy<ir«*ittit  with  Ihs  s/^phisins  of  OorgUs. 
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the  school  of  Isocratcs  has  extended  its  influence  even  to  the  oratory  of 
our  own  day. 

Isocrates  started  from  the  style  which  had  been  most  cultivated  up  to 
his  time,  namely,  the  antithetical.*  In  his  earlier  -labours  he  took  as 
much  pains  with  this  symmetrical  structure  as  any  Sophist  could  have 
done :  but  in  the  more  flourishing  period  of  his  art  he  contrived  to  melt 
down  the  rigidity  and  stiffness  of  the  antithesis,  by  breaking  through  the 
direct  and  immediate  opposition  of  sentences,  and  by  marshalling  tbem  in 
successive  groups  and  in  a  longer  series. 

Isocrates  has  always  one  leading  idea,  which  is  in  most  cases  of  suit- 
able importance,  fertile  in  its  consequences,  and  capable  of  evoking  not 
^dy  thought  but  feeling ;  hence  his  fondness  for  general  political  sub- 
jects, which  furnished  him  best  with  such  topics.  In  these  leading 
thoughts  he  seizes  certain  points  opposed  to  one  another,  such  as  the 
old  and  the  new  times,  or  the  power  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  and  expanding  the  leading  idea  in  a  regular  series  of  sequences 
and  conclusions,  he  introduces  at  every  step  in  the  composition  the 
propositions  which  contradict  it  in  its  details,  and  in  this  way  unfolds  an 
abundance  of  variations  always  pervaded  and  marked  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  original  subject;  so  that,  although  there  is  great  variety,  the  whole 
may  be  comprehended  at  one  glance.  At  the  same  time,  Isocrates  is 
careful  that  the  ear  may  be  cognizant  of  the  antitheses  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  thoughts,  and  he  manages  this  af\er  the  fashion  of  the  older 
Sophists :  but  he  differs  from  them,  partly  in  not  caring  so  much  about 
the  assonances  of  individual  words,  as  about  the  rhythm  of  whole  sen- 
tences ;  partly  by  seeking  to  break  up  the  more  exact  correspondence  of 
sentences  into  a  system  less  marked  by  the  stiff  regularity  of  its  members  ; 
and  partly  by  introducing  into  the  longer  sets  of  antithetical  sentences  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  force  and  intensity  of  his  language ;  this  he 
effected  by  extending  the  sentences,  especially  in  the  third  member  and 
at  the  end  ;  t  and  thus  an  entirely  new  vigour  of  movement  was  given  to 
the  old  antithetical  construction. 

§  5.  The  ancients  recognize  Isocrates  as  tlie  author  or  first  introducer 
of  the  circle  of  language,  as  it  was  called,  J  although  the  Sophist  Thrasy- 
machus,  a  contemporary  of  Antiphon,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
master  of  "  the  diction  which  concentrates  the  ideas  and  expresses  them 
roundly."  I     It  was  the  same  Thrasymachus  whose  chief  aim  it  was 

f  '*  In  composite  sentences,"  says  Demetrius,  de  Elocut.,  §  18,  **  the  last  mem* 
ber  must  be  longer  than  the  others."  J  xvxkos,  orbis  oratiofiis, 

^  n  wvrrfifwwet-  ra  itmvtifAMrm  mo)  €Tf»yyu>M(  i*^if$tf9»  X»^/f.  See  Theoplirastus 
{apud  Dionys,  de  Lys.  judie.^  p.  464),  who  lays  claim  to  this  art  on  behalf  of  Lysiaa 
idso.  "What  is  meant  by  the  wrf»yyvX.$v  appears  clearly  from  the  example  which 
Hermogenes  (Walz.  Rhetore*  III.,  p.  704)  has  ^iven  from  Demosthenes :  *?#ti^  ya^, 
•7<r«  IjiiiWv  \mXmf  0V  rmit  §v»  Av  ly^m^Mf  •vrtft  Af  rv  wf  «A^f,  aXAff  tv  y^A^tt,  Such 
a  sentence  is  like  a  circle  which  necessarily  returns  to  itself. 


EisraaT  ov  tsk 


ii>  CAT*  'LJt  pcvv  <rr  esaer  nnKn^  «r  ( 

(^.  J,  *Jj6  jivtzety,  and,  in  rs^rJ,  cc  w-^rknc  ic 

c€:Ier^    'hm  vm  &  virk of  Lia  ciiU  "^ Tlus < 

(tAjiU)^  uki  it  >i  b>  be  mnarirffi  ois  i 

lse%7e  iodaeed  hoi  ac  the  watmt  umt  t»  cm  i 

to  bi*  Kst&ccL     h  w}«  hoenteM^  bovnci 

yui'^CTdA^  mmat  of  AlV<tct%  hfTtwi  to  kb 

e;f  :i:t  vi.ir.a  it  lo  cldoelj  connettgd  with  the  circU  «r' 

ci.l.^'i,     Bj  tLift  ir£  ucdentazbd  SKh  a  llirBaskB  i 

ytxvAst  trtat  the  orreni  membcim  fiAiv  oce 

of  ciiu*  vLi^le,  tad  the  nceni  rrwfhiiiHn  ■  eipccted  bj  Ae  ] 

rery  r>Uc«  vLere  it  cccon,  azMi  i^  u  it  were,  olaoit  hcHi 

uttered.*     TbJs  iaip>re9ok.a   is   pndoccd   portlj   by  the 

frtv»T%I  Ktit/nccs  in  Inzer  ifmorr,  panlj  bj  the  rdadaa  of 

t>  on*  &r//.her,  »  that,  widiOQt  eocndng  or  mfa-Hiiimjg,  we  ibd  dni  that 

is  a  ftort  ai  [-.armcDy  which  a  little,  ehher  mote  or  Ich^  wmld  sttafy 

d£'.troT.     Tnii  is  not  merelj  tme  of  primarr  imI  snbaidoMte  •^■*-*^<^tf| 

iri  thit  pT'>p:T  lenie  of  the  word,  which  are  mntiullj  derdoped  bj  the 

If/zimd  »uboTdinatioD  of  tixAchts  to  one  anothcr.t  btt  abo  boUa  of  the 

Cir^niiii'.^t  nuiaes  of  opposed  itntencea  (in  that  antithetical  stjie  |  to 

which  liocratea'  1^/nger  periods  moetlj  belong),  if  a  rr^^?4ifal  oadciice 

is  irr,nx]uc£d  into  them.     The  ancients  themaelfcs  oompne  a  period  ia 

wrii^'h  there  is  a  true  eqnilibrioin  of  all  pans  with  a  domef  in  whi^  all 

th^  at'/nes  tend  with  equal  wei^  to  the  middle  point.     It  ia  obikais  thot 

t'.ii  mast  b'i  rczulated  bj  the  rhetorical  accent, which  is  the  same  in  oiatoiy 

that  the  ^Tammatical  accents  are  in  language,  and  the  anU  and  tknU  ia 

rhythm :  these  accents  must  regularly  correspond  to  one  another,  and 

e;irh  fully  r>ccupy  its  own  place :  an  improper  omission,  and  especially  a 

W.\  of  the  faHer  accent  at  the  end  of  the  period,  b  most  aenaibly  Mi  by 

A  fine  and  correct  ear.     The  ancients,  howcTer,  like  the  moderns,  rather 

leave  this  main  point  to  be  fixed  by  a  sort  of  genend  feeling,  and  reserre 

(hfihht:  rules  f)T  the  sufjordinate  details,  upon  which  Isociatea  baa  be- 

ttowcl  mrist  extraordinary  pains  in  his  panegyrical  speeches.    Eophonioiis 

ronihinations  of  soond,  avoidance  of  hiatus,  certain  rhythmical  licet  at  the 

}y!(ri fining  and  end  of  sentences,  these  are  the  objects  which  he  aims  st 

with  \H\xmT  far  more  than  proportioned  to  the  e;ffects  which  they  produce 

oil  the  hearer.     This  srirt  of  prose  has,  in  these  particulars,  a  great 

n-'.rrnhlHiiCc  to  tragedy,  which  also  avoided  the  hiatus  more  than  any 

oilier  kind  of  poetic  composition.  I 

*  Clomparc  Cicero's  admirable  remarks,  Orator.  ftS,  177,  VIS* 

t  Kucfi  M  temporal,  causal,  conditional,  and  conceasiTe  protiseib  with  tbair 

Il  'i'lie  ancients  frequently  express  their  well-founded  opuion,  tbat  the  Jozta- 
position  of  Towcls  in  words  and  collocations  of  words  produces  a  soft  (moik  fuid* 
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§  6.  Isocrates  was  justly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  a 
certain  class  of  subjedts  for  the  developement  of  this  particular  style. 
He  is  accustomed  to  combine  the  substance  and  form  of  his  oratory,  as 
when  he  reckons  himself  among  those  "  who  wrote  no  speeches  about  pri- 
vate matters,  but  Hellenic,  political,  and  panegyrical  orations,  which,  as  all 
persons  must  allow,  are  more  nearly  akin  to  the  musical  and  metrical  lan- 
guage of  the  poets  than  to  those  speeches  which  are  heard  in  the  law- 
courts."  *  The  full  stream  of  Isocratic  diction  necessitates  the  recurrence 
of  certain  leading  ideas,  such  as  are  capable  of  being  brought  out  in  the 
details  with  the  greatest  possible  variety,  and  of  being  proved  by  a  con- 
tinually increasing  weight  of  conviction.  The  predominance  of  the  rhe- 
toric of  Isocrates  consequently  banished  from  the  Attic  style  more  and 
more  of  that  subtilty  and  acuteness  which  seeks  to  give  a  definite  and 
accurate  expression  to  every  idea,  and  to  obtain  this  object  a  sacrifice  was 
made  of  the  correspondence  of  expressions,  grammatical  forms,  and  con- 
nexions of  sentences,  which  formed  the  basis  of  that  impressive  and  sig- 
nificant abruptness  of  diction  by  which  the  style  of  Sophocles  and  Thucy- 
dides  is  distinguished.  The  flowing  language  and  long  periods  of  Isocrates, 
if  they  had  had  any  of  this  abruptness,  would  have  lost  that  intelligibility 
without  which  the  hearers  would  not  have  been  able  to  foresee  what  was 
coming,  and  to  feel  the  gratification  resulting  from  a  fulfilment  of  their 
expectations.  In  Thucydides,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  scarcely  feel  con- 
fident of  having  seized  the  meaning  even  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Hence  it  is  that  Isocrates  has  avoided  all  those  finer  distinc- 
tions which  vary  the  grammatical  expression.  His  object  manifestly  is 
to  cnntiuue  as  long  as  possible  the  same  structure  with  the  same  caee, 
mood,  and  tense.  The  language  of  Isocrates,  however,  though  pervaded 
by  a  certain  genial  warmth  of  feeling,  is  quite  free  from  the  influence 
of  those  violent  emotions,  which,  when  combined  with  a  shrewdness  and 
cunning  foreign  to  the  candid  disposition  of  Isocrates,  produce  the  so- 
called  figures  of  thought.f  Accordingly,  though  we  find  in  his  speeches 
vehement  questions,  exclamations,  and  climaxes,  we  have  none  of  those 
stronger  and  more  irregular  changes  of  the  expression  which  such  figures 
beget.  Isocrates  also  seeks  a  rhythmical  structure  of  periods,  which 
seldom  admits  of  any  relation  of  the  sentencea  calculated  to  cause  sur- 

ciam,  Cicero)  and  melodious  efiect  {uJk»ff  is  the  expression  of  Demetrius),  such  as 
was  suitable  to  epic  j»oetry  and  the  old  Ionic  prose.  The  contraction  and  elision 
of  vowels,  on  the  other  hand,  make  language  more  plain  and  compact ;  and,  when 
all  collisions  of  vowels  at  the  end  and  beginning  of  words  is  avoided,  a  kind  of 
imoothness  and  finish  is  produced,  such  as  was  necessary'  for  dramatic  poetry  and 
panegyrical  oratory.  According  to  Dionysius,  every  hiatus  is  removed  from  the 
Areopagiticus  of  Isocrates ;  to  produce  this,  however,  there  must  have  been  a 
greater  number  of  Attic  contractions  (pases)  than  we  find  in  the  present  state  of 
the  text. 

•  Isocrates,  w%(i  c^nWtA'f,  |  40. 

t  •'AJV*«^«  Tiif  ^utnlxi,  Chap.  XXXIII.,  \  5. 


Sj?  niNTORT  OF  tn« 

Y\wt  U  ;5K;t  .nrqualitx  *  he  aini>  m  an  equabilitj  of  tooe,  or  il  fci< 
»  uuv;u.n.:\  o!  fixlmc;  lipcp  and  varied  emotions  would  necemly 
txrw»l  \W  KM>ai.  ,^'  ihffic  TCCttlw  period*,  and  combine  the  acatttied 
»  4  »wW»*  m  a  »wm  unci  holdcT  onraiiiiatioii.  Tlie  ancientB»  thotfore. 
m5i\v  iShi  ImvM-nU'jtwa*  euiirrlv  defici«it  in  ihut  v^emence  of  eraier^ 
ssh..  \x  1^ Mv>nM>  ih.-  livlinc*  of  the  s|icaker  to  his  audience,  and  which b 
,^^,Ksi  , »,..  v^  m  ihc  mnvn^cT  acnsic  of  the  word;  not  ao  much  bccwit 
\Uc  UKm\  .»!  )vU»>annj.  xhc  i4y)c  in  ita  minor  deUila  mara  this  figour oi 
fcjvvJ.  ^..*  l\uunh  MX-*  «^f  Uvraic»:  •*  How  could  he  help  fearing  the 
,  h»\K,  ,.i  4:v  pl>H)anv.  >*ho  waa  ao  afraid  of  aUowing  one  \-owel  to  come 
)i)  Av\in,i  ^u)»  aisMhcK  *v.  »v  civinc  tlic  isocolon  one  syllable  less  thin 
M  ,^\wJu  1.^  h«x./'  -^V  h«i  Kv^ujif  this  amoothneaa  and  evenness  of  style 
,K.vi»,Kvi  t,>i  Ji>  wix  cvjrfrnof  M]vin  a  tranquil  train  of  thoughts,  with 
n,   js>,r.\:v».Mn>  o  tAl;i>ji  J.>  »li«rari  thc  even  tenor  of  its  way. 

^  *  l»\  tiv  v,';;-NMa>.KNi  Oimvioiion  that  his  atyle  waa  peculiariy 
naH;„si  lo  )^'.>e«;\  n,V.  rlvv^^^'*^''  Uvralca  rarely  employed  it  in 
f.xwuvN  ^js\vi>,>*,  »n  jhfsic  he  approximates  more  nearly  to  Lysiis. 
U,^«»x.K  Iw  >^,*>  t>,^.  '.;Vo  the  irat,vr  nwt  mentioned,  a  professed  speech- 
\^u(\\,  o»  «,».».y',i.^U,<  IV  ^Mitrr?  of  si^eches  for  the  law  courn 
,i)  o,i»nsl  to  him*  *>  *\^vA|\an',i  t^wh  his  pui^^uits,  to  be  only  doll-makos 
ft*  ,Mn\p,K\l  xnih  rh»ajw;;  K-  >RT»^tt  oomixaratiTely  few  speeches  for 
)'j;x**M-  j*e»NV,»  N^.i.i  t.M  pra.-'Ju'^jd  pxiqv^se*.  The  collection  which  his 
^Mm,^  ^l,^^^1\  t»^  X;*.  raU  >*hK-h  cwm^vises  the  majority  of  the  speeches 
^*^\\^;\^^i*M  l^x  ihe  M>*^:t^v;*  i«>  tl^e  wwine  works  of  l90crates,§  con- 
tain* \  >  nan^.vuoM  X ,  \VK'.),-j;\  vuV.  as-jd  sc^H^aaiic  discourses,  which  were  aJl 
»U^MsOv\l  io»  pvjv*Tr  \VT0A«\  a«d  n*>t  for  popular  assemblies  or  law- 
*\M»n>  ^  Au,i  «tWi  tho»e  ^vmr  njv  iVtriwie  or&tions,  which,  no  doubt,  were 
x^Tit.e^  KM  «*:«*!  3clufn  m  a  o^^rt  %xf  justices     Isocratcs  also  wrote, 

•  A*  \u  i!.i  ^«A^  .ful  »xs:ihr!j»-  ivM.vi  &t  tV  W^ir.iiinir  of  the  PaJMM«w*«<» 
1^*'  tii>i  >vAii  *Nt  \>hu'X  >ft>ih  »hc  *«,!.  »  xy:x  artifiriallj  .iiridcd  by  the  oppowtwo 
,  I  iii^c«iK'u  »\*.:  js»*;ii.M'..  *it*\  ihr  *icxru^jvrnfr.i  of  the  ne^fttion  in  particular  JiJ 
i*u-  .u^rnuo  oi  o,;..>r«M\e  «'r.u-.u>r» ;  ^  !u>  i^e  t^w^nd  part  i«  broken  off  quilt 

A   .  > , B 

1  n 

It,  »,    f .  ^    ^  >  A        h 

r.  o.Mx*iM«  onS  of  il»e  noM*  .:.  )  •J'  ;,.^„\  ^,.  r,,^,^..     In  tbia  iKKratca  «ty 
l»A\<>  uuiiausi  lVrmo«thenc». 

♦  nu!*:xh.  oty:.^:  .i.v^x.,  c.  A  HI.      lV;vmiu«  ,  .if  EiocuL,  ^  UZ)  wmariJ, 

xh  ;;  «nuih,»*»'*  ftnd  parv»ui«ra  ajv  not  o.uni\*ub>  T\iih  I 


np 


t  Vr       *  *^;-=\^«J^"<''.  J^»  c^Pnuino  o:.:v  ><  speechwu     TTe  bare  21. 
1.  L\  t  *^^    *'''"*  ***'  exch::n^^  ^^^  -'^vVr^A  do«  nol  belonc  lo  thit  dt* 
It  it  nut  a  forPMic  »peec:>,  but  written  «htn  Iwcnitc.  waa  eompeUetl  br  ibe  oftr 
icuange  to  su*lain  a  mcHt  expensive  liiunrr,— the  Trieivvbv.     fn  <m6et  to 


the  falw  inipre«:on«  tihich  T%>re  entertained  with  irraixi  tJ  bi*  ^^ 

^^Ta     •^'^j*»*f  'P**^**  *•  "  *  P»'^^««w  *>f  ^  '^Iwle  Uie,  and  of  the  pha 

*  be  had  pursued,"  }  7. 
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■t  a  later  period,  a  theoretical  treatise,  or  rixyvt  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  followed  in  his  teaching,  and  which  he  had  improved 
and  worked  out  by  practice.  This  work  was  much  esteemed  by  ancient 
rhetoricians,  and  is  often  quoted.  * 

We  have  now  brought  the  history  of  Attic  prose,  through  a  series  of 
statesmen,  orators,  and  rhetoricians,  from  Pericles  to  Isocratcs :  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  its  highest  point ;  but  still  this  was  a  remarkable 
eminence.  We  now  go  back  again  for  a  few  years,  in  order  to  com- 
mence from  a  new  beginning,  not  only  of  Attic  training,  but  of  the 
human  mind  in  general,  and  to  take  under  consideration  a  series  of 
remarkable  appearances  springing  from  that  source. 


♦^*  To  this  point  the  work  was  brought,  when  the  learned 
Author  proceeded  to  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  making  personal 
researdies,  but  where,  unfortunately,  death  brought  his  labours 
to  a  close.  The  Society  have  therefore  determined  to  close  the 
volume  here ;  and  to  leave  to  the  writer  of  the  subsequent  portion 
of  the  History  of  Greek  Literature  a  perfect  freedom  as  to  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  he  shall  undertake  the  task. 
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ACH  JEUS  (tragedian),  his  age  and  coun- 
try    883 

his  manaer  artificial    ib. 

a  good  writer  of  Satyric  dramas  ....  ib. 
AGDSILAUS  (historian),  his  age  and 

country 261 
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MyHxtcut    ib. 
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by  hb  poetry 325 

The  Suppliants — trilogy  to  which  it 
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the  other  plays  of  the  trilogy, .......  ib. 
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hunentcd   830 
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hif  religions  potms — ^h  jmiu  to  different 

deities 

metrical  forms  used  by  him    

metre  mimed  after  him,  the  Alcaic    . . 
ALOMAN  (musician  and  choral  poet)  162, 

his  country,  age,  &c 
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extraction    

devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  art 

his  choruses,  their  subjects,  &c 
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remains   

his  simple  and  cheerful  views  of  human 

life 
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hie  country  and  age    
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his  love  for   Hurj'pyle,  and   satirical 

poems 

his  poetry  less  reflective  than  that  of 

Alcsus  or  Sappho 

his  versification  and  metres    

the  pot^ms  attributed  to  him     

scarcely  any  of  them  genuine 

of  much  more  modem  origin 

ANANIUS  (Iambic  poet) 

greatly  resembled  Hipporuuc 

ANAXAGOUAS  (Ionic  philosopher)   .. 

account  of  his  age,  life,  &c 

his  treatise  on  Nature 

his  philosophy 

accused  of  atheism 

ANAXIMANDKR  (Ionic  philosopher), 

his  age  and  country    

his  treatise  on  Nature • 

his  astronomical  researches,   his  doc- 
trines, &c 

ANAXIMENES  (Ionic  philosopher),  his 

age  and  country 

his  knguiigc,  dialect,  &c 

his  theory  of  the  formation  of  outward 

objects  from  air 

ANDOCIDES  (orator),  his  age,  family, 

&c 

his  remaining  speeches 

which  not  genuine 

his  inferiority  tt)  the  other  celebrated 

orators     

ANTIMACHIJS  (ele^iiic  imd  epic  poet) 

his  age,  country,  and  style 

his  epic  poetry    

his  ThUiis , . 

ANTIPnON  (orator  and  sophist) 

his  history  and  death 

made  a  business  of  writing  speeches  • . 
his  school  of  rhetoric 


IHDSZ. 

Page  Paa 

ANTIPHON, 
his  remaining  speechea   471 

170  those  delivered  in  court 472 

ib.        their  style 473 

171  accuracy  in  expressiona 471 

193        their  language ik 

193  structure  of  his  sentences 475 

his  use  of  figures  of  speech,  &c 476 

ib.        general  qiudities  of  his  eloquence  ....  477 

194  APHRODITE  (Venus),  see lis. 

ib.         Homeric  hymn  to   .  ^ 76 

195  Sappho's  ode  to   175 

196  APOLLO— songs  at  the  worship  of  ... .    24 
bards  who  composed ib. 

ib.         Homeric  hymn  to  the  Delian U 

to  the  Pythian 75 

197  ARCHILOCHUS  —  character    of    his 
elegies 118 

ib.  some  epigrams  by  him  remaining  ....  127 

180  inventor  of  Iambic  poetry 123 

ib.  opportunities  afforded  him  by  the  festi- 
vals of  Demeter , .  133 

181  his  origin,  age,  &c ib. 

182  his  public  and  private  life 134 

183  his  quarrel   with    Lycambes,   and  its 
ib.  results iK 

his  excellence , .  135 

184  loss  of  his  poems ib. 

partially  imitated  by  Horace ib. 

ib.         their  metrical  structure ib. 

185  distinction  between    his  landne  and 

186  Trochaic  poems 186 

ib.         other  forms  of  his  poetry    137 

187  his  inventions  and  iimovations  in  the 
143  musical  recitation 138 

ib.         his  language  and  dialect 139 

246  made  use  of  fables 142 

ib.  ARCTINUS  of    Miletus.     (See   Cyclic 

ib.  jwems)     65 

247  ARES  (Mars),  see 11  n. 

248  ARISTOPHANES  (comedian) 405 

his  age,  country,  &c ih. 

242  early  devoted  to  the  comic  stage    •  • .  •    ibb 
ib.        early  pieces  produced  by  others — rea- 
sons for  this    406 

243  his  first  play,  the  DataUit — descrip- 
tion of ib. 

ib.         The  Babyloniafu—da.ie,  plan  and  ob- 

ib.  jcct  of 407 

performed  at  the  ffrcat  Ditmyna    .  • . .    ib. 
ib.         The  Ac/ianiiatuh—daXe  o^-Zearliest  of 

his  extant  plays •••..••  408 

477  criticism  upon  it*-plot.  Sec    ik 

478  dramatic  complications  in— the  chorus, 
ib.  &c 409 

full  description  of  the  play 410 

ib.         The  KniyhU—^Ui  of 412 

453  entirely  directed  against  CUon 413 

ib.         boldness  of  the  attempt ik 

454  character  and  description  of  the  play.  •    ik 

455  chorus,  not  of  imaginary  characten   •  •  414 

469  Tke  Clouds — date  of— not  succesifiil  in 

470  the  contest 415 

ib.         disquisition  on  this  play 418 

471  its  real  object — iu  plan 417 
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AKI8T0PHANES, 

error    of   the    poet  with   respect    to 

Socraiii  417 

characten,  chorus,  &c 418 

The  Watpt — date,   object,  plan,  and 

characters  of 419 

one  of  his  most  perfect  plays ib. 

the  Ptcxe — date  and  subject  of 420 

tedioosness  of  some  of  its  scenes    .  •  •  •     ib. 

gap  in  the  series  after  this  play ib. 

The  Birda — date  of — state  of  afiairs  at 

the  time 421 

its  plan  and  characters   ib. 

a  satire  on  Athenian  frivolity  and  cre- 
dulity    428 

The  L^sittraia  and  Thetmophoriaz^ua 

— their  date,  fcc ib. 

circumstances  of  the  timefr— their  plan, 

&c 428,424 

The  Frogt — its  date,  description  of  the 

play    425 

supposed  contest  between  JEschyivs  and 

Euripides    425 

political  references  in  it 426 

Aristophanes  the  only  great  Athenian 

poet  who  survived  the  Peloponnesian 

war ib. 

The  Eccletiazuta — its  date,  style,  and 

subject    • ib. 

its  technical  arrangement  parsimonious  427 
the  Plutw — its  date,  transition  to  the 

middle  comedy    ib. 

the  extant  play  not  the  earlier  one  of 

that  name ib. 

the  conception  on  which  it  is  based  . .  ib. 
its  language  more  decent,  but  less  genial 

than  in  older  plays ib. 

AEION  (lyric  poet)   203 

bis  age  and  country    ib. 

celebrated    as    the    p^erfecter  of    the 

Dithyramb ib. 

the  best  player  on  the  cilhara  of  his  time  204 
introduced  the  tmgic  style  into  the 

Dithyramb  •  • • ib. 

ABISTARCHUS  (tragedian),  his  age, 

country,  &c 388 

AETBMIS  (Diana),  see    11  n. 

A80BA  (the  dwelling-place  of  Uesiod)  .  80 
ABIUS  (epic  poet),  his  country,  ago,  and 

woriu 102 

ATHENA  (Minerva),  sec 11  n. 

ATHENS,  distinguished  as  a  capital  in 

literature  and  art    276 

causes  of  this,  physical  and  political  . .     ib. 

nature  of  the  country,  &c ib. 

purity  of  the  air r 277 

political  circumstances    ib. 

Solon 278 

the  Pitieiratids — ^thcir  dominion,  &c. .  ib. 
their  patronage  of  literature  and  art  . .  ib. 
the  most  excellent   works  of  Athens 

produced  in   the  midst  of  political 

convulsions 279 

the   time  between  the    expulsion    of 

Hippias  and  the  battle  of  Salamis  .  270 


Pago 
ATHENS, 

results  o!  this  period  in  art,  &c 279 

the  Persian  war  •  • ib. 

extension  of  her  sovereignty 280 

Pericles — his  age  and  administration . .     ib. 

his  aim  and  object  . .  •  • ib. 

shown  by  the  extant  works  of  his  time  281 

his  connexion  with  literature ib. 

with  Sophocles  and  Anaxagoras    ....     ib. 

his  domestic  arrangements 282 

sentiment  attributed  to  him  by  Thvcy- 
dides • ib. 

gradual  decay  o{  Athens    ib. 

its  causes  and  progress   ib. 

qualities  by  which  the  Athenians  were 
most  distinguished 288 

their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  words    •  •     ib. 

eloquence,  fluency,  and  loquacity  ....     ib. 

the  Sophists — their  mode  of  teaching .  •  284 

Plato's  opinion  of  the  Athenians  and 
Pericles ib. 

the  old  and  new-fiuhioned  Athenians, 
contest  between ib. 

literature  and  art  not  affected  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals    285 

BACCHUS  (Dionysus),  see 11  n. 

BACCH YLIDES  (lyric  poet)  218 

nephew  of  Simonides — his  age,  &c    . .     ib. 

his  style  of  poctr}' ib. 

structure  of  his  verse,  metres,  &c 214 

BORMUS— mournful  ditty 19 

CADMUS   of   Miletus    (historian),    his 

age,  &c 261 

subject  of  his  history ib. 

CALLINUS  (elegiac  poet) 107 

his  age,  &c.,  how  proved 108 

his  elegies  martial  and  spirit-stirring. .   109 
CARCINUS  (tragedian),  his  family,  &c.  888 

satirized  by  Aristophana ••     ib. 

CERES  (Demetcr),  see 11  n. 

CHARON  of  Lampsacus  (historian),  his 

age,  &c 268 

merely  a  drj'  chronicler ib. 

CHERSIAS  (epic  poet),  his  country,  age, 

and  works 102 

CHJEREMON  Oyric  poet),  his  age,  &c.  887 

deterioration  of  style  in ib. 

his  poem,  The  Centaur ib. 

his  dramatic  productions  rich  in  descrip- 
tions         ib. 

charming  pictures  of  female  beauty    .  •     ib. 

yln«fof/«'«  opinion  of  him ib. 

CH(ERILUS  (tragedian),  his  age,  &c.  ..   294 
excelli>d  in  the  Satyric  drama  ib. 

CHORAL  poems  and  songs.     (See  Lyric 

poetry)    190 

CHORODIDASCALOS— meaning  of  the 

term,  and  to  whom  applied    87 

general  employment  of  in  early  times 

in  the  Peloffonnesits 192 

in  comedy 405 

CHORUS,  the— its  origin  and  character.    22 
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i^::A  y  rio'l ib. 

Vrof'/t.vji,  f',fif*j,    7". ■'<»•'* "/'-J,   I/^itn-jt' 

//'/',  A' **jf*,fi>,  <t' . .  ih »rir  ag*.- ,  Ace ib. 

y1  ft'*;f, hi  »•.'».       .S^-e  his  i.ame; 

trari<ii:'.ij  t//  thft  inid'ilK  com«dy  of  the 

k\\iiu\M\% .'......  393 

hit^lt^',  l*hii^lli-i*f  i^.'iAH^rii,ny  &c.  .•  ib. 

fipjf:tnitiJ4  of  till;  c</rnir,  dnuna     ib. 

jKiirit^  it  h;ul  in  ciininon  with  trag<:dy  ib. 

nitinUr  of  act/jn     399 

CMtuiw,  tiUitktf  &c ib. 
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ib.     CYCLIC  i-<Es 64 

ib.         crljrn  ot  the  ciame ik 

da:cs  oiiii  eoustnirs  of  Kh«  poeu  .  •  •  •  ib. 
xnu:  have  pi:«ieaM;d  perfect  copin  of 

H  .--mt.'r't  p>cins ik 

A 'T'.ii^.'jj  of  MiUt-u — a«e  of 65 

acco'ir.:  ot  hU  poMU ik 

JAc  dKiir-.ctivr.  or'  rr.;*  and  the  JQAt- 

'•pi/ 66 

J>.xhKi  or  Lijrki'ns — a^  of •  ik 

occoont  of  bi»  poem* — the  LitiU  Jiiad, 

\c ik 

abriJcment   of  the   C^die  poenu   br 

J'rociH4 ". ...  '  6T 

Sta/nntu   of  Cyprtu — kit  poem,  the 

Ciprt'a    ...*. 68 

pntrcded  the  Jiitid  in  the  Cvr/w  ....  ik 

Ajia4  of  Tfitxnt — hi«  poem,  the  JToitoi  69 
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tof  andplaoeixitlie  C^iit..**  69 
MMm  of    Cyrene,   age  of — hit 

DB,  the  TeUgonta 70 

nation  of  the  Odytaey ib. 

Cyclic  poems — The  war  ^  the 

Km«  agaifut  Thebes ib. 

iebaii — ^the  Bpigoni •  •  71 

'HILA  (lyric  poetess  and  firiend 

Sappho) 180 

!8  of  the  Greeks 11 

cribed  by  Homer ib. 

as  osed  in  this  work    ib.n. 

ter  and  attributes  of  in  early 

M 18 

odified  in  the  Homeric  description     1 5 

)iko%xan  deities 280 

iTSteries    connected   with    their 

ship  alone ib. 

fsteries  of  Demeter  or  Eleutinian 

iteries    231 

of ib. 

rphics  or  followers  of  Orpheus. 

e  Orpheus) ib. 

?BB  (Ceres),   see 11  n. 

rorship  of  with  Dionysus  •••...     25 

I  and  birds    ib. 

ttiTals  afforded  occasions  for  wan- 

and  licentious  raillery 182 

rsteries 281 

X  machini,  the.  (See  Ewripidet)  863 
3TS 

r  of  accounted  for 7 

primitive  tribes  of  Qreecc 7,8 

tty  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of      8 

i  into  two  main  branches 9 

— including  2>oric >  •  •  •     ib. 

10 

(Artemis),  see 11  n. 

^ES  (Ionic  philosopher),  his  age 

ontry    248 

ted  the  doctrines  of  AnaximeMt     ib. 
iloiophy,  and  spirit  of  inquiry  . .  249 

gUBge ib. 

sins  (historian),  uncertainty  re- 

Ifaff 265 

iUS  (Bacchus),  see 11  n. 

p  of,  conjointly  with  Demeter  . .     25 
nog  at  his  festival  by  the  women 

(Hi    192 

Ukyrambf  song  at  his  festivals, 

DUkyramb)     203 

p  of  Dionytut  Zayreus  by  the 

JUct  231 

iflerent  from  the  popular  rites  of 

:kut 282 

of  the  Orphic  worship    287 

I  of  the  Orphic*  respecting  Dio- 

\9 ib. 

of   dramatic  poetry  connected 

I  his  worship 287 

iM«fema  and  Agricnia   288 

inhip  distingniihed   by  eiUkur 
% ib. 


DIONT8IU8.  ^ 

his  festivals  at  Athens  eelebmted  near 
the  shortest  day 288 

comedy  referred  to  his  worship 898 

connected  with    the    letter  Dionysia  894 

those  festivals  described ib. 

the  comic  choruses  especially  belonged 

to  them  895 

DITHYRAMB,  Bacchanalian  song 208 

perfected  by  Jl rum ib. 

mode  of  its  representation ib. 

tragic  style  introduced  into  it  by  Arum  204 

performed  by  circular  choruses ib. 

the  new  form  of  the  Dithyramb 447 

introduced  by  Melanippides ib. 

its  mode  of  exhibition 450 

its  metres,  &c ib. 

assumed  a  mimetic  character ib. 

subjects  to  which  it  was  applied    ....     ib. 
DBAMATIC  poetrjr 285 

causes  of  its  rise  in  Greece     ib. 

represents  actions  286 

essential  difference  between  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry ib. 

source  of  the  style  of  dramatic  poetry       ib. 

the  force  with  which  it  developcs  the 
events  of  human  life ib. 

its  creation  required  great  boldness  of 
mind   287 

great  step  made  by  the  Greeks ib. 

reference  to  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the 
Indians ib. 

to  the  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages    • .     ib. 

its  origin  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Bacchus ib. 

and  of  other  deities    ib. 

Eleusinian  mysteries  probably  a  mys- 
tical drama ib. 

other  mimic  representations  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus 288 

the  Anthesteria,  Ayrionia,  &c ib. 

the  enthusiasm  of  his  worship  essential 
to  the  drama ib. 

grotesque  and  beautiful  forms  of  the 
subordinates  in  that  worship 289 

custom  of  disguise  and  wearing  masks 
at ib. 

direct  evidence  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  drama   ib. 

tragedy  as  well  as  comedy  originally  a 
choral  song ib. 

of  the  class  of  dithyrambs ib. 

account  by  Herodotus  of  tragic  choruses 
at  Sicyon    290 

tragedy,  its  commencement  and  pro- 
gress.    (See  Tragedy  of  the  Oreeks)   291 

comedy,  its  commencement  and  pro- 
gress.    (See  Comedy  of  the  Greeks)     891 

general  survey  of  the  progress  of  the 
drama  from  JEschylus  to  Menander   445 

ECHEMBROTUS  (elegiac  poet) 107 

(musician) •  162 

ELEGBION  or  elegy,  style  of  poetry  . .  105 
name  refers  to  the  form,  not  the  tubjeei    ib. 
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it!  ni^lri<'.i]  turm  .  >  ^ .  .  ^ 

iu  niiLiLitm  siCL-iHijanu'd  br  iho  flute 
llLrPlhT   ..,....,  ,,,...,, 

nil  U^ir»t  ill  it*  LMr]y  pprioil  *,,*..,*,> 
itd  auh>y:;i  -aui.^t  L'jtj^ti'ai  cni(aiv>ti    . , 

B^tDfi-i^^tli'   I'll'L'LH'i       H  >  *  * ^  »  ,  ,  ,  * 

tii>  int.-aily  Iiir  tliviilini'  tJu*  huliji'ct 
iiiiii  i)w  ililViTL-nt  liniiiflu-F,  uf  Tiiar- 
till  I,  M'tiijs'ibc,  ♦Tfitk'*  Af,  , 

tUir^Triil  ^iiLi-  ni<-^[mu-J  by,  Jn  i\u} 
,1'-  'tf^t'trtt,*  i*rxUn\     .  .  .  .  H  , 

Mf'tii,,,  tin"*,  Tfifti-/iiU,  Tirfittiittiv, 
tWftt  titf-f-*tttit^      Vnfiiu  fj,      Tyf-ttt  itt, 

.  I  M  Vr  p7-  ,  -■/.  ,f.t .  ,<;  ,„  O.I  j\  i.  f,       '  Np  7i  *H , 

Xt  U'-t"  'r* '  PJ '  .1.        \  Scu     til  I  kfh"     nn  JIK^B) 

t\u*  I;iIht  t'liL'^n'  ] iry  ;^ihI  iii  writi-rfl 

RJ,Kt'r^IN[AN  tny.il^Tii'a.     {fiiri*  Dfltit's 
uf  till'  trr^-ikjii    ,.».,... 

KJiimjj.MA,    ^Slv  rhnriisi  

KMl'KlKH'j.KS    iSinlun    pliiUisni^hw), 

Li 4  Lii:<-  ]||k)  ri<unlry    .i«** 

^DMT  |irr>.tMnl  n-jtiiUitimi     . . . ,« 

|]i4  jim-tii  HIM  Xiilitn'    1 ^ .  ^ ,  ^.M 

\ui  jih^>ii':J  jiliil^iSLijihy  and  tlit'iiripi  * , 

Krit.    J'.H'iry  rpr  K[>i.>a,     (Se*.^  IWtry  of 

KriniMtMt'S,     (Siv  Cniiuuly  nf  (hc 
IrnrkO    ", 

his  Eik<i'  ;ui<l  rf?<iiU-iiLT  ^ , . . . 

hiji  I'lL.irjL-EiT  timl  tluit  k»f  hi#  jpbvB     ., 

thrii-  i„  .*Lf.tf   form  nvmuituliW  with 

tln'ir  •  r'  .1-1'/  ti'iuloiu-v 

Kri«iU.\MMATI(J  iuvti-y    

r.Tin  :iM'l  oriuiiuil  Mibj^ci  i»t'  I  In*  i.i»i^rani 

olijirl  I J  I'Miiolilo  ihr  sulijivt  ...••... 

I'l'li'hratiHi  authors  v(  

occaHiiuial  \;ni;uu\'s  in  tho  iiiotro    .... 

Kri  K  iill  KM  A.     v-^'^-i"  Chorus) 

KlUNXA  {\>ovio<<\ 

hr-r  pooin.  talltd   T/n  ^pnuff 

EU<.iAMM(>\  of  ryrnu".     »Soo  Cyclic 

rorms)     '. !.. . 

EUMELIS  topic  piJot^,  lii*  country  and 

«K^- -....*.... 

works  atirihutfd  to  him 

goiuiiMi-ncss  of  ninst  dcinod  by    Pau- 

eumolVts 

a  riiTiaii,  not  a  Thracian *J0 

EU POLIS  (o.m.diaii), 1:J  » 

liis  St  vie  and  charactr'ristics    ib. 

BURIl'lDES  (tnifjjidian), o:.7 

differcnc*.*  bolwien  him  and  Si>phocK8     ib. 

his  chanicter 3oS 

hifl  affi*,  kc ib. 

hii  pnilnsophical  convictions  oppoAod  to 

liu  legends ib. 

tk  empbivmont  of  mvthical  subjects 

'expLiiiu'd    .' 350 

Ansto(l:'s  distinction  between  him  nnd 

SophticUs ib. 

his  chnnictiTA  liko  the  A(h€uians  nf  his 
dav il>- 


lOfl 
lb. 

ibL 
1U7 

113 


125 
ib. 

irt'2 

ib. 
1255 


ai'7 

435 
l'J() 

ib. 

ib. 
127 

IJS 

401 

IJ^O 

ib. 

70 

101 
ib. 

ib. 


EURIFIDBS, 

h'li  minute  attrition  to  pettj 

itanc^B     ....  .,•-.,  ». ^ 

bti  romarki,  Ate.  on  the  life  snd  luhiu 
of  wnmcD    «,,....,.,..   -^ 

uujuftly  deimbed  by  ^rirfojj A«u  u 
u  w<^maii'hater    ...., ^..p   ^ 

bif  fft'ijuent  bringing  orchildmiMili* 
^tiige    .,- *....., *..   it- 

bia  allusinnj  to  pubLic  event*  mnd  po 

Litici       .m,m.** ^      ^t 

fondn^M  for  general  and  abitnct  \ytwr 

of  things- .  ^ .«..,,  p  ,, *  ^1 

Lho  fiivouhte  of  the  modem  touiIi  c)f 

Atk<H*    \ i 

his  alu^mtinni  in  the  Jhrnt  of  xnfieAy^  3^ 
thi'  ]tjvt*^fifc  desrribcd  and  explsiud-^  ^ 
thr  f/rir^  tjT  jiria^Ai'it^  almost  initoducr^l 

br  liim «, 3^ 

its  &vi[u(*nt  empLoym^Qt  in   his  lata 

fdayj   « ,.    i^ 

idl  tb^  weight  laid  upon  it  at  the  inid 

of  hit  career *    il*- 

his  ubjeirt  in  ad  imatr  it  ...  ^ i^ 

position  of  the  chorus  ccsenluilly  p«^^ 

verted  by  him * *.  SW 

ihe  l^-rie  elem^-nt  tbrowTi  mprt  intnthe 

hands  of  the  actors ,  SSJ 

Ctj'/'i-tojtfuiR^  hti  chief  actor^  emiiisit 

iiv  the  innTiiHlies  -,.., ^ 

Loose  and  irrcguUr   metrical   form  of 

ihi^sc  pi^-ces * . . .    ^ 

stybt  cf  his  dialogue   iP* 

his  languugc    i^ 

distinction  between  his  earlier  and  Liter 

plays ib< 

the  Ali^xtti — first  of  his  extant  plays..  367 
account  of  it — added  to  a  trllnyy  instead 

of  a  Sat  uric  drama '. il». 

not  to  be  included  in  his  regular  trn- 


g^' 


die 


ib. 


the  Mvdta — a  model  of  his  tragedies . «    ^ 

its  date,  plot,  kc ib> 

Aristotle's  judgment  of  Euripides  as  a 

l>oi't     863 

the  Ui'jipiili/tut  croirnrd — its  date,  &c,  ib. 
its  plot — characters  of  women  in  these 

plays ik 

the  Ihruba — tragedy  of  patkof 369 

unjustly  censured  for  want  of  unity  of 

action ib. 

its  plot  and  jn'nptt'  ia    ih> 

class  of  subjiHTts  of  his  later  plays. . . .  370 
do  not  drpict  such  energetic  passion  ..  ib* 
rich   in  allui^ions  to  the  events  of  the 

d:iy ib. 

the  J/iitu'liula — its  political  news   ..     il^ 

its  plan  and  subject    ib. 

the    iSiijipliaitt* — its    affinity  to    the 

Ileracleida! 371 

its  political  action • ib. 

its  independent  beauties — songs  of  the 

choruA ib. 

the  Jtnt-'xis  beauties  and  defiH:ts  ....  »!»■ 
its  plot  ;md  m'neral  object 872 
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581 


BUBIPIDB8,  ^^ 

Um  Raging  ASrmcte— composed  in  the 

old  age  of  the  poet 872 

its  employment  of  the  eceyeUma    •  •  •  •  ib. 

two  independent  actions ib. 

intrinnc  eridence  of  the  datet  of  the 

last  t«ro  plays 873 

the  Andromache — ^its  plot  and  object.,  ib. 

political  references  Tery  prominent ....  ib. 

The  Troadet ib. 

consists  of  a  series  of  significant  pictures  874 

epilogue  probably  lost ib. 

the  EUctra — its  period ib. 

incidents  of— murder  of  JEffut/ius  and 

CljftemneMra  ....•• ib. 

how  treated    ib. 

the  Helena — alteration  in  her  story  . .  875 

how  effected — ^plot  of  the  play ib. 

the  Iphigenia  at  Tauri — its  date  ....  376 

its  beauties — moral  worth  of  the  cha- 
racters   ib. 

friendship  of  OretUs  and  Pylades ....  ib. 

the  Orestes — its  contrast  to  the  preced- 
ing play 877 

its  date  and  the  effect  it  produced  ....  ib. 

its  plot,  and  the  impression  left  by  it  on 

the  mind ib. 

Th4  Phcenitta—iXA  date       ib. 

its  beauties  and  defecU 378 

plays    brought  out    by   the    younger 

Euripides ib. 

last  days  of  Euripides  spent  in  Mace- 
donia   ib. 

The  Baccha — probably  produced  at  the 

court  of  Archclaus ib. 

its  story — religious  opinions  of  the  poet 

at  the  close  of  his  life    879 

the  Iphigenia  ai  A  ulis — not  extant  in 

a  perfect  state ib. 

its  plan  and  object ib. 

interpolations  in 880 

his  lost  plays ib. 

his  Satyric  dramas 881 

one  extimt — The  Cydopt    ib. 

date  of  his  death    ib. 

shortly  before  that  of  Sophocles. .....  ib. 

FABLES — their  origin  in  Greece 142 

first  appearance  in  Hesiod ib. 

meaning  of  the  term  mTvtt ib. 

employed  by  Archilochus ib. 

and  by  SUtichorue 148 

fikbles  of  beasts,  &c.,  probably  intro- 
duced from  the  East ib. 

the  Libyan  fables 144 

the  Cyirrian,  CSlician,   Lydian,  and 

Carian   145 

fiibles  of  jEtop.     (See  JEsop) ib. 

GNOMIC  poems  and  sentences — of  Solon  119 

of  Phocylides 120 

hexameters  best  adapted  to    ib. 

GORQIAS.     (Sec  Sophists) 463 

GRAMMAR, 

grammatical  forms 5 


GRECIAN  history  and  hittoriaoa sSS 

antiquity  of  Eastern  history  ib. 

causes  of  its  existence S59 

difference  between  the  Oriental  nations 

and  the  Greeks ib. 

causes  of  the  comparative  lateness  of 

Grecian  history ib. 

its  want  conducive  to  poetry  and  the 

fine  arts 260 

probable  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing 

in  Greece • •••     ib. 

first  rudiments  of  history    ib. 

the  lead  taken  by  the  loniant ib. 

flourishing  condition  of  Miletus ib. 

Cadmus  of  Miletus.     (See  his  name) .  •  261 

AcusUaus.     (See  his  name)    ib. 

Hecataeus,     (See  his  name)     •     ib. 

Pherecydts.     (See  bis  name) •  268 

Charon  of  Lampsocus.     (See  his  name)    ib. 

Htllanicus.     (Sec  his  name) 264 

XantJius.     (See  his  name) ib. 

Dionysius.     (See  his  name) 265 

the  term  logograplitrs,  to  whom  applied    ib. 

Herodottu,     (See  his  name) 266 

Thucydides.    (See  his  name) 479 

HECAT^US  (historian),   his  age  and 

country   261 

his  works — travels  and  geographical  re- 
searches    262 

his  maps,  genealogies,  &c ib. 

HELICON,  and  its  neighbourhood 27 

HELLANICUS  (historian),  his  age  and 

country    264 

his  works ib. 

HEPHAESTUS  (Vulcan),  see 11  n. 

HERA  (Juno),  see 11  n. 

HERACLITUS  (Ionic  philosopher),  his 

age  and  country 244 

his  character  and  doctrines .  •  •  • ib. 

placed  the  first  principle  in^re 245 

despised  the  popular  religion  ..••..••  ib. 

rejected  its  whole  ceremonial ib. 

HERMES  (Mercury),  see 11  n. 

Homeric  hymn  to 75 

HiiRODOTUS  (historian) 266 

his  family,  birthplace,  age,  &c.  .....  •  ib. 

residence  at  Santos,  and  its  cause  ....  ib. 

passed  the  latter  years  of  liis  life  at 

Thnrii    «...  ib. 

time  of  his  going  there,  how  fixed. ...  ib. 
frequently  called  a  Thurian   by   the 

ancients 267 

his  travels,  their  object  and  extent. ...  ib. 

went  to  Egypt  and  Asia  in  his  youth  .  ib. 
gradual  formation  of  the  plan  of  his 

great  work ib. 

his  book  upon  Assyria    ib. 

recited  his  history  at  festivals 268 

such   recitations  confined  to  detached 

portions ib. 

his  great  work  not  composed  till  the 

Feloponnesian  war ib. 

questionable  whether  he  lived  to  the 

second  period  of  tluit  war ib. 
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HBBODOTUS, 

dutch  of  the  genenl  plan  of  hif  woik .  269 

dangnedly  enkiged  by  episodes ib. 

imtuices  of ....  ib. 

unity  of  his  history  combined  with  ex- 
tent of  subject 271 

its  epic  character ib. 

idea  of  a  fixed  destiny—how  carried  out  ib. 

^eeches  introduced    ib. 

comparison  with  the  different  parts  of  a 

Gfieek  tragedy ib. 

a  tiieologian  and  poet  as  well  as  his- 
torian   272 

his  veracity,  how  far  questionable  ....  ib. 

his  confessions  of  being  deceived  by 

misrepresentations • ib. 

his  fiuniiiarity  with  Oriental  manners, 

&c 278 

his  skill  in  portraying  character ib. 

impression  made  by  reading  his  work . .  ib. 

his  style,  hinguage,  and  dialect 274 

HE8I0D,  circumstances  of  his  life    ....  77 

general  character  of  his  poetry  ......  78 

his  manner  essentially  different  from 

that  of  iTom^r 79 

Us  description  of  the  commencement  of 

his  poetical  career ib. 

dwelt  at  Ascra  by  his  own  testimony  .  80 

attempts  to  connect  him  by  relationship 

withJ7om«r    81 

nearly  cotemporary  with  Homer ib. 

did  not  borrow  his  epic  language  frt>m 

him ib. 

distinctions  between  his  poetry  and 

that  of  irom«r 82 

his  Works  and  Days ib. 

allusions  in  that  poem  to  his  dissen- 
sions with  his  brother  Persts 83 

aDusions  to  the  various  kinds  of  Boeotian 

industry 84 

general  tone  of  the  poem 85 

his  lost  poem,  the  Lessons  ii(f  Chiron . .  86 

his  Tkeogony 87 

first  gave  the  Greeks  a  kind  of  reliffions 

code ib. 

sketch  of  the  subject  and  philosophy  of 

the  poem ib. 

beings  traced  from  chaos . .  t 89 

war  with  the  Titans   90 

Zeus  and  the  Olympian  gods 91 

design  of  the  poem  proved  to  have  been 

maturely  considered    ib. 

discrepancies  between  his    genealogy 

and  that  of  Homer • ib. 

his  art  of  composition  not  so  perfect  as 

Homers 92 

the  Theogony  interpolated  by  the  £hap- 

Bodists ib. 

additions  to  that  poem    93 

the  prooemium — not  an  original  intro- 
duction to  the  Theogony • .  •  ib. 

was  in  fact  a  hymn  to  the  Muses  .  •  •  •  ib. 

critical  remarks  on  these  poems 94 

treatment  of  Women  by  Hesiodand  the 

Ancient  epic  poets 95 


HBSIOD, 
other  poems  of  the  schod  of  Hetiod — 

^e  Great  Eoice 96 

the  Naupadia ib. 

the  Catalogue  of  Women   97 

distinct  firom  the  Eoim    ib. 

other  poems  attributed  to   Hesiod  — 

scanty  remains  of   98 

the  Melampodia,  JEgim,ius,  Marriage 

of  Ceyx,  &c ib. 

the  Shield  of  Hercules    ib. 

date  of,  how  proved •  • . .  99 

treatment  of,   distinct    from   Homer's 

shield  of  Achilles    ib. 

these  poems  connected  with  lyric  poetry  ib. 
tradition  respecting  the  death  and  burial- 
place  of  Uesiod 96 

his  wit  and  humour  compared  with  that 

of  Homer 130 

HIERAX  (musician)     162 

HIPPONAX  (Iambic  poet),  his  country 

and  age   141 

satires  against  luxury,  &c 142 

his  personal  enemies ib. 

his  language,  metres,  and  style ib. 

HISTORY.     (See  Grecian  History  and 

Historians) 
HOMKR — his  birthplace  ; — claims  of  the 

Athenians — of  Chios 41 

the  claims  of  Smyrna,  how  supported  42,  43 

of  the  Gumacans  and  Colophonians. ...  43 
traditions  as    to    the    foundation    of 

Smyrna ih. 

other  poets  connected  with  Smyrna  . .  44 
mental  energies  stimulated  by  the  con- 
flux of  different  tribes  and  races  in 

that  neighbourhood ib. 

shown  to  be  of  Ionic  race  and  descent .  46 

recognised  as  such  by  Aristarchus. ...  ib. 

other  proofr  of  his  Ionian  origin      ...  46 
time  of  his  existence  according  to  He- 
rodotus and  the  Alexandrine  chro- 

nologists 47 

his  poems  not  originally  committed  to 

writing    38 

how  proved — the  digamma ib. 

discrepancies  in  the  catalogues 5% 

gave  epic  poetry  its  first  great  impulse .  47 

causes  of  this ib. 

novelty  of  his  subjects    ib. 

subject  of  the  Iliad    48 

scheme,  philosophy,  and  characters  of  .  49 
its  plan  extends  beyond  what  was  neces- 
sary       50 

extension  accounted  for ib. 

historical  details  objected  to  by  Thucy- 

dides   51 

patriotic  motives  for  the  extension. . . .  58 
inconsistencies  in,  and  presumed  addi- 
tions to    58 

cheerful  cast  of  the  earlier  part  as  com- 
pared with  the  later   ib. 

catalogue  of  the  ships — discrepancies  in  54 
critical  doubts  as  to  genuineness  of. .  54,  55 

catalogue  of  the  Trojans  and  their  allies  ib. 
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HOMBB, 

too  scanty 56 

general  remarks  on  the  originality  of 
particular  books ib. 

subject  of  the  Odysuy    57 

second  story  interwoven  in  it •     58 

has  much  in  common  with  the  Iliad,,     ib. 

but  shows  a  more  developed  state  of 
epic  poetry ib. 

scheme  and  plan  of  the  poem 59 

offered  many  opportunities  for  enlarge- 
ment and  insertions    60 

shown  to  be  written  after  the  Iliad  . .     ib. 

proofs  of  this  from  the  descriptions  of 
society  and  manners,  characters  of 
the  gods,  the  management  of  the  lan- 
guage, &c 61 

supposition  that  the  Odyssey  was  com- 
pleted by  a  disciple 62 

difficulties  in  accounting  for  the  compo- 
sition of  these  poems,  before  the  use 
of  writing ib. 

must  have  been  occasionally  recited  in 
their  integrity ib. 

not  longer  than  the  tragedies,  &c.  per- 
formed at  one  festival ib. 

recited  in  scattered  fragments  by  the 
Mapsodists    63 

indebted  to  Solon  or  Pisistmtus  for 
compelling  the  Rhapsodists  to  recite 
them  in  order ib. 

the  Hymns  or  Prooemia— their  general 
character 72 

not  connected  with  the  actual  ceremo- 
nies of  religion    78 

occasions  on  which  they  were  sung    . .     ib. 

by  whom  composed     ib. 

the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo  ....     74 

Pythian  Apollo ....     76 

— If  emus ib. 

Aphrodite 76 

Denuter ib. 


52» 
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his  poetry  full  of  archness  and  humour  130 

criticism  on  it  in  that  respect ib. 

loss  of  the  Margites 131 

that  poem  ascribed  to  Homer  by  Aris- 
totle ib. 

its  nature  as  collected  from  fragments . .     ib. 

the  Cercopes ib. 

the  Bairachomyomachia,  &c 132,  147 

his  witty  and  satirical  poems  contrasted 

with  those  of  Archilochus 132 

HOMERIDS,  the    40,  41 

the  Chian  and  Samitm  families 41 

HYMEN^OS,  bridal  song 21 

described  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  ....  ib. 
HYMNS,  the  Homeric.  (See  Homer) . .  72 
HYPORCHEME,  (u^if^nf^)  «pecies  of 

choral  dance    23 

lALEMUS,  plaintive  song    18 

IAMBIC  and  Satyrical  poetry 128 

its  contrast  with  other  cotcmporaneous 
poetry 129 

created  by  Aichilochos 128 


IAMBIC, 
license  afforded  to  raillery  by  the  festi- 
vals of  Demeter,  &c ISl 

name  of  Iambus  thence  derived 182 

the  lambyce,  musical  instrument  ....  1S9 
Fables  and  Parodies,  nearly  allied  to..  143 
ArckHochiis,  Simonides,  Solon,  HippO' 

nax,  Ananius.     (See  those  names) 

IBYCUS  (lyric  poet)     205 

his  age  and  countiy    ib. 

his  poetical  style — resembled  that  of 

Stesichorus ib. 

his  metres,  and  the  subjects  of  his  poems  206 
ILIAD,  subject  of  the,  &c.  (See  Homer)  48 
ION  (tragedian),  his  age  and  country  ..   282 

a  prose  author  as  well  as  a  poet ib. 

took  the  subjects  of  his  tragedies  from 

Homer ib. 

ISOCRATES  (orator),  his  age,  country, 

family,  &c 504 

pupil  of  Gorgias  and  Tims,  also  of 

Socrates ib. 

belongs  essentially  to  the  Sophists ....  ib. 
prevented  by  bashfulness  and  weakness 

from  spciJiing 505 

set  up  a  school  of  oratory ib. 

most  of  his  orations  destined  for  the 

school ib. 

his  Areopagiticusy  Panegyricus,  Philip  506 
his  PanatkeiMicus,  Praise  of  Helen, 

Bu^ris   507 

more  eminent  as  a  rhetorician  than  as 

a  statesman  or  philosopher 508 

his  style 509 

departed  from  that  which  was    then 

usual,  viz.  the  antitJietical ib. 

his  language    ib. 

his  Commiseration  Speeches    510 

the  subjects  of  his  speeches    511 

his    language    different  from   that  of 

Sophocles  and  Thucydides ib. 

deficient  in  vehemence  of  oratory  • .  •  •   512 

Plutarch's  opinion  of  his  style ib. 

collection  of  his  works    ib. 

JUNO  (Hera),  see 11  n. 

JUPITER  (Zeus),  see 11  n. 

LAMENTS  for  Hylas  and  Adonis    ....  19 
LANGUAGES 

affinity  of — generally 8 

— with  the  Greek ib. 

— the  Indo-Gkrmanic  branch.  4 
Classical  and  Modem 

effect  of  on  the  ear  and  on  the  under- 
standing    6 

characteristics  of  the  Greek  language.,  ib. 
variety  of  forms,  inflexions,  and  diar 

lects  in    7 

dialects  of  the  several  tribes,  and  their 

characteristics ••  8 

LASUS  (lyric  poet),  his  country,  &c    . .  214 

rival  of  Simonides ib. 

peculiarly  a  dithyramhic  poet    215 

instructor  of  Pindar  in  lyric  poetry . .  ib. 
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LA8U8, 

hk  orer-refinement  in  rhytlmi,  ke,    ..215 
LESCHES    or    Lexhcus.     (See  Cjrdic 

poeini)     66 

LIKUS.  the  longi  lo  called 17 

taditions  respecting 18 

LITB&ATUEE  of  Qreece—9»  confined 

to  particular  races 275 

early  formation  of  a  national  literature 

in  Greece    ib. 

edebrated  cities,  &c ib. 

Athens  acquired  the  rank  of  a  capital, 

(See^tA^iw) 276 

LITTEBSBS,  melancholy  song    19 

LOGOORAPUBRS— meaning    of    the 

terra  and  to  whom  applied 265 

LTRIG  poetry 148 

tnnsition  to  from  the  Epot,  through 

SUffiac  and  Iambic ib. 

Its  connexion  with  mime    ib. 

and  with  dancing 149 

cfaaracteristics  of  Greek  lyric  poety  . .  ib. 
distinctions  between   the   ^olic  and 

Doric  schools 164 

reasons    for  such   division,   structure, 

dialect,  &c ib. 

Bpodf,  origin  of  in  the  Doric  school..  105 

the  Doric  school  choral ib. 

JEolie,  usually  for  recitation  by  an  in- 
dividual    ib. 

exceptions  to  this ib. 

loss  of  jEoUc  poems  caused  by  the  un- 

intcUigibility  of  the  dialect    166 

Alcau*.     (Sec  his  name)    ib. 

metres  employed   by  the  ^oiic  lyric 

poets    170 

Sappho,     (See  her  name) 172 

Anacreon.     (»See  his  name) 180 

the  mdos,  designed  to  be  sung  by  a 

single  person 187 

the  tcolion — description  of 188 

9colia,  distinguished  from  other  drink- 
ing songs ib. 

principally  composed  by  Lesbians  ....  ib. 
composers  of — said  to  be  invented  by 

Terpander ib. 

inbjccts  of  those  which  are  extant ....  189 
connexion  of  lyric  poetry  with  choral 

songs  190 

gradual  rise  of  regular  forms  from  this 

connexion 191 

specimens  of  simple  ancient  songs. ...  192 

Alcman.     (See  his  name) 193 

Sienc/tonut.     (See  his  name) 1 97 

Arion.     (See  his  name) 208 

the  Dilhyramh.     (See  that  title)    ....  ib. 

IltfCiu,     (See  his  name)       • .  205 

aimomdet.     (See  his  name) 207 

Ikbcchylideg,     (See  his  name)     213 

Iauhs.     (See  his  name) 214 

Timocreon,     (See  his  name) 215 

Pindar.     (See  his  name) 216 

its  fiUling  off  after  the  time  of  the  great 

tragedians ^ . . .  387 

^.  Charfrnvn.     (See  his  imme) ib. 


LTRIC  poetry 
improTed  by  the  new  Dithymnb  ....  447 

Melanippidei,     (See  his  name) ib. 

PkHoxeHiu — CinuioM — Phrynu.   (See 

their  names)   448 

Timothew,     (See  his  name) 449 

other  poets  and  mosicians   of  minor 

note ib. 

LTSIAS  (orator),  his  fiunily,  age,  and 

personal  history 496 

his  speech  against  Eraiotthenet  ..•••.  497 
comparison  of  him  with  Oorgias  ....  ib. 
notion  of  his  earlier  style  derived  from 

Plato's  Phadna 498 

extant  collection  of  his  works    499 

description  of  his  Funeral  Oration  . .  ib. 
alteration  in  his  style — how  caused  • .  500 
his  speeches  adapted  to  the  parties  for     - 

whom  written     ib. 

his  use  of  the  figures  of  thought  and 

speech 501 

compression  of  his  style — treason  for . .    ib. 
his  speech  against  ^^^vnzftcs— descrip- 
tion of ib. 

very  prolific  as  an  orator    503 

genuineness  of  the  works  attributed  to 

him »...    ib. 

M ANEROS,  song  similar  to  the  Linus . .    19 

MARS  (Ares),  see 11  n. 

MELANIPPIDES  (lyric  poet),  his  age 

and  country    447 

gave  a  new  character  to  the  Dithyramb    ib. 
MELISSUS  (ElcAtic  phUosopher),  his  age 

and  country    25S 

a  close  follower  of  Parmenidet ib. 

MELOS.     (See  Lyric  poetry) 187 

MENANDKR  (comedian),  his  age,  &c  4S8 
his  cotemporaries  and  successors  ....  439 
clear  conception  of  his  plays  given  by 

the  Roman  imitations ib. 

scene  and  characters  of  his  plays  ....  440 
state  of  morals  and  manners  in  his  time  443 

comparison  with  Evripidet    445 

MERCURY  (Uermes),  see   11  n. 

METRES,  Dactylic  form  adapted  to  epic 

poetry 35 

peculiarities  of  this  form ib. 

MIMNERMUS  (elegiac  poet) 106 

his  age  and  style     115 

political  and  patriotic ib. 

his  love  elegies    116 

MINERVA  (Athena),  see 11  n. 

MINOR  Epic  poets    InO 

their  general  character    ib. 

importance   of    their   fragmentary  re- 
mains      ib. 

potms  by  uncertain  authors — The  Tal> 

ii^9  of  (Echalia lOS 

poems  containing  different  legends  of 

Hercules -. .  1(0 

Cinatfton,  Enmdtts,  AsiHt,  Chertia*, 
(See  those  names) 
MUSiS  DS,  a  Pierian,  not  a  Thracian  . .     26 
MUiSICofthcGiveks 119 
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MUSIC, 
ito  connudon  with  poetry,  etpeciallT 
luric    .' 149 

its  history  commences  with  Terpandtr, 
(See  Terpander) ib. 

the  musical  scale 161 

distinction  between  the  »caU»,  and  the 
st^la  or  harmonies 152 

three  sltflet,  the  Doric,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  ib. 

musical  instruments  employed    153 

intermediate  styles  described 154 

to  whom  attributed ib. 

musical  notation  and  tunes  or  noma,,     ib. 

Lesbian  school  of  singers    ib. 

TerjHinder's    inventions    enlarged    by 
Olympus.     (See  Olympus) 156 

further    improvements     by    ThaleUu, 
(See  Thaletas) 

other  musicians    and    their    improve- 
ments.    Clonas 161 

JlierojCf  Xenodamut,  Xeiwcriltu,  Po- 
lymneitus,  Sacadat,  Alcman,  Echttn- 

broitu 162 

MYKTIS  (lyric  poetess)    217 

celebrated  in  the  youth  of  Pindar ....     ib. 

NEOPHRON  (tragedian),  his  age,  coun- 
try, &c 382 

one  of  his  plays  said  to  be  imitated  by 
Euripides  in  the  Mtdea ib. 

NEPTUNE  (Poseidon),  see 11  n. 

NOME,  musical  tune 154 

ODYSSEY,  the— its  subject.  (Seelfomer)   57 

OLYMPUS,  the  abode  of  the  gods    ....     28 
where  situated    ib. 

OLYMPUS  (Phrygian  musician)  ......  156 

enlarged  the  system  of  Greek  music  . .  ib. 
considered  iu  founder  by  Plutarch  . .  ib. 
his  age,  &c.,  obscure — more  than  one  of 

the  name... ib. 

cultivated  the  enharmonic  scale 157 

his  noine*  intended  for  the  flute.  •  •  •  •  •  ib. 
names  of  some  of  them  preserved  ....  ib. 
introduced  a  third  class  of  rhythms  . .     ib. 

description  of  the  rhythms 158 

a  mere  musician,  not  a  poet    ib. 

ONOMACRITUS    (Orphic  poet).      See 

OrpheuB 235 

OBATORY  of  the  Greeks,  sketch  of  its 

rise  and  progress 457 

Athens  its  native  soil 458 

Thtmittocletf  not  distinguished  as  an 

orator ib. 

Pericles,  his  style  of  speaking    ib. 

no  speech  of  his  preserved  in  writing. .  459 

only  explanation  of  this ib. 

a  few  expressions  preserved   ib. 

Cicero's  opinion  of  Pericles,  Alcibiades, 

and  Thucydides 460 

manner,  diction,  and  idiom  of  Pericles    461 

AfUiphon.     (See  his  name)    469 

Andocides,     (See  his  name) 477 

Lytiat.    (See  his  name)    469 


OEATOEY, 

lioeraiet.    (See  his  name) SOi 

ORPHEUS, 

scanty  accounts  of 25 

connected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus    25 

not  a  Thracian,  but  a  Pierian 27 

his  followers,  the  Orphics  (m  \)fpi»§i)  281 
account  of  them,  the  objects  of  tlieir 

worship,  &c ib. 

time  of  their  institution  difficult  to  as- 
certain     282 

their  poems,  tendency  of,  to  humanize 

and  improve    ib. 

Phereeydes,  his  poems  resembling  the 

Orphic    284 

reason  of  the  loss  of  the  earlier  Orphic 

poems ih. 

their  connexion  with  the  philosophy  of 

Pythagoras ib. 

account  of  several  Orphic  poets  and 

their  works 285 

OHomaerUut,  the  most  known ib. 

his  works    • ib. 

Ceivops,  BronUnns,  ArignoU,  Perti- 

ntu,  Timocles,  Zopyrus     ib. 

i)ie  OrpheoieUsts ib. 

spirit  and  character  of  the  Orphic  poems  ib. 
the  idea  of  a  creation  occurs  in  them . .  287 
Orphic    worship    of   Dionysus.     (See 

Dianysus     ib. 

PARABASIS.     (SeeChonis) 401 

PARMENIDES  (EleaUc  phUosopher), 

his  age  and  country    251 

resemblance  of  his  philosophy  to  that 
of  Xenophanes    ib. 

account  of  his  doctrines,  &c. ib. 

PARNASSUS,  where  situated 27,  28 

PARODY,  account  of   this    species  of 

poetry 146 

attributed  by  some  to  Hipponax    .  •  •  •  147 
PiEAN,  the 

song  of  courage  and  confidence 19 

vernal  paeans  of  Lower  Italy 20 

pseans  of  the  Pythagoreans    ib. 

mode  of  singing ib. 

new  subjects  introduced  into 452 

A  ristotk's  psan  on  Virttite ib. 

PERICLES.     (See  Athens) 280 

PHERKOYDES  (Ionic  philosopher)     . .  840 

one  of  the  earliest  prose  writers 241 

account  of  him  and  his  works     ib. 

his  genealogies  and  mythical  history..  268 
PHILOSOPHY  of  the  Greeks 289 

its  opposition  to  poetry ib. 

led  to  prose  composition ib. 

earliest  philosophers  classed  by  races 
and  countries 240 

the  Ionic  philosophers,  their  researches 
in  physics ib. 

philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school — Phe- 
recydes.     (See  his  name)   •.••••••     ib. 

Thales.    (See  his  name) 241 

the  seven  Sages •...••••••     ib. 

Anaxifmnder,    (See hit  name)    ....  242 
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PHUiOSOPHT, 

Anaximmei.    (SieUtBHW) 248 

fftraeiitut.    (See  hit  name)    844 

Anaxoffonu.    (See  Us  name) S46 

J)ioffeH€t.    (See  his  name)     248 

the  BUaiu:  philoaophera 249 

Xmiopkanet.    (See  his  name)    250 

PiCHrm€Kidet,     (See  his  name)    261 

M4lutut,     (See  his  name) 252 

Zmo.     (See  his  name) ib. 

SmpedocUt.     (See  his  name)    253 

the  luUk  philosophers   256 

Pythagorw.     (See  his  name)     ......     ib. 

PHILOXENUS   (lyric   poet),   his  age, 

country,  &c 448 

his  treatment  by  Dionysius  the  elder        ib. 

estimation  of  his  poems ib. 

PHBTNIGHUS    (tragedian),    his   age, 

country,  &c 293 

the  lyric  predominated  over  the  tragic 

with  him ib. 

employed  only  one  actor •  •     ib. 

introduced  female  parts ib. 

his  distribution  of  the  chorus ib. 

hii  play  of  77««  Phmniua ib. 

its   resemblance  to    Tke  Persians  of 

iEschylus   294 

his  Couture  qf  Miletus — effects  of  its 

production ib. 

PHBTNIS  (lyric  poet),  his  age,  country, 

&c 448 

abused  by  Pherecrates    ib. 

PIEBIA 

distinguished  from  Thrace 26 

PINDAR  —  his    age  —  cotemporary    of 

,£schybi4    216 

his  birthpUce 217 

his  fiunily  skilled  in  music     ib. 

instructed  by  Z<wi»    218 

not  a  common  mercenary  poet    ib. 

though  employed  by  Hiero  and  others .  ib. 
his  freedom  of  speech  to   Hiero  and 

Arcesilaus 219 

his  intercourse  with  princes  limited  to 

poetry ib. 

excelled   in  all  varieties  of  lyric  and 

chond  poetry 220 

•11  lost  except  his  epinikia,  or  trium- 
phal odes    ib. 

the  epinikia,  and  their  mode  of  per* 

formance  explained     ib. 

their  style  lofty  and  dignified     222 

turn  upon  the  destiny  or  merit  of  the 

victor ib. 

though  delivered  by  a  chorus,  express 

his  own  feelings^  &c 224 

contain  much  sententious  wisdom  ....  ib. 
but  more  occupied  by  mythical  narratives  ib. 
reference  of  these  to  the  main  theme, 

either  historical  or  ideal    •  • 225 

copious  mythobgy  introduced    226 

his  meaning  frequently  difficult  to  com- 

prehend  at  the  present  time  ib. 

general  characteristics  of  his  EpinikiaH 

odes    227 


PIKDAB, 
ityk  and  matget    Jkiric,  JMk,  nd 

Lydiam. 227 

distinction  between    228 

his  language,  Ac    ib. 

differs  widely  from  Hosmt  in  his  no- 
tions rejecting  the  ataSe  of  acum 

after  deaUi 229 

PISISTBATIBS,  the.   (See  ^cAeiu)  ..  278 
POBTBY  of  the  Greeks 

its  first  efforts 16 

songs  of  the  husbandmen 17 

thePoaa   19 

the  Thrtnos  and  Hymeneeos 20, 21 

origin  and  character  of  the  cAonu . ...  22 
ancient  composers  of  sacred  hymns  ••     24 

in  the  worship  of  Apollo   ib. 

of  Demeter  and  Dio- 
nysus          25 

of    the    Corybantes, 

&c 26 

Thracian  origin  of  several  early  poets. .  ib. 
influence  of  this  origin  on  the  poetry  of 

Homer    28 

Epic  poetry— its  metrical  form,  &c.  ..  35 
poetiod  style  and  t(m«  of  the  ancient 

epic 36 

perpetuated  by  memory,  ^ot  by  writing  87 
subjects  and  extent  of  the  ante-Homeric 

epic  poetry 89 

the  exploits  of   Hercules — the    ship 

Argo,  &c.    40 

never  fiivourable  to  the  elevation  of  a 

single  individual 49 

its  state  more  developed  in  the  Odyssey 

than  in  the  Iliad     58 

the  IHdactic  Epos  described 86 

general  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the 

Bpos   103 

the  only  kind  of  poetry  b^ore  the  7th 

century,  b.o 104 

its   connexion   with  the    monarchical 

period 105 

influence  of  the  forms  of  government 

on  poetry    • •••..     ib. 

Elegiac  poetry.  (See  Blegeion)  ....  ib. 
Epigranmiatic  poetry.  (See  that  title)  128 
Iambic  and  Satyrical  poetry.    (See  that 

tiUe)    128 

Lyric  poetry.     (See  that  title) 148 

moral  improvement  after  Homer  evidoit 

in  the  notions  as  to  the  state  of  man 

after  death 229 

general  alteration  in  the  spirit  of  Ghreek 

poetry  during  the  first  five  centuries  238 
Dramatic  poetry.  (See  that  title)  . .  285 
later  epic  poetry  and  its  writers.  • . .  ••  454 

Antimachus.     (See  his  name)   ib. 

POETS  or  minstrels, 
their  social  position  in  the  heroic  age. .     89 

as  depicted  by  Homer    30 

before  his  time   31 

as  depicted  by  Hesiod,  Ac    •  •  • 82 

epic  poets  connected  with  the  cariy 

minstrels •    36 
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Page 
POETS, 

Cydic  poett.    (See  Cydiepomt)  ....     64 
^^poeta.  i^ffomer,ffesiod,  Minor 

Epic  PoeU)    

POLYMNESTUS  (musician)    162 

POSEIDON  (Neptune),  see 11  n. 

PBATINAS  (tragedian),  his  age,  coun- 
try, &c 295 

excelled  in  the  Satyric  drama    ib. 

PEOSB  compositions  of  the  Greeks  ....  239 
causes  of  the  introduction  of  prose  . .  240 
opposition  of  philosophy  and  poetry  . .  ib. 
Witting  necessary  for  prose  composition  ib. 
period  during  which  it  was  most  culti- 
vated   456 

three  epochs  in  the  history  of  Attic 

prose   ib. 

first  epoch  introduced  by  Athenian  po- 
litics and  Sicilian  sophistry ib. 

sketch  of  this  epoch   ib. 

oratory.     (Sec  Oratory  of  the  Qreeks)  457 
began  a  new  career  after  the  Pelopon- 

nesian  war 496 

PEOSERPINE  (Cora),  see 11  n. 

PROTAGORAS.     (See  Sophists) 469 

PYTHAGORAS  (ItaUc  phUosopher)    ..   256 
his  personal  history,  and  traditions  re- 
specting him    ib. 

his  opinions,  how  fiir  influenced  by  his 

residence 257 

his  influence  exercised  by  means  of 
lectures  and    the   establishment  of 

Pythagorean  associations    ib. 

no  authentic  account  of  his  writings, 

nor  any  genuine  fragment ib. 

works  attributed  to  him  forgeries  by 

the  Orphic  theologcrs ib. 

his  fundamental  doctrines ib. 

their  scientific  development  subsequent 

to  his  time 258 

his  opinions  promoted  both  theoretically 
and  practically  by  music    ib. 

BBLIGION  of  the  Greeks   11 

earliest  form  not  portrayed  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems    ib. 

earlier  form  directed  to  the  outward 

objects  of  nature    12 

similarity  to  the  religions  of  the  East. .     18 
deficient  in  the  notion  of  eternity  in 

their  deities    87 

also  in  the  idea  of  a  creation 88 

improved  between  the  times  of  Homer 

and  Pindar    229 

and  by  the  Orphic  association   282 

Epimenidcs  — Aha  ris  — Arisiea^ — ac- 
count of 288 

Pherecydts — account  of 284 

sacerdotal  sages,  their  writings,  &c   . .     ib. 
BHAPSODISTS  -explanation  of  the  term     82 

SAGES,  the  Seven     241 

SAPPHO  (lyric  poetess)    172 

her  birthplace  and  age    ib. 

her  character ib. 
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SAPPHO, 
cause  of  impatations  upon  it  at  a  later 

period 178 

treatment  of  women  amongst  the  Ionic 

races  and  the  ^olians    ib. 

strictness  prescribed  by  Athenian  man- 
ners  ..••     ib. 

her  love  for  Phaon 174 

story  of  her  leap  from  the  Leucadian 

rock    ib. 

shown  to  be  fictitious 175 

her  poetry — ^fragments  only  remaining,  ib. 
account  of  her  ode  to  Aphrodite    •  •  •  •     ib. 

her  intimacies  with  women    176 

females  at  Le£bos  not  confined  trtCAtu 

the  house    lb. 

probably  her  pupils  and  rivals  in  poetry  177 
fragment  of  her  poetry  preserved  by 

LonginMs    178 

her  Epithalamia  or  Hymenaeal  poemi  ib. 
also  composed  hymns  to  the  gods  . . .  •  179 
rhythmical  construction  of  her  poems .  •     ib. 

greatness  of  her  fiime ib. 

appreciated  by  Solon » •  •  •     ib. 

SATYRIC  drama 294 

separated  from  Tragedy  by  Choerilut. .     ib. 

subjects  and  characters  of 295 

separation  completed  by  Pratinas ....     ib. 

SCEPHRUS,  plaintive  song 18 

SCOLION,  species  of  drinking  song.  (See 

Lyric  poetry) 188 

SIM0NIDE8   (elegiac  and  lyric  poet), 

his  country  and  age 125, 140 

stated  to  have  been  victorious  over  iB«- 

chylus  in  a  contest ib. 

a  great  master  of  the  pathetic    ib. 

a  celebrated  writer  of  epigrams 127 

his  Iambic  poetry — coarse  and  severe..   140 

his  family  and  character 208 

nature  of  his  lyric  poety    ib. 

enjoyed  great  consideration  in  his  life- 
time     209 

the  versatility  and  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge    •  •  •     ib. 

the  first  who  sold  his  poems  for  money  210 
account  of  his  poems — their  variety,  &c.     ib. 

his  epiniJUa,  dirges,  &c 211 

criticism  on  his  style 212 

SOCRATES— un&irly  treated  by  Aristo- 
phanes     417 

SOLON — his  character  and  that  of  his 

elegies 117 

the  elegy  of  ScUamis,  account  of ib. 

its  effect 118 

his  elegy  cited  by  Demosthenes  ..••••     ib. 

his  elegies  styled  Gnomic    119 

his  Iambic  poetry 140 

fragments  of  his  Iambics  and  Trochaict  141 

his  influence  at  Athens •  278 

SOPHISTS  (the  profession  of  the)  .  ..462 
essential  elements  of  their  doctrines  •  •  ib. 
Protagoras,  his  age  and  country  ....  468 
banished  from  Athens  for  scepticism  . .     ib. 

his  doctrines ib. 

Oorgiat,  his  age  and  country ib. 
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SOPHISTS, 

hif  method  of  argaing,  &c 468,  467 

pernicioiu  resolu  of  hia  doctrines  ....  464 

JlippioAf  ProilicHt — ^their  methods   . ,      ib. 

gen«al  efTccts   of  the  labours  of  the 
Sophists ib. 

CallicUt,  T/irativiachus — doctrines  at- 
tributed by  Plato  to    465 

the  Sophists  greatly  improved  written 
compositions   ib. 

means  by  which  this  etTect  was  pro- 
duced      ib. 

Corax — his  age  and  country 466 

his  "  Art  of  Rhetoric"   ib. 

Tiaiaty  pupil  of  Coitijr    ib. 

orator  and  author  of  an  "Art  of  Rhetoric"   ib. 

language  of  Gorgias    467 

P<du9,  Alcidamiu — their  language,  &c.  469 

AntiphoH.     (See  his  name)    * ib. 

SOPHOCLES  (tragedian) 337 

his  advance  upon  JEtchylas  ib. 

his  birthplace,  age,  &c ib. 

first  appearance  in  a  dramatic  contest. .    338 

particulars  of  the  contest  and  successful 
play ib. 

The  Antigone f  first  of  his  pkys  now 
extant * ib. 

excellence  and  effects  of ib. 

his  acquaintance  with  Herodotm   ....   339 

nnmber  of  plays  ascribed  to  him     ....     ib. 

period  within  which  produced    ib. 

increasing  rapidity  of  their  production  340 

order  of  his  extant  plays ib. 

his  own  opinion  of  his  style  as  compared 
with  that  of  ^schylus   ib. 

changes  made  by  him  in  the  constitution 
of  tragedy  841 

increased  length ib. 

diminution  of  the  l^Tical  element  ....  842 

third  actor  introduced  -  advantages  of .     ib. 

his  general  object  and  design ib. 

plan,  and  philosophical  scheme  of  the 
Antigone 343 

characters  m   344 

the    EUctra — comparison     with     the 
OresUa  of  ^schylus   ib. 

different  view  of  the  subject  taken  by 
SophocU's    ib. 

The  Trachinian  Women    346 

conflict  between  the  legend  and  the  in- 
tentions of  the  author ib. 

plan  and  object  of  the  play ib. 

the  King  (Edipus ib. 

what  it  docs  not  mean     «     ib. 

action  and  progress  of  the  plot 347 

traces  of  the  poet's  sublime  irmitf  ....     ib. 

his  mode  of  employing  the  chorus  . .  • .  348 

the  AJax ib. 

extraordinary  character  of  the  hero    . .     ib. 

EccycUma  scene  introduced   349 

plan  of  the  play ib. 

the  P/u'iocieUs    850 

date  of — produced  in  the  old  age  of  the 
poet ib. 

employment  of  the  Dew  ex  machind . .     ib. 


SOPHOCLBB. 

plan  of  the  play •••••  850 

simplicity  of  its  conttnictio&  •  •  .  •  I*.  • .  851 

prevailing  ideas  of  the  preceding  pieces 

ethical ib. 

the  (Edipus  at  Colanui — develops  hia 

religious  ideas 852 

connected  with  his  last  days — ^brought 

out  by  his  son ih. 

sketch  of  his  fomily  afiairs  in  hia  old  age    ih. 

allusion  to  in  this  play    853 

description  of  the  play— its  allusions  to 

the  scenes  of  his  youth ib. 

plan  and  object  of 854 

general  criticism  on  his  inigediea  ....  355 

his  language    ib. 

his  style  and  metres    856 

the  most  pious  and  enlightened  of  the 

Greeks    857 

difference  between  him  and  Euripides  .    ib. 
STASIMUS  of   Cyprus.       (See   Cyclic 

poems)     68 

STESIOHORUS  (lyric  poet)    W 

wrote  on  similar  subjects  to  Hesiod  . .     ik 

made  use  of  febles .'..  143 

his  age  and  country    • 198 

his  name  assumed — real  name  ^itiat, ,    ib. 
his  alterations  in  the  form  otiSeekvnu  19^ 

his  metres  and  dialect '• ib. 

subjects  of  his  choruses a  •  •  -  •  200 

his  treatment  of  them  compared  with 

that  of  Pindar    ib. 

his  mode  of  treating  mythic  narratives 

ditferent  from  the  Epic 201 

Helen  and  the  Trojan  war ib. 

his  language    202 

composed  also  hymns  and  p€gan8    ....    ilk 

romantic  and  hucolie  poems ib. 

imitated  by  Tkeocritua   20S 

remarkable  as  a  precursor  of  Pindar. .    ib. 
SUSARION.  (See  Comedy  of  the  Greeks)  897 

TERPANDER  (elegiac  poet)    107 

founder  of  Greek  music 149 

his  probable  origin,  &c ib. 

his  age     150 

victor  at  the  first  musical  contests  ....    ib. 
introduced  the  names  for  singing  to  the 

cithara     ib. 

invented  the  seven-stringed  cithara    . .  151 

his  musical  scale ib. 

distinction  between  the  soaks  and  the 

ttqUs  or  ftai'manits 152 

the  Doric,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  styles    ih. 
first  marked  the  different  tones  in  music  154 

his  notation  and  tunes  or  novus ib. 

rhythmical  form  of  his  compositionf  • .  155 
said  to  have  invented  the  seolian   ....  188 

THALETAS  (musician)    159 

third  epoch  in  Greek  music     ilk 

his  country  and  age    ib. 

his  musical  and  poetical  productions  .  •  1|80 
the  Pyrrhic  or  war-dance lill 

TH ALES  (Ionic  philosopher)    241 

his  age,  character,  &c ibi 
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THALB8, 

,  .aftronomieal  cakmUitioin    241 

not  a  poet,  nor  the  anthor  of  any  writ- 
ten woik 242 

THBATBES— conitroGtion  o(  &c   (See 

Tragedy  of  tbeGneki) 298 

THEODEOTBS   (rhetorician   and    dra- 
matist), hJB  age,  works,  &c 388 

hiB  manner,  style,  &c 889 

THEOaNIS  (elegiac  poet)    107 

account  of  his  compositions    120 

his  country  and  age    121 

the  character  of  his  elegies  i ib. 

his  personal  relation  to  Cymut 122 

state  of  convivial  society  as  shown  by  him  128 
THBSPIS  (tragedian),  his  age,  &c. . . . .  292 

added  one  actor  to  the  choros ib. 

and  consequently  dialogue ib. 

importance  of  the  dances  of  the  chorus       ib . 

the  dances  of  Thespis  performed  in  the 

time  of  Aristophanes ib. 

THBENOS,  hunent  for  the.  dead  ....  20,  21 

merits  of  those  composed  by  Simonides  21 1 
THUCYDIDES  (historian)   479 

his  birth,  fisimily,  country,  &c ib. 

his  property  at  Scapte  Hyle    ib. 

sketch  of  his  persomd  career       480 

an  Athenian  of  the  old  school    481 

his  character  as  a  historian ib. 

his  work  a  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  only ib. 

distribution   and   arrangement   of  his 
materials ....  482 

no  violent  breaks  in  his  work 483 

what  the  work  would  have  been  if  com- 
pleted       ib. 

sketch  of  the  first  book ib. 

manner  of  treating  his  materials 485 

his  work  not  a  compilation ib. 

his  truth  and  fidelity 486 

the  practical  application  of  his  work . .  487 

his  skill  in  delineating  character    ....     ib. 

account  of  the  speeches  contained  in  his 
work   488 

no  attempt  to  depict  peculiar  modes  of 
speaking 489 

his  chief  concern  to  exhibit  the  princi- 
ples of  the  speakers    ib. 

beneficial  application  of  his  sophistical 
exercises 490 

his  disapproval  of  the  Athenian  policy  491 

his  peculiar  style  and  diction ib. 

his  dialect 492 

construction  of  his  words  and  conse- 
quent rapidity  of  description ib. 

connexion  of  his  sentences 493 

structure  of  his  periods   ib. 

his  use  of  figures  of  speech,  &c 494 

TIMOCREON  (lyric  poet),  his  country, 

&c 215 

his  style ib. 

his  hatred    of  ThemistocUs    and    Si- 

monides ib. 

TIMOTHBUS  (lyric  poet),  his  age  and 
country  ..-: 449 


TIMOTHBUS,  ^""^ 

his  innovations  in  mnsic 449 

cultivated  the  Dithyramb ib. 

TRAGEDY  of  the  Greeks, 

originally  a  choral  song 289 

its  commencement  and  progress 290 

its    connexion    with    the   worship   of 

Bacchus ib. 

name  explained,  and  its  derivation . . .  291 
Dorian  tragedy  made  no  further  ad- 
vance    ib. 

its  origin  and  development  amongst  the 

Athenians   ib. 

their  Dionysiac  festivals ib. 

Thetpis.     (See  his  name)   292 

only  one  actor  besides  the  chorus  ....  ib. 

played  several  puts    ib. 

example  from  ue  Pentheus    ib. 

dances  of  the  chorus  still  a  principal  part    ib. 
versification  employed    by   the    early 

tragedians :   ib. 

Phrynickus,     (See  his  name)    298 

Choerilus.     (See  his  name) 294 

the  Satyric  drama — account  of ib. 

three  tragedies  and  one  Satyric  drama 

represented  together ib. 

PraHnas.     (See  his  name)     295 

JBschylus,     (See  his  name) ib. 

great  development  of  tragedy  by  him  .  ib. 

ideal  character  of  the  Greek  tragedy .  •  296 

costume  of  the  actors ib. 

furnishing  of  the  choruses 297 

the  mask — the  cothurnus ib. 

tragic  gesticulation ib. 

masks  changed  between  the  acts    ....  298 

management  of  the  voice  by  the  actor .  ib. 

structuue  of  the  theatre ib. 

ancient  theatres 299 

the  stone  theatre  at  AtJiens    ib. 

theatres  in  Pelojyonnesus  and  Sicily  . .  ib. 

plan  of  the  theatre  at  Athens ib. 

the  Orchestra ib. 

the  Thymele,  its  nature,  use,  &c ib. 

number  and  arrangement  of  the  chorus  300 

EmmeUia — tragic  style  of  dancing ....  ib. 

form  and  construction  of  the  Stoffe ....  801 

the  Scene,  Parascenia,  and  Proscenium  ib. 
the  action  of  Greek  tragedy  necessarily 

out  of  doors 802 

the  entrances  and  doors  to  the  stage  . .  308 
each  associated  with  certain  localities 

or  incidents  . .    ib. 

marked  effect  of  these  inflexible  rules. .  ib. 

a  second  actor  added  hyJEschylus. . . .  804 

number  of  good  actors  small    ib. 

a  third  by  Sophocles  and  occasionally  by 

^schylus    ib. 

a  fourth  by  Sophocles  in  the  (Edipus 

at  Colomis 305 

technical  names  of  the  three  actors    . .  ib. 
explanation  of  the  terms  Protagonist, 

Deuteroffonist,  Trilagonisi 806 

changes  of  scene  seldom  necessary,  • . .  307 
reason  of  not  representing  bloody  spec- 
tacles, &c ib. 
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TRAGEDY, 
other  raaaoDt  thftn  that  giTen  by  Kwrmet  807 
no  amngemeiit  for  complete  change  of 

■cenic  decomtbiu 808 

the  Pei-iaeta,  czpUined ib. 

mode  of  representing  itiierwr*  when 

requisite ' 5i09 

the  Ecci/cUma  and  Kxo9tra  described  ib. 
the  scene-painting  of  Agatkav^m  ..  310 
union  of  lyric  poetry  and  dramatic 

discourse. ib. 

analysis  ofj  suggested  by  ArUMle.* . .     ib. 

the  ita^mon,  the  pa)'od:'» ib. 

t!io  prologue,  the  epUodia,  the  exoduf  311 
dividing  the  tragedy  into  certain  parts      ib. 

TYRT^l-3  (elegiac  poet) 110 

cdteinporar}'  of  Callinus ib. 

stories  respecting,  how  far  credible. ...  ib. 
subjects  of  his  elegies,  and  their  iuton< 

tion Ill 

liow  recited 112 

his  eiiHhuUria  or  marches    10(> 

VKNrS  (Aphrodite),  see 11  n. 

\TIiGAN  (Hephxstos),  see 11  u. 

WOMEN, 

liow  treiited  and  described  by  the  an- 
cient epic  poets 95 

their  origin  according  to  uShimoHu/es   ..   14U 

diflerence   of  their  treatment  by  the 
Ionic  and  yEalian  races 173 

strictness  prescribed  bj  Athenian  man- 

lien ib. 

WAITING  and  written  memorials 

not  usual  iu  the  early  times  of  Greek 
literature 37 


XX. 

WRITING,  '**' 
thii  acconntt  fat  the  mity  of  naefiil 

historical  data 37 

and  for  the  late  intrudnction  of  prose 

composition 88 

proved  also  by  the  ancient  inscriptions  ib. 
rendered  necessary  by  the  introduction 

of  prose  eompodtion    289 

probable  antiquity  of  the  art  in  Qiaece  960 

XANTHUS    (historian),   his    age    and 

countxy   264 

his  genuine  works 265 

spurious  works  attributed  to  him   ....     ib. 

XENOCRITUS  (musician) 162 

XENODAMUS  (musician)   ib. 

XENOPHANBS  (elegiac  poet;,  his  coun- 
try and  age 124 

his  character  and  that  of  his  elegies  . .  ib. 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  fbunding  of 

Eiea   250 

first  of  the  JBUath  philosophera ib. 

his  philosophy    ib. 

written  in  the  poede  form ib. 

his  ideas  on  the  godhead    ib. 

condemned  the  anthropomorpldc  con- 
ceptions of  the  GrMka  conoanung 
theirgods   2251 

ZBNO  (Bleatic  philosopher),  hia  i^  and 

country  259 

iriend  and  disciple  of  Parmeiifslei ....     ib. 

his  doctrines  and  sophiinu ib. 

ZEUS  (Jupiter),  see Ha. 

origin  of  the  name • •     14 

called  Cronion  or  Croiucisi  btfon 
Homer  and  Hosiod •    87 
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